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ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  H  E  reader  may  observe  that,  contrary  to  former 
usage,  no  head  of  Shakspeare  is  prefixed  to  the 
present  edition  of  his  Plays.  The  undisguised  fact 
is  this.  The  only  portrait  of  him  that  even  pre-  ' 
tends  to  authenticity,  by  means  of  injudicious 
cleaning,  or  some  other  accident,  has  become 
little  better  than  the  "  shadow  of  a  shade."  *  The 
late  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  indeed  once  suggested^ 
that  whatever  person  it  was  designed  for,  it  might 
have  been  left,  as  it  now  appears,  unfinished.  Va- 
rious copies  and  plates,  however,  are  said  at  diffe- 
rent times  to  have  been  made  from  it ;  but  a  re- 
gard for  truth  obliges  us  to  confess  that  they  are 
all  unlike  each  other,  t  and  convey  no  distinct 
resemblance  of  the  poor  remains  of  their  avowed 
original.     Of  the  drapery  and  curling  hair  exhi- 

♦  Such,  wc  t}iink,  were  the  rcmarks»  that  occurred  to  us  several 
years  ago,  when  this  portrait  was  accessible.  We  wished  indeed  to  have 
confirmed  them  by  a  second  view  of  it;  but  a  late  accident  in  the  no- 
ble family  to  which  it  belongs,  has  precluded  us  from  that  satisfaction. 

+  Venue's  portraits  have  been  over-praised  on  account  of  their  fide- 
lity ;  for  we  have  now  before  us  six  different  heads  of  Shakspeare  en- 
graved by  him,  and  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  they  have  individually 
a  different  cast  of  countenance.  Cucullui  non  fadt  monjchun.  The 
shape  of  our  author's  ear-ring  and  falling-band  may  correspond  ia 
them  all,  but  where  shall  we  find  an  equal  conformity  in  his  features  ? 

Few  objects  indeed  are  occasionally  more  difficult  to  seize,  thm  the 
blender  traits  that  mark  the  character  of  a  face ;  and  the  eye  will  oltea 
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liiurd  in  the  excellent  engravings  of  Mr.  Vertuc, 
Mr.  Hall»  and  Mr.  Knight,  the  painting  does  not 
afford  a  vestige ;  nor  is  there  a  fealore  or  circum- 
stance on  the  whole  canvas,  that  can  with  minute 
preci:»ion  be  delineated. — We  must  add,  that  on 
very  vague  and  dubious  authority  this  head  has 
hitherto  been  received  as  a  genuine  portrait  of 
-..  Our  author,  who  probably  left  behind  him  no  such 
memorial  of  his  face.  As  he  was  careless  of  the 
future  state  of  his  works,  his  solicitude  might  not 
have  extended  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  looks. 
Had  any  portrait  of  him  existed,  we  may  naturally 
suppose  it  must  have  belonged  to  his  family,  who 
(as  Mark  Antony  says  of  a  hair  of  Cssar)  would 


•  have  mention 'd  it  within  their  wills. 


"  Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legaqr 
«*  Unto  their  issue;" 

and  were  there  ground  for  the  report  that  Shak- 
speare  was  the  real  father  of  Sir  William  D*Ave- 
nant,  and  that  the  picture  already  spoken  of  was 
painted  for  him,  we  might  be  tempted  to  observe 
with  our  author,  that  the 


>  bastard  son 


**  V^as  kinder  to  his  father,  than  his  daughters 
"  Got  'twixt  the  natural  sheets." 

But  in  support  of  either  supposition  sufficient  evi- 

detcct  the  want  of  them,  when  the  most  exact  mechanical  proccsa  can* 
^ot  decide  on  the  places  in  which  they  are  omitted. — ^Vertue,  in  ahort, 
though  a  laborious,, was  a  very  indifferent  draughtsman,  and  his  be.^ 
copies  too  often  exhibit  a  general  instead  of  a  particular  resemblance. 
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dence  has  not  been  produced*  The  former  of 
these  tales  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  va* 
nity  of  our  degener  Neoptolemus,  (see  Vol.  II. 
p.  428.)*  and  the  latter  originates  from  modern 
conjecture.  The  present  age  will  probably  allow 
the  vintner's  ivy  to  Sir  William,  but  with  equal 
justice  will  withhold  from  him  the  poet's  bays.— ^ 
To  his  pretensions  of  descent  from  Shakspeare»  gk 
one  might  almost  be  induced  to  apply  a  ludicrous 
passage  uttered  by  Fielding's  Pbaeton  in  the  Suds : 


'  by  all  the  parish  boys  I'm  flamm'd: 


**  You  the  sun's  jm,  you  rascal  I  you  be  < 

About  the  time  when  this  picture  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Keek's  handset  the  verification  of  por- 

*  Nor  does  the  tame  piece  of  ancient  tcandal  derive  much  weight 
from  Aubrey's  adoption  of  it.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  this  absurd  gossip,  will  scarcely  pay  more  attention  to  him 
on  the  present  occasion,  than  when  he  gravely  assure*  us.  that  **  Anno 
1670,  not  far  from  Cirencester  was  an  apparition ;  being  demanded 
.  whether  a  good  spirit  or  a  bad  ?  returned  no  answer,  but  disappeared 
with  a  eurimu  perfume  and  wicst  mtloHous  ttutng.  Mr.  W.  Lilly  believes 
it  was  a  fairy."  See  Aubrey's  MisccUanies^  ediL  1784,  p.  114. — Aubrey* 
in  short,  was  a  dupe  to  every  wag  who  chose  to  practise  on  his  credu- 
lity ;  and  would  most  certainly  have  believed  the  person  who  should 
have  told  him  that  Shakspeare  himself  was  a  natural  son  of  Queen 
£licabetb. 

Mr.  T.  Warton  has  pleauntly  observed  (see  p.  68.  n.  3.)  that  he  *<  can- 
not suppose  Shakspeare  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
who  never  laughed;"  and — to  waste  no  more  words  on  Sir  William 
D'Avcnant,— let  but  our  readers  survey  his  heavy,  vulgar,  unmeaning 
face,  and,  if  we  misukc  not,  they  will  as  readily  conclude  that  Shak- 
speare **  never  help  to  make  it."  So  despicable,  indeed,  is  his  coun- 
tenance as  represented  by  Faithorne,  that  it  appears  to  have  sunk  that 
crlebr^ted  engraver  beneath  many  a  common  artist  in  the  same  line. 

f  See  VoL  I.  p.  29. 
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traits  was  so  little  attended  to,  that  both  the  EaH 
of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Pope,  admittec)  a  juvenile 
one  of  King  James  I.  as  that  of  Sbakspeare.* 
Among  the  heads  of  illustrioas  persons  engraved 
by  Houbraiken,  are  several  imaginary  ones,  be- 
side 3en  Jonson's  and  Otway's ;  and  old  Mr. 
Langford  positively  asserted  that,  in  the  same  col* 
lection,  the  grandfather  of  Cock  the  auctioneer 
had  the  honour  to  personate  the  great  and  ami- 
able  Thurloe,  secretary  of  state  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

From  the  price  of  forty  guineas  paid  for  the 
supposed  portrait  of  our  author  to  Mrs.  Barry, 
the  real  value  of  it  should  not  be  inferred.  The 
possession  of  somewhat  more  animated  than  can- 
vas^ might  have  been  included,  though  not  speci- 
fied, in  a  bargain  with  an  actress  of  acknowledged 
gallantry. 

Yet  allowing  this  to  be  a  mere  fanciful  insinua- 
tion, a  rich  man  does  not  easily  miss  what  he  is 
ambitious  to  find.    At  least  he  may  be  persuaded 

*  Much  respect  h  due  to  the  authority,  of  portraits  that  detccnd  in 
families  from  heir  to  heir;  but  Httlc  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them 
when  they  arc  produced  for  sale  (as  in  the  present  instance)  by  alien 
hands,  almost  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  person  supposed  to  be 
represented ;  and  then,  /as  £dmund  says  in  King  Lear)  *^  come  pat, 
like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy."  Shakspeare  was  buried  in 
»6i6;  and  in  1708  the  first  notice  of  this  picture  occurs.  Whcr« 
there  is  such  a  chasm  in  evidence,  the  validity  of  it  may  be  not  unfairly 
(Questioned,  and  especially  by  those  who  remember  a  species  of  fraudur 
Icncr  recorded  in  Mr.  Footc's  TdiU  :  **  Clap  Lord  Dupe's  arms  on.  that 
half-length  of  Erasmus;  I  have  sold  it  him  as  hit  great  grandfather'! 
th'pd  brother,  for  fifty  giiincas.'* 
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Ve  has  found  it,  a  circumstance  which,  as  far  as  it 
affects  his  own  content,  will  answer,  for  a  while; 
the  same  purpose.  Thus  the  late  Mr«  Jennens  of 
Gopsal  in  Leicestershire,  for  many  years  congra* 
tulated  himself  as  owner  of  anodier  genuine  por- 
trait of  Shakspeare,  and  by  Cornelius  Jansen ;  nor 
was  disposed  to  forgive  the  writer  who  observed, 
that,  being  dated  ini6io,  it  tduld  not  have  been 
the  work  of  an  artist  who  never  saw  England  ttU 
1618,  above  a  year  after  our  author's  death. 

So  ready,  however,  are  interested  people  in 
assisting  credulous  ones  to  impose  on  themselves, 
that  we  will  venture  to  predict, — if  sdme  opulent 
dupe  to  the  flimsy  artifice  of  Chatterton,  should 
advertise  a  considerable  sum  of  money  fot"k  por^ 
trait  of  the  Pseudo-Rowlcy,  such  a  desideratum 
would  soon  emerge  from  the  tutelary  crypts  of  St. 
Mary  RedclifF  at  Bristol,  or  a  hitherto  unheard 
of  repository  in  the  tomb  of  Syr  Thybbot  Gorges 
at  WraxaK*     It  would  also  come  attested  as  "i 

*  A  kindred  trick  had  actually  been  passed  ofF  by  Chailcrlon  on  the 
late  Mr.  Barrett  of  Bristol,  in  whose  back  parlour  was  a  pretended 
head  of  Canynge,  most  contemptibly  scratched  with  a  pen  on  a  small 
square  piece  of  yellow  parchment,  and  framed  and  glazed  as  an  anthen. 
tick  icon  by  the  **  curyoui  poyntil"  of  Rowley.  But  this  same  draw- 
ing very  90on  ceajcd  to  be  stationaiy,  was  alternately  exhibited  and  con- 
cealed, as  the  wavering  faith  of  its  possessor  shifted  about,  and  was  pru- 
dently withheld  at  last  fronj  the  publick  Cye.  Why  it  was  not  inserted 
in  the  late  History  of  Bristol,  as  well  as  J^owley*«  plan  and  elevation  of 
its  ancient  castle,  (which  all  the  rules  of  all  the  ages  of  architecture 
pronounce  to  be  spurious)  let  the  Rowleian  advocates  inform  us.  W# 
^e  happy  at  least  to  have  recollected  a  single  imposition  that  was  to« 
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strong  likeness  of  our  archaeological  bard,  on  the 
faith  of  a  parchment  exhibiting  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  dygne  Mayster  fFyllyam  Canynge^  setting 
forth  that  Mayster  Thomas  Rowlie  was  so  entyrely 
and  passynge  wele  belovyd  of  himself^  or  our  poe- 
tick  knight,  that  one  or  the  other  causyd  bys  sem^ 
blaunce  to  be  rygbt  conynglye  depeyncten  on  a 
merveillouse  fayre  table  of  wood,  and  enseyelyd 
wytb  bym,  that  detb  mote  tbeym  not  dene  departyn 
and  putte  asunder. — A  similar  imposition,  how- 
ever, would  in  vain  be  attempted  on  the  editors 
of  Shakspeare,  who,  with  all  the  zeal  of  Row- 
leians,  are  happily  exempt  from  their  credulity. 

A  former  plate  of  our  author,  which  was  copied 
from  Martin  Droeshout's  in  the  title-page  to  the 
folio  1623,  is  worn  out;  nor  does  so  '*  abomin- 
able an  imitation  of  humanity  '*  deserve  to  be  re- 
stored. The  smaller  head,  prefixed  to  the  Poems 
in  1640,*  is  merely  a  reduced  and  reversed  copy 
by  Marshall  from  its  predecessor,  with  a  few  slight 
changes  in  attitude  and  dress. — We  boast  there- 
fore of  no  exterior  ornaments,  t  except  those  of 

grosi  for  even  these  gentlemen  to  swallow.— Mr.  Barrett,  however,  in 
the  year  1776  assured  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  and  Mr.  Steevens,  that  he  received 
the  aforesaid  scrawl  of  Canynge  from  Chattenon,  who  described  it  as 
having  been  found  in  the  prolifick  chest  secured  by  six,  or  tix^and- 
twenty  keys,  no  matter  which. 

♦  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  31. 

-I-  They  who  wish  for  decorations  adapted  to  this  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, will  find  them  in  Silvester  Harding's  Portraits  and  Views,  &c, 
&c.  (appropriated  to  the  whole  suite  of  our  autbor'a  Historical  Dramu, 
&c.}  published  in  thirty  numbers* 
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better  print  and  paper  ihzn  have  hitherto  been 
allotted  to  any  octavo  edition  of  Sbakspeare. 

Justice  nevertheless  requires  us  to  subjoin,  that 
bad  an  undoubted  picture  of  our  author  been  at- 
tainable, the  Booksellers  would  most  readily  have 
paid  for*  the  best  engraving  from  it  that  could 
have  been  produced  by  the  most  skilful  of,  our 
mo4^m  artists ;  but  it  is  lidle  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  perpetuating  illusioi^s :  and  vhp  shall  offer  to 
point  out,  among  the  numeroui  prints  of  Shak- 
speare^  any  one  that  is  more  like  him  than  the 
rest? 

The  play  of  Pericles  ha&  been  added  to  this  coU 
lection, .  by  the  advice  of  Du  Farmer.  To  make 
room  for  it  Titus  Andronicus  might  have  been 
omitted ;  but  our  proprietors  are  of  opinion  that 
some  ancient  prejudices  in  its  favour  may  still 
exists  and  for  that  reason  only  it  is  preserved. 

We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  &c.  of 
Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  Parlia* 
ment  that  could  be  framed,  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service ;  notwithstanding  these 
miscellaneous  Poems  have  derived  every  possible 
advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgement  of 
their  only  intelligent  editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose 
implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and 
golden  spade  in  Prudentius,  arc  on  this  occasion 
disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture. — Had 
Shakspeare  produced  no  other  works  than  these, 
his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  little 
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celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  fhat  of  Thomas 
Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  son- 
ncttcer.  * 

What  remains  to  be  added  concerning  this  re- 
publication is,  that  a  considerable  number  of  fresh 
remarks  are  both  adopted  and  supplied  by  the 
present  editors.  They  have  persisted  in  their 
former  track  of  reading  for  the  illustration  of  their 
author,  and  cannot  help  observing  that  those  who 
receive  the  benefit  of  explanatory  extracts  from 
ancient  writers,  little  know  at  what  expence  of 
time  and  labour  such  atoms  of  intelligence  have 
been  collected.— That  the  foregoing  information, 
howiever,  may' communicate  no  ^lanti,' or  induce 
the  reader  to  suppose  w6  have  '*  beiltdwed  our 
whole  tediousncSs"  on  him,  we  should  add,  that 
many  hotes  have  likewise  bedn  withdrawn.'  A 
few,  manifestly  efroneoufe,-  are  indeed  retained,  to 
show  how  much  the  ione  of  Shakspearian  criti(^ism 
is  changed,  or  on  account  of  the  skill  displayed 
in  their  confutation;  for  surely  every  ^editor  in  his 

♦  His  sonnets,  though  printed  vrithout  date,  were  entered  in  tha 
year  1581  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Compatiy,  under  the  title  oC 
**  Watson's  Passions,  inanifildng  the  true  frenzy  of  love,'^ 

Shakspcare  appears  to  have  been  among  the  number  of  his  readers, 
having  in  the  following  passage  of  Fenuj  and  AdantJ,-^ 

*'  Leading- Mm  prisoner  is  a  red-rote  c/utin" 
borrowed  an  idea  from  his  83d  Sonnet : 

**  The  Muses  not  long  since  intrapplng  love 
"  In  ihainei  0/ r oases i*'  Sec, 
AVatsoni  however,  declares  on  this  occasion  that  he  imitated  Ronsard ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  with  equal  truth,  that  in  the  present  instance 
Ronsord  had  been  a  borrower  from  Antcreon. 
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turn  is  occasionally  emitlcd  to  be  .seen^  as  he  would 
nave  siiown  himself^  with  his  vamquishcd  advcr^ 
sary  at  his  feetp  Wc  have  therefore  been  sonic- 
limes  wilUnji;  to  "  bring  a  corollary,  rather  than 
vant  a  spirit.'*  Nor^  to  confess  the  truth,  did 
we  always  think  it  justifiable  to  shrink  our  prede- 
cessors to  .pigmies,  that  we  ourselves,  by  force  of 
€OIII|i%ri^on»  might  assume  the  bulk  of  giants. 

Tfac  present  editors  must  also  acknowledge, 
that  unless  in  particular  instances,  where  the  voice 
of  the  publick  liad  decided  against  the  remarks  of 
Dr,  Joiinsonj  they  have  hesitated  to  displace  them; 
and  bad  ratlier  be  charged  wiib  superstitioi^s  reve- 
rence fur  his  name,  ilian  censured  for  a  presump- 
tuous di^egard  of  his  opinions. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  Mr*  Monck  Mason's 
strictures  on  a  former  edition  of  Shakspcare  arc 
here  ip.seried,  it, has  been  thought  necessary  thai 
as  much  of  his  Preface*  as  was  designed  to  intro- 
duce them,  should  accompany  their  second  ap- 
pearance. Any  formal  recommendation  of  them 
is  needless,  as  their  own  merit  is  sure  to  rank 
their  author  among  the  most  diligent  and  sagacious 
of  our  celebrated  Poet's  annotators. 

It  may  be  proper,  indeed,  to  observe  that  a  few 
of  these  remarks  are  omitted  because  they  had 
been  anticipated;  and  that  a  few  others  have 
excluded  themselves  by  their  own  immoderate 
length^  for  he  who  publishes  a  series  of  comments 
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unattended  by  the  text  of  his  author,  is  apt  to 
''  overflow  the  measure'^  allotted  to  marginal  cri- 
ticism. In  these  cases,  either  the  commentator 
or  the  poet  must  give  way,  and  no  reader  will  pa- 
tiently endure  to  see  **  Alcides  beaten  by  his 
page." — Inftrior  volat  umbra  deo. — Mr.  M.  Ma- 
son will  also  forgive  us  if  we  add,  that  a  small 
number  of  his  proposed  amendments  are  suppres- 
sed through  honest  commiseration.  ^^  'Tis  much 
be  dares,  and  he  has  a  wisdom  that  often  guides 
his  valour  to  act  in  safety ;''  yet  occasionally  he 
forgets  the  prudence  that  should  attend  conjec- 
ture, and  therefore,  in  a  few  insunces,  would 
have  been  produced  only  to  be  persecuted.-^May 
it  be  subjoined,  that  the  freedom  with  which  the 
same  gentleman  has  treated  the  notes  of  others, 
seems  to  have  authorized  an  equal  degree  of 
licence  respecting  his  own?  And  yet,  though 
the  sword  may  have  been  drawn  against  him,  he 
shall  not  complain  that  its  point  is  *'  unbated  and 
envenomed  ;'*  for  the  conductors  of  this  under- 
taking do  not  scruple  thus  openly  to  express  their 
wishes  that  it  may  have  merit  enough  to  provoke 
a  revision  from  the  acknowledged  learning  and 
perspicacity  of  their  Hibernian  coadjutor. — Every 
re-impression  of  our  great  dramatick  master's 
works  must  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  ex- 
perimental ;  for  their  corruptions  and  obscurities 
are  still  so  numerous,  and  the  progress  of  fortunate 
conjecture  so  tardy  and  uncertain^  that  our  remote 
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descendants  may  be  perplexed  by  passages  that 
have  perplexed  us{  and  the  readings  which  have 
hitherto  disunited  the  opinions  of  the  learned^  may 
continue  to  disunite  ihem  as  long  as  England  and 
Shakspeare  have  a  name.  In  shorty  the  peculia- 
rity once  ascribed  to  the  poetick  isle  of  Delos, 
may  be  exemplified  in  our  author's -text^  which  on 
account  of  readings  alternately  received  and  re- 
probated, must  remain  in  an  unsettled  state,  and 
float  in  obedience'  to  every  gale  of  contradictory 
criticism. — Could  a  perfect  and  decisive  edition 
of  the  following  scenes  be  produced,  it  were  to  be 
expected  only  (though  we  fear  in  vain)  from  the 
luuki  of  Dr.  Farmer,  whose  more  serious  avoca-- 
tioDS  forbid  him  to  undertake  what  every  reader 
would  delight  to  possess.  .       .^ 

But  as  we  are  often  reminded  by  our  **  brethren 
of  the  craft,"  that  this  or  that  emendation,  how- 
ever apparently  necessary,  is  not  the  genuine  text 
of  Sbakspeare,  it  might  be  imagined  that  we  had 
received  this  text  from  its  fountain  head,  and  were 
therefore  certain  of  its  purity.  Whereas  few  lite- 
rary occurrences  are  better  understood,  than  that 
it  came  down  to  us  discoloured  by  "  the  variation 
of  every  soil  *'  through  which  it  had  flowed,  aind 
that  it  stagnated  at  last  in  the  muddy  reservoir  of 
the  first  folio.*     In  plainer  terms,  that  the  vitia- 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  urged,  that  to  this  first  folio  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  copies  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  our  author'a  plays.  True: 
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tions  of  a  carelrts  theatre  vcre  sccondeil  br  those 
of  as  ignorant  a  press.  The  iitegikf  of  dianos 
thus  prepared  for  the  worfciy  is  jatt,  on  a  level 
with  the  inixKrence  of  females  nuned  nn  a  canp 
and  educated  in  a  bagnio. — As  often  therefore  as 
we  are  told^  that  by  admitting  corrections  war- 
ranted b^'  common  scnre  and  the  laws  of  metre; 
we  have  not  rigidly  adhered  to  the  text  of  Shak- 
spearc,  we  shall  entreat  our  opponents  to  exchange 
thai  piirase  for  anod^er  ^  more  gennane,*'  and  say 
instead  of  it,  that  we  have  dcTiaied  from  the  text 
of  the  publishers  of  single  plays  in  quarto,  or  dieir 
successors,  the  editors  of  the  first  folio;  that  we 
have  sometimes  followed  the  suggestions  of  « 
Warbunon^  a  Johnson,  a  Fanner,  or  a  Tyrwhitt, 
in  preference  to  the  decisions  of  a  Hemings  or  a 
Condeil,  notwithstanding  their  choice  of  readings 
might  have  been  inflnenced  by  associates  whose 
htgh-soundiog  names  cannot  £iil  to  enforee  respect, 

h:i'.  ;ri»  n' :  .:  r  viar.i  of  ye:  ci'I.cr  zr.d  lew  cor:up:cd  cdj::on»  oi  ;hf*c 
T^ry  dT2Tr!2*  be  ♦o!cly  atti-butrd  to  !?:o  taonop.-^'iring  vigilance  of  its 
rjkon,  -  Mcsvioirt  Ucaiiogs  and  CoiuicU  f  finding  they  had  tent 
d^ritcd  oi  tome  ii^^^ccics  and  comcuct  -*h^ch,  when  opportunity 
«>?f(Cr<d,  ihc^' c!r»igr.rJ  to  pul)i:*h  for  their  own  cmoiumcni,  ihcy  re- 
doubled their  lolitit'udr  to  withhold  the  rest,  and  were  but  too  success-' 
fui  m  their  precai|uOn.  *'  Thank  foKUioc  ^stys  the  origioai  piuter*- 
for:h  of  T'.  'ii,  arti  CfC'jy  :cr  the  jcapc  :t  hrh  rrtide  amongst  vou  ; 
sine*  hy  tV  ftcnd  f^'^f^tv'  wills,  f  r>e!rr\e,  yfwi  shoxild  hare  pry\-*d 
int  it  nthec  fhvi  bernc  pray'd." — Had  quartos  of  MachttA,  Amtmy  ^ad 
rV./j//j,  .{.'i'i  uffi  thai  €ttj<  uili\  ice,  been  seoi  into  the  world,  trom 
how  many  cyriuptions  might  the  text  of  all  these  dramas  have  b«CH 
fccurcd ! 
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viz.  William  Ostler,  John  Shanke^  William  Sifr 
and  Thomas  Poope** 

To  revive  the  anomalies,  barbarisms  and  blun« 
ders  of  some  ancient  copies,  in  preference  to  the 
corrections  of  others  almost  equally  old,  is  like- 
wise a  circumstance  by  no  means  honourable  to 
our  author,  however  secure  respecting,  ourselves* 
For  what  is  it,  under  pretence  of  restoration,  but 
to  use  him  as  he  has  used,  the  Tinker  in  th^  Taming 
of  a  SbreWjrr-to  rc^clothe  him  in  his  piistine  rdg3  J 
To  assemble  parallels  in  support  of  all  the^e  de^ 
formities,  is  no  insuperable  labour;  forjf  we  anr 
perroiited  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  typographi- 
cal mistake,  and  every  provincial  vulgarism  and 
offence  against  established  grammar,  that  may  be 
met  with  in  the  coeval  productions  qf  irregular 
humourists  and  ignorant  sectaries  and  buffoons, 
we  may  aver  that  every  casual  combination  of 
syllables  may  be  tortured  into  meaning,  and  every 
species  of  corruption  cxcmpliticd  by  correspond- 
ing depravities  of  language  ;  but  not  of  such  lan- 
guage as  Shakspcarc,  if  compared  with  himself 
where  he  is  perfect,  ca!)  be  supposed  to  have 
written.  By  similar  reference  it  is  that  the  style 
of  many  an  ancient  building  has  been  cbaractcris- 
tically  restored.  The  members  of  architecture 
left  entire,  have  instructed  the  renovator  how  to 
supply  the  loss  of  such  as  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  poet,   therefore,  whose  dialogue  has  often, 

*  S€9  fiitt  Fulio;  Sii..  fgr  the  Likt  o£  Acton  iu  our  adthQi'%  PUts. 
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during  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  lines, 
no  other  peculiarities  than  were  common  to  the 
works  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries,  and 
whose  general  ease  and  sweetness  of  versification 
are  hitherto  unrivalled,  ought  not  so  often  to  be 
suspeaed  of  having  produced  ungrammatical  non- 
sense, and  such  rough  and  defective  numbers  as 
would  disgrace  a  village  schooUboy  in  his  first 
attempts  at  English  poetry. — It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  our  author's  earliest  compositions, 
his  Sonnets,  <Scc.  are  wholly  free  from  metrical 
imperfections. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  one  extreme  we  have 
reached  another.  Our  incautious  predecessors, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton,  were 
sometimes  justly  blamed  for  wanton  and  needless 
deviations  from  ancient  copies;-  and  we  are 
afraid  that  censure  will  as  equitably  fall  on  some 
of  us,  for  a  revival  of  irregularities  which  have 
no  reasonable  sanction,  and  few  champions  but 
such  as  are  excited  by  a  fruitless  ambition  to 
defend  certain  posts  and  passes  that  had  been 
supposed  untenable.  The  "  wine  of  collation," 
indeed,  had  long  been  *'  drawn,**  and  little  be- 
side the  *'  mere  Ices  was  left'*  for  very  modern 
editors  "  to  brag  of.'*  It  should  therefore  be  re- 
membered, that  as  judgement,  without  the  aid  of 
collation,  might  have  insufiicient  materials  to 
work  on,  so  collation,  divested  of  judgement,  will 
be  often  worse  than  thrown  awav,  because  it  in- 
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troduces  obscurity  instead  of  light.  To  render 
Sbak^peare  less  intelligible  by  a  recall  of  corrupt 
phraseology,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  surest 
way  to  extend  his  fame  and  multiply  his  readers ; 
unless  (like  Curll  the  bookseller,  when  the  Jews 
spoke  Hebrew  to  him,)  they  happen  to  have  most 
faith  in  what  they  least  understand.  Respecting 
our  author  therefore,  on  some  occasions,  we 
ginnot  join  in  the  prayer  of  Cordelia  :— 

<c  ■■     ■     .  Restoration  hang 

"  Thy  medicine  on  his  lips  I" 

It  is  unlucky  for  him,  perhaps,  that  between  the 
interest  of  his  readers  and  his  editors  a  material 
difference  should  subsist.  The  former  wish  to 
meet  with  as  few  difficulties  as  possible,  while  the 
latter  are  tempted  to  seek  them  out,  because  they 
afford  opportunities  for  explanatory  criticism. 

Omissions  \n  our  author's  works  are  frequently 
suspected,  and  sometimes  not  without  sufficient 
reason.  Yet,  in  our  opinion,  they  have  suffered 
a  more  certain  injury  from  interpolation  ;  for  al- 
most as  often  as  their  measure  is  deranged,  or 
redundant,  some  words,  alike  unnecessary  to  sense 
and  the  grammar  of  the  age,  may  be  discovered, 
and  in  a  thousand  instances,  might  be  expunged, 
without  loss  of  a  single  idea  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  a  liberty  which  we  have  sometimes  taken, 
though  not  (as  it  is  hoped)  without  constant  no- 
tice of  it  to  the  reader.  Enough  of  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  attempted,  to  show  thai 
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^ore,  on  ihe  same  plan,  might  be  done  with 
safety,*  —  So  far  from  understanding  the  powet 
of  an  ellipsis,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
very  name  of  this  figure  in  rheiorick  never  reached 
the  ears  of  our  ancient  editors,  i laving  on  this 
subject  the  support  of  Dn  Farmer  s  acknowledged 
judgement  and  experience,  we  ^hd\\  not  shrink 
from  controversy  with  those  who  maintain  a  diffe- 
rent opinion,  and  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  modern 
suggestions  if  opposed  to  the  authority  of  quartos 
and  folios^  consigned  to  us  by  a  set  of  people 
who  were  wholly  uninstructed  in  the  common 
forms  of  style,  orthography  and  punctuation* — 
We  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  a 
blind  fidelity  to  the  eldest  printed  copies,  is  on 
fome  occasions  a  confirmed  treason  against  the 
sense,  spirit,  and  versification  of  Shakspearc. 

All  these  circumstances  considered,  it  is  time, 
instead  of  a  timid  and  servile  adherence  to  an- 
cient copies,  when  (offending  against  sense  and 
metrej  they  furnish  no  real  help,  that  a  future 
editor,  well  acquainted  with  the  phraseology  of 
our  author's  age^  should  be  at  liberty  to  restore 
iome  apparent  meaning  to  his  corrupted  linCfi^ 
and  a  decent  (low  to  his  obstructed  vcrsilicaiioni 


•  Suffu-icisr  iiiitance*  oi  measure  thtts  rrnderijd  defective*  and  ii| 
(he  present  cduion  uniinitndedi  mty  be  found  hi  t!ie  three  bit  nets  i}f 
U^mleft  an^  in  Otkcth^  The  kngtii  at  this  ptefatory  Jid\  enijenicfit 
hii  precluded  their  cucmplific^uyu,  ^vhich  '^;^%  licie  t^irjm  to  li&ve 
beer*  fjivcn.- — We  wiiJtf  liowcvfr,  to  unpicsi  ih«  fotegmtii^  citcuyi* 
Et*Hce  wn  th«  m€JM^iy  of  the  judicioiu  teador*  '    * 
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The  latter  (as  already  has  been  observed)  may  be 
frequently  effected  by  the  expulsion  of  useless  |ind 
supernumerary  syllables^  and  an  occasional :^up« 
ply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously  have  been  omiu- 
ltd,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  liemings 
and  Condell,  whose  fraudulent  preface  ^asseks 
that  they  have  published  our  author's  plays  "  as 
absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them." 
Till  somewhat  resembling  the  process  above  sugi> 
gested,  be  authorized^  the  publick  will  ask  in 
vain  for  a  commodious  and  pleasant  text  of  Shak- 
speare.  Nothing  will  be  lost  to  the  world  on 
account  of  the  measure  recommended,  there  be- 
ing folios  and  quartos  enough  remaining  for  the 
use  of  antiquarian  or  critical  travellers,  to  whom 
a  jolt  over  a  rugged  pavement  may  be  more  de- 
lectable than  an  easy  passage  over  a  smooth  one, 
though  they  both  conduct  to  the  same  object. 

To  a  reader  unconversant  with  the  licenses  of 
a  theatre,  the  charge  of  more  material  interpola- 
tion than  that  of  mere  syllables,  will  appear  to 
want  support ;  and  yet  whole  lines  and  passages 
in  the  following  plays  incur  a  very  just  suspicion 
of  having  originated  from  this  practice,  which 
continues  evert  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
our  dramatick  arrangements;  for  the  propensity 
of  modern  performers  to  alter  words,  and  occa- 
sionally introduce  ideas  incongruous  with  their 
author's  plan,  will  not  always  escape  detection. 
In  such  vagaries  our  comedians  have  been  much 

Vol.  I.  b 
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too  frequently  indulged  i  but  to  the  injudicious 
tragical  interpolator  no  degree  of  favour  should 
be  shown^  not  even  to  a  late  Matilda,  who^  in 
Mr,  Hoijie's  Douglas  thought  fit  to  change  the 
obscure  intimation  with  which  her  part  should 
have  concluded — . 


>  such  a  son. 


<*  And  such  a  husband,  make  a  woman  bold. — 

into  a  plain  avowal,  that 

« auch  a  son» 

**  And  such  a  husband,  drive  me  to  myfaU.*^ 

Here  we  perceive  that  Fate,  the  old  post-horse 
of  tragedy,  has  been  saddled  to  expedite  intelli^ 
gence  which  was  meant  to  be  delayed  till  the 
necessary  moment  of  its  disclosure.  Nay,  fur- 
ther :  the  prompter  s  book  being  thus  corrupted, 
PO  tbc  first  night  of  the  revival  of  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  play  at  Drury*lane,  tbq  same  ^pu- 
ripus  nonsense  was  beard  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
^iddons,  lips,  whose  matchless  powers  should  be 
leered  >9nly  to  the  task  of  animating  thct  purest 
strains  of  dramatick  poetry^-^Many  other  inslarfces 
of  tbe  same  presumption  might  have  been  sub-^ 
joined,  bad  they  not  been  withheld  through  ten- 
derness to  performers  now  upon  the  stage^— r- 
Similar  interpolations^  however,  an  ithc  text  of 
Shakspeare,  can  only  be  suspected,  and  thereforo 
unust  remain  uoe;xpelled<  .  :     ,.  ■ 

..  Toother  defects  ,of  out  late  editions  nQay*|>e 
subjoined,  as  not  the  UasMiotorioins,  mi  exuboi^ 
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nmce  of  comment.  Our  situation  has  not  un- 
aptly resembled  that  of  the  fray  in  the  first  scene 
iA  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

•«  While  wc  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
**  Came  more  and  niorey  and  fought  on  part  and  part :-' 

till,  as  Hamlet  has  observed,  we  are  contending 

•«  ■  for  a  plot 

**  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause." 

Indulgence  to  the  remarks  of  others,  as  well  as 
partiality  to  our  own ;  an  ambition  in  each  little 
Hercules  to  set  up  pillars,  ascertaining  how  far  he 
had  travelled  through  the  dreary  wilds  of  black 
letter;  and  perhaps  a  reluctance  or  inability  to 
decide  between  contradictory  sentiments,  havft 
dio  occasioned  the  appearance  of  more  annota- 
tions dian  were  absolutely  wanted,  unless  it  be 
thought  requisite  that  our  author,  like  a  Dauphin 
Classick,  should  be  reduced  to  marginal  prose  for 
the  use  of  children  ;  that  all  his  various  readings 
(assembled  by  Mr.  Capell)  should  be  enumerated, 
the  genealogies  of  all  his  real  personages  deduced; 
and  that  as  many  of  bis  plays  as  are  founded  on 
Roman  or  British  history,  should  be  attended  by 
complete  transcripts  from  their  originals  in  Sir 
Thomas  North's  Plutarch,  or  the  Chronicles  of 
Hall  and  Holinshed. — These  faults,  indeed, — si 
quid  prodest  delict  a  fateri^ — within  half  a  century, 
(when  the  present  race  of  voluminous  criticks  is 
extinct)  cannot  fail  to  be  remedied  by  a  judicious 
and  frugal  selection  from  the  labours  of  us  all. 

b2 
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Nor  is  such  an  event  to  be  deprecated  even  by 
ourselves ;  since  we  may  be  certain  that  some  ivy 
of  each  individual's  growth  will  still  adhere  to  the 
parent  oak,  though  not  enough^  as  at  present^  to 
"  hide  the  princely  trunk,  and  suck  the  verdure 
out  of  it."* — It  may  be  feared  too,  should  we 
persist  in  similar  accumulations  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter, that  our  readers  will  at  length  be  frighted 
away  from  Shakspeare,  as  the  soldiers  of  Cato 
deserted  their  comrade  when  he  became  bloated 
with  poison — crescens  fuglre  cadaver.  It  is  our 
opinion,  in  short,  that  every  one  who  opens  the 
page  of  an  ancient  English  writer,  should  bring 
with  him  some  knowledge ;  and  yet  he  by  whom 
a  thousand  minutiae  remain  to  be  learned,  needs 
not  to  close  our  author's  volume  in  despair,  for 
his  spirit  and  general  drift  are  always  obvious, 
though  his  language  and  allusions  are  occasionally 
obscure. 

We  may  subjoin  (alluding  to  our  own  practice 
as  well  as  that  of  others)  that  they  whose  remarks 
are  longest,  and  who  seek  the  most  frequent  op- 
portunities of  .introducing  their  names  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  author's  page,  arc  not,  on  that  account, 
the  most  estimable  criticks.  The  art  of  writing, 
notes,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  pleasantly  observed  in 
his  preface,  p.  235,t  is  not  of  difficult  attainmeAt. 
Additional  hundreds  might  therefore  be  supplied; 
for  as  often  as  a  various  reading,  whether  scrvicc- 

♦   Tempt <r,         f  Set  alio  Addiioa*s  SpcctaUr^  Xo.  470. 
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able  or  not^  is  to  be  found,  the  discoverer  can 
bestow  an  immediate  reward  on  his  own  industry, 
by  a  display  of  his  favourite  signature.  The  same 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  opportunities  of  ap- 
propriating to  ourselves  what  was  originally  said 
by  another  person,  and  in  another  place. 

Though  our  adoptions  have  been  slightly  men- 
tioned already,  our  fourth  impression  of  the  Plays 
ofShakspeare  must  not  issue  into  the  world  with- 
out particular  and  ample  acknowledgements  of 
the  benefit  it  has  derived  from  the  labours  of  the 
last  editor,  whose  attention,  diligence,  and  spirit 
of  enquiry,  have  very  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
whole  united  phalanx  of  his  predecessors. — His 
additions  to  our  author's  Life,  his  s^ttempt  to 
ascertain  the  Order  in  which  his  plays  were  writ- 
ten, together  with  his  account  of  our  ancient 
Stage,  &c.  are  here  re-published;  and  every 
reader  will  concur  in  wishing  that  a  gentleman 
vho  has  produced  such  intelligent  combinations 
from  very  few  materials,  had  fortunately  been 
possessed  of  more. 

Of  his  notes  on  particular  passages  a  great  ma- 
jority is  here  adopted.  True  it  is,  that  on  sonic 
points  we  fundamentally  disagree;  for  instance, 
concerning  his  metamorphosis  of  monosyllables 
(like  burn,  sworn,  worn,  here  and  fbere,  arms  and 
charms,)  into  dissyllables;  his  contraction  of  dis- 
syllables (like  neither,  rather,  reason,  lover.  See.) 
into  monosyllables ;  and  his  sentiments  respecting 
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the  worth  of  the  variations  supplied  by  the  second 
folio.*— On  the  first  of  these  contested  matters  wc 
commit  ourselves  to  the  publick  ear ;  on  the  se- 
cond we  must  awhile  solicit  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 

The  following  conjectural  account  of  the  pub- 
lication of  this  second  folio  (about  which  no  cer- 
tainty can  be  obtained)  perhaps  is  not  very  re- 
mote from  truth. 

When  the  predecessor  of  it  appeared,  some  in- 
telligent friend  or  admirer  of  Shakspeare  might 
have  observed  its  defects^  and  corrected  many  of 
them  in  its  margin,  from  early  manuscripts,*  or 
authentick  information. 

.  That  such  manuscripts  should  have  remained^ 
fan  excite  no  surprize.  The  good  fortune  that, 
till  this  present  hour,  has  preserved  the  Chester 
and  Coventry  Mysteries^  Tancred  and  Gismund  t 
as  originally  written,  the  ancient  play  of  Timan, 
the  JVifcb  of  Middleton,  with  several  older  as  well 
as  coeval  dramas  (exclusive  of  those  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne's  library)  might  ^rely  have 
befriended  some  of  our  author's  copies  in  16329 
only  sixteen  years  after  his  death. 

That  oral  information  concerning  his  works 
was  still  accessible,  may  with  similar  probability 
be  inferred;  as  some  of  the  original  and  most 

*  See  Mr.  Holt  White's  note  on  Romio  ttnd  JuKel,  VoL  XIV. 
p.  413.  n.  6, 

f  i.e.  at  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1568.  See  Wartoni  Vol. 
XII.p.376,  n.g. 
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knowing  perfonners  in  his  difFerent  pieces  were 
then  alive  (Lowin  andTaylin*,  for  instance,};  and 
it  must  be  ceruin,  that  on  the  stage  tiiey>  never  ut* 
tered  such  mutilated  lines  and  unintelligible  non* 
sense  as  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  their  re* 
apeqtive  parts,  in  both  the  first  quarto  and  folio  * 
editions. 

The  fcrfio  therefore  of  1623,  corrected,  from 
one  or  both  the  authorities  above  mentioned,  we 
conceive  to  have  been  the  basis  of  its  successor  in 
i6s». 

At  die  same  time,  however,  a  fresh  and  abun« 
dant  series  of  errors  and  omissions  was  created  in 
the  text  of  our  author ;  the  natural  and  certain 
conseqtience  of  every  re-impression  of  a  work 
which'  is  not  overseen  by  other  eyes  than  those 
of  its  printer. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  person  who 
furnished  the  revision  of  the  first  folio,  wrote  a 
very  obscure  hand,  and  was  much  cramped  for 
room,  as  the  margin  of  this  book  is  always  nar« 
row.  Su<ik  being  the  case,  he  might  often  have 
been  compelled  to  deal  in  abbreviations,  which 
were  sometimes  imperfectly  deciphered,  and  some* 
times  wholly  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Malone,  indeed,  frequently  points  his  ar- 
tillery at  a  personage  whom  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  a  phantom;  wc  mean  the  Editor  of 
the  second  folio;  for  perhaps  no  such  literary 
agent  as  an  editor  of  a  poetical  work  unaccompa^ 
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nied  by  comments,  was  at  that  period  to  be  found. 
This  office,  if  any  where,  was  vested  in  ihe  printer^ 
who  transferred  it  to  his  compositors;  and  these 
worthies  discharged  their  part  of  the  trust  with  a 
proportionate  mixture  of  ignorance  and  inatten^ 
tion.  We  do  not  wish  to  softeii  our  expression; 
for  some  plays,  like  The  Mhfor turns  of  Art  bun 
and  many  books  of  superior  consequence,  like 
Fax's  Martyrs  and  the  Cbronkles  of  Holinsbed^ 
&c,  were  carefully  prepared  for  the  pubtick  eye 
by  their  immediate  authors,  or  substitutes  quali^ 
ficd  for  their  undertaking.  But  about  the  year 
1600,  the  era  of  total  incorrectness  commenced, 
and  works  of  almost  all  kinds  appeared  with  the 
disadvantage  of  more  than  their  natural  and  in- 
herent imperfections* 

Such  too,  in  these  more  enlightened  days,  when 
few  compositors  are  unskilled  in  orthography  and 
punctuation,  would  be  the  event,  were  compli- 
cated works  of  fancy  submitted  to  no  other  su- 
perinlendancc  than  their  own.  More  attentive 
and  judicious  artists  than  were  employed  on  our 
present  edition  of  Shakspeare,  are,  I  believe,  no 
where  to  be  found ;  and  yet  had  their  proofs  es- 
caped correction  from  an  editor,  the  text  of  our 
author  in  many  places  would  have  been  materially 
changed.  And  as  all  these  changes  would  have 
originated  from  attention  for  a  moment  relaxed^ 
interrupted  memory,  a  too  hasty  glance  at  the  page 
before  them,  and  other  incidental    causes,   they 
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could  not  have  been  recommended  in  preference 
to  the  variations  of  the  second  folio,  which  in  se- 
veral instances  have  been  justly  reprobated  by  the 
last  editor  of  Shakspeare.  What  errors  then  might 
not  have  been  expected^  when  compo$itors  were 
wholly  unlettered  and  careless,  and  a  corrector  of 
the  press  an  officer  unknown  ?  To  him  who  is  in* 
dined  to  dispute  our  grounds  for  this  last  asser- 
tion, we  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  errata 
at  the  ends  of  multitudes  of  our  ancient  publica- 
tions, where  the  reader's  indulgence  is  entreated 
for  **  faults  escaped  on  account  of  the  author'A 
distance  from  the  press;*'  faults,  indeed,  which 
could  not  have  occurred,  had  every  printing- 
office,  as  at  present,  been  furnished  with  a  regular 
and  literary  superintendant  of  its  productions.-*- 
How  then  can  it  be  expected  that  printers  who 
were  often  found  unequal  to  the  task  of  setting 
forth  even  a  plain  prose  narrative,  consisting  of  a 
few  sheets,  without  blunders  innumerable,  should 
have  done  justice  to  a  folio  volume  of  dramatick 
dialogue^.in  metre,  which  required  a  so  much 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  ? 

But  the  worth  of  our  contested  volume  also 
seems  to  be  questioned,  because  the  authority  on 
which  even  such  changes  in  it  as  are  allowed  to 
be  judicious,  is  unknown.  But  if  weight  were 
granted  ^o  this  argument,  what  support  could  be 
found  for  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  MSS.  of 
various  descriptions?  The  names  of  their  tran- 
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scribers  are  alike  undiscovered ;  and  yet  dieir  au- 
thority^  when  the  readings  they  present  are  va-» 
luable^  will  seldom  fail  to  be  admitted. 

Nay»  furdier : — it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that 
what  we  style  a  younger  and  inferior  MS.  will  oc- 
casionally correct  the  mistakes  and  supply  the  de- 
^ciencies  of  one  of  better  note^  and  higher  anti- 
quity. Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  book  printed 
in  1632  be  allowed  the  merit  of  equal  services  to 
-a  predecessor  in  1623  ? 

^.  Such  also,  let  us  add,  were  the  sentiments  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  we  cannot  repeat  without 
a  sigh,  which  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
value,  will  not  suspect  of  insincerity:  we  mean 
our  late  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  In  his 
library  was  this  second  folio  of  our  author  s  plays. 
He  always  stood  forward  as  a  determined  advo* 
cate  for  its  authority,  on  which,  we  believe,  more 
than  one  of  his  emendations  were  formed.  At 
least,  we  are  certain  tliat  he  never  auempted  any, 
before  he  had  consulted  it. 

He  was  once,  indeed,  offered  a  large  fragment 
of  the  first  folio;  but  in  a  few  days  he  returned  it, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  did  not  perceive  any  de* 
cidcd  superiority  it  could  boast  over  its  immediate 
successor,  as  the  metre,  imperfect  in  the  elder,  was 
often  restored  to  regularity  in  the  junior  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Malone,  however,  in  his  Letter  to  Dr. 
Farjtier,  has.  styled  these  necessary  corrections 
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such  ^*  as  could  not  escape  a  person  of  the  most 
ordinary  capacity,  who  had  been  one  month  con- 
versant with  a  printing-house;"  a  description 
mortifying  enough  to  the  present  editors,  whoj 
after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years  with  typogra- 
phical mysteries,  would  be  loath  to  weigh  their 
own  amendments  against  those  which  this  second 
folio,  with  ail  its  blunders,  has  displayed. 

The  same  gendeman  also  (see  his  Preface,  p.  410) 
speaks  with  some  confidence  of  having  proved 
his  assertions  relative  to  the  worthlessness  of  thii 
book.  But  how  are  these  assertions  proved  ?  By 
exposing  its  errors  (some  of  which  nevertheless 
are  of  a  very  questionable  shape)  and  by  observ. 
ing  a  careful  silence  about  its  desens.*  Th6  latter 
surely  should  have  been  stated  as  weU  as  the 
former.  Otherwise,  this  proof  will  resemble  the 
"ill-roasted  egg"  in  As  you  like  it^  which  was 
done  only  **  on  one  side." — If,  in  the  mean  time, 
some  critical  arithmetician  can  be  found,  who  will 
impartially  and  intelligently  ascertain  by  way  of 
D'  and  C  the  faults  and  merits  of  this  book,  and 
thereby  prove  the  former  to  have  been  many,  and 
the  latter  scarce  any  at  all,  we  will  most  openly 
acknowledge  our  misapprehension,  and  subscribe 
(a  circumstance  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed) 

*  Thu$  (as  one  instance  out  of  several  that  might  be  produced)  when 
Mr.  Malooe,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ^  very  judiciously  restores  the 
uncommon  word — ging,  and  supports  it  by  instances  from  TJie  New  Inn 
and  Tike  Alchemist,  he  forbears  to  mention  that  such  also  is  the  reading 
of  the  second,  though  not  of  the  frst  folk).    See  Vol.  III.  p.  45O1  n*  7. 
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to  the  superior  sagacity  and  judgement  of  Mr. 
Malone. 

To  conclude^  though  we  are  far  from  asserting 
that  this  republication,  generally  considered^  is 
preferable  to  its  original,  we  must  still  regard  it 
as  a  valuable  supplement  to  that  work ;  and  no 
stronger  plea  in  its  favour  can  be  advanced,  than 
the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Malone.  The 
numerous  corrections  from  it  admitted  by  that 
gentleman  into  his  text,*  and  pointed  out  in  his 
» • 

*  Amounting  to  (at  we  are  informed  by  a  very  accurate  compositor 
w!io  undertook  to  count  them)  186. 

Imtancct  wherein  Mr.  Malone  hat  admitted  the  Corrections  of  the 
Stctnd  Folio. 

TemptJi               —               —               —  —               —  4 

Two  Gentlemen »/ Verona               —                —  —         —  lo 

Merry  Wives  0/  Windsor            —                 —  — •             —  5 

Measure/or  Measure            —             —              —  —         . —  1^ 

Comedy  0/ Errors            —            —            —  —              —  it 

Much  Ado  ohout  Nothing        —                —  —                  —  o 


Lovers  Labour* s  Lost 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream  —                —            —          —  4 

Merchant  of  Venice  —                —                —                   —  t 

As  you  like  it                —  —                —            —            —  1^ 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  —                —                 — ^                   —  i5 

All's  well  that  ends  well  —                —                ^          _-.  5 

Twelfth  Night            —  —                —                —          —  ^ 

Winter's  Tale  —                  —                  —                  —  8 

Machetk                 •—  —                 —                 —            —  5 

King  John         .—     *  —                 —                  —                   —  ^ 

King  Richard  IL         —  —                 —                 —          —  , 

King  Henry  JV.  Part  I i  —                 —                  —                 —  1 

//.  -                 -                  _         -.  1 

King  Nenry  V,                  —  —                   —                  —  y 

King  Henry  VL  Part  J,  —                 —                 —          -.  ^ 

.: //.  -              -              ~              -,  a 
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notts,  'Will,  in  our  judgement,  contribute  to  ks 
eulogium ;  at  least  cannot  fail  to  rescue  it  froni 
his  prefatory  imputations  of — ^'  being  of  no  value 
whatever/*  and  afterwards  of—*'  not  being  worth 
— three  shillings,*  *'  See  this  VoL  p.  368,  and 
p.  4fiO.  n.  5. 

Our  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  so  far  honour-  m 
as  to  observe,  that  the  foregoing  opinions  were 
not  suggested  and  defended  through  an  ambitious 
spirit  of  contradiction.  Mr.  Malone's'  Preface, 
indeed,  p.  366,  will  absolve  us  from  that  censure ; 
for  he  allows  them  to  be  of  a  date  previous  to  his 
own  edition.  He,  therefore,  on  thb  subject,  is 
the  assailant,  and  not  the  conductors  of  the  present 
republication. 

King  Henry  VL  Part  III.  —                —                —         —  , 

King  Richard  III.             —  —                    —                   —  o 

King  Henry  V 111,  —                     —                      —             ^  5 

Ceriolanus                  —  —                   —                 —         — •  o 

Julius  Casar           —  —                 —                 —             —  t 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  —                 —                 —                      —  -j 

Timon  of  Athens            —  —                 —                 —           —  i 

Troilus  and  Cressida  —                 —                     —                 —  o 

Cymbeline                 —  —                   —                   —           -^  xp 

King  Lear                   —  —                 —                   —         -«,  « 

Romeo  and  Juliet  —                 —                 —                     _-,  ^ 

Hamlet             —             ^  ^                 ^              _,'       —  ^ 

etheUo                   —  -^                 —               —                 —  o 

Total        —     1S6 

Plymsili  . 

*  This  doctrine,  howtver,  appears  to  have  made  few  proselytes :  at 
least,  some  late  catalogues  of  our  good  friends  the  booksellers,  have 
•xpressed  their  dissent  from  it  in  terms  of  tincoaimon  force. 
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But  though,  in  the  course  of  succeeding  strict 
lures,  several  other  of  Mr.  Malone's  positions 
may  be  likewise  controverted,  sonie  with  seri- 
ousness, and  some  with  levity,  (for  our  discussions 
are  not  of  quite  so  solemn  a  turn  as  those  which 
involve  the  interests  of  our  country,)  we  feel  an 
undissembled  pleasure  in  avowing  that  his  remarks 
are  at  once  so  numerous  and  correct,  that  when 
criticism  *•  has  done  its  worst,'*  their  merit  but  in 
a  small  degree  can  be  affected.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  he  himself  will  hereafter  join  with 
us  in  considering  no  small  proportion  of  our  con- 
tested readings  as  a  mere  game  at  literary  push- 
pin ;  and  that  if  Shakspeare  looks  down  upon  our 
petty  squabbles  over  his  mangled  scenes,  it  must 
be  with  feelings  similar  to  those  of  Lucan's 
hero, 

n'dHque  sui  ludibna  trvna\ 

In  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Malone,  indeed,  a  direct 
censure  has  been  levelled  at  incorrectness  in  the 
text  of  the  edition  1778.  The  justice  of  the  impu-> 
tation  is  unequivocally  allowed ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  might  not  this  acknowledgement  be  seconded 
by  somewhat  like  a  retort  ?  for  is  it  certain  that  the 
collations,  &c.  of  1790  are  wholly  secure  from 
similar  charges?  Are  they  accompanied  by  no 
unauthorized  readings,  no  omission  of  words,  and 
transpositions  ?  Through  all  the  plays,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  copy, 
they  have  been  with  some  diligence  retraced,  and 
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the  firailtics  of  their  coilator,  such  zs  they  are. 
have  been  ascertained*  They  shall  not,  how* 
eiicer^  be  ostentatiously  pointed  out,  and  for  this 
only  reason: — That  as  they  decrease  but  liu 
i\t,  if  at  all,  the  vigour  of  Shakspeare,  the  cri^ 
tick  who  in  general  has  performed  with  accuracy 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  literary  tasks,  ought  not  to 
be  nidested  by  a  display  of  petty  faults,  which 
might  have  eluded  the  most  vigilant  faculties  of 
si^  and  hearing  that  were  ever  placed  as  spies 
over  the  labours  of  each  other.  They  are  not 
even  mentioned  here  as  a  covert  mode  of  attack, 
or  as  a  '^  note  of  preparation"  for  future  hostili- 
ties. The  office  of  ^  devising  brave  punishmenu** 
for  Pithless  editors,  is  therefore  strenuously  de- 
clined, even  though  their  guilt  should  equal 
that  of  one  of  their  number  (Mr.  Stcevens)  who 
stands  convicted  of  having  given  winds  instead  of 
ivind,  stables  instead  of  stable,  sessions  instead  of 
session,  sifis  instead  of  sin,  and  (wc  shudder  while 
we  recite  the  accusation)  my  instead  of  mine.^ 

it       I  such  small  deer 

"  Have  been  oiir  food  for  many  a  year  ;'* 

SO  long,  in  truth,  that  any  further  pursuit  of  them 
is  here  renounced,  together  with  all  triumphs 
founded  on  the  detection  of  harmless  synonymous- 
particles  that  accidentally  may  have  deserted  tlieir 
proper  places  and  wandered  into  others,  without 
injury  to  Shakspearc. — A  few  chipped  or  dhs- 

•  •  •  *  Stft  Mr.  Ma)6iif  *t  Preftcf,  p.  ^9-2,  et  sff. 
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jointed  stones  will  not  impair  th6  shape  or  endan* 
ger  the  stability  of  a  pyramid.  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  exactness^  yet  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  but  that  a  single  lucky  conjecture 
or  illustration^  should  outweigh  a  thousand  spu-- 
rious  batbs  deposed  in  favour  of  legitimate  bas*s^ ' 
and  the  like  insignificant  recoveries^  which  may 
not  too  degradingly  be  termed — the  haberdashe- 
ries of  criticism ;  that  "  stand  in  number,  though 
in  reckoning  none ;"  and  are  as  unimportant  to 
the  Poet's  fame, 

**  As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
"  To  his  grand  sea.  ** 

We  shall  venture  also  to  assert,  that,  on  a  minute 
scrutiny,  every  editor,  in  his  turn,  may  be  charged 
with  omission  of  some  preferable  reading ;  so  that 
he  ^vho  drags  his  predecessor  to  justice  on  this 
score,  will  have  good  luck  if  he  escapes  ungalled 
by  recrimination. 

If  somewhat/  therefore,  in  the  succeeding  vo- 
lumes has  been  added  to  the  correction  and  illus-* 
tration  of  our  author,  the  purpose  of  his  present 
editors  is  completely  answered.  On  any  thing 
like  perfection  in  their  labours  they  do  not  pre- 
sume, being  too  well  convinced  that,  in  defiance 
of  their  best  efforts,  their  own  incapacity,  and 
that  of  the  original  quarto  and  folio-mongers,  have 
still  left  sufficient  work  ft>r~a  race  of  commentators 
who  are  yet  unborn. 

Be  it  remembered  also,  that  the  assistants  and 
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^dvenaries  of  editors^  enjoy  one  material  advan- 
tage over  editors  themselves.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  select  their  objects  of  remark ; 


■         I  nil  et  qua 

JDcsfawU  tractata  mtttcere  potst,  rdinquuwi. 

The  fate  of  the  editor  in  form  is  less  propitious. 
He  is  expected  to  combat  every  difficulty  from 
iirhich  bis  auxiliaries  and  opponents  could  secure 
an  honourable  retreat.  It  should  not  therefore 
be  wondered  at^  if  some  of  his  enterprizes  are 
unsuccessful, 

Thou^  the  foregoing  Advertisement  has  run 
out  into  an  unpremeditated  lengthy  one  circum- 
stance remains  to  be  mentioned. — ^The  form  and 
substance  of  the  commentary  attending  this  re- 
publication having  been  materially  changed  and 
enlarged  since  it  first  appeared^  in  compliance 
with  ungrateful  custom,  the  name  of  its  original 
editor  might  have  been  withdrawn :  but  Mr. 
Steevens  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  forego  an 
additional  opportunity  of  recording  in  a  title-page 
that  he  had  once  the  honour  of  being  united  in  a 
task  of  literature  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  malevolence  cannot 
obscure,  nor  flattery  transfer  to  any  other  candi-» 
date  for  publick  favour. 


Vol.  I. 
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It  may  possibly  be  expected,  that  a  list  of 
Errata  should  attend  so  voluminous  a  work  as 
this,  or  that  cancels  should  apologize  for  its  more 
material  inaccuracies.  Neither  of  these  measures, 
however,  has  in  the  present  instance  been  adopted, 
and  for  reasons  now  submitted  to  the  publick. 

In  regard  to  errata,  it  has  been  customary  with 
not  a  few  authors  to  acknowledge  .small  mistakes^ 
that  they  might  escape  the  suspicion  of  greater,* 
or  perhaps  to  intimate  that  no  greater  could  be 
detected.  Both  little  and  great  (and  doubtless 
there  may  be  the  usual  proportion  of  both)  are 
here  exposed  (with  very  few  exceptions)  to  the 
candour  and  perspicacity  of  the  reader,  who  needs 
not  to  be  told  that  in  fifteen  volumes  octavo  of 
intricate  and  variegated  printing,  gone  through  in 
the  space  of  about  twenty  months,  the  most  vigilant 
eyes  must  occasionally  have  been  overwatched, 
and  the  readiest  knowledge  intercepted.  The  sight 
of  the  editors,  indeed,  was  too  much  fatigued  to 
encourage  their  engagement  in  so  laborious  a  re- 
vision ;  and  they  arc  likewise  convinced  that  sub- 
stitutes are  not  always  qualified  for  their  task; 
but  instead  of  pointing  out  real  mistakes,  would 
have   supposed  the  existence   of  such   as  were 


-  the  hospitable  door 


*'  Expoft'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape." 

Paradise  Lostf  B.  I.  v.  504. 
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merely  founded  on  their  own  want  of  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  spelling  and 
language ;  for  even  modern  poetry  has  sometimes 
been  in  danger  from  the  chances  of  their  super- 
intendance.  He  whose  business  it  is  to  offer  this 
unusual  apology,  very  well  remembers  to  have 
been  sitting  with  Dr,  Johnson,  when  an  agent 
from  a  neighbouring  press  brought  in  the  proof 
sheet  of  a  republication,  requesting  to  know  whe- 
ther a  particular  word  in  it  was  not  corrupted. 
*  So  far  from  it.  Sir,  (replied  the  Doctor,  with 
some  harshness,)  that  the  word  you  suspect  and 
would  displace,  is  conspicuously  beautiful  where 
it  stands,  and  is  the  only  one  that  could  have 
done  the  duty  expected  from  it  by  Mr.  Pope." 

As  for  cancels,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
careless  binder  to  defeat  their  purpose ;  for  they 
are  so  seldom  lodged  with  uniformity  in  their 
proper  places,  that  they  as  often  serve  to  render 
copies  imperfect,  as  to  screen  an  author  from  the 
charge  of  ignorance  or  inattention.  The  leaf 
appropriated  to  one  volume,  is  sometimes  shuffled 
into  the  corresponding  page  of  another ;  and 
sometimes  the  faulty  leaf  is  withdrawn,  and  no 
other  substituted  in  its  room.  These  circum- 
stances might  be  exemplified;  but  the  subject  is 
scarcely  of  consequence  enough  to  be  more  than 
generally  stated  to  the  reader,  whose  indulgence 
is  again  solicited  on  account  of  blemishes  which 
in  the  course  of  an  undertaking  like  this  are  un- 

c  2 
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avoidable,  and  could  not,  at  its  conclusion,  have 
been  remedied  but  by  the  hazard  of  more  exten- 
sive mischief; — an  indulgence,  indeed,  that  will 
more  readily  be  granted,  and  especially  for  the 
sake  of  the  compositors,  when  it  is  understood, 
that,  on  an  average,  every  page  of  the  present 
work,  including  spaces,  quadrats,  points  and  let- 
ters, is  (to  speak  technically)  composed  of  2680 
distinct  pieces  of  metal.* 

As  was  formerly  therefore  observed,  he  who 
waited  till  the  river  should  run  dry,  did  not  act 
with  less  reason  than  the  editors  would  do,  who 
should  suspend  a  voluminous  and  complicated 
publication,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rendering  it  ab- 
solutely free  from  literary  and  typographical 
errors. 


*  Number  of  letters,  Sec,  in  a  page  of  Shaktpeare,  1793. 


Text. 
The  average  number  in  each  line 
(including  letters,  points,  spaces, 
&c.)  is  47  ;  the  number  of  lines 
in  a  page--37. 

47 
37 

3>9 

141 


N0T19. 
The  average  number  in  each  line 
(including  letters,  points,  spaces, 
&c.)  is  67  ;  the  number  of  lines 
in  a  page— 47 

67 
47 

469 

t68 


1 739  in  a  page.  3149  m  a  page, 

from  this  calculation  it  is  clear,  that  a  common  page,  admitting  it 
to  consist  of  1 -3d  text,  and  a-3ds  notes,  contains  about  e68o  distinct 
pieces  of  metal ;  which  multiplied  by  16,  the  number  of  pages  in  a 
sheet,  will  amount  to  42,880 — the  misplacing  of  any  one  of  whick 
w««ld  inevitably  caust  a  blunder.     PLYMiii.i. 
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Tempist,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  7.  n,  9. 

—bring  her  to  try  with  main  course,] 

This  phrase  occurs  also  in  Smith's  Sea-GrammarM  i6ij, 
4%  under  the  article  How  to  handle  a  ship  in  a  storme. 
<<  Let  us  lie  at  Trie  with  our  maine  course ;  that  is,  to  hale 
the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheat  close  aft,  the  holing  set  up,  and 
the  helme  tied  close  aboord.''  p.  40.    St  sevens. 

Tempest,  Vol.  III.  p.  121. 

Dele  the  whole  of  note  8.  Broom  groves  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  reading*  and  only  wanted  proper  explanation. 

Broom,  in  this  place,  signifies  the  Spartium  scoparium, 
ci  which  brooms  are  frequently  made.  Near  Gamlingay  in 
Cambridgeshire  it  grows  high  enough  to  conceal  the  tallest 
cattle  as  they  pass  through  it ;  and  in  places  where  it  is  cul- 
dvatedy  still  Ugher :  a  circumstance  that  had  escaped  my 
notice,  till  I  was  told  of  it  by  Professor  Martin,  whose  name 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  insert  among  those  of  other 
friends  who  have  honoured  and  improved  this  work  by  their 
various  conununications.    St  e  eve  ns. 

Gent.  ofVerona^Woi,  III.  p.  184, 1. 16,  for  Looh  read.  And. 
Ibid.  p.  200, 1.  12,  for  sbc  made,  read,  she  batb  made. 
Ibid.  p.  240, 1.   4»  for  therefore,  read,  thereof. 

Merry  Wives,  Sec.  Vol.  III.  p.  381,  n.  6. 

up  with  your  fights y"]  This  passage  may  receive 

an  additional  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  different  illustration 
from  John  Smithes  Sea-Grammar,  4^.  1627.  In  page  58 
he  says,  <*  But  if  you  sec  your  chase  strip  himself  into 
fighting  sailcs,  that  is,  to  put  out  his  colours  in  the  poope, 
his  flag  in  the  maine  top,  his  streamers  or  pendants  at  the 
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end  of  his  yards'  anns>  Sec.  provide  yourself  to  fight." 
Again,  p.  60.  ''  Thus  they  use  to  strip  themselves  into 
their  short  sailes,  or  fighting  sailes,  which  is  only  the  fore 
sail,  the  maine  and  fore  top  sailes,  because  the  rest  should 
not  be  fired  or  spoiled  ;  besides  they  would  be  troublesome 
to  handle,  hinder  our  sights  and  the  using  our  armes  :  he 
makes  ready  his  close  fights  fore  and  aft.*'  In  a  former 
passage,  p*  58,  he  has  said  that  **  a  ship's  close  fights  are 
small  ledges  of  wood  laid  crosse  one  another,  like  the  grates 
of  iron  in  a  prison's  window,  betwixt  the  maine  mast  and 
the  fore  mast,  and  are  called  gratings  or  nettings,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

Twelfth  Night,  Vol.  IV.  p.  139,  n.  8. 

Dr.  Farmer  would  read  fat  instead  of  tall,  the  former  of 
these  epithets,  in  his  opinion,  being  referable  to  the  fol- 
lowing words — a  good  housekeeper.    Steevens. 

AlVs  well.  Sec.  Vol.  VI.  p.  187.    Dele  n.  4. 

I  have  here  been  guilty  of  an  oversight.  The  King  of 
France's  disorder  is  specified  as  follows  in  Painter's  Transla- 
tion from  Boccaccio's  Novel,  on  which  this  play  was  founded  : 
•«  She  heard  by  report  that  the  French  King  had  a  swelling 
upon  his  breast,  which  by  reason  of  ill  cure,  was  growen  into 
2,  fistula y^^  Sec. — There  was  consequently  no  ground  for  my 
former  supposition.    Ste  eve  ns. 

AlPs  well.  Sec.  Vol.  VI.  p.  275,  add  to  n.  4. 

I  took  this  lark  for  a  hunting,]  This  is  a  fine  discrimina- 
tion between  the  possessor  of  courage,  and  him  that  only  has 
the  appearance  of  it. 

The  bunting  is  hi  feather,  size,  and  form,  so  like  the 
sky-lark,  as  to  require  nice  attention  to  discover  the  one 
from  the  other ;  it  also  ascends  and  sinks  in  the  air  nearly 
in  the  same  manner :  but  it  has  little  or  no  song,  which 
gives  estimation  to  the  sky-lark.     J.  Joh  nson. 
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Xing  Richard  11.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  188.  To  foUow  Dr. 
Farmer's  note. 
Bacon  elsewhere  glances  at  the  same  transaction.  •*  And 
"  for  your  comparison  with  Richard  II.  I  see  you  follow 
"  the  example  of  them  that  brought  him  upon  the  stage, 
"  and  into  print  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.'*  Works. 
Vol.  IF.  p.  278.  The  partizansof  Essex  had,  therefore, 
procured  the  publication  as  well  as  the  acting  of  this  phy. 

Holt  Whitb. 

King  Richard  II.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  330.  n.  4. 

Since  the  foregoing  Note  was  printed  off,  I  have  satisfied 
myself,  that  this  ballad  was  written,  not  on  the  conspiracy 
against  Henry  IF.  but  on  the  death  of  William  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  taken  and  beheaded  by  the  cap« 
tiin  of  a  ship  called  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  in  May,  1450^ 
when  it  appears  to  have  been  composed,  and  is  consequently 
to  be  regarded  as  a  satire  upon  the  ministers  or  court  party 
of  that  time.     Kirsos. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Vol.  XI.  p.  310. 

Mr.  Vaillant  adds  to  n.  9.  that  Cotton  dedicated  his 
Treatise  on  Fishing  to  his  Jatbcr  Walton ;  arid  that  Ash- 
mole  in  his  Diary  observes — "  April  3.  Mr.  William  Back- 
house of  Swallowfield  in  com.  Berks,  caused  mc  to  call  him 
jatbcr  thenceforward."     St  sevens. 

Troilus  and  Crcssida,  Vol.  XL  p.  388. 

My  sacred  aunt.]  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  give 
to  the  uncle  the  title  of  Sacred,  $«»o?.  Patruus  avunculus  '• 
»^o<  »<xl^5  dttou  Gaz.  de  Senec.  patruus  "0  w^s  f**?!^  fl£»oc» 
avunculus,  Budaei  Lcxic. — $i»os  is  also  used  absolutely  for 
*o  ir^o?  TTotl^  Oi»o?,  Euripid.  Jphigen.  Taurid,  1.  930. 

I^».  "H  xou  vo&oviloL^  ^uQ^*'x/^^!kffu  ^9/xovs'.  And  Xenoph.  Kt^y 
sra*^.  lib.  1.  passim.     Vaillant. 

This  circumstance  may  tend  to  establish  an  opinion  I  have 
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elsewhere  expiess^,  that  this  Play  was  not  the  entire  cocn^ 
position  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  Grccbm  before  us  was 
probably  unknown.    Stbiv£ns. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  427. 

'  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose.]  To  afford 
scmie  meaning  to  this  poor  but  intended  witticism.  Dr. 
Fanner  would  read — ^<  proves  thee  far  and  wide  abroad, 
goose.'*    Stbevbns. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  541 »  add  to  n.  7. 

By  the  Statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ch.  22. 
it  is  declared— That  no  batchelor  or  scholar  shall  go  into 
the  town  without  a  companion  as  a  witness  of  his  honesty* 
on  pain  for  the  first  ofience  to  be  deprived  of  a  week's  com- 
mons, with  further  punishment  for  the  ofience  if  repeated. 

Reed. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

Shakspcare's  House ;  to  fece  p.  17,  Vol.  I. 

The  fac-simile  of  Shakspeare's  hand-writing,  with  a  label 
and  seal,  to  face  his  Mortgage,  Vol.  I.  p.  89. 

The  fac-simile  of  the  hand- writing  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
witnesses  to  his  will,  to  face  p.  101,  Vol.  I. 

The  Morris-dancers  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  Vol.  VIH, 
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ACCOUNT    OF    THE    LPFE,    &c.         ' '\ 
O  F 

M^ILLIAM   SHAKSPEARE. 

WRITTEN      BY      MR.     ROWE. 

IT  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  refped  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  excellent  men,  efpeciallyof  thofe  whom 
their  wit  and  learning  have  made  famous,  to  deliver 
fome  account  of  themfelves,  as  well  as  their  works, 
to  pofterity.  For  this  reafon,  how  fond  do  we  fee 
fome  people  of  difcovering  any  little  perfonal  ftory 
of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  !  their  families,  the 
common  accidents  of  their  lives,  and  even  their 
fhxpe,  make,  and  features,  have  been  the  fubjeft 
of  critical  inquiries.  How  trifling  focver  this  curi- 
ofity  may  fecm  to  be,  it  is  certainly  very  natural; 
and  we  arc  hardly  fatisficd  with  an  account  of  any 
remarkable  perfon,  till  vvc  have  heard  him  dcfcribed 
even  to  the  very  cloaths  he  wears.  As  for  what 
relates  to  men  of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  an  au- 
thor may  fometimes  conduce  to  the  better  under- 
ftanding  his  book ;  and  though  the  works  of  Mr. 
Shakfpeare  may  feem  to  many  not  to  want  a  com* 
ment,  yet  I  fancy  feme  little  account  of  the  man 
himfelf  may  not  be  thought  improper  to  go  along 
with  them. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare,  and  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  VVarwickfliirc,  in 
April  1564.  His  family,  as  appears  by  the  regifter 

Vol.  I.  B 
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•    •      • 

and.'pu6fick  writings  relating  to  that  town,  were 

of  good  figure  and  fafhion  there,  and  are  mentioned 

..as:gentlemen.     His  father,  who  was  a  confiderable 

/dealer  in  wool,*  had  fo  large  a  family,  ten  children 


*  His  father  ^  ivho  ivas  a  eoy?Jt:lerable  dealer  in  ivool^  It  appears 
that  he  had  been  officer  and  bailiff  of  Stratford-upon-Avon;  and 
that  he  enjoyed  feme  hereditary  lands  and  tenements,  the  reward  of 
his  grandfather's  faithful  and  approv-cd  fervices  to  King  Henry  VII. 
Sec  the  Extraft  from  the  Herald's  OlHcc.     Th  z o ?  a l d. 

The  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Body  Corporate  of  Stratford,  now 
diftinguilbed  by  the  title  of  Mavor,  was  in  the  early  charters  called 
the  High  Bailiff.  This  office  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  filled  in  i  ^69, 
»s  appears  from  the  folic -ving  cxtrads  from  the  books  of  the  corpo- 
ration, with  which  J  have  !)een  favoured  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port, Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

••  Jan.  10,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lady 
Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Shakfpeare  paffed  his  Chamberlain's  ac- 
counts. 

•*  At  the  Hall  holdcn  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  ele- 
venth year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  i  ^69,  were 
prefent  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare,  High  Bailiff."  [Then  follow  the 
names  of  the  Aldermen  and  Burgefles.] 

"  At  the  Hall  holden  Nov.  19th,  in  the  21ft  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  fovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  ordained,  that  every  Al- 
derman fliall  be  taxed  to  pay  weekly  4d.  faving  John Shahjpcare  and 
Robert  Bruce,  who  (hall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any  thing;  and  every 
burgefs  to  pay  2d." 

*•  At  the  Hall  holden  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  in  the  28th 
year  of  our  fovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth. 

**  At  this  hall  William  Smith  and  Richard Courte  are  chofen  to 
be  Aldermen  in  the  places  of  John  Whcler,  and  John  Shakfj^are, 
for  th.it  Mr.  Whcler  doth  defire  to  be  put  out  of  the  company,  and 
Mr.  Shakfi  ere  doth  not  come  to  the  halls,  when  they  be  warned, 
nor  hatli  not  done  of  long  time." 

From  thcfe  extra<fts  it  may  be  cnllc»5lcd,  (as  is  obfervedby  the 
gentleman  above- mentione<l,  to  whofe  obliging  attention  to  my  in- 

?|uirics  I  am  indebted  for  many  particulars  relative  to  our  iwet's 
amily,)  that  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  in  the  former  part  of  his  lite  was 
in  good  circumllances,  fuch  perfons  bein^  generally  chofen  into  the 
corporation;  and  from  his  Ix-in;;  excuJed  [in  1 5^79]  to  pay  4d. 
weekly,  and  at  a  fubfcquent  period  (ic86)  put  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion, that  he  was  then  reduced  in  his  circumltances. 

It  appears  from  a  note  to  W.  Dethick's  Grant  of  Arms  to  him  ia 
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in  all,  that  though  he  was  his  eldeft  fon,  he  could 
^ive  him  no  better  education  than  his  own  employ- 
ment.    He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time 
&t  a  free-fchool,^  where,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired 
what  Latin  he  was  mafter  of:  but  the  narrownefs 
of  his  circumftances,  and  the  want  of  his  affiftance 
at  home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from 
thence,  and  unhappily  prevented  his  further  pro- 
ficiency in  that  language.  It  is  without  controverfy, 
that  in  his  works  we  fcarce  find  any  traces  of  any 
thing  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients. 
The  delicacy  of  his  tafte,  and  the  natural  bent  of 
^his  own  great  genius,  (equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
fome  of  the  beft  of  theirs,)  would  certainly  have 
led  him  to  read  and  ftudy  them  with  fo  much  plea* 
fure,  that  fome  of  their  fine  images  would  naturally 
have  infinuated  themfelves  into,  and  been  mixed 
with  his  own  writings ;  fo  that  his  not  copying  at 
leaft  fomething  from  them,  may  be  an  argument 
of  his  never  having  read  them.   Whether  his  igno- 
rance of  the  ancients  were  a  difadvantage  to  him 
or  no,  may  admit  of  a  difpute :    for  though  the 
knowledge  of  them  might  have  made  him  more 
corredt,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  re- 

1596,  now  in  the  College  of  Arms,  Vincfnt,  Vol.  157,  p.  24,  that 
he  was  a  jufticc  of  the  peace,  and  poflefTed  of  lands  and  tenements 
to  the  amount  of  500I. 

Our  poet's  mother  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Arden  of 
Wellinecote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  who,  in  the  Mf.  above 
referred  to,  is  called  **  a  gentleman  of  worfliip."  The  family  of 
Ardffi  is  a  very  ancient  one  ;  Robert  Arden  of  Bromwich,  efq.  be- 
ing in  the  lift  of  the  gentry  of  this  county,  returned  by  the  commif- 
fioners  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Jrlcnry  VI.  A.D.  1433.  Kdward 
Arden  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1 568. — The  woodland  part  of 
this  county  was  anciently  called  Anlem  ;  afterwards  foftened  to  Ar^ 
den.     Hence  the  name.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

5  He  bad  bred  him  ^  it  is  true,  for  fome  time  at  a  free-fchool^  The 
frct-fchoo],  I  prefume,  founded  at  Stratford.     Theobald. 
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gularity  and  deference  for  them,  which  would  have 
attended  that  corredlnefs,  might  have  reftrained 
feme  of  that  fire,  impctuolity,  and  even  beautiful 
extravagance,  which  we  admire  in  Shakfpeare: 
and  I  believe  we  are  better  pleafed  with  thofe 
thoughts,  altogether  new  and  uncommon,  which 
his  own  imagination  fupplied  him  fo  abundantly 
with,  than  if  he  had  given  us  the  moft  beautiful 
paffages  out  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  that 
in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  that  it  was  pofliblc 
for  a  mafter  of  the  Englilh  language  to  deliver  them. 
Upon  his, leaving  fchool,  he  feems  to  have  given 
entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father 
propofed  to  him ;  *  and  in  order  to  fettle  in  the 
world  after  a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to 
marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.^  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,^  faid  to  have  been 


^  —  into  that  *way  of  living  ivhich  his  father  propofed  to  him  ;]  I 
bcHcvc,  that  on  leaving  fchool  Shakfpeare  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  foinc  country  attorney,  or  the  fenefchal  of  fome  nianor  court.  Sec 
the  Ejffay  on  the  order  of  his  plays  ^  Article,  Hamlet.     M  alone. 

^  —  he  thought  fit  to  marry  ivhile  he  luas  yet  *very  youu£,']  It  i% 
certain  he  did  fo ;  for  by  the  monament  in  Stratfoid  church  ereded 
to  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  Sufanna,  the  wife  of  John  Hall, 
gentleman,  it  appears,  that  (he  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  1649,  ^S^^ 
66 :  fo  that  (he  was  bom  in  15839  when  her  father  could  not  be 
full  19  years  old.     Theobald. 

Sufanna,  who  was  our  poet *s  eldeft  child,  was  baptized.  May  26^ 
IC83.  Shakfpeare  therefore,  havine  been  horn  in  April  1564*  was 
nineteen  the  month  preceding  her  birth.  Mr.  Theobald  was  mis- 
taken in  furpofing  that  a  monument  was  ercded  to  her  in  the  church 
of  Stratfom.  There  is  no  memorial  therein  honour  of  either  our 
poet's  wife  or  daughter,  except  flat  tomb>ilones,  by  which,  how- 
ever, the  time  of  their  refpettive  deaths  is  afcertained. — His  daugh- 
ter, Sufanna,  died,  not  on  the  fecond^  but  the  eleventh  of  July, 
1649.     Theobald  was  led  into  this  error  by  Dugdale.     Malone. 

^  His  ivife  luas  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaiuay^  She  was  eight 
years  okier  than  her  hulbaiul,  and  died  in  1623  >  at  the  age  of  67 
years.    Theobald. 
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a  fubftantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford* In  this  kind  of  fettlement  he  continued  for 
fome  time,  till  an  extravagance  that  he  was  guilty 
of  forced  him  both  out  of  hh  country,  and  that 
way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up;  and  though 
it  feemed  at  firft  to  be  a  blemifli  upon  his  good 
manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards 
happily  proved  the  occaJion  of  exerting  one  of  the 
greatcft  gemufes  that  ever  was  known  in  dramatick 
poetry*  He  had  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to 
young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company  ;  and  amongft 
them,  fome  that  made  a  frequent  prat^ticc  of  decr- 
ftealing,  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing 
a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Chadecote,  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  pro- 
fecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fome- 
what  too  fevcrcly  j  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill 
ufage^  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.^     And  though 


The  following  is  the  infcription  on  her  tomb-ilonc  in  tlie  church 
of  Stratford  ; 

•*  Here  ly-crh  interred  the  body  of  Akne,  wife  of  William 
Shakefpcare,  who  departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  AuguH,  16%^^ 
bei&£  of  the  ^^-  of  67  yeares,'* 

After  this  infcription  fojbw  fix  iMm  verfes^  not  worth  prcferv* 
iug.    Ma  LONE* 

"  in  Qrder  to  rt^vettge  ihai  ill  a/age ^  ht  madt  a  lal/ad  h^h 

hm*\  Mr.  William  Oldys,  (Norroy  Kiiig  at  Anns,  and  well  known 
from  the  fharu  he  had  in  coinpiiing  the  Hiograpkiti  Brtiannica J  amotig 
the  collections  which  he  left  for  a  Lifr  nf  Shnk/^are^  ohferves,  that 
"  — there  was  a  very  aged  gentleman  iiving  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stratford,  [where  he  died  tifty  ycara  fmce)  who  had  not  only 
heard*  from  feveral  old  people  in  that  town,  of  Shakfpcare's  tranf. 
greffion*  but  could  remember  the  Hrft  fbnza  of  that  bitter  ballad, 
which  J  repeating  to  one  of  hii  acquaintance,  he  preferved  It  in 
writing;  and  here  11  is  neither  better  nor  worfe,  but  Mthfully 
I  ran  fen  bed  fjoro  the  copy  which  his  f  elation  very  courteonlly  com- 
inonicated  to  me/* 
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this,  probably  the  firft  eflay  of  his  poetry,  be  loft, 
yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  very  bitter,  that  it 

•*  A  parlicmcntc  member,  a  judice  of  peace, 
••  At  home  a  poor  fcare-croue,  at  Lond.>n  an  affc, 
**  If  lowfie  is  Lucy,  as  fomc  volkc  mifcalle  it, 
•'  Then  Lucy  is  lowfic  whatever  befall  it : 

*•  He  thinks  himfelf  greatc, 

«*  Yet  an  aiTe  in  his  uate 
•«  We  allcwe  by  hib  ears  but  with  aflcs  to  mate. 
"  If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 
**  Sing  lowfie  Lucy,  whatever  beiall  it." 

Contemptible  as  this  performance  muft  now  appear,  at  the  time 
i^en  it  was  written  it  might  have  ha.l  fufficient  power  to  irritate  a 
Tain,  weak,  and  vindi^ive  roagiftrate  ;  efpecially  as  it  was  affixed  to 
{evetad  of  his  park-gates,  and  confcv^ucntly  publifhed  among  hit 
ndghbours.^It  may  be  remarked  likcAife,  that  the  jingle  on 
ti^iich  it  turns,  occurs  in  the  firft  fcene  of  The  Merry  Wrues  of 
Wmdjor. 

I  may  add,  that  the  veracity  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys  has  never  yet 
been  impeached  ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  ballad  (hould  be 
foiged,  from  which  an  undifcovcred  wag  could  derive  no  triumph 
Ofcr  antiquarian  credulity.     Steevens. 

According  to  Mr.  Capell,  this  ballad  came  originally  from  Mr, 
Thomas  Jones,  who  lived  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worceftcrlhire, 
about  1 8  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  diod  in  1703,  aged 
onwards  of  ninety.  **  He  remembered  to  have  heard  from  feveral 
cU  people  at  Stratford  the  ftory-  of  Shakfpeare's  robbing  Sir  Thomas 
JjBcy's  park;  and  their  account  of  it  agreed  with  Mr.  Rowe's,  with 
ffitt  addition,  that  the  ballad  written  againll  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  by 
Shakfpeare  was  lluck  upon  his  park-gate,  which  exafperated  the 
IfMght  to  apply  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  ti)  pn)ceed  againft  him.  Mr, 
JoBO  (it  is  added)  put  down  in  writing  the  firft  ftanza  of  this  ballad, 
^ybich  was  all  he  remembered  of  it."  In  a  note  on  the  tranfcript 
^yilfa  which  Mr.  Cajrell  was  furniftied,  it  is  faid,  that  "  the  people 
of  thofe  parts  pronounce  lowfie  like  Lucy."  They  do  fo  at  this  clay 
ia  Scotland.  Mr.  Wilkes,  grandfon  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
llr*  Jones  repeated  the  ftanza,  appears  to  have  Ix^n  the  perfon  who 
Me  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Oldys,  and  Mr.  Capell. 

■  In  t  Manufcript  Hiftory  of  the  Stage^  full  of  forgeries  and  falfe- 
lipodi  of  various  kinds,  written  (1  fufped  by  William  Chetwood 
^piooiptcr)  fome  time  between  April  1727  and  Odober  17301  is 
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redoubled  the  profecotion  againfl:  him  to  that  de- 
gree, that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  bufincns  and 
family  in  Warwicklhire^  for  fometime,  and  ibelter 
bimfelf  in  London, 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accidcnr*  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  his  firit  acquaintance  in  th<: 
playhoufe.  He  was  received  into  the  company 
then  in  being,  at  firft  in  a  very  mean  rank/  but 
his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the 
ftage,  foon  dillinguilbed  him,  if  not  as  an  extraor- 
dinar)'  ador,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name 
is  printed,  as  the  cuftom  wasinthofc  times,  amongft 
thofe  of  the  other  players,  before  Ibme  old  plays, 
but  without  any  particular  account  of  what  fort  of 
parts  he  ufed  to  play ;  and  though  I  have  inquired, 
I  could  never  meet  with  any   further  account  of 


tbe  following  paflTage,  to  which  the  reader  will  give  Juft  as  much 
credit  as  he  thnika  fit : 

"  Here  we  fhaVi  obfervc,  that  tht:  learned  Mr,  Jofhua  Barna, 
Ute  Greek  PrpfelFor  of  the  Umv^crfrH*  of  Cambridge,  baiting  abaut 
forty  years  ago  at  an  mn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  an  old  w^oman 
Ringing  part  of  the  ahovc-faid  fong,  fuch  was  hb  refpe^  for  Mr* 
Shdkfpearc's  genius,  that  he  gave  bcr  a  new  gown  far  the  two  fol- 
lowirrg  iUnzas  in  it  ;  and,  could  flic  have  fa  Id  it  all,  he  would  (as 
he  often  faid  in  company,  when  any  difcourfe  has  cafaally  arofe 
about  him)  havegiv^en  her  ten  guineas  : 

**  Sir  Thomas  wns  too  covetous^ 

"  To  covet  fo  much  deer, 

**  VtTien  horns  enottgh  upon  his  head 

**  Moli  plainly  did  apiKar, 

f*  Had  not  his  worlhip  one  deer  kfi? 

"  What  then  ?  He  hiid  a  wife 
**  Took  pains  enough  to  ftnd  liim  horns 

"  Should  hlUi  J  ID  during  Jile,"  Malone. 
*  Hf  'umi  remv€ti  itu  fk^  mm^^mj — &t  firfi  *>  a  ^vrrj  memt  mfik  ;] 
There  is  a  flagc  tradiiion,  ihat  hii  firit  oflSce  in  the  theatre  wa* 
th;4tQf  Calt^h^j,  or  proai|3tor*s  attendant  i  whofe  employ  men  c  it  it 
to  ei^fe  the  performers  notice  to  be  ready  to  enter,  as  oficii  as  the 
liu  Gaels  of  the  play  rci^uires  their  ap^xsiiiance  on  the  ft  age. 

MAtOWB* 
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him  this  way,  than  that  thetopof  hiB  performance 
was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet,"^  l  fhouid  have 
been  much  more  pleafcd,  to  have  learned  from 
certain  authority,  which  was  the  firfl:  play  he  wrote;  • 
it  would  be  without  doubt  a  picafurc  to  any  man, 
curious  in  things  of  this  kind,  to  fee  and  know 
what  was  the  firft  cflTay  of  a  fancy  like  Shakfpcare's. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings,  like 
thofc  of  other  authors,  among  their  lead  perfedt 
writings;  art  had  fo  little,  and  nature  fo  large  a 
fliare  in  what  he  did,  that,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  mod 
vigorous,  and  had  the  mod  fire  and  ftrength  of 
imagination  in  them,  were  the  beft.^  I  would  not 
be  thought  by  this  to  mean,  that  his  fancy  was  fo 
loofe  and  extravagant,  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
rule  and  government  of  judgment;  but  that  what 
he  thought,  was  commonly  fo  great,  fo  juftly  and 
rightly  conceived  in  itfelf,  that  it  wanted  little  or 
no  correction,  and  was  immediately  approved  by 
an  impartial  judgment  at  the  firfl:  light.  But  though 
the  order  of  time  in  which  the  feveral  pieces  were 
written  be  generally  uncertain,  yet  there  are  paf- 


f  than  that  the  top  nf  his  perfortnayice  iJcas  the  Ghoft  in  his<nvH 

Hamlet.]  See  fuch  noiices  as  J  have  l^en  able  to  collcft  on  this 
fubjcA,  in  the  Lill  of  old  Englifh  adlors  prjf.     Maloke. 

*  to  have  learned  J  t-om  ctrlain  authority^  ivhich  ^Mas  the  firft. 

flay  he  iv/o/^jj  The  higheft  date  of  any  I  can  yet  find,  is  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  1597,  when  the  author  was  ^  years  old  ;  and  Richard  the 
Second,  and  Third,  in  the  next  year,  viz.  the  34th  of  his  age. 

Pope. 

Richard  II.  and  III.  were  lx>th  printed  in  i  597. — On  the  order 
of  time  in  which  bhakfjxarc's  plays*  were  written,  fee  the  Eflay  in 
this  volume*    Malonb. 

I   . for  aught  I  knrruj,  the  performances  of  his  youth — *were  the 

heft,]  Sec  this  notion  controverted  in  /in  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  ordir 
of  Shakfpeare's  plays.     M  A  LO  N  s^ 
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fages  in  fome  few  of  them  which  fecm  to  fix  their 
dates.  So  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  dA 
of  H^nry  I  be  Fifih^  by  a  compliment  very  hand- 
fomely  turned  to  the  earl  of  Eilex,  ftiows  the  play 
to  have  been  written  when  that  lord  was  general 
for  the  queen  in  Ireland  ;  and  his  clogy  upon  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  her  fuccelFor  king  James,  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  Henry  ibt*  Eighth^  m  a  proof  of 
that  play's  being  written  after  the  accefllon  of  the 
latter  of  thofc  two  princes  to  the  crown  of  England* 
Whatever  the  particular  times  of  his  writing  were, 
the  people  of  his  age,  who  began  to  grow  wonder^ 
fully  fond  of  diverlions  of  this  kindj  could  not  but 
be  highly  plea  fed  tofeca  geniusarifeamongft  thcni 
of  fo  pleafurable,  fo  rich  a  vein,  and  fo  plentifully 
capable  of  furni  filing  their  favourite  entertainments* 
Belidcs  the  advantages  of  his  wit,  he  was  in  himfelf 
a  good-natured  man,  of  great  fwcetnefs  in  his 
manners,  and  a  mott  agreeable  companion  i  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder,  if,  with  fo  many  good  qualities, 
he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  heft  conver- 
fations  of  thofc  times.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  feveral 
of  his  plays  afted  before  her,  and  without  doubt 
gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of  ht  r  favour  i  it  is 
that  maiden  princefs  plainly,  whom  he  intends  by 

-^—  a  hk  vcftaJ*  throned  b/  the  weft. 

and  that  whole  paflage  is  a  compliment  very  pro- 
perly brought  'n\  and  very  handfomely  applied  to 
her.  She  was  fli  well  pieafcd  with  that  admirable 
character  of  FalftartV  Jn  The  Two  Part^  of  Henry 
ibe  Fourfb^  that  fhe  commanded  him  to  continue  it 
for  one  play  more,^  and  to  fliow^  him  in  love.  This 


*  Jh£  iQm mended  him  f&  cminite  1/  fir  cite  f/aj  mortt  ]    Thlf 
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found  fomething  fo  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  hini 
firft  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to  the  public k/ 


•  to  rfcoM/ncnd  Mr,  J onCon  and  his  «wriiiugs  io  the  puhlick,^ 

In  Mr.  Rowc's  firft  edition,  after  thefc  words  was  inferted  the 
following  pafTage : 

**  After  this,  they  were  profcffcd  friends ;  though  I  do  not  knour 
whether  the  other  ,ever  made  him  an  equal  return -of  gentlenefs  and 
Sincerity.  Ben  was  naturally  proud  and  infolent,  and  in  the  days  of 
his  reputation  did  fo  far  take  upon  him  the  fupremacy  in  wit,  that 
he  could  not  but  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  any  one  chat  feemed  to 
ftand  in  com^tition  with  him.  And  if  at  times  he  has  afieded 
to  commend  him,,  it  has  always  been  with  feme  refervc;  infinuating 
his  uncorredlnefs,  a  carclefs  manner  of  writing,  and  want  of  judge- 
ment. The  praiie  of  feldom  altering  or  blotting  out  what  he  writ» 
which  was  given  him  by  the  players,  who  were  the  firft  jMibliftiert 
of  his  works  after  his  death,  was  what  Jonfon  could  not  bear :  he 
thought  it  impoftihle,  perhaps,  for  another  man  to  ftrike  out  the 
gicateft  thoughts  in  the  fineft  expreflion,  and  to  reach  thofe  excel* 
kocies  of  poetry  with  the  eafe  ot  a  firft  imagination,  which  himfeif 
with  infinite  labour  and  ftudy  could  but  hardly  attain  to." 

I  have  preferved  this  paffage  becaufe  I  believe  it  ftriftly  true,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  laft  line,  inftead  of  but  hardly »  I  would  read — 
never. 

Dryden,  we  are  told  by  Pope,  concurred  with  Mr.  Rowe  in 
thinking  Jonfon's  pofthumous  verfcs  on  our  ?LMt\iOT /paring  and  /«• 
vidhuu—^^Set  alfo  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  thofe  verfes. 

Before  Shakfpcare's  deafly  Ben's  envious  difpofition  is  mentioned 
by  one  of  his  own  friends  ;  it  muft  therefore  have  been  even  then 
notorious,  though  the  writer  denies  the  truth  of  the  charge : 
"  To  my  well  accomplilh'd  friend,  Mr.  Ben.  Jonlon. 
«*  Thou  an  found  in  body ;  but  fome  fay,  thy  foulc 
«•  EfTvy  doth  ulcer  \  yet  corrupted  hearts 
•*  Such  cenfurers  muft  have." 

Scourge  of  Foil}' 9  by  J.  Davics,  printed  about  1611. 
The  following  lines  by  one  of  Jonfon's  admirers  will  fufficiently 
fupport  Mr.  Rowe  in  what  he  has  faid  relative  to  the  (lownefs  of 
that  writer  in  his  compofitions : 

*•  Scorn  then  their  cenfures  who  gave  out,  thy  wit 

•*  As  long  upon  a  comedy  did  fit 

••  As  elephants  bring  forth,  and  that  thy  blots 

**  And  mendings  took  more  time  than  Fortune-Plots; 

**  That  fuch  thy  drought  was,  and  fo  great  thy  thirft, 

**  That  all  thy  plays  were  drawn  at  the  Mermaid  hx^  \ 
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J^nfon  was  certainly  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  in 
^Kat  had  the  advantage  of  Shakfpeare ;  though  at 


**  That  the  king's  yearly  butt  wrote,  and  his  wine 
•«  Hath  more  right  than  thou  to  thy  Catiline" 
The  writer  docs  not  deny  the  charge,  but  vindicates  his  friend 
l>y  faying  that,  however  flow, 

'•'  He  that  writes  well,  writes  quick. — " 

Verfes  on  B.  Jonfon,  by  Jafper  Maync. 
So  alfo  another  of  his  Panegyrics : 

**  Admit  his  mufe  was  flow,  'tis  judgment's  fate 
«•  To  move  like  greateft  princes,  ftillin  ftate." 
liiTk^  Return  from  Pamaffus,  1 606,  Jonfon  is  faid  to  be  **  fo 
finvanenditer,  that  he  were  better  betake  himfdf  to  his  old  trade 
rf  bricklaying."     The  fame  piece  furniflies  us  with  the  earlieft  inti- 
mation of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Shakfpeare.     '•  Why  here's 
oar  fellow  Shakfpeare  put  them  [the  univerfity  poets]  all  down,  ay, 
and  Ben  Jonfon  too.     O,  that  cen  Jonfon  is  a  peflilent  fellow ;  he 
brought  up  Horace  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shak- 
fpeare hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  liewray  his  credit." 
Fuller,  who  was  a  diligent  inquirer,  and  lived  near  enough  the  time 
to  be  well  informed,  confirms  this  account,  afferting  in  his  H^or^ 
tbies,  1662,  that  ••  many  were  the  wit-combats"  between  Jonfon 
and  our  poet. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumftance  that  old  Ben  fhould  lor  near  two  cen- 
turies have  flalked  on  the  flilts  of  an  artificial  reputation ;  and  that 
even  at  this  day,  of  the  very  few  who  read  his  works,  fcarcely  one 
in  ten  yet  ventures  to  confefs  how  little  entertainment  they  afford. 
Such  was  the  impreflion  made  on  the  publick  by  the  extravagant 
praifes  of  thofe  who  knew  more  of  bt>oks  than  of  the  drama,  that 
Dryden  in  his  EJfay  on  Dramaiick  Poejie,  written  about  1667,  does 
not  venture  to  go  further  in  his  elogiuni  on  Shakfpeare,  than  by 
faying,  **  he  was  at  leafl  yo'//'>r//  equal,  if  not  his  fuperior  ;"  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  Mock  Ajirohger,  1671,  he  hardly  dares  to  affert, 
what,  m  my  opinion,  cannot  be  denied,  that  **  alljonfon's  pieces, 
except  three  or  four,  are  but  crambe  bis  coda\  the  fame  humours  a 
little  varied  and  written  worfe.  ' 

Ben  howe\'er  did  not  truft  to  the  praifes  of  others.  One  of  his 
admirers  honeilly  confeiTcs, 

«  he 

*•  Of  whom  I  write  this,  has  prevented  me, 
*•  And  boldly  faid  fo  much  in  his  own  praifc, 
«<  No  other  pen  need  any  trophy  raifc." 
In  vain,  however,  did  he  endeavour  to  bully  the  town  into  ap- 
probation by  telling  his  auditors,  «•  By  G —  'lis  good,  and  if  you 
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the  fame  time  I  believe  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
what  nature  gave  the  latter,  was  more  than  a  balance 

like't,  you  may  ;**  and  by  pouring  out  againft  thofe  who  preferred 
our  poet  to  him,  a  torrent  of  illiberal  abufc  ;  which,  as  Mr,  Wal- 
pole  juftly  obferves,  fome  of  his  contemporaries  were  willing  to 
think  wit,  becaufe  they  were  afraid  of  it :  for,  notwithftanding  ail 
his  arrogant  boafts,  notwithdanding  all  the  clamour  of  his  parti- 
zans  both  in  his  own  life-time  and  for  fixty  years  after  his  aeath, 
the  truth  is,  that  his  pieces,  when  firft  performed,  were  fo  far  from 
being  applauded  by  the  people,  that  they  were  fcarcely  endured ; 
and  many  of  them  were  adually  damned. 

**  the  fine  plufh  and  velvets  of  the  age 

**  Did  oft  for  fixpence  damn  thee  from  the  ftage," — 
(ays  one  of  his  eulogifts  injon/onius  Virbius,  4to.  1638.  Jon(bn 
himfelf  owns  that  Sejanus  was  damned.  "  It  is  a  poem,"  fays  he, 
in  his  dedication  to  lord  Aubigny,  «*  that,  if  I  well  remember,  ia 
your  lord(hip*s  fight  fuffered  no  lefs  violence  from  our  people  here, 
than  the  fubjedl  of  it  did  from  the  rage  of  the  people  of  Rome." 
His  friend  £•  6.  (probably  Edmund  Bolton,)  fpeaking  of  the  fame 
performance,  fays, 

*•  But  when  I  view'd  the  people's  beaftly  rage, 
**  Bent  to  confound  thy  grave  and  learned  toil, 
•*  That  cod  thee  fo  much  fweat  and  fo  much  oil, 

*«  My  indignation  I  could  hardly  affuage." 
Again,  in  his  dedication  of  Catiline  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
author  fays,  *•  Pofterity  may  pay  your  l)enefit  the  honour  and  thanks, 
when  it  (hall  know  that  you  dare  in  thefe  jig-given  times  to  coun- 
tenance a  legitimate  poem.  I  muft  call  it  fo,  againft  all  noife  of 
efinion,  from  whofe  crude  and  ayrie  reports  I  appeal  to  that  great 
and  fingular  facuitie  of  judgment  in  your  lordfliip." 

See  alfo  the  Epilogue  to  Every  man  in  his  humour,  by  lord  Buck- 
hurft,  quoted  below  in  the  Account  of  our  old  Englijh  Theatres,  ad 
finem.  To  his  tcftimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthom- 
den,  (there  alfo  mentioned,)  may  be  added  that  of  Leonard  Digues 
in  his  Verfes  on  Shakfpeare,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  fays 
in  the  preface  to  his  Plays,  folio,  1665,  (not  thirty  years  after 
Ben's  death,)  "  When  I  confider  how  fevcre  the  former  age  haa 
been  to  fome  of  the  befi  of  Mr.  Jonfon's  never- to- be-equall'd  come- 
dies, I  cannot  bur  wonder,  why  any  poet  fhould  fpeak  of  former 
times."  The  truth  is,  that  however  extravagant  the  clogiums  were 
that  a  few  fcholars  gave  him  in  their  clofets,  he  was  not  only  not 
admired  in  his  own  time  by  the  generality,  but  not  even  unfterllood. 
His  friend  Beaumont  aifures  him  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  that  *•  hit 
fenfe  is  fo  deep  that  he  will  not  be  underftood  for  three  ages  to 
come."    Malon£. 
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*<^r  what  books  had  given  the  former;  and  the 
.iVidgment  of  a  great  man  upon  this  occafion  was, 
i  think,  very  juft  and  proper.  In  a  converfation 
between  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
Venant,  Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton, 
^nd  Ben  Jonfon,  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a 
profefled  admirer  of  Shakfpeare,  had  undertaken 
nis  defence  againfl:  Ben  Jonfon  with  fome  warmth; 
Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fat  ftill  for  fome  time,  told 
them,^  That  if  Mr.  Shakfpeare  had  not  read  the  an^ 
cientSy  he  had  likcv^ije  not  ftolen  any  thing  from  them ; 
and  that  if  he  would  produce  any  one  topick  finely  treats 
ed  by  any  one  of  them,  he  ivould  undertake  to  fbeua 
fomething  upon  the  fame  fubjecl  at  leajl  as  well  written 
by  Shakfpeare.^ 


^  Mr.  Hales,  ivhn  hnd  fat  ftill  fur  fame  time,  told  them,]  In  Mr. 
Rowc's  firft  edition  this  paflage  runs  thus : 

**  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fat  ftill  for  fome  time,  hearing  Ben  fre-^ 
gently  reproach  bim  iiith  the  ivant  of  linrt:iug  and  ignorance  of  the 
antients^  told  him  at  lofty  That  ii  Mr.  Shakfpeare/'  <!v:c.  By  the 
alteration,  the  fubfcqucnt  part  of  the  fentcnce — "  if  he  would  pro- 
duce," &c.  is  rendered  ungrammntical.     Ma  lone. 

*  he  f^juld  undertake  to  Jcciv  fcmctbin^  npnn  the  fame  fnhjeSi 

at  Uaft  at  ivell  lurUten  hj  Shakfpcart\'\  I  hail  long  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  find  out  on  what  authority  this  relation  was  founded ;  and 
have  very  lately  difcovercd  that  Mr.  Rowc  probably  derived  his  in- 
formation from  Dryden :  for  in  Gildon's  Litters  ai.'d  hjfays,  pub- 
lilhed  in  1694,  fiftten  years  before  this  Life  appeared,  the  fame 
llory  is  told  ;  and  Dr}'den,  to  whom  an  Kflay  in  vindication  of 
Shakfpeare  is  addrcfi'cd,  is  appealed  to  by  the  \.::tcr  as  iiis  autho- 
rity. 'As  Gildon  tells  the  ftory  with  fome  lli^ht  v:iriations  from 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Roue,  and  the  bo'?k  m  uhich  it  is  found 
13  now  extremely  fcarce,  I  fliall  fubjoin  the  pr.iLge  in  his  own 
worvis : 

**  But  to  give  the  world  fome  fatirfadion  that  Shakfpeare  has  had 
as  great  veneration  paid  his  excellence  by  men  of  uncjucfiioncd  parts, 
as  this  I  now  exprcA  for  him,  1  Ihall  give  fonic  account  of  what  1 
have  heard yro>w_yo//r  mouih,  fir,  about  the  noble  triumph  he  gained 
over  all  the  ancients,  by  the  judgment  of  the  ablcil  criticki  of  that 
time. 
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The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent,  as  all  men 
of  good  fcnfc  will  wilh  theirs  may  be,  in  eafe,  re- 
tirement, and  the  converfation  of  his  friends.     He 


••  The  matter  of  faft,  if  my  mcmoty  fail  mc  not,  was  this.  Mr. 
Hales  of  Eton  affirmed,  that  he  would  fhew  all  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity out-done  by  Shakfpeare,  in  all  the  topicks  and  common-places 
made  ufe  of  in  poetry.  The  enemies  of  Sliakfpeare  would  by  no 
means  yield  him  fo  much  excellence ;  fo  that  it  came  to  a  refolution 
of  a  trial  of  fkill  upon  that  fubjeft.  The  place  agreed  on  for  the 
difputc  was  Mr.  Hales's  chamber  at  Eton.  A  great  many  books 
were  fcnt  down  by  the  enemies  of  this  poet ;  ind  on  the  appointed 
day  my  lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  all  the  perfons  of 
quality  that  had  wit  and  learning,  and  imerefted  themfelves  in  the 
quarrel,  met  there  ;  and  upon  a  thorough  difquifition  of  the  point, 
the  judges  chofcn  by  agreement  out  of  this  learned  and  ingenious 
aflcmbly,  unanimoufly  gave  the  preference  to  Shakfpeare,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  vail  at  leaft  their  glory  in 
that,  to  the  Engliih  Hero." 

This  elogium  on  our  author  is  likcwife  recorded  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod by  Tate,  probably  from  the  fame  authority,  in  the  preface  to 
l\ic  Loyal  General  J  quarto,  1680:  "Our  learned  Hales  was  wont 
to  aiTcrt,  that,  fmce  the  time  of  Orpheus,  and  the  oldeft  poets,  no 
common-place  has  been  touched  upon,  where  our  author  has  not 
performed  as  well." 

Drydcn  himfelf  alfo  certainly  alludes  to  this  ftory,  which  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  related  both  to  Gildon  and  Rowe,  in  the  following 
paflage  of  his  Ejfay  of  Dramatkk  Poefy,  1 667  ;  and  he  as  well  as 
Gildon  goes  fomcwhat  further  than  Rowe  in  his  nanegyrick.  After 
giving  that  fine  character  of  our  poet  which  Dr.  John  ion  has  quoted 
in  his  preface,  he  adds,  •*  The  confideration  of  this  made  Mr. 
Hales  of  Eton  fay,  that  there  tvas  no  fttbjt  <7  cf  nvhich  any  poet  ever 
nvn'f,  hut  he  ivould  produce  it  much  better  done  hy  Shakfpeare \ 
and  liowfvcr  otliers  arc  now  generally  preferred  bef(>re  him,  yet  the 
age  wherein  he  lived,  which  had  contcnijx)rarics  with  him,  Fletcher 
and  Jonfon,  never  ei]uall'J  them  to  him  in  thoir  ellcem  :  And  in  the 
laft  king's  court  [that  of  Charles  L]  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at 
higheft.  Sir  John  .Suckling,  and  with  him  th*j  greater  part  of  the 
courtiers  fet  our  Shakfpeare  Ku  above  him/' 

Let  ^Trr-.rrw^w^/.'  Males,  if  all  \\\i  otlior  merits  he  forgotten,  be 
ever  mentioned  with  honcur,  for  his  good  talle  and  admiration  of 
our  poet.  «*  He  was,"  fays  Lord  Chrendon,  '•  one  of  the  leaft 
men  in  the  kingdom ;  and  one  of  the  grcateft  fcholars  in  Europe.'* 
Sec  a  long  character  of  him  in  Clarcndou's  Lifc^  Vol.  L  p.  52, 

Malunk. 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  eftate  equal  to 
his  occafion,^  and,  in  that,  to  his  wiifli ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  fpent  fomc  years  before  his  death  at  his 
native  Stratford/    His  plcafureable  wit  and  good- 


*  He  had  t.  e  good  fori une  to  gather  aft  efiatc  equal  to  his  occaJionA 
Gildon^  without  authority,  I  believe,  fays,  that  our  author  left 
behind  him  an  eftate  of  300I.  per  ann.  I'his  was  equal  to  at  leaft 
lOOoL  per  ann.  at  this  day ;  the  relaiive  value  of  money,  the  mode 
of  living  in  that  age,  the  luxury  and  taxes  of  the  prcfcnt  time, 
and  various  other  circumftances.  being  confidered.  But  I  doubt 
whether  all  his  property  amounted  to  much  more  than  200I.  per  ann. 
which  yet  was  a  confiaerable  fortune  in  thofe  times.  He  appears 
from  his  grand-daughter's  will  to  have  poflefled  in  Bifhopton,  and 
Stratford  Welcombc,  four  yard  land  and  a  half.  A  yard  land  is  a 
denomination  well  known  in  Warwickfhire,  and  contains  from  30 
to  60  acres.  The  average  therefore  being  45,  four  yard  land  and 
a  half  may  be  eftimated  at  about  two  hundred  acres.  As  fixtcen 
years  purchafc  was  the  common  rate  at  which  land  was  fold  at  that 
time,  that  is,  one  half  lefs  than  at  this  day,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
thefe  lands  were  let  at  fevcn  (hillings  per  acre,  and  produced  70I. 
per  annum.  If  we  rate  the  Netiu-Placc  with  the  appurtenances,  and 
our  poet's  other  houfes  in  Stratford,  at  60I.  a  year,  and  his  houfe. 
&c.  in  the  Blackfriars,  (for  which  he  pay'd  140I.)  at  20I.  a  year, 
we  have  a  rent-roll  of  150I.  per  annum.  Of  his  perfonal  property 
it  is  not  now  poflible  to  form  any  accurate  eftimate :  but  if  we  rate 
it  at  five  hundred  pounds,  money  then  bearing  an  intcrcft  of  ten 
per  cent,  Shakfpeare's  tofal  income  was  2col.  per  ann.*  In  The 
Merry  fVives  of  Windfor,  which  was  written  foon  after  tho  \  car 
1600,  Three  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  defcribed  as  an  eftate  of  iuch 
magnitude  as  to  cover  all  the  defers  of  its  pofleflbr  : 

"  O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour*d  faults 

'«  Look  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Malone. 
4  —  ^a  heme  fpent  fome  years  before  his  death  at  hi(  nati-ue  Strat- 
ford.^ In  1 61 4  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Stratford  was  con- 
fam^byfire;  but  our  Shakfpeare's  houfe,  among  fomc  others, 
efcaped  the  flames.  This  houfe  was  firft  built  by  Sir  Jblugh  Clopton, 
a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir 
Hugh  was  Sheriflf  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.   and 

•  To  Shakfpeare*s  income  from  his  real  and  perfonji  propi?rty  muft  be  added 
£»  200  per  Ann.  which  he  probably  derived  from  chc  liivatrc,  wUilc  he  continu- 
ed on  the  ftage.     Sec  Vol*  II.  p.  292. 

Vol.  I.  C 
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t  :::,  !<--.  "!"-  :„z  :ir:^T  'z  z'-.^  %:.-:-;.-  ^n:!-a5ia  I  owe  the 
k  ■. ;  ! ;  -  ^  :■  :  f  ■:  -  2  73  ::I :  -  '.^  r  :  r.  >.  •  -  :cr  ~  fjj  :  pc<c  N  cnc^  d  wclling- 
:--  Cu  :■>!::-  I  rr^:"j.T.e  Mr.  R:..f=r.erwa>  apprized.  Whea 
t-.-'^:  :!  '^izz-Ttl  •>.  Er~h=*:,  a::i  Kirg  Charles  the  Finl's 
^f-.'-.  -.M;  izl.tz  zy  the  -ec^nit;.^:"  ':ir  .iriirs  to  xake  a  rcccfs  in 
^^jr-ick">.;:e,  :>.e  ktf.:  hir  c  urr  r'::  three  wee!v5  in  Xcw- Place. 
V.  r  -■  /  m:.rz.'z'.y  :"-;l':iV  :c  i'zczi  z:t  rcit  private*  hcufc  in  the 
r:  -  :  £".1  her  Mr  :■■  preiVrre-J  It  t  the  Colie^.  which  was  in 
:-e  :  ::?Vii:r.  cftre  vl  :.t.>o  :*a:r;!;  ,  ^-r.-c  did  net  io  i^rongly  favour 
t:. i  -•: : - 5 ■  >  pirty.     Th  i  .•  ?  a  l  r . 

F:-..i3  T-Ir.  T!-e*jbjld> 'vords  the  rcr:Lr  rray  be  led  to  fuppofe 
that  He-:i:::i  Maria '.ij>  obliged  to  take  rcfiige  from  the  rebels  in 
Strat:"-  :d  -  .1  r »:  -  -  -  \  vc  :•. :  b  j :  th  j;  \va>  r.v:  t  the  cale.  She  icarched 
from  Xe  o:!<.  -Lne  16,  i6±>,  2>rd  cntircd  StrattGrd-opon-Avon 
tr-jr.:r''".3n:.'v.  a'ocui  inc  2 2d  of  ch^'  Catnc  month,  at  the  head  of 
th.ve  ircufa-d  f.^ot  ar.d  iiircen  hundred  horfe,  wi:h  ico  waggons 
.ind  a  ::J.-.  ■  f arriliery.  Here  ihev.as  rr.et  by  Prirce  Rupert,  ac- 
c.-m"3.:ied  1^.-  a  lar^e  b<i'\v  o;*:rc-  ;.  >.  .\i"[er  fcK^  urn  lag  about  three 
\'.  CO? :  ^  « :  (.  J  r  pr  c : ' s  I:  ?  j : V ,  u  i .  i  -  '.1  ■  •  a .^  :  i .e n  jroiTciIcd  by  h is  grand- 
. i .; j^ :: CO r  N '  rs.  N .- !  r, ,  :. r.d  he r  h  j  .'.\-.  r. d ,  : !:o  Q/.een  went  (J uly  1 3  ) 
t..  ihe  -^iiinvi  ivei:.t.ii  u::.!v'r  i^.i^c-l;ill,  to  meet  the  king,  and 
rr -Ci'jvij.:  I'rjin  ihtrncc  ■•■.  ith  h::n  t-  Oxtbrd,  wi-^TC  i^\s  a  contem- 
prar  hill  ri:^.n,  •*  her  coming  ^.'-ly  ly)  wa.^  ra:hcr  to  a  triumph 
than  a  v.  :vr/' 

Of  t,\*  L  ^ilfi>c  ab-;vc-mcntiiM.>:d  t!.e  tollowir^  w.-s  the  origin. 
|o!i:id.'  iriifird,  Bi:hop  cf  \^inx:heikT,  intheHfth  year  of  King 
"Edw:ird  iir.  founded  a  Chancrv  confuting  of  five  pricfts,  one  of 
11  horn  ua>  Warden,  in  a  certain  chapel  aojoining  to  tlic  church  of 
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neighbourhood.  Amongft  them,  it  is  a  (lory  almoft 
ftill  remembered  in  that  country  that  he  had  a  par- 


Stratford  on  the  fouth  fide ;  and  afterwards  (in  the  leventh  year  of 
Henry  VIII.)  Ralph  Collingwode  inftituted  four  chorifters,  to  be 
daily  affiftant  in  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  there.  This  chan- 
try, fays  Dugdale,  foon  after  its  foundation,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  The  ColUge  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In  the  26th  year  of  Edward  III.  <'  a  houfeof  fquare  ftone"  was 
built  by  Ralph  de  Stratford,  bilhop  of  London,  for  the  habitation 
of  the  five  priefls.  This  houfe,  or  another  on  the  fame  fpot,  is  the 
houfe  of  wnich  Mr.  Theobald  fpeaks.  It  ftill  bears  the  name  of 
««  The  College,"  and  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton* 

After  the  fuppreffion  of  religious  houfes,  the  fice  of  the  college 
was  eranted  by  Edward  VI.  to  J  ohn  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  heirs  ; 
who  oeing  attainted  in  the  i  ft  year  of  Queen  Maiy,  it  reverted  to 
the  crown. 

Sir  John  Clopton,  knight,  (the  father  of  Edward  Clopton,  ef^. 
and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,)  who  died  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  April 
17 1 9,  purchafed  the  eftate  of  New- Place,  &c.  fome  time  after  the 
year  168^,  from  Sir  Reginald  Forfter,  Baronet,  who  married  Mary, 
thedaognter  of  Edward  Nafh,  efq.  coufin-german  to  Thomas  Nam, 
cfq.  who  married  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall.  Ed- 
ward Nafh  bought  it,  after  the  death  of  her  fecond  hulband.  Sir 
John  Barnard,  knight.  By  her  will,  which  will  be  found  in  a  fub- 
fequent  page,  (he  directed  her  truftee,  Henry  Smith,  to  fell  the 
New-Place,  &c.  (after  the  death  of  her  hufband,)  and  to  make  the 
firft  offer  of  it  to  her  coufm  Edward  Nalh,  who  purchafed  it  ac- 
cordingly. His  fon  Thomas  Nalh,  whom  for  the  fake  of  diftinc- 
tion  I  (hall  call  tAe  younger,  having  died  without  ifTuc,  in  Auguft 
1652,  Edward  Na(h  by  his  will,  made  on  the  i6th  of  March, 
1678-9,  devifed  the  principal  part  of  his  property  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  and  her  hulband  Reginald  Forfter,  efq.  afterwards  Sir 
Reginald  Forfter ;  but  in  conlequcnce  of  the  teftator's  only  referr- 
ing to  a  deed  of  fettlement  executed  three  days  before,  without  re- 
citing the  fubftance  of  it,  no  particular  mention  of  New-Place  is 
made  in  his  will.  After  Sir  John  Clopton  had  boueht  it  from  Sir 
Reginald  Forfter,  he  gave  it  by  deed  to  his  younger  Ion,  Sir  Hugh, 
who  pulled  down  our  poet's  houfe,  and  built  one  more  elegant  on 
the  fame  fpot. 

In  May  1742,  when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr.  De- 
Jane,  vifited  Stratford,  they  were  hofpitably  entertained  under 
bhakfpeare's  mulberry-tree,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  He  was  a  bar- 
rifter  at  law,  was  knighted  by  George  the  Firft,  and  died  in  the 
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ticular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,^  an  old  gentle- 
man noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  ufury :  it 


8oth  year  of  his  age,  in  Dec.  1751.    His  nephew  Edward  Clopton, 
the  fon  of  his  elder  brother  Edward,  lived  till  June  1753. 

The  only  remaining  perfon  of  the  Clopton  family  now  living 
(1788),  as  1  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  is  Mrs. 
Partheriche,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  fecond  Edward  Clopton 
above-mentioned.  ••  She  refides,"  he  adds,  "  at  the  family  man- 
fion  at  Clopton  near  Stratford,  is  now  a  widow,  and  never  had 
any  iffue." 

The  Ne^v  Place  was  fold  by  Henry  Talbot,  efq.  fon-in-law  and 
executor  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  or  foon  after  the  year  1752,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaftrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  refidcd  in  it 
but  a  few  years  ;  in  confcquence  of  a  difagrecment  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Stratford.  Every  houfe  in  that  town  that  is  let  or  valued 
at  more  than  40s.  a  year,  is  aflcflcd  by  the  Overfeers,  according  to 
its  worth  and  the  ability  of  the  occupier,  to  pay  a  monthly  rate  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  As  Mr.  Gaftrell  refided  part 
of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  thought  he  was  aflcfTed  too  highly  ;  but 
being  very  properly  com|>eIled  by  the  magiftratcs  of  Stratford  to 
pay  the  whole  of  what  was  levied  on  him,  on  the  principle  that  his 
noufe  was  occupied  by  his  fcrvants  in  his  abfcnce,  he  pecvi(hly  de- 
clared, that  that  houfe  (hould  never  be  aflcfTed  again ;  and  foon 
afterwards  pulled  it  down,  fold  the  materials,  and  left  the  town. 
Wilhing,  as  it  (hould  feem,  to  be  •*  damn'd  to  cverlafting  fame," 
he  had  fome  time  before  cut  down  Shakfpeare's  celebrated  roulberr)*- 
tree,  to  fave  himfelf  the  trouble  of  (hewing  it  to  thofc  whofc  admi- 
ration of  our  great  poet  led  them  to  vifit  the  poetick  ground  on 
which  it  ftood. 

lliat  Shakfpeare  planted  this  tree,  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any 
thing  of  that  nature  can  be.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  informs 
me,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  (the  father  of  his  clerk,)  who  is  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  and  an  alderman  of  Warwick,  where  he  at 
rrefcnt  refides,  fays,  he  lived  when  a  boy  at  the  next  houfe  to 
New- Place;  that  his  family  had  inhabited  the  houfe  for  almoll 
three  hundred  years ;  that  it  was  tranfmittcd  from  fi.ther  to  fon 
during  the  lad  and  the  prcfent  century,  that  this  tree  (of  the  fruit 
of  which  he  had  often  eaten  in  his  younger  days,  fome  of  its 
branches  hanging  over  his  father's  garden,)  was  planted  by  Shak- 
f^>earc;  and  that  till  this  was  planted,  there  was  no  mulberry-tree 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Ta)  lor  adds,  that  he  was  frccjuently, 
when  a  boy,  at  New-Place,  and  that  this  tradition  was  preferved 
in  the  Clopton  family,  as  well  as  in  his  own. 

'I  here  were  fcarce  any  trees  of  this  fpecies  in  England  till  the 
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happened^  that  in  a  plcafant  converfation  amongft 
their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakfpeare 


year  1609,  ^^cn  by  order  of  King  James  many  hundred  thoufand 
yoan2  raalberry-trees  were  imported  from  France,  and  fent  into 
the  diflferenc  counties,  with  a  view  to  the  feeding  of  iiikworms,  and 
the  encoaragement  of  the  iilk  manufadure.  See  Camdeni  AmtaUi 
ch  axno  1603  ad  annum  1623,  publiihed  by  Smith,  quarto,  1691, 
p.  7 ;  and  Howcs's  Abridgment  of  Stowe's  Chronicle ,  edit.  161 8, 
P«  503,  where  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  this  tranfadion 
than  in  the  larger  work.  A  very  few  mulberry-trees  had  been 
planted  before ;  for  we  are  told,  that  in  the  preceding  year  a  gentle- 
man of  Picardy,  Monlieur  Foreft,  «*  kept  greate  ftore  of  Englifh 
filk worms  at  Greenwich,  the  which  the  king  with  great  pleafure 
came  often  to  fee  them  worke;  and  of  their  liike  he  caufed  apiece 
efiaffatQ  to  be  made." 

Shakfpeare  was  perhaps  the  only  inhabitant  of  Stratford,  whofe 
buiinefk  called  him  annually  to  London  ;  and  probably  on  his  re- 
turn from  thence  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1609,  he  planted  this 
tree. 

As  a  iimilar  enthufiafm  to  that  which  with  fuch  diligence  hat 
foughc  after  Virgil's  tomb,  may  lead  my  countrymen  to  vifit  the 
fpot  where  our  great  bard  fpent  feveral  years  of  his  life,  and  died ; 
it  may  gratify  them  to  be  told  that  the  ground  on  which  The  AVo*;- 
^lacc  once  (tood,  is  now  a  Garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Hunt, 
an  eminent  attornev,  and  town-clerk  of  ritratford.  Every  Englifti- 
roan  will,  I  am  fare,  concur  with  me  in  wifhing  that  it  may  enjoy 
perpetual  verdure  and  fertility. 

In  this  retreat  our  Shaksheare's  godlike  mind 
With  matchiefs  (kill  furvcy'd  all  human  kind. 
Here  may  each  fweet  that  blcft  Arabia  knows, 
Flcnuers  of  all  hue  ^  and  nvit  bout  thorn  the  rfe. 
To  lateft  time,  their  balmy  odours  fling. 
And  Nature  here  difplay  erernal  fpring!     Malone. 
5  —  that  he  had  a  partkufar  intimacy  nuith  Mr.  Combe,]   This 
Mr.  John  Combe  I  take  to  he  the  fame,  who  by  Dugdale,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  IVarujickJhirc,  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year  16 14, 
and  for  whom  at  the  upper  end  of  the  i]uirc  of  the  guild  of  the  holy 
crofs  at  Stratford,  a  fair  monument  is  ercded,  having^a  ftatue  there- 
on cut  in  alaballcr,  and  in  a  gown,  with  this  epitaph.     •*  Here 
lycth  interred  the  body  of  John  Combe,  Efq.  who  departing  this 
life  the  loih  day  of  July,   1614,  bequeathed  by  his  laft  will  and 
teftamcnt  thefe  fums  enfuing,  annually  to  be  paid  for  ever ;  viz. 
XX. s.  for  two  fermons  to  bcprcach'd  in  this  church,  and  vi.l.  xiii,  s. 
iv.d.  to  buy  ten  gownes  for  ten  poore  people  within  the  borough 
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in  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended 
to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  out-live 
him ;  and  fince  he  could  not  know  what  might  be 
faid  of  him  when  he  was  dead,  he  delired  it  might 
be  done  immediately ;  upon  which  Shakfpearc  gave 
him  thefe  four  verfes : 

'*  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  inerav'd ;  ^ 

**  'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  foul  is  not  fav*d : 

"  If  any  man  alk.  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 

"  Oh!  ho!  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John- a-Combc."  ' 


of  Stratford ;  and  lool.  to  be  lent  to  fifteen  poore  tradefmen  of  the 
fame  borough,  from  three  years  to  three  years,  changing  the  par- 
tics  every  third  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  (hillings  |>cr  annum^  the 
which  increafe  he  appointed  to  be  diftributed  towards  the  relief  of 
the  almes-poor  there."  The  donation  has  all  the  air  of  a  rich  and 
fagacious  ufurer.     Theobald. 

^  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingra'vd\\  In  The  more  the  merrier^ 
amtaining  three /core  and  odd  headUjs  epigrams  ^  Jhot  ^  (like  thefooles[bolts) 
among  you,  light  nvhere  they  ivill :  By  H.P.Gent.  &c.  1608.  I 
find  the  following  couplet,  which  is  almoft  the  fame  as  the  two  be« 
ginning  lines  of  this  Epitaph  on  John-a-Comhe : 

Feneratoris  Epitaphium. 
"  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  under  this  ftone, 
'<  And  a  hundred  to  ten  to  the  devil  he's  gone.'* 

Again,  in  Wit's  Interpreter y  8vo.  3d  edit.  1671,  p.  298  : 
•*  Here  lies  at  leaft  ten  in  the  hundred, 
«'  Shackled  up  both  hands  and  feet, 
**  That  at  fuch  as  lent  mony  gratis  wondrcd, 
*'  The  gain  of  ufury  was  fo  fweet ; 
**  But  thus  being  now  of  life  bercav'n, 
*'  'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  he*s  fcarce  gone  to  heav'n." 

Steevens. 

So«  in  Camden's  Remains^  1614 : 

*'  Here  Ives  ten  in  the  hundred, 
*'  In  the  ground  faft  ramm'd  ; 
**  'Tis  an  hundred  to  ten 

<<  But  his  foule  is  damn'd."    Malonb. 
'i  Oh!  ho!  ^uoth  the  devil,  'tis  /w^  John-a-Combe.]    The  Rer. 
Francis  Peck«  m  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works  of  Mr. 
Jobtt  Milton,  4to«  17401  p.  22$,  has  intiodiioed  another  epitaph 
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Bat  the  (harpnefs  of  the  fatire  is  faid  to  have  flung 
the  man  fo  fevcrely,  that  he  never  forgave  it/ 


imputed  (on  what  authority  is  unkaoun)  to  Shakfpeare.  It  is  Oti 
Torn'O'Combf^  alias  Tbln-beardj  brother  to  this  John,  who  is  xncQ- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Rowc. 

•'  Thin  in  beard,  and  thick  in  purfc; 

"  Never  man  beloved  worfe ; 

"  He  went  to  the  grave  with  many  a  curfe : 

"  The  devil  and  he  had  both  one  nurfc."     Steeveks. 

I  fufv^ft  that  thcfe  lines  were  fent  to  Mr.  Peck  by  fome  perfon 
that  meant  to  impofe  upon  him.  It  appears  from  Mr.  John  Combe's 
will,  tliat  his  brother  Thotnns  was  dead  in  1614.  John  devifed  the 
CTcater  part  of  his  real  and  perfonal  eftatc  to  his  nepheiv  Thomas 
Combe,  with  whom  Shakfpeare  was  certainly  on  good  terms,  hav- 
ing bequeathed  him  his  fword. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find  from  the  Regifter  of  Stratford, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  (the  brother  of  John)  was  buried  there, 
Jan.  22,  1609-10.     Ma  LONE. 

*  —  th<  Jbarpticfs  of  the  fatire  is  faid  to  ha*vejiung  the  manfi 
fe'verelj,  that  he  ne'ver  frga-je  //.]  I  take  this  opportunity  to  avow 
my  diibclicf  that  Shi^kfpearc  was  the  author  of  Mr.  Combe's  Epi- 
taph, or  that  it  was  written  by  any  other  perfon  at  the  requeft  of 
that  gentleman.  If  Bcttcrton  the  player  did  really  vifit  Warwick- 
(hire  for  the  fake  of  collecling  ancctiotes  relative  to  our  author,  per- 
haps he  wns  too  eafily  fati'^r.cd  with  iuch  as  fell  in  his  way,  without 
making  any  rigid  fcarch  into  their  authenticity.  It  appears  alfo 
from  a  following  copy  of  this  infcription,  that  it  was  not  afcribcd 
to  Shakfpeare  fo  early  as  two  years  after  his  death.  Mr,  Reed  of 
Staple-Inn  obligingly  pointed  it  out  to  nic  in  the  Remains,  &c.  of 
Richard  Braithwaite,  161 8  ;  and  as  his  edition  of  our  epitaph  varies 
in  fome  mcafure  from  the  latter  one  publilhcd  by  Mr.  Rowe,  I  fliall 
not  hefitatc  to  tranfcribe  it  : 

**  Upon  one  John  Combe  oi  Sirntfrd  upon  A^^on,  a  notable  IJfurcr, 
faftencd  upon  a  Tombe  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  in  his  Lifc- 
Time: 

**  Ten  in  the  hundred  muft  lie  in  his  grave, 
"  But  a  hundred  ro  ten  whether  God  will  him  have  : 
"  Who  then  mull  be  interred  in  this  tombe  ? 
•*  Oh  (quoth  the  divill)  my  John /i  Combe**' 
Here  it  may  beobfeived  that,  ftricily  f^xiaking,  this  is  no  jocu- 
lar epitaph,  but  a  malevolent  prcdidion  ;  and  Braiihwaite's  copy  is 
fiireiy  more  to  be  depended  on  (being  procured  in  or  before  tht 
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He  died  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,'  and  was  bu- 

year  161 8)  than  that  delivered  to  Betrerton  or  Rowc,  almoft  a  ccn- 
tur}'  afterwaris.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  two  of  the 
lines  faid  to  have  been  produced  on  this  occalion,  were  printed  as 
an  epigram  in  1608,  by  H.  P.  Gent,  and  are  likewife  found  in 
Camdtn's  Re/naws,  1614.  I  may  add,  that  a  ufurcr's  folicitudc 
to  know  what  would  be  reported  of  him  when  he  was  dead,  is  not 
a  very  probable  circumllance;  neither  was  Shakr|)eare  ofadifpo- 
fition  to  compofe  an  invcdive,  at  once  fo  bitter  and  uncharitable, 
during  a  plea  font  Ci^tn'trjotiou  amonj^  thtf  common  friends  of  himiclf 
and  a  gentleman,  with  whofc  family  he  lived  in  fuch  friendlhip, 
that  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  fword  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe 
as  a  legacy.  A  mifer's  monument  indeed,  conftruAed  during  his 
life-time,  might  be  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  fatire  ;  and  we  can- 
not wonder  that  anonymous  lampoons  (hould  have  been  affixed  to 
the  marble  defigned  to  convey  the  charader  of  fuch  a  being  to  pof- 
terity. — 1  hope  I  mav  be  excufed  for  this  attempt  to  vindicate 
Shakfpeare  from  the  imputation  of  having  poifoned  the  hour  of 
confidence  and  fellivity,  by  producing  the  ieverell  of  all  cenfures 
on  one  of  his  company.  1  am  unwilling,  in  fhort,  to  think  he 
could  (o  wantonly  and  fo  public-.ly  have  expreffed  his  doubts  con- 
cerning the  falvation  of  one  of  his  fellow-creatures.     Stebv  ens. 

Since  the  above  obfervations  firlt  appeared,  (in  a  note  to  the  edi- 
tion of  our  author's  Poems  which  1  publiflied  in  1780,)  I  have  ob- 
tained an  additional  proof  of  what  has  been  advanced,  in  vindica- 
tion of  Shakfpeare  on  this  fubjed.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  will 
of  John  Combe  might  poflibly  throw  fome  light  on  this  matter,  and 
an  examination  of  it  fome  years  ago  furnilhed  me  with  fuch  evi- 
dence as  renders  the  ftcry  recorded  in  Braithwaite's  Remains  very 
doubtful;  and  ftili  more  ftrongly  proves  that,  whoever  was  the 
author  of  this  epitaph,  it  is  higlily  improbable  that  it  (hould  have 
been  u  ritten  by  Shakfpeare. 

'i  he  very  firft  direction  given  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his  Will  is,  con- 
cerning a  tomb  to  be  crefted  to  him  after  his  death,  '*  My  will  is, 
that  a  convenient  tomb  of  the  value  of  threefcore  pounds  (hall  by 
xny  executors  hereafter  namet^,  out  of  my  goods  and  chattels  firft 
rayfed,  within  one  year  after  my  deceaie,  be  fet  over  me."  So 
much  for  Braithwaite's  account  of  liis  having  ereded  his  own  tomb 
in  his  life-time.  1  hat  he  had  any  quarrel  u  ith  our  author,  or  that 
Shakfpeare  had  by  any  2ittjiung  him  f  Je*verely  that  Mr,  C^mbe  ne*ver 
forgave  him^  appears  equally  void  of  foundation  ;  for  by  his  will  he 
bequeaths  *•  to  Mr.  V\illiHm  Shakfpere  Five  Pounds."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  lived  in  intimacy,  and  that  Mr.  Combe  had  made 
fome  purchafe  from  our  poet ;  for  he  devifes  to  his  brother  Georec, 
**  the  clofe  or  groonds  known  by  the  name  of  Parfon's  Clofe,  alias 
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ricd  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great 

Shaifffris  Clo/e:'  It  muft  be  owned  that  Mr.  Combers  wUl  is 
dated  Jan.  28»  1612-13,  about  eighteen  months  before  his  death ; 
and  therefore  the  evidence  now  produced  is  not  abfolutely  decifivc* 
as  he  might  have  ered^ed  a  tomb,  and  a  rupture  might  have  hap. 
pcned  between  him  and  Shakfpeare,  after  the  making  of  this  will': 
but  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  fuch  rupture  fhould  have  taken 
place ;  for  if  the  fuppofed  caufe  of  offence  had  happened  fubfe- 
qocntly  to  the  execution  of  the  inilrument,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
that  he  would  have  revoked  the  leeacy  to  Shakfpeare :  and  the 
iame  argument  may  be  urged  with  roipcd  to  the  diredion  concern- 
ing his  tomb. 

Mr.  Combe  by  his  will  liequeaths  to  Mr.  Francis  Collins  the 
elder,  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  (vi  ho  ajipears  as  a  legatee  and 
fubfcribing  witnefs  to  Shakfpeare's  will,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
fumed a  common  friend,)  ten  pounds ;  to  his  godfon  John  Collins, 
(the  fon  of  Francis,)  ten  pounds ;  to  Mrs.  Sulanna  Collins  (proba- 
bly godmother  to  our  poefs  eldeft  daughter)  fix  pounds,  thirteen 
(hillings,  and  four-pence  ;  to  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  (father  to  Shak- 
fpeare's  godfon,)  twenty  (hillings ;  to  the  poor  of  Stratford  twenty 
pounds ;  and  to  hi^  fervants,  in  various  legacies,  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  He  was  buried  at  Stratford,  July  12,  161 4,  and  his 
H-ill  was  proved,  Nov.  10,  1615. 

Our  author,  at  the  time  of  making  bis  will,  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  ihew  any  tcftimony  of  his  regard  for  Mr.  Combe,  that 
gentleman  being  then  deail ;  but  that  he  continued  a  friendly  cor- 
refpondencc  with  his  family  to  the  laft,  appears  evidently  (as  Mr. 
Stcevcns  has  obferviui)  from  his  leaving  his  fword  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Combe,  the  nephew,  refiduary  legatee,  and  one  of  the  executors 
of  John. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  lines  prefervcd  by 
Ro'AC,  and  inferred  with  fome  variation  in  Braithwaite's  Remains^ 
which  the  latter  has  mentioned  to  have  been  affixed  to  Mr.  Combe's 
tomb  in  his  life-time,  were  not  written  till  after  Shakfpeare 's  death ; 
for  the  executors,  who  did  not  prove  the  will  till  Nov.  161 5,  could 
not  well  have  eredcd  •'  a  fair  monument"  of  confiderable  expence 
for  thofe  times,  till  the  middle  or  perhaps  the  end  of  the  year  161 6, 
in  the  April  of  which  year  our  poet  died.  Between  that  time  and 
the  year  161 8,  when  Braithwaite's  book  appeared,  fome  one  of 
thofe  perfons  (we  may  prefume)  who  had  funered  by  Mr.  Combe's 
fcverity,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  fatirical  compofition  prc- 
fcrved  by  Rowe  ;  part  of  which,  we  havefeen,  was  borrowed  from 
epitaphs  that  had  already  been  printed. — That  Mr.  Combe  was  a 
money- Ihider,  may  be  inferred  from  a  claufc  in  his  will,  in  which 
he  mentions  hi^  *'  good  and  jufl  debtors ;"  to  every  one  of  whom 
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church  at  Stratford,  where  a  monument  is  placed 

he  remits  •*  twenty  (hillings  for  every  twenty  pounds,  and  fo  after 
this  rate  for  a  greater  or  lefer  debt,"  on  their  paying  in  to  his  ex- 
ecutors what  they  owe. 

Mr.  Combe  married  Mrs.  Rofe  Clopton,  Auguft  27,  1560;  and 
therefore  was  probably,  when  he  died,  eighty  years  old*  Hk 
propcrt)',  from  the  defcription  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fiderabie. 

In  jullice  to  this  gentleman  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
language  of  Shakfpeare's  age  an  ujurer  did  not  mean  one  who  took 
exorbitant,  but  any,  intercft  or  ufance  for  money ;  which  many 
then  confidered  as  criminal.  The  opprobrious  term  by  which  fuch 
a  pcrfon  was  diftinguilhed,  Ten  in  the  hundred,  proves  this  ;  for  ten 
per  cent,  was  the  ordinary  intercft  of  money.  See  Shakf^icarc's 
will. — Sir  Philip  Sidney  direds  by  his  will,  made  in  1586,  that 
Sir  Francis  Walfingham  fhall  put  four  thoufand  pounds  which  the 
teftator  bemieathed  to  his  daughter,  *•  to  the  beft  bchoofe  cither  by 
parchafe  of  land  or  leafe,  or  fome  other  good  and  godly  ufe,  but  in 
no  cafe  to  let  it  out  for  any  u/ury  at  all,*'    Malon  e. 

'>  He  died  in  the  ^^djear  of  his  age^"]  He  died  on  his  birth-day, 
April  23,  1 616,  and  had  exadly  completed  his  fifty- fccond  year. 
From  Du  Cange's  Perpetual  Almanack,  Glofs.  in  v.  Annus^  (mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  ditFcrent  ftyle  which  then  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land from  that  on  which  Du  Cange's  calculation  was  formed,)  it 
appears,  that  the  23d  of  April  in  that  year  was  a  Tuefday. 

No  account  has  been  tranfmitied  to  us  of  the  malady  which  at 
fo  early  a  period  of  life  deprived  England  of  its  brighteft  ornament. 
The  piivatc  note- book  of  his  fon-in-law  Dr.  Hall,*  containing  a 
Ihort  (late  of  the  cafes  of  his  patients,  was  a  few  years  ago  put  into 
my  hands  by  my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Wright ;  and  as  Dr.  Hall 
married  our  poet's  daughter  in  the  year  1607,  and  undoubtedly 
attended  Shakfpeare  in  his  laft  iilnefs,  being  then  forty  years  old, 
I  had  hopes  this  book  might  have  enabled  me  to  gratify  the  publick 
curiofity  on  this  fubjeft.  But  unluckily  the  earlieft  cafe  recorded 
by  Hall,  is  dated  in  161 7.  He  had  probably  filled  fome  other 
book  with  memorandums  of  his  praftice  in  preceding  years;  which 
by  fome  contingency  may  hereafter  be  found,  and  inform  pollcrity 
of  the  particular  circumftances  that  attended  the  death  of  our  great 
poet. — From  the  34th  page  of  this  book,  which  contains  an  account 
of  a  diforder  under  which  his  daughter  Elizabeth  laboured  (about 

•  Dr.  Hall's  pocket-book  after  his  death  fell  into  the  lunds  of  a  furgeon  of  War- 
wick, who  publiilicd  a  tranflation  of  it,  (with  fome  additions  of  hisjown)  under 
the  title  of  Sele^  Oh^ervattoM  en  the  Engli/h  boditi  of  eminent  perfons,  in  dejferete 
Jj^a,  Scu  The  third  edition  was  printed  in  z683« 
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in   the  wall.*      On  his  grave-ftone  underneath 

*«  Good  friend,*  for  Jefus'  fake  forbear 
««  To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here. 
**  Bled  be  the  man  tliat  fpares  thefe  ftones, 
**  And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones  ."^ 

the  year  1624,)  and  of  the  method  of  cure,  it  appears,  that  (he  was 
hb  only  daughter ;  [Elizabeth  Hall,  filia  mea  unica^  tortura  oris 
defaodata.]  In  the  beginning  of  April  in  that  year  (he  vi(it^ 
London,  and  returned  to  Stratford  on  the  22d ;  an  enterprife  aC 
chat  time  "  of  great  pith  and  moment." 

While  we  lament  that  our  incomparable  poet  was  fnatched  from 
the  world  at  a  time  when  his  faculties  were  in  their  full  vigour,  and 
before  he  was  **  declined  into  the  vale  of  years,"  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  "  this  fwecteft  child  of  Fancy"  did  not  pcrifh  while  he  yet 
lay  in  the  cradle.  He  was  born  at  Stratford-upon>Avon  in  April 
1564;  and  I  have  this  moment  learned  from  the  Reeifter  of  that 
town  that  the  plague  broke  out  there  on  the  30th  of  the  following 
June,  and  raged  with  fuch  violence  between  that  day  and  the  laS 
day  of  December,  that  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  perfons  were 
in  that  period  carried  to  the  grave,  of  which  number  probably  2 16 
died  of  that  malignant  dirtempcr ;  and  one  only  of  the  whole  num- 
ber rc(ided,  not  in  Stratford,  but  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Wclcombe.  From  the  237  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  whofe  names 
appear  in  the  Rcgiftcr,  twenty-one  are  to  be  fubdufted,  who,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  would  have  died  in  fix  months,  in  the  ordinary 
coorfe  of  nature;  for  in  the  five  preceding  years,  reckoning,  ac- 
cording to  the  (lylc  of  that  time,  from  March  2j,  1559,  to  March 
29,  1564,  two  liundred  and  twenty-one  perfons  were  buried  at 
Stratford,  of  whom  210  were  townfmen  :  that  is,  of  thcfe  latter  42 
died  each  year,  at  an  average.  Suppofin?  one  in  thirty-five  to  have 
died  annually,  the  total  number  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at 
that  period  was  1470;  and  confequently  the  plague  in  the  laft  fix 
months  of  the  year  1564  carried  off  more  than  a  feventh  part  of 
them.  Fortunately  for  mankind  it  did  not  reach  the  houfe  ia 
which  the  infant  Shakfpeare  lay ;  for  not  one  of  that  name  appears 
in  the  dead  lift. — May  wefuppofe,  that,  like  Horace,  he  lay  fecure 
and  fearlefs  in  the  midft  of  contagion  and  death,  proteftcd  by  the 
Mufes  to  whom  his  future  life  was  to  be  devoted,  and  covered  over 

facra 

Lauroque,  collataque  myrto, 

Non  fine  Diis  animofus  infans.     Ma  lone. 

*  ivbere  a  monument  u  placed  in  the  ivallJ]  He  is  reprefentcd 
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under  an  arch,  in  a  fitting  po(lure»  a  cufhion  fprcad  before  hioi, 
with  a  pen  in  his  right-hand,  and  his  left  reded  on  a  fcroll  of  paper. 
The  following  Latin  diftich  h  engraved  under  the  cufhion  : 
Judicio  Fjlium^  gcnio  Socratcm,  arte  Maronem^ 

Terra  tegit^  populus  ma  ret,  Olympus  habet*  Theobald. 
The  firft  fyllable  in  Socratem  is  here  made  (hort,  which  cannot 
be  allowed.  Perhaps  wc  ftiould  read  Sophcclem,  Shakfpeare  is 
then  appofitely  compared  with  a  dramatick  author  among  the  anci- 
ents :  but  flill  it  (hould  l)e  remembered  that  the  eloeium  is  leflened 
while  the  metre  is  reformed ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fomeof  our 
early  writers  of  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly  negligent  in  their 
profody,  efpecially  in  proper  names.  The  thought  of  this  diltich, 
as  Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  might  have  been  taken  from  '■Fbe  Fatty 
^eene  of  Spenfer,  B.  IL  c.  ix.  ft.  48,  and  c.  x.  ft.  3. 

To  this  Latin  infcription  on  Shakfpeare  ftiould  be  added  the  lines 
which  are  found  underneath  it  on  his  monument : 
Stay,  paftenger,  whydott  thou  go  fo  faft? 
Read,  if  thou  canft,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac'd 
\Vithin  this  monument ;  Shakf^ieare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  dy'd ;  whofe  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  coft ;  iince  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  fer\'e  his  wit. 
Obiit  An°.  Dni.  i6r6. 
act.  ^},  die  23  Apri.     Steevens. 

It  appears  from  the  Wrfes  of  Leonard  Digges  that  our  author's 
monument  was  ereftcd  before  the  year  1623.  It  has  been  engraved 
by  Vertuc,  and  done  in  Mezzotinto  by  Miller. 

A  writer  in  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  267, 
fays,  there  is  as  ftrong  a  refemblancc  between  the  buft  at  Stratford^ 
and  the  portrait  of  our  author  prefixed  to  the  firft  folio  edition  of 
his  plays,  "  as  can  well  be  between  a  ftatue  and  a  pifturc."  To 
me  (and  I  have  viewed  it  fcvcral  times  with  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion) it  appeared  in  a  very  dilf'orcnt  light.  When  1  went  laft  to 
Stratford,  I  carried  with  me  the  only  genuine  prints  of  Shakfpeare 
that  were  then  extant,  and  I  could  not  trace  any  refemblance  be- 
tween them  and  this  figure.  There  is  a  pertnefs  in  the  countenance 
of  the  latter  totally  differing  from  tliat  placid  compofure  and 
thoughtful  gravity,  fo  perceptible  in  his  original  portrait  and  his 
bcft  prints.  Our  poet's  monument  having  been  ereded  by  his  fon- 
in-law  Dr.  Hall,  tlic  ftatuary  probaiily  had  the  alfiftaiice  of  fome 
pifture,  and  failed  only  from  want  of  fkill  to  copy  it. 

Mr.  Granger  obferves,  (/>/&^.  Hifi.  Vol.  I.  p.  2  eg,)  that  «*  // 
has  bent  joid  there  never  was  an  original  portrait  of  bhakfpeare,  but 
that  Sir  Thomas  Clargcs  after  his  death  caufed  a  portrait  to  be 
drawn  for  him  from  a  pcrfon  who  nearly  refcmblecf  him."     This 
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eorertaimng  writer  was  a  great  colledlor  of  anecdote?,  but  not  al- 
ways very  fcrupulous  in  inquiring  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
information  which  he  procured ;  for  this  improbable  tale,  I  find, 
on  examination,  flands  only  on  the  aifertion  of  an  anonymous  wri- 
ter in  Th^  Gentleman' t  Magazine  for  Auguft  1759,  who  boldly 
'*  affirmed  it  as  an  abfolute  fa6t ;"  but  being  afterwards  publickly 
called  upon  to  produce  his  authority,  never  produced  any*  There 
is  the  ftroneefl  reafon  therefore  to  prcfume  it  a  forgery. 

**  Mr.  Walpole"  (adds  Mr.  Granger)  "  informs  me,  that  the 
only  original  pidure  of  Shakfpeare  is  that  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Keck,  from  whom  it  pafled  to  Mr.  Nicoll,  whofe  only  daughter 
married  the  Marquis  of  Caernarvon"  [now  duke  of  Chandos]. 

From  this  pidure,  his  Grace,  at  my  requeft,  very  obligingly 

Srmitted  a  drawing  to  he  made  by  that  excellent  artift  Mr.  Oziat 
umphr\' ;  and  from  that  drawing  the  print  prefixed  to  the  prefent 
edition  has  been  engraved. 

In  the  manufcript  notes  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys,  this  portrait  is 
faid  to  have  been  •*  painted  by  old  Cornelius  Janfen."  *•  Others,'* 
he  adds,  "  fay,  that  it  was  done  by  Richard  Burbage  the  player  ;'* 
and  in  another  place  he  afcribes  it  lo  •*  John  Taylor,  the  player." 
This  Taylor,  it  is  faid  in  Ibe  Critical  Re^itiv  for  1770,  left  it  by 
'will  to  Sir  William  D'Avcnant.  But  unluckily  there  was  no  player 
of  the  chriftian  and  furname  of  John  Taylor,  contemporary  with 
Shakfpeare.  The  player  who  performed  in  Shakfpeare*s  com- 
pany, was  Jofeph  Taylor.  'Ihere  was  however  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  Johu  -favhr,  to  whom  in  lii>.  early  yoi.th  it  is  barely  poffi- 
ble  that  wc  miiy  ha\c  been  indented  t'.v  the  only  original  portrait 
of  our  author;  for  in  the  Picture-Gallcry  at  Oxford  arc  two  por- 
traits of  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  and  on  each  of  them  •*  yohtt 
Tujlor  pinx.  1659."  7'here  appears  fome  refemblancc  of  manner 
between  thefc  portraits  and  the  [)ictare  of  Shakfpeare  in  the  duke  of 
Chandoti's  collodion.  That  pi<!:turc  (I  exnrefs  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds)  has  not  the  lead  air  of  Cornelius  Janfen's  per- 
formances. 

1  hat  this  piiflure  was  once  in  the  poflfeffion  of  SirWm.D'Avenant 
is  highly  pr(»baMc;  but  it  i>  nuich  more  likely  to  have  been  pur^ 
cbajid  by  him  from  fi;mc  of  ihc  j^lavcrs  after  the  theatres  were  ihut 
upby  raiihoriiy,  ai:d  the  vf  terms  of  the  llagewcrc  reduced  to  great 
dillrcfs,  than  to  have  luxn  ht^qn.'arhcd  to  him  by  the  pcrfon  who 
painted  it ;  in  whofo  caitody  it  is  improbable  that  it  lii  ;uld  have 
jomaincd.  Sir  William  DMvcnant  appears  to  ha',  e  died  infolvcnt. 
There  is  no  Vvill  of  hib  in  the  Pr;  roqative-Ofiice;  but  adminiftra- 
tion  of  hi";  OiTeCts  \va>;  granted  f*  I<  hti  Otwav,  \iv>^  *friKcip(il  creditor^ 
in  May  iC6S.  After  his  death,  Jjeiierton  the  aCtor  bought  it,  pro- 
bably at  a  piiblick  fale  of  his  cffccls.  While  it  was  in  jlctterton's 
polfcflion,  it  was  engraved  by  Vandcrgucht,  for  Mr.  Roue  o  edition 
of  Shakf^^arc,  in  1709.     Kcttcrton  made  no  will,  and  died  very 
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the  poet  has  a  laurel  branch  in  bis  left  band.  Neither  Mr,  Walpole, 
nor  any  of  the  other  great  colledors  of  prints,  are  poflTeiTed  of,  or 
ever  faw,  any  print  of  Shakfpeare  by  Payne,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 
Two  other  prints  only  remain  to  be  mentioned  ;  one  engraved 
by  Vcrtue  in  1721,  for  Mr.  Pope's  edition  of  our  author's  plays  in 
auarto  ;  faid  to  l)e  engraved  irom  an  original  pidture  in  the  po(^ 
urifion  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and  another,  a  mezzotinto,  by  Ear- 
lom,  prefixed  to  an  edition  oi  King  Lear^  in  1770;  faid  to  be  done 
from  an  original  by  Cornelius  Janfen,  in  the  colledlion  of  Charles 
Jennens,  Efg.  but,  Mr.  Granger  juftly  obferves,  ««  as  it  is  dated 
m  1610,  before  Janfen  was  in  England,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  was  not  painted  by  him,  at  lead,  that  he  did  not  paint  it  as  a 
portrait  of  Shakfpeare." 

Mod  of  the  other  prints  of  Shakfpeare  that  have  appeared,  were 
copied  from  fome  or  other  of  thofe  which  T  have  mentioned. 

Malone. 
*«  The  portrait  palmed  upon  Mr.  Pope*'  (I  ufe  the  words  of  the 
late  Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  Mf.  note  to  his  copy  of  Langbaine,)  •*  for  an 
original  of  Shakfjxare,  from  which  he  nad  his  fine  plate  engraven, 
is  evidently  a  juvenile  portrait  of  King  James  I."  I  am  no  judge 
in  thefe  matters,  but  only  deliver  an  opinion,  which  if  ill-grounded 
may  be  eafily  overthrown.  The  portrait,  to  meat  lead,  has  no  traits 
of  Shakfpeare.     St e evens. 

*  On  his  grai'i'Jione  iindcrfieaih  is.  Good  friend,  ^^.J  TTiis  epi- 
taph 'is  exprefTed  in  the  following  uncouth  mixture  of  froall  and 
capital  letters : 

Good  Frend  for  lefus  SAKE  forbeare 

To  dice  T-E  Duft  EncloAfed  HERe 

Blefe  be  TB.  Man  J  fpares  TEs  Stones 

And  curft  be  He  ^  moves  my  Bones*    St  sevens* 

*  And  curft  he  he  that  moves  my  hones.]  It  is  uncertain  whethcf 
this  epitaph  was  written  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  or  by  one  of  his 
frienas  after  his  death*  The  imprecation  contained  in  this  lad  line^ 
was  perhaps  fuggeded  by  an  apprehcnfion  that  our  authour's  re- 
mains might  (hare  the-  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the  red  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  be  added  to  the  immenfe  pile  of  human  bones  depodted 
in  the  charnel-houfe  at  Stratford.  This,  however,  is  mere  con- 
jedure ;  for  fimilar  execrations  are  found  in  many  ancient  Latin 
epitaphs. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  judly  mentioned  it  as  a  fingular  circumdance» 
that  Shakfpeare  docs  not  appear  to  have  written  any  verfes  on  his 
contemporaries,  either  in  praife  of  the  living,  or  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  I  once  imagined  that  he  had  mentioned  Spenfer  with  kind- 
nefb  in  one  of  his  Sonnets ;  but  have  lately  difcovered  that  the 
fonnct  to  which  I  allude,  was  written  by  Richard  BnrneHeld.  If, 
however,  the  following  epitaphs  be  genuine,  (and  indeed  the  latter 
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is  much  in  Shakfpeare's  manner,}  he  in  two  snftances  ovc\^catfit  that 
modeft  difidcnce,  which  feeins  to  have  fuppofed  the  elogium  of  his 
humble  mufe  of  no  value. 

In  a  Mannfcript  volume  ofpoems  by  William  Henick  and  others^ 
in  the  hand- writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  !•  which  is  among  Raw- 
lin/bn's  Colledions  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  the  following  epi- 
•taph,  afcribed  to  our  poet. 

"an     epitaph. 
'•  When  God  was  plcas'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 
"  Elias  James  to  nature  payd  his  debt, 
•*  And  here  repofcth ;  as  he  liv'd,  he  dyde ; 
•*  The  faying  in  him  ftrongly  verefide,^ — 
"  Such  life,  fuch  death :  tncn,  the  known  truth  to  tell, 
•*  He  liv'd  a  godly  life,  and  dyde  as  well. 

WM.  SHAKSPEARE." 

There  was  formerly  a  family  of  the  furname  of  J^ames  at  Strat- 

lord.     Anne,  the  wife  of  Richard  James,  was  buried  there  on  the 

lame  day  with  our  poet's  widow;  and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 

J^  James ,  died  tnerein  April  1616. 

A  monumental  infcription  '*  of  a  .better  leer,"  and  faid  to  be 
written  by  our  author,  is  preferved  in  a  colledlion  of  Epitaphs,  at 
the  end  of  the  Vifitation  of  Salop,  taken  by  Sir  William  Dugdale 
ia  the  year  1664,  now  remaining  in  the  College  of  Arms,  C.  55, 
ioL  20 ;  a  tranfcript  of  which  Sir  Ifaac  Heard,  Garter,  Principal 
King  at  Arms,  has  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me. 

Among  the  monuments  in  Tongue  Church  in  the  county  of  Sa- 
lop, is  one  eredled  in  remembrance  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  knieht, 
who  died,  as  I  imagine,  about  the  year  1600.  In  the  Vifitation- 
book  it  is  thus  defcribed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale : 

•«  On  the  north  fide  of  the  chancell  ftands  a  very  (lately  tombe, 
fupported  with  Corinthian  columncs.  It  hath  two  figures  of  men 
in  armour,  thereon  lying,  the  one  below  the  arches  and  columnes, 
and  the  other  above  them,  and  this  epitaph  upon  it. 

'*  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  Earle  of  Derby, 
Lord  Stanley  and  Strange,  dcfccnded  from  the  famielie  of  the  Stan- 
leys, married  Margaret  Vernon,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heires 
of  Sir  George  Vernon  of  Nether-Haddon,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
Knight,  by  whom  he  had  iflue  two  fons,  Henry  and  Edward. 
Henry  died  an  infant;  Edward  furvived,  to  whom  thofe  lordlhips 
defcended  ;  and  married  the  lady  Lucie  Percie,  fecond  daughter  of 
the  Earle  of  Northumberland  ;  by  her  he  had  iflue  feaven  daugh- 
ters. She  and  her  foure  daughters,  Arabella,  Marie,  Alice,  and 
Prifcilla,  are  interred  under  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Waltham 
in  the  county  of  Eflcx.  Thomas,  her  fon,  died  in  his  infancy, 
and  is  buried  in  the  parifh  church  of  Winwich  in  the  county  of 

Vol.  I.  D 
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He  had  three  daughters/  of  which  two  lived  ta 

Lincaften    The  other  three,  PetroniUa^  Frances^  and  Venefia,  are 
yet  living. 

Thefe  following  verfes  were  made  by  William  Shakispba&b^ 
the  late  famous  tragedian. 

•«  Written  upm  the  eaftendofthh  tomifm 
**  Alice  who  lyes  heie^  but  do  not  weepe ; 
"  He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  fleepe. 
^  This  ftony  regifler  is  for  his  bones, 
**  His  &me  is  more  perpetual  than  thefe  ftones : 
"  And  his  own  goodnels,  with  himfelf  being  gone,. 
**  Shall  live,  when  earthly  monument  is  none* 

«*  Written  upon  the  tvefi  end  tbtreofi 
"  Not  monumental  ftone  preserves  our  fame, 
««  Nor  ikye-afpiring  pyramids  our  name. 
*«  The  memory  of  him  for  whom  thbftands, 
"  Shall  out-live  marble,  and  defacers'  hands. 
"  When  all  to  time's  confumption  (hall  be  given, 
"  Stanley,  for  whom  this  ftands,  ihall  ftand  in  heaven.*^ 
The  laft  line  of  this  epitaph,  thoud|i  the  worfl,  bears  ytry  ftroag 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakipeare.    The  beginning  of  the  fiirft  line, 
««  Afke  who  lyes  here,"  reminds  us  of  that  which  we  have  been  juft 
examining :  ••  Ifony  man  afi,  nvbo  lies  in  this  tomh^*  13 c. — And  in 
the  6fth  hne  we  find  a  thought  which  our  poet  has  alfo  introduced 
\n  King  Henry  VIH: 

«•  Ever  belov'd  and  loving  may  his  rule  be  ! 
**  And,  when  old  time  (hall  lead  him  to  his  grave, 
««  Goodne/s  and  be  fill  up  one  monument  /" 
This  epitaph  muft  have  been  written  after  the  vear  1600,  for 
Venetia  Stanley,  who  afterwards  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^ 
was  bom  in  that  year.  With  a  view  to  afcertain  its  date  more 
precifely,  the  churches  of  Great  and  Little  Waltham  have  been 
examined  for  the  monument  faid  to  have  been  eredted  to  Lady  Lacy 
Stanley  and  her  four  daughters,  but  in  vain ;  for  no  trace  of  it  re- 
mains :  nor  could  the  time  of  their  refpedive  deaths  be  afcertaincd, 
the  rcgiftcrs  of  thofe  pari(hcs  being  loft. — Sir  William  Dugdale  was 
bom  in  Warwickfhire,  was  bred  at  the  frec-fchool  of  Coventry ,. 
and  in  the  year  1625:  purchafed  the  manor  of  Blythe  in  that  coiinqr» 
where  he  then  fettled  and  afterwards  fpent  a  great  part  of  hb  life : 
^  that  his  tcftimony  refpefting  this  epittph  is  fufficicnt  to  afcertain 
its  authenticity.    Ma  lone. 

'  He  had  three  daughters,']    In  this  circumftance  Mr.  Rowe  moft 
have  been  Biis-informed.    In  the  Regifter  of  Stratford>  00  mtntioft 
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be  married ;  Judith^  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomajs 
C^iney/  by  whom  (he  had  three  fons,  who  all  died 


bmade  of  any  daughter  of  our  author's  but  Sufanna  and  Judith* 
He  had  indeed  thoee  childremi  the  two  already  mentioaed,  and  a 
£ni,  nasied  Hamnet,  of  whom  Mr.  Rowe  takes  no  notice.  H|5 
was  a  twin  child*  bora  at  the  iaaie  time  with  Judith.  Hence  prpr* 
faably  the  miftake*  He  dkd  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  in  j^^fi. 

Malomk. 

6 Judith,  the  elder,  /«  ow  Mr.  Thmat  S^Mme^,]    This  alfo 

ii  a  miftake.  Jodith  w^s  Shak^)eaie's  youngdE  daughter.  She 
dkd  at  Stratford-opon- A  von  a  few  days  after  (he  had  completed  her 
ieventy*ieventh  year,  and  was  buried  there,  Feb.  9,  1661-62.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Quiney,  who  was  four  years  youneer  than  her- 
td£,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1615-16,  and  not  as  Mr.  Weft  fup. 
pofed,  in  the  year  i6i6-i7.  He  was  led  into  the  milUke  by  the 
^goies  1616  iUnding  nearly  oppofiie  to  the  entry  ooncemiiuf  her 
attiriage ;  but  thofe  figures  rekite  to  the  firft  entty  in  the  mbC^ 
^uent  month  of  April.    The  Regifter  appears  thus : 

February. 

5.  Francis  Buihill  to  Ifabel  Whood. 
^  ^      5.  Rich.  Sandelk  to  Joan  Ballamy. 
10.  Tho.  Queeny  to  Judith  Shakfpere. 

April. 

14.  Will.  Borowcs  to  Margaret  Davies. 

and  all  the  following  entries  in  that  and  a  part  of  the  enfuing  page 
are  of  1616 ;  the  year  then  beginning  on  the  25th  of  March.  Whe- 
ther the  above  10  relates  to  the  month  of  February  or  April,  Judith 
was  certainly  married  before  her  father's  death :  if  it  relates  to 
Fd>ruary,  (he  was  married  on  February  10,  161C-16;  if  to  April, 
on  the  loth  of  April  1616.  From  Shakfpeare's  will  it  appears,  that 
this  match  was  a  (lolen  one ;  for  he  fpeaks  of  fuch  future  **  hujband 
mfeejball  be  married  to."  It  is  flrange  that  the  ceremony  (hould 
ha?e  been  publickly  celebrated  in  the  cnurch  of  Stratford  without 
Us  knowleidge;  and  the  improbability  of  fuch  a  circumflance  might 
lead  US  to  fuppofe  that  (he  was  married  on  the  loth  o{  April,  about 
a  fimnight  after  the  execution  of  her  father's  will.  But  the  entry 
of  die  baptifm  of  her  firft  child,  (Nov.  23,  161 6,)  as  well  as  the 
entry  of  the  marriage,  afcertain  it  to  have  taken  place  in  February. 
Mr.  Weft,  without  intending  it,  has  impeached  the  charafter  of 
this  lady ;  for  her  firft  child,  according  to  his  reprefentation,  muft 
be  fuppoied  to  have  been  bom  fome  months  before  her  marriage ; 
iittce  among  the  Baptifms  I  find  this  entry  of  the  chriflening  of  her 
ddeft  fon :  <<  1616.  Nov*  23.    Shakfpeare,  filius  Thomas  Quiney, 
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without  children;  and  Sufanna,  who  was  his  fa- 
vourite, to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  phyfician  of  good  re- 
putation in  that  country.'   She  left  one  child  only, 

Gent."  and  according  to  Mr.  Weft  (he  was  not  married  till  the 
following  February.  This  Shak/peare  ^uhtej  died  in  his  inhncf 
-at  Stratford,  and  was  buried  May  8th,  1617.    Judith's  fecond  Ton, 


Ricbardy  was  baptized  on  February  9th,  1617-18.     He  died  at 

'    "  '     ~  '       '   ~        *      *         '^  of  his  age,  '*. 

buried  there  on  the  26tfi  of  that  month.     Her  third  ion,  Thomas^ 


Stratford  in  Feb.  1638-9,  in  the  zifl  year  of  his  age,  and  was 


was  baptized  Auguft  29,  16 19,  and  was  buried  alfo  at  Stratford, 
January  28,  1638-9.  There  had  been  a  plague  in  the  town  in 
the  preceding  furamer,  that  carried  off  about  fifty  perfons. 

Malonb. 


^  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  pfyjidaa  of  good  refutation  in  that  cottmrj^.'] 
Dr.  John  Hall,  died  in  Nov,  163^, 
terred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stratford  near  his  wife.     He 


Sufanna's  hulband.  Dr.  John  Hall,  died  in  Nov,  16359  and  is  in- 


was  buried  on  the  26th  of  November,  as  appears  from  the  Regifter 
of  burials  at  Stratford  : 

**  November  26,  1635,  Johannes  Hall,  mcdicus  peritiffimus." 
The  following  is  a  tranfcript  of  his  will,  extraded  from  the  Re- 
giftry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury : 

"  The  laft  Will  and  Teftamcnt  nuncupative  of  John  Hall  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gent,  made  and 
declared  the  five  and  twentieth  of  November,  163  c.  Imprimis,  I 
give  unto  my  wife  my  houfe  in  London.  Item,  I  give  unto  my 
daughter  Na(h  my  houfe  in  Adon.  Item,  I  give  unto  my 
daughter  Na(h  my  meadow.  Item,  I  give  my  goods  and  money 
unto  my  wife  and  my  daughter  Na(h,  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt 
them.  Item,  concern! ne  my  ftudy  of  books,  I  leave  them»  faid 
he,  to  you,  ray  fon  Naln,  to  difpofe  of  them  as  you  fceeood.  As 
for  my  manufcripts,  I  would  have  given  them  to  Mr.  Bdes,  if  he 
had  been  here ;  out  forafmuch  as  he  is  not  here  prcfcnt^  you  may, 
fon  Nafli,  burn  them,  or  do  with  them  what  you  pleale.  Wit- 
nefTes  hereunto, 

Thomas  Nalh. 
Simon  Trapp."^ 

The  teOator  not  having  appointed  any  executor^  adminiftratioa 
^was  granted  to  his  widow,  Nov.  23,  1636. 

Some  at  lead  of  Dr.  Hall's  manufcripts  efcaped  the  flames,  one 
of  them  being  yet  extant.     Sec  p.  26,  n.  9. 

I  could  not,  after  a  very  careful  fearch,  find  the  will  of  Sufanna 
Hall  in  the  Prerojiativc-officc,  nor  is  it  prcferved  in  the  Archives 
of  ihediocefc  of  Worcefter,  the  Rcgittrar  of  which  diocefe  at  my 
rcr]ucll  very  obligingly  examined  the  indexes  of  all  the  wills  proved 
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t  daughter,  who  was  married  firft  to  Thomas  Nafhe/ 


in  his  office  between  the  years  1 649  and  1670 ;  but  in  vain.    The 
town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon' is  in  that  diocefe. 

Tlie  infcriptions  on  the  tomb-dones  of  our  poet's  favourito 
daoghter  and  her  huiband  are  as  follows  : 

**  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Hall,  Gent,  he  marr.  Sufanna, 
y^  daughter  and  co-heire  of  Will.  Shakfpeare,  Gent,  he  deceafcd 
«ov.  25,  A^  163c,  aged  60." 

«•  Hallius  hie  fitus  eft,  medica  celeberrimus  arte, 

*«  Expe^ns  regni  gaudia  laela  Dei. 
•*  Dignus  erat  meritis  qui  Neftora  vinceret  annis ; 

«•  In  tcrris  omnes  fed  rapit  aequa  dies. 
*'  Ne  tumulo  quid  dcfit,  adeft  fidiffima  conjux, 
••  Et  vit3B  comitem  nunc  quoque  monis  habet." 
Thefc  verfes  (hould  feem,  from  the  laft  two  lines,  not  to  have 
been  infcribed  on  Dr.  Hall's  tomb-ftone  till  1 649.     Perhaps  indeed 
the  laft  diftich  only  was  then  added. . 

•*  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sufanna,  wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent, 
ye  daughter  of  William  Shakfpeare,  Gent.  She  deceafed  the  nth 
of  July,  A^.  1649,  aged  66." 

••  Witty  above  her  fexe,  but  that's  not  all, 
•*  Wife  to  falvation  was  good  Miftrifs  Hall. 
•*  Something  of  Shakfpeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
**  Wholy  of  him  with  whom  flic's  now  in  blifle. 

•*  Then,  paflcngcr,  haft  ne're  a  teare, 
**  To  wccpe  with  her  that  wept  with  all : 

««  That  wept,  yet  fet  her  felfe  to  chere 
"  Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall. 

**  Her  love  (hall  live,  her  mercy  fpread, 

•*  When  thou  haft  ne*re  a  teare  to  flicd." 
The  foregoing  Englifti  verfes,  which  are  preferved  by  Dugdale, 
are  not  now  remaininz,  half  of  the  tomb-ftone  having  been  cut 
away,  and  another  halt  ftone  joined  to  it;  with  the  following  in- 
fcription  on  it. — *«  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard  Watts  of 
Ryhon-Cliffbrd,  in  the  parifli  of  old  Stratford,  Gent,  who  departed 
this  life  the  23d  of  May,  Anno  Dom.  1707,  and  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age."  This  Mr.  Watts,  as  1  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport,  was  owner  of,  and  lived  at  the  eftateof  Ryhon-Clifford, 
which  was  once  the  pro}>erty  of  Dr.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  buried  on  the  i6thof  July,  1649,  as  appew 
from  the  Regiftei  of  Stratford.    Maloni. 
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*  She  left  Mr  eblld  otJy,  a  ioMghier^  npbt  ^joat  marrUi  Jaft  u 
Thomas  Nafie^  EfqJ]  Elizabeth^  our  poet's  erand-daaghter,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  Shakipeare  having  left  her  by  hit 
will  a  memorial  of  his  afle^on,  though  (he  at  that  time  wK  bat 
eight  years  old,  was  bom  in  February  1607-8,  as  ap|)earB  by  an 
entry  in  the  Regifter  of  Stratford,  which  Mr.  Weft  omitted  in  the 
tranfcript  with  which  he  fumilhed  Mr.  Steevens.  I  learn  from  the 
fame  regifter  that  ihe  was  martied  in  1 626 :  '' MAimiAGBt.  April 
12,  1626,  Mr.  Thomas  Naih  to  Miftrifs  Elizabeth  Hall."  It  ihookl 
be  remembered  that  every  unmarried  lady  was  called  Miftre/s  till  the 
time  of  George  I.  Hence  our  author's  Miftre/s  Anne  Paie.  Nor  in 
fpeaking  of  an  unmarried  lady  could  her  chriftian  name  be  omitted, 
as  it  often  is  at  prefent ;  for  then  no  diftindtion  would  have  remain- 
ed between  her  and  her  mother.  Some  married  ladies  indeed  weie 
diftinguifhed  from  their  daughters  by  the  title  of  Madam, 

Mr.  Nafh  died  in  1 647>  as  appears  by  the  infcription  on  his 
tomb-ftone  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stratford. 

'<  Here  refteth  ye  body  of  Thomas  Nalhe,  Efq.  He  mar.  Eiixa- 
beth  the  daugh.  and  heire  of  John  Hall,  Gent.  He  died  Apiil 
4th,  A°.  1647,  aged  53-" 

"  Fata  masient  omnes  ;  hunc  nou  tArttae  careniem^ 

**  Ut  neque  divitiis,  abftulit  atra  dies. 
**  Abftulit,  tf/ r^/rr^/ lux  ultima.    Sifte,  viator; 
*'  Si  peritura  paras,  per  male  parta  peris." 

The  letters  printed  in  Italicks  are  now  obliterated. 

By  his  laft  will,  which  is  in  the  Prerogative-office,  dated  Aoenft 
25, 1642,  he  bequeathed  to  his  well  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Naih, 
and  her  afligns,  for  her  life,  (in  lieu  of  jointure  and  thirds,)  one 
mefluage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  fituate  in  the  Cha- 
Del-Street  in  Stratford,  then  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Joaji 
Norman,  widow  ;  one  meadow,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Square 
Meadow,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  parifh  of  old  Stratibrd» 
lying  near  unto  the  great  ftone-bridge  of  Stratford;  one  other 
meadow  with  the  appurtenances,  known  by  the  name  of  die  Waih 
Meadow  ;  one  little  meadow  with  the  appurtenances,  adjoining  to 
the  faid  WaQi  Meadow ;  and  alfo  all  the  tithes  of  the  manor  or 
lordihipofShottery.  He  devifes  to  his  kmfman  Edward  Nafh, 
the  fon  of  his  uncle  George  Nafh  of  London,  his  heirs  and  affi^» 
(iuter  alia)  the  meiTuage  or  tenement,  then  in  his  own  occupatioa, 
called  The  Ne<W'Plaee,  fituate  in  the  Chapel-Street,  in  Stratford; 
together  with  all  and  fingular  houfes,  outhonfes,  bams,  ftabkt» 
orchards,  gardens,  eafements,  profits,  or  commodities,  to  the  fame 
belonging ;  and  alfo  four-yard  land  of  arable  land,  meadow,  and 
pafture,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  the  common 
fields  of  Old  Stratford,  with  all  the  eafements,  profiu,  commons, 
commodities,  and  hereditaments^  of  the  fame  foor-yard  lands  be* 
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longing ;  then  in  the  tenure,  uts,  and  occupation  of  him  the  faid 
Thomas  Na(h ;  and  one  other  mdTuage  or  tenement,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances, fituate  in  the  parifh  of ,  in  London,  and  called 

or  known  by  the  name  of  The  Wardrobe^  and  then  in  the  tenurei 

afe  and  occapation  of Dickes.    And  from  and  after  the  death 

of  his  (aid  wife,  he  beoueaths  the  meadows  above  named,  and  de- 
.  viied  to  her  for  Ufe,  to  nis  faid  coufin,  Edward  Na(h,  his  heirs  and 
affigns  for  ever.  After  various  other  bequefis,  he  dire^  diat  one 
huwired  pounds,  at  the  lead,  be  laid  oat  in  moumine  gowns,  cloala» 
and  apparel,  to  be  diftributcd  among  his  kindred  smd  friends,  in 
fuch  manner  as  his  executrix  (hall  think  fit.  He  appoints  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Naih  his  refiduary  legatee,  and  fole  executrix,  and  ordains 
Edmund  Rawlins,  William  Smith,  and  John  Eafton,  overfcers  of 
hb  wiU,  to  which  the  witneffes  are  Jofara  Such,  Michael  Jonfon, 
and  Samuel  Rawlins. 

By  a  nnncapative  codicil  dated  on  the  day  of  his  death,  April 
4tfa,  1647,  he  Dequeaths/^f)r/«r  alia  J  **  to  his  mother  Mrs.  Hall  fifty 
poonds ;  to  Elizabeth  Hathaway  fifty  pounds ;  to  Hiomas  Hatha* 
%ray  fifty  pounds ;  to  Judith  Hathawav  ten  pounds ;  to  his  uncle 
Nadh  and  his  aunt,  his  coufin  Sadkr  and  his  wife,  his  coufin 
Richard  Quiney  and  his  wife,  his  coufin  Thomas  ^incy  and  his 
wife,  tweny  (hillings  each,  to  buy  them  rings."  The  meadows 
which  by  his  will  he  had  devifed  to  his  wife  for  life,  he  by  this 
codicil  devifes  to  her,  her  heirs  and  afiigns,  for  ever,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  not  be  fevered  from  her  own  land ;  and  he  **  appoints 
and  declares  that  the  inheritance  of  his  land  given  to  his  coufin 
Edward  Nalh  (hould  be  by  him  fettled  after  his  deceafe,  upon  his 
(on  Tliomas  Na(h,  and  his  heirs,  and  for  want  of  fuch  heirs  then 
Co  remain  and  defcend  to  his  own  right  heirs." 

It  is  ob(ervab]e  that  in  this  will  tins  teflator  makes  no  mention  of 
any  child,  and  there  is  no  entry  of  any  ifiue  of  his  marriage  in  the 
Regifter  of  Stratford ;  I  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  he  died  with- 
out ifiTue,  and  that  a  pedigree  with  which  Mr.  Whalley  fumi(hed 
Mr.  Steevcns  a  few  years  ago,  is  inaccurate.  The  origin  of 
the  miftake  in  that  pedigree  will  be  pointed  out  in  its  proper 
place. 

As  by  Shakfpeaxe's  will  his  daughter  Sufanna  had  an  e(bite  for 
life  in  The  Nenv  Place ^  &c.  and  his  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  an 
eftate  tail  in  remainder,  they  probably  on  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
to  Mr.  Na(h,  by  a  fine  and  recovery  cut  oflf  the  entail ;  and  by  a 
deed  to  lead  the  ufes  gave  him  the  entire  dominion  over  that  eftate; 
which  he  appears  to  have  mifu(ed  by  dcvifing  it  from  Shakfpeare's 
family  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Na(h's  will  and  codicil  were  proved  June  5,  1647,  ^^ 
adminiihatiog  was  then  granted  to  his  widow«    Malons. 
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efq.  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abing-* 
ton,^  but  died  likewife  without  iflue.* 


9  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abhtgion,']    Sir  John   Barnard  of 

Abington^  a  (mall  village  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  North- 
ampton,  was  created  a  knight  by  King  Charles  II.  Nov.  2C,  i66i* 
In  1 67 1  he  fold  the  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  church  of  Abing- 
ton,  which  his  ancedors  had  pofTeiTed  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  to  William  Thurlby,  Efq.  Sir  John  Barnard  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Baldwin  Barnard,  Efq.  by  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
John  Fulwood  of  Ford- Hall  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Efq.  and 
was  bom  in  1605.  He  iirft  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
clement  Edmonds  of  Prefton,  in  Northamptonftiire,  by  whom  he 
had  four  fons  and  four  daughters.  She  dyin?  in  1642,  he  nuirried 
fecondly  our  poet*s  grand-dauehter,  Mrs.  Sizabeth  Nafh,  on  the 
cthof  June  1649,  ^^  Billefley  m  Warwicklhire,  about  three  miles 
from  Stratford-upon-Avon.  If  any  of  Shakfpeare's  manufcripta 
remained  in  his  grand-daughter's  cuflody  at  the  time  of  her  fecood 
marriage,  (and  fome  letters  at  lead  (he  furely  muft  have  had,]  they 
probably  were  then  removed  to  the  houfe  of  her  new  hufband  at 
Abington.  Sir  Hugh  Clppton,  who  was  bom  two  years  after  her 
death »  mentioned  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in  the  year  1742,  an  old  tra- 
dition that  fhe  had  carried  away  with  her  fronn  Stratford  many  of 
her  grandfather's  papers.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard  they 
mud  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Baglev,  Lady  Barr 
nard's  executor ;  and  if  any  defcendant  of  that  gentleman  be  now 
living,  in  his  cuflody  they  probably  remain.     Malone. 

*  but  died  likenjjife  nuithout  ijfue.\    Confiding  in  a  pedigree 

tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Whalley  fome  years  ago  to  Mr.  Steevens,  I  once 
fuppofed  that  Mr.  Rowe  was  inaccurate  in  faying  that  our  poet's 
grand-daughter  died  without  iffue.  But  he  was  certainly  rieht ; 
and  this  lady  was  undoubtedly  the  laft  lineal  defcendant  of  Shak- 
fpcarc.  There  is  no  entry,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  in  the 
Regifter  of  Stratford,  of  any  iflue  of  hers  by  Mr.  Nafli ;  nor  docs 
he  m  his  will  mention  any  child,  devifing  the  greater  part  of  his 
property  between  his  wife  and  his  kinfman,  Edward  Nafh.  That 
Lady  Barnard  had  no  iffue  by  her  fecond  hufband,  is  proved  by  the 
Regifler  of  Abington,  in  which  there  is  no  entry  of  the  baptifm  of 
any  child  of  that  marriage,  though  there  are  regular  entries  of  the 
time  when  the  feveral  children  of  Sir  John  Barnard  by  his  firfl  wife 
were  baptized.  Lady  Barnard  died  at  Abineton,  and  was  buried 
thereon  the  17th  of  February  1669-70;  but  her  hufband  did  not 
Ihew  his  refpeft  for  her  memory  by  a  monument,  or  even  an  infcrip- 
tion  of  any  kind.  He  feems  not  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  honoor- 
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This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  any  note^  either 

able  alliance  he  had  made.  Shakfpeare's  grand-daughter  would  not, 
at  this  dajr,  go  to  her  grave  without  a  memorial.  By  her  laft  will, 
wliich  I  iubjoin,  (he  dircdh  her  truftee  to  fell  her  cftate  of  NfWm 
PUce^  Sec.  to  the  bcft  bidder,  and  to  offer  it  firft  to  her  coufin  Mr, 
Edward  Na(h.  How  (he  then  came  to  have  any  property  in  Ncw- 
Phce,  which  her  firfl  hufband  had  devifed  to  this  very  Edward 
Nafh,  does  not  appear ;  but  I  fuppofe  that  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Na(h  ihe  exchanged  the  patrimonial  lands  which  he  be- 
cueathed  to  her,  with  Edward  Nam  and  his  fon,  and  took  New* 
race,  &c.  inftead  of  them. 

Sir  John  Barnard  died  at  Abington,  and  was  buried  there  oa 
March  ^th,  1673-4.  On  his  tomb-ftone,  in  the  chancel  of  the 
chaxch  IS  the  following  infcription  : 

Hicjacent  exuviit  generojtjffimi  njiri  Johannis  Bernard,  mlitis ;  pa^ 
trtt  avo,  abavo,  tritavo,  aliijque  progenitoribus  per  ducentos  et  ampiiut 
0mnshujus  opp'tdi de  Abingdon  domtnis,  mfignis  :  quifato  ce£it  undeftpm 
fuageffimo  tgtatis  fjue  anno^  quinto  nonas  Martii,  annoque  a  partu  B» 
Virginis,  MDCLXXIII. 

Sir  John  Barnard  having  made  no  will,  adminiftration  of  hit 
<&&  was  granted  on  the  jth  of  November  1 674,  to  Henry  Gilbert 
of  Locko  in  the  county  ot  Derby,  who  had  married  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  by  his  iird  wife,  and  to  his  two  other  furviving  daugh- 
ters ;  Mary  Higgs,  widow  of  Thomas  Higgs  of  Colefborne,  Efq. 
and  Eleanor  Cotton,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Cotton,  Efq.  All  Sir 
John  Barnard's  other  children  except  the  three  above-mentioned  died 
without  iflue.  I  know  not  whether  any  defcendant  of  thefe  be  now 
living ;  but  if  that  (houki  be  the  cafe,  among  their  papers  may 
poffibly  be  found  fome  fragment  or  other  relative  to  ohakfpcare ; 
for  by  his  grand-daughter's  order,  the  adminillrators  of  her  hufband 
were  entitled  to  keep  pofreffion  of  her  houfe,  &c.  in  Stratford,  for 
£x  months  after  his  death. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of  this  laft  defcendant  of  our 
poet,  cxtraded  from  the  Regillry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury : 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  I  Dame  Elizabeth  Barnard,  wife 
of  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abington  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
knight,  being  in  perfect  memory,  (bleffed  be  God !)  and  mindful 
of  mortality,  do  make  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament  in  manner  and 
form  following. 

Whereas  by  my  certain  deed  or  writing  under  my  hand  and  feal, 
dated  on  or  about  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  16^1^  according 
to  a  power  therein  mentioned,  I  the  faid  Elizabeth  have  limited 
and  difpofed  of  all  that  my  mefTuage  with  the  appurtenances  in 
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"  I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned 
"  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakfpeare,  that  in  writing 
*'  (whatfoever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a 
*'  line.'  My  anfwer  hath  been,  fVould  be  had  blotted 


belonging,  for  and  during  the  fpacc  of  fix  months  next  after  the 
deceafe  of  him  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard. 

Item,  I  give  and  devifc  unto  ray  kinfman  Thomas  Hart,  the  fon 
of  Thomas  Hart,  late  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforefaid,  all  that 
iny  other  melTuage  or  inn  lituate  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforefaxd, 
commonly  called  the  Maidenhead,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the 
next  houfe  thereunto  adjoining,  with  the  barn  oeloneing  to  the  fame, 
now  or  late  in  the  occupation  of  Michael  Tohnfon  or  his  affiens, 
with  all  and  fineular  the  appurtenances ;  to  hold  to  him  the  laid 
Thomas  Hart  the  fon,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  iflue,  I  give  and  devife  the  fame  to  George  Hart,  brother 
of  the  faid  Thomas  Hart,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  for 
default  of  fuch  iflue  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  faid  Elizabeth  Bar- 
nard for  ever. 

llem,  I  do  make,  ordain  and  appoint  my  faid  loving  kinfman 
Edward  Bagley  fole  executor  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament, 
hereby  revoking  all  former  wills ;  defiring  him  to  fee  a  jaft  per- 
formance  hereof,  according  to  my  true  intent  and  meanme.  In 
witnefs  whereof  I  the  faid  Elizabeth  Barnard  have  hereunto  let  my 
hand  and  feal,  the  nine-and-twcnticth  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini, 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-nine. 

Elizabeth  Barnard. 

Signed,  Jfaledy  pnhlijkcd,  and  declared y  to  he  the  laft  r-jnill  and 
uftament  oj  the /aid  lEXvi^^xth  Barnard,  ///  the  prejence  of 

John  Howes,  Kedor  de  Abington, 
Francis  Wickcs. 

r  rob  at  urn  fit  it  teft amentum  fuprojcriptum  apnd  ades  Exonievfes 
Jituat,  in  le  Strand,  in  amitaiu  Middx^  quarto  die  menfig 
Mar  tilt  1669,  coram  <veti€rabili  liro  Domino  Egidio  Siveete, 
milite  et  iegur.n  doclore,  Jurrogato,  l^c*  juramento  Edwardl 
Bagic}',  Ti/:ici  executor,  nominat,  cut,  ^V.  de  bene,  ^c.  jurat. 

Maloke^ 
*  -^—  that  in  nvritiug  ('whatfoe'vcr  he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out 
u  line.]  This  is  not  true.  They  only  fay  in  their  preface  to  his 
plays,  that  **  his  mind  and  hand  went  together,  and  what  he  thought, 
he  uttered  with  that  eafinefs,  that  we  h^^vc/carce  received  frorp  him 
a  Wot  in  his  papers."  On  this  Mr.  Pope  obferves,  that  «•  there 
never  was  a  more  groundlefs  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of  which 
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a  ihoufand!    which  they  thought  a  malevolent 
fpecch.     I  had  not  told  pofterity  this,  but  for 


there  arc  more  undeniable  evidences.  As,  the  comedy  of  TheM^rr^ 
IFrves  of  JVind/or,  which  he  entirely  new  writ ;  The  Hiftory  of  Henry 
the  Sixths  which  was  firft  puhlifhed  under  the  title  of  The  Contentiom 
tf  T^rk  and  Lancajier\  and  that  of  Henry  V,  extremely  improved ; 
thit  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almol):  as  much  again  as  at  firft^  and 
many  others." 

Surely  this  is  a  very  flrange  kind  of  argument.  In  the  firft  place 
this  was  not  a  report^  (unlefs  by  that  word  we  are  to  underhand 
relation,)  but  a  poiitive  affertion,  grounded  on  the  beil  evidence  that 
the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  admitted  ]  namely,  ocular  proof.  The 
players  fay,  in  fubflance,  that  Shakfpeare  had  fuch  a  nappinefs  of 
expreilion,  that,  as  ihcy  collef^  from  his  papers,  he  had  feldom 
occafion  to  alter  the  firft  words  he  had  fet  down ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  found  fcarce  a  blot  in  his  writings.  And  how  is  thit 
refuted  by  Mr.  Pope  ?  By  telling  us,  that  a  great  many  of  his  plays 
were  ^»//7r^r^  by  their  authour.  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  which 
is  by  no  means  certain,  if  he  had  written  twenty  plays,  each  con- 
fifting  of  one  thoufand  lines,  and  afterwards  added  to  each  of  them 
a  thoufand  more,  would  it  therefore  fellow,  that  he  had  not  written 
the  firft  thoufand  with  facility  and  corrcdnefs,  or  that  thofe  muft 
have  been  necefTarily  expunged,  bccaufe  new  matter  was  added  to 
them  ?  Certainly  not. — But  the  truth  is,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
our  author  did  enlarge  all  the  plays  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pope,  if  even 
that  would  prove  the  point  intended  to  be  eftablifhed.  Mr.  Pope 
was  evidently  deceived  by  the  quarto  copies.  From  the  play  of 
Henry  F,  being  more  perfeft  in  the  foh'o  edition  than  in  the  quarto, 
nothing  follows  but  that  the  quarto  impreflion  of  that  piece  was 
printed  from  a  mutilated  and  imperfed^  copy,  ftolen  from  the  theatre, 
or  taken  down  by  ear  during  the  reprefentation.  What  have  been 
called  the  quarto  copies  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King 
HnnyFLwcK  in  fad  two  old  pla'.  s  written  before  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  entitled  The  Firji  Part  nf  the  Conttittlon  of  the  tiuo 
houjesofYorktandLaJicaJler,  C5r.  and  The  true  tragedy  of  Richard 
DukeofTcrkcy  i^'c,  on  which  he  conilriii^ed  two  new  plays;  juft  as 
on  the  old  plays  of  Ki/zg  John,  and  The  Taming  of  a  Shrc^Wy  he 
formed  two  other  plays  with  nearly  the  fame  titles.  See  The  DiJ/er- 
tation  in  Vol.  X.  p.  41 1 . 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  in  the  firft  edition,  fnrjnv  extant  J  that  of 
1604,  ^*  ^^^^  '°  ^  **  enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  again  as  it  was, 
according  to  the  true  and  pcrfeft  copy."  What  is  to  be  collected 
from  this,  but  that  there  was  a  former  imperfeSl  edition  (I  believe, 
in  the  year  1 602)  ?  thar  the  one  we  are  now  fpcaking  of  was  enlarged 
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*^  their  ignorance,  who  chofe  that  circumftance  to 
«*  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  moft  faulu 
«*  ed :  and  to  juftify  mine  own  candour,  for  I  loved 
**  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  fide 
«*  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  ho- 
^  neft,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  had  an 
*«  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expreC- 
**  fions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that 
*^  fometimes  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould  be  flopped : 
^<  Suffiaminandus  erat^  as  Auguftus  faid  of  Haterius. 
*^  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power ;  would  the  rule 
"  of  it  had  been  fo  too.  Many  times  he  fell  into 
•*  thofe  things  which  could  not  efcape  laughter ;  as 
*'  when  he  faid  in  the  perfon  of  Caefar,  one  fpeak- 
**  ing  to  him, 

**  CaeTar  thou  doft  me  wrong. 

**  He  replied : 

<«  Caefar  did  never  wrong,  but  with  juft  caufe. 

to  as  much  agaun  as  it  was  in  the  former  mutilated  imfrejfkm^  and 
that  this  is  the  genuine  and  perfed  copy,  the  other  imperfe^  and 
fpnrious  ? 

The  Merry  Wvve$  of  Winifor^  indeed,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet 9  and 
perhaps  Love's  Labour's  Lofi^  our  author  appears  to  have  altered  and 
amplified ;  and  to  King  Richard  JL  what  is  called  the  parliament- 
fcene,  feems  to  have  been  added ;  (though  this  laft  is  by  no  means 
certain ;)  but  neither  will  thefe  augmentations  and  new-modellings 
difprove  what  has  been  aflerted  by  Shakfpeare's  fellow-coroedians 
concerning  the  facility  of  his  writing,  and  the  exquifite  felicity  of 
his  firft  expreflions. 

The  hafty  fketch  of  The  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor,  which  he  is  (aid 
to  have  compofed  in  a  fortnight*  he  might  have  written  without  a 
blot ;  and  tnree  or  four  years  afterwards,  when  he  chofe  to  dilate 
his  plan,  he  mieht  have  compofed  the  additional  fcenes  without  a 
blot  likewife.  In  a  word,  fuppoiing  even  that  Nature  had  not 
endowed  him  with  that  rich  vein  which  he  unqueflionably  poffeifed* 
he  who  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  produces  thirty-four  or 
thirty-five  pieces  for  the  (lage,  has  certainly  not  much  time  for  ex- 
punging.   Maloni. 
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^  and  fiich  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he 
**  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues :  there  was 
*'  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praifed  than  to  be  par- 
«  doned/' 

As  for  the  paflage  which  he  mentions  out  of 
Shakfpeare,  tfau^re  is  fomewhat  like  it  in  yulius 
Ct/ar,  but  without  the  abfurdity ;  nor  did  I  ev^ 
meet  with  it  in  any  edition  that  I  have  feen,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Jonfon/ 

Befides  his  plays  in  this  edition,  there  are  two 
or  three  afcribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Langbaine/  which 


4  ■  M§r  m  J  enf€r  meet  nvitb  it  iu  mty  edithn  that  I  have  feen^ 
m  fuoted  fy  Mr.  Jwjnu^  See  Mr.  Tyrwbitt's  note^  VoL  XIL  p. 
314,  o.  4.    Malone. 

<  Befides  his  piays  in  this  edition ^  there  are  tnuo  or  three  afcribed  U 
him  hj  Mr.  Langbaine,']  The  Birth  0/ Merlin,  1662,  written  by  W. 
Rowley  ;  the  old  play  of  King  John  in  two  parts,  1 591 »  on  which 
Shakfpeare  formed  his  King  John ;  and  The  Arraignment  of  Parist 
J  584,  written  by  George  Peele. 

Tne  editor  of  the  folio  1664,  fubjoined  to  the  36  dramas  publilhed 
in  1623,  fcven  plays,  four  of  which  had  appeared  in  Shakfpeare's 
life-time  with  his  name  in  the  title-page,  \\z.  PerieUs,  Prince  tf 
Ijrep  1609,  Sir  John  Oldcajile,  1600,  The  London  Prodigal,  1605, 
and  The  Yorkjhire  Tragedy,  1 608  ;  the  three  others  which  they  in- 
ierted,  Locrine,  1595,  Lord  Cromnvelt,  1602,  and  The  Pnritan, 
i6o7f  Jia^ing  been  printed  with  the  initials  W.  S.  in  the  title-page, 
the  editor  chofe  to  interpret  thofe  letters  to  mean  William  Shak- 
fpeare, and  afcribed  them  alfo  to  our  poet.  I  publifhed  an  edition 
of  thefe  feven  pieces  fome  years  ago,  freed  in  feme  meafure  from  the 
grofs  errors  with  which  they  had  been  exhibited  in  ancient  copies, 
that  the  publick  might  (ee  what  they  contained ;  and  do  not  heutafe 
to  declare  my  firm  perfuafion  that  of  Locrine,  Lord  Cromivell,  Sir 
John  Oldcaftle,  the  London  Prodigal,  and  The  Puritan,  Shakfpeare 
did  not  write  a  fingle  line. 

How  little  the  bookfellers  of  former  times  fcruplcd  to  affix  the 
names  of  celebrated  writers  to  the  productions  of  others,  even  in 
-the  life-dme  of  fuch  celebrated  authors,  may  be  colle^ed  from 
Heywood's  Tranflauons  from  Ovid,  which  in  1612,  while  Shak- 
fpeare was  yet  living,  were  afcribed  to  him.  See  Vol.  X.  p.  32 1 ,  n.  i.* 

*  Mr.  Makme*!  e4iu  of  •ur  Mithor*s  workiy  1790* 
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I  have  never  feen,  and  know  nothing  of.  He  writ 
likewife  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece^ 
in  ftanzas,  which  have  been  printed  in  a  late  col- 
ledion  of  poems.^  As  to  the  charadter  given  of 
him  by  Ben  Jonfon,  there  is  a  good  deal  true  in  it : 
but  I  believe  it  may  be  as  well  expreffed  by  what 
Horace  fays  of  the  firft  Romans,  who  wrote  tragedy 
upon  the  Greek  models,  (or  indeed  tranflated 
themj  in  his  epiftle  to  Auguflus : 

"  —  natura  fublimis  &  acer : 

"  Nam  fpirat  tragicum  fatis,  ct  fdiciter  aadet, 

**  Sed  turpem  putat  in  chartis  metuitque  lituram.'* 

As  I  have  not  propofed  to  myfelf  to  enter  into 
a  large  and  complete  criticifm  upon  Shakfpeare's 
works,  fo  I  will  only  take  the  liberty,  with  all  due 
fubmiflion  to  the  judgment  of  others,  to  obfervc 
fomeof  thofe  things  I  have  been  pleafed  with  in 
looking  him  over. 

His  plays  are  properly  to  be  diftinguilhed  only 
into  comedies  and  tragedies.  Thofe  which  are 
called  hiftories,  and  even  fome  of  his  comedies^ 
are  really  tragedies,  with  a  run  or  mixture  of  come- 
dy amongft  them. '    That  way  of  tragi-comedy  was 


With  the  dead  they  would  certainly  make  dill  more  free.  **  TKi 
book"  (fays  Anthony  Wood,  fpealcing  of  a  work  to  which  the 
name  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  prefixed)  "  coming  out  fo  late,  it  is 
to  be  inquired  whether  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  name  is  not  fet  to  it  for 
fale-fake,  Ixiing  a  ufual  thing  in  thefe  days  to  fet  a  great  name  to  a 
book  or  books,  by  (harking  bookfellers,  or  fnivelling  writers,  to 
get  bread."     Athtn.  Oxon,  Vol.  I.  p.  208.     Malone. 

*  in  a  late  colUSihn  of  poems.]  In  the  fourth  volume  of  .Sto/e 

Poems^  printed  in  1707.  Mr.  Rowe  did  not  go  beyond  A  laie 
CoUtdioH  of  Poems,  and  does  not  feem  to  have  known  that  Shak- 
fpcarc  alfo  wrote  154 Sonnets,  and  a  poem  entitled  A  Lovers  Com'' 
plaint,     Malone. 

7  are  really  tragedies,  ivitb  a  run  or  mixture  of  comedy  amongfi 

/km.]  Heywoodj  our  author's  contemporary^  has  ftated  the  bed 
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the  common  miftakc  of  that  age,  and  is  indeed  be- 
come fo  agreeable  to  the  Englilh  tafte,  that  though 


defence  that  can  be  made  for  his  intermixing  lighter  with  the  more 
faioas  fcencs  of  his  dramas. 

••  It  may  likcwife  be  objeAed,  why  amon^  fad  and  grave  hif- 
torics  I  have  here  and  there  inferted  fabulous  jefts  and  tales  favour- 
ing of  lightnefs.  I  anfwer,  I  have  therein  imitated  our  biftoricai, 
mU  comical  poets ,  that  write  to  the  ftage,  who,  left  the  auditory 
ibould  be  dulled  with  ferious  courfes,  which  are  merely  weighty 
and  materia],  in  every  aA  prefent  fome  Zany,  with  his  mimick 
adion  to  breed  in  the  lefs  capable  minh  and  laughter ;  for  they  that 
nnrite  to  all,  mnftftrrve  to  pleafe  all.  And  as  fuch  fafhion  themfelves 
to  t  maltitade  diverfely  addicted,  fo  I  to  an  univerfality  of  readers 
diveriely  difpofed."    Pref.  to  Hiftory  ofWomeny  1 624.    Malon  h. 

The  criticks  who  renounce  tragi-comedy  as  barbarous,  I  fear, 
ipeak  more  from  notions  which  they  have  formed  in  their  clofets, 
than  any  well-built  theory  deduced  from  experience  of  what  pkafes 
or  difpleafes,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  rules. 

Even  fuppofing  there  is  no  affectation  in  this  refinement,  and  that 
thofe  criticks  have  really  tried  and  purified  their  minds  till  there  is 
no  drofs  remaining,  ftill  this  .can  never  be  the  cafe  of  a  popular 
audience,  to  which  a  dramatick  rcprefentation  is  referred. 

Dryden  in  one  of  his  prefaces  condemns  his  own  conduft  in  The 
^pamijb  Friar  \  but,  fays  he,  I  did  not  write  it  to  pleafe  myfelf,  it 
was  jgiven  to  the  publick.  Here  is  an  involuntary  confefTion  that 
tragi-comedy  is  more  pleafmg  to  the  audience ;  I  would  aik  then, 
upon  what  ground  it  is  condemned  ? 

This  ideal  excellence  of  uniformity  refls  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
we  are  either  more  refined,  or  a  higher  order  of  bemgs  than  we 
leally  are  :  there  is  no  provifion  made  for  what  may  be  called  the 
animal  part  of  our  minds. 

Though  we  (hould  acknowledge  tins  paffion  for  variety  and  con- 
trarieties to  be  the  vice  of  our  nature,  it  is  iHil  a  pro|>cn{ity  which 
we  all  feel,  and  which  he  who  undertakes  to  divert  us  muft  find 
provifion  for. 

Wc  are  obliged,  it  is  true,  in  our  purfuit  after  fcience,  orexcel- 
fcnce  in  any  art,  to  keep  our  minds  fieadily  fixed  for  a  long  continu- 
ance ;  it  is  a  taflc  we  impofe  on  ourfch  es  :  but  I  do  not  wi(h  to  tafk 
myfelf  in  my  amufements. 

If  the  great  objeft  of  the  theatre  is  amufement,  a  dramatick  work 
muft  poflcfs  every  means  to  produce  that  cfFed  ;  if  it  gives  inftruc- 
tion,  by  the  by,  fo  much  it«  merit  is  the  greater ;  but  that  is  not 

Vot.  I.  E 
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the  feverer  criticks  among  us  cannot  bear  ic,  yet 
the  generality  of  our  audiences  feem  to  be  better 
pleafed  with  it  than  with  an  exad  tragedy.  The 
Merry  IVives  of  IVind/or,  The  Comedy  of  Errors^  and 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  are  all  pure  comedy;  the 
reft,  however  they  are  called^  have  fomething  of 
both  kinds.  It  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine  which 
way  of  writing  he  was  moft  excellent  in.  There 
18  certainly  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  in  his 
comical  humours ;  and  though  they  did  not  then 
ftrike  at  all  ranks  of  people,  as  the  fatirc  of  the 
prefent  age  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do,  yet  there  i^ 
a  pleafmg  and  a  well^iftinguilhed  variety  in  tfaofe 
charaders  which  he  thought  fit  to  meddle  with. 
FalftafF  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  mafter- 
piece;  the  character  is  always  well  fuftained,  though 
drawn  out  into  the  length  of  three  plays;  and  even 
the  account  of  his  death,  given  by  his  old  landlady^ 
Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  firft  ad  of  Henry  the  Fifths 
though  It  be  extremely  natural,  is  yet  as  diverting 
as  any  part  of  his  life.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  thf 
draught  he  has  made  of  this  lewd  old  fellow,  \t  is, 
that  though  he  has  made  him  a  thief,  lying,  cow* 
ardly,  vain-glorious,  and  in  (hort  tvtvj  way  vicious, 
yet  he  has  given  him  fo  much  wit  as  to  make  him 
aimoft  too  agreeable ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
fome  people  have  not,  in  remembrance  of  the  di- 
verfion  he  had  formerly  afforded  them,  been  forry 
to  fee  his  friend  Hal  ufe  him  fo  fcurvily,  when  hie 


itt  principal  objeA.  'f  he  ground  on  which  it  ftandi,  and  which 
fives  it  a  claim  to  the  prote^lion  and  encouragement  of  dvilHed 
lociety,  is  not  becaufc  it  enforces  moral  precepts,  or  gives  inftntc- 
tion  of  any  kind  ;  but  from  the  general  advantage  that  it  produces, 
by  habituating  the  mind  to  fmd  its  aroufemcnt  in  intdleaual  plea« 
fyres ;  weaning  it  from  fenfuality,  and  by  degrees  filing  off,  fmooth« 
sng,  and  polifliing,  its  rugged  corners.     Sir  J.  Reynolds* 
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cotnes  to  the  crown  in  the  end  of  Tbe  Second  Pari 
§f  Henry  ibe  Fourth,     Amongft  ochcr  extravagan-. 
cies,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor  he  has  made 
him  a  deer-ftealer,  that  he  might  at  the  fame  time 
jKmember  his  Warwickfliire  profecutor,  under  the 
name  of  Juftice  Shallow;  he  has  given  him  very 
Inear  the  fame  coat  of  arms  which  Dugdale,  in  his 
VAnii^uilies  of  that  county,  dcfcribes  for  a  family 
there/  and  makes  the  Welfh  parfon  defcant  very 
,  pleafantly  upon  them.     That  whole  play  is  admir- 
[able ;  the  humours  are  various  and  well  oppofedi 
the  main  defign,  which  is  to  cure  Ford  of  his  un-. 
reafonable  jealoufy^  is  extremely  well  condu<fled* 
In  T%velf(b~Nigbi  there  is  fomething  fmgularly  ri- 
diculous and  pleafant  in  the  fantaftical  flewan) 
Malvolio,     The  paralite  and  the  vain^glorious  in 
Parolles,  in  AH's  fVell  ibai  Ends  Well^  is  as  good  at 
fmy  thing  of  that  kind  in  Plautus  or  Terence,     Pe* 
[fruchio,  in  I'he  Taming  of  the  Sbrew^  is  an  uncom- 
1  mon  piece  of  humour.    The  converfation  of  Bene* 
(dick  and  Beatrice,  in  Much  Ado  al^out  Nothings  and 
^of  Rofalind,  in  As  you  like  ii^,  have  much  wit  and 
fprightlincfs  all  along.  His  clowns,  without  which 
I  chara(5ter  there  was  hardly  any  play  writ  in  tha; 
lime,  are  alt  very  entertaining :    and,  I  believe, 
Thcrntcs  in  Troilus  and  Crejfidih  and  Apemantus  ii^ 


^'^iki/amr  c&ai  of  unm  wohkh  Dugdnle,  m  hh  Antlquitkt  &/ 
i«*f  t  ^tfirihesfir  a  family  thitt^  'iTiere  are  two  coais,  I  m^ 
fenre^  in  DugdalCj  where  three  £lver  tifhes  are  borne  m  the  oaiD^ 
of  hmy  ;  and  another  coat  to  the  monutticnt  of  Thomas  Lucy,  fan 
of  Sir  William  Lucy,  m  which  are  tpiirtereii  in  four  fev^cral  divi^ 
4iom»  t^rcU'C  littk  fifhcs,  three  in  each  divlfion,  probably  hiei^ 
TkU  very  coaCg  indeedj  feems  alluded  to  in  Shallow  ^s  giving  tb^ 
iiixim  white  lu£ti^  and  in  SJendei's  faying  kt  maj  fuarttr* 

Thkosai.13* 
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Timon,  will  be  allowed  to  be  mafter-pieces  of  ilt-' 
nature,  and  fatirical  friarling.  To  thefe  I  might 
add,  that  incomparable  charafter  of  Shylock  the 
Jew,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  but  though  we  have 
Iccn  that  play  received  and  adted  as  a  comedy,*  and 
the  part  of  the  Jew  performed  by  an  excellent 
comedian,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  defigned 
tragically  by  the  author.  There  appears  in  it  fuch 
a  deadly  fpirit  of  revenge,  fuch  a  favage  fiercencft 
and  fellnefs,  and  fuch  a  bloody  defignation  of  cru-. 
city  and  mifchief,  as  cannot  agree  either  with  the 
ftile  or  characflers  of  comedy.  The  play  itfelf,  take 
it  altogether,  feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
finifhed  of  any  of  Shakfpeare's.  The  tale  indeed, 
in  that  part  relating  to  the  calkets,  and  the  extra- 
vagant and  unufual  kind  of  bond  given  by  Antonio, 
is  too  much  removed  from  the  rules  of  probability ; 
but  taking  the  fadl  for  granted,  we  muft  allow  it 
to  be  very  beautifully  written.  There  is  fomething 
in  the  friendfhip  of  Antonio  to  Baifanio  very  great, 
generous,  and  tender.  The  whole  fourth  adl  (fup~ 
pofing,  as  I  faid,  the  fadt  to  be  probable)  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  But  there  are  two  pafTages  that 
dcferve  a  particular  notice.  The  firft  is,  what 
Portia  fays  in  praife  of  mercy,  and  the  other  on  the 
power  of  mulick.     The  melancholy  of  Jaques,  in 


'  ■  but  though  toe  ha*ve  feen  that  piny  received  and  oBed  at  a 
tomedy^  In  1701  Lord  Lanfdovirn  produce^i  his  alteration  of  Tbt 
Merchant  of  Venice^  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln 's-lnn- Fields,  under 
the  title  of  I'he  Je*w  of  Venice^  and  exprefsly  calls  it  a  eomedj. 
Shylock  was  performed  by  Mr.  Dogget.     Reed. 

And  fuch  was  the  bad  tafte  of  our  anceftors  that  this  piece  con- 
tinued to  be  a  ftock-play  from  1701  to  Feb.  14.,  1741,  when  The 
Mirchatit  of  Venice  was  exhibited /ar  the  firft  time  at  the  theatre  in 
Drury-Lane,  and  Mr.  Macklin  made  lus  firft  appearance  in  the 
charader  of  Shylock.    Malone. 
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As  you  Uke  ity  is  as  iingular  and  odd  as  it  is  divert- 
ing.   And  if,  what  Horace  fays, 

**  Difficile  eft  proprie  communia  dicere," 

it  will  be  a  hard  talk  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him 
in  the  defcription  of  the  feveral  degrees  and  ages 
of  man's  life,  though  the  thought  be  old,  and  com- 
mon enough. 

**  —  All  Ac  worid's  a  ilige, 

'*  And  aH  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 

**  They  have  iheir  exits  and  their  entrances, 

*•  And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

*'  His  aft 8  being  fcvcn  ages.     At  firft,  the  infant, 

*•*  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  arms : 

*'  And  then,  the  whinmg  fchool-boj^  with  his  fatchel, 

**  And  (hining  morning  face,  creeping  like  fnail 

«*  Unwillingly  to  fchool.     And  then,  the  lover 

**  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 

••  Made  to  his  miftrefs'  eye-brow.     Then,  a  foldier; 

**  Full  of  ftrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

**  Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

**  Seeking  •the  bubWe  reputation 

•*  Ev'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then,  the  juftice; 

*'  In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 

*'  With  eyes  fevere,  and  !)eard  of  formal  cut, 

**  Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances; 

•*  And  fo  he  plays  his  part.     The  fixth  age  (hifts 

**  Into  the  lean  and  flipper'd  pantaloon ; 

**  With  fpcftacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  on  fide ; 

•*  His  youthful  bofe,  w^ll  fav'd,  a  world  loo  wide 

*'  For  his  ftirunk  ftiank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

*•  Turning  again  tow'rd  child i(h  treble,  pipes 

•*  And  whittles  in  his  found  ;  Laft  fcene  of  all, 

*'  That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftory, 

**  Is  fecond  childilhnefs,  and  mere  oblivion ; 

*«  Sans  tccrh,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafte,  fans  every  thing." 

His  images  are  indeed  every  where  fo  lively,  that 
the  thing  he  would  reprefent  (lands  full  before  you, 
and  you  poflefs  every  part  of  it.  I  will  venture  to 
point  out  one  more,  which  is,  I  think,  as  ftrong 
and  as  uncommon  as  any  thing  I  ever  faw ;  it  is  ap 
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image  of  Patience.    Speaking  of  a  maid  in  love^ 
he  &ys, 

"  She  never  told  her  lot c, 

"  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bad, 
«*  Feed  on  her  damaik  cheek  t  (he  piti'd  in  tliought» 
"  And  (ate  like  fatknct  on  a  monumenty 
«*  Smiling  at  Grief.'' 

What  an  image  is  here  given!  and  what  a  talk 
would  it  have  been  for  the  greateft  mailers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  have  cxprefled  the  pallions 
deligned  by  this  Iketch  of  ftatuary !  The  ftile  of  his 
comedy  is,  in  general^  natural  to  the  charaAers^ 
and  eafy  in  itlelf  $  and  the  wit  moll  commonly 
Iprightly  and  plealing,  except  in  thofe  places  where 
he  runs  into  doggerel  rhimes,  as  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors^  and  fome  other  plays.  As  for  his  jingling 
fometimes,  and  playing  upon  words,  it  was  the 
common  vice  of  the  age  he  lived  in :  and  if  we  find 
it  in  the  pulpit,  made  ufe  of  as  an  ornament  to  the 
fermons  of  fome  of  the  gravell  divines  of  thofe 
times,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too  light  for 
the  ftage. 

But  ceruinly  the  greatnefs  of  this  author's  genius 
does  no  where  fo  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives 
his  imagination  an  entire  loofe,  and  raifes  his  rancy 
to  a  flight  above  mankind,  and  the  limits  of  the 
vilible  world.  Such  are  his  attempts  in  The  7V«r-. 
peft,  A  Midfummer^NighC s  Dream,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet.  Of  thefe.  The  Tempeji,  however  it  comes  to 
be  placed  the  firft  by  the  publilhers  of  his  works, 
can  never  have  been  the  firll  written  by  him :  it 
feems  to  me  as  perfedl  in  its  kind,  as  almoll  any 
thing  we  have  of  his.  One  may  obferve,  that  the 
unities  are  kept  here,  with  an  exadlnefs  uncommon 
to  the  liberties  of  his  writing;  though  that  was 
what,  I  fuppofe^  he  valued  himfeif  leaft  upon,  finer 
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hii  excellencies  were  all  of  another  kind,     I  am 
verj'^fenfible  that  hedoes^  in  this  play^  depart  too 
much  from  that  likenefs  to  truth  which  ought  to 
be  obferved  in  thefe  fort  of  writings ;  yet  he  does 
it  fo  very  finely*  that  one  is  eafily  drawn  in  to  have 
more  faith  for  his  fake,  than  reafon  does  well  allow 
of*     His  magick  has  fomething  in  it  very  folcmn, 
and  very  poetical :  and  that  extravagant  charader 
of  Caliban  is  mighty  well  fuftained,  fhew^s  a  won- 
Ifterful  invention  in  the  author,  who  could  ftrike 
{imt  fuch  a  particular  w^ild  image^  and  h  certainly 
liMic  of  the  fineft  and  moft  uncommon  grotefques 
[fhat  ever  was  feen.  The  obfervation^  which,  I  have 
been  informedj  three  very  great  men  concurred  in 
[making*  upon  this  part,  was  extremely  juft;  that 
[Sbak/peare  bad  not  only  found  out  a  new  charaBer  in 
^/i  Caliban^  Bui  bad  aljh  devifed  and  adapted  a  nrm 
immer  of  language  for  that  charai7er. 
It  is  the  fame  magick  that  raifes  the  Fairies  in  A 
fi^timmer~Nighr s  Dream ^  the  Witches  in  Machib^ 
and  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlei^  with  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage fo  proper  to  the  parts  they  fuftain,  and  fo 
peculiar  to  the  talent  of  this  writer-     But  of  the 
two  laft  of  thefe  plays  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  take 
notice,  among  the  tragedies  of  Mr.  Shakfpeare.    If 
one  undertook  to  examine  the  great  eft  part  of  thefe 
by  thofe  rules  which  arc  ellablifbed  by  Ariftotle, 
and  taken  from  the  model  of  the  Grecian  ftage,  ic 
Would  be  no  very  hard  talk  to  find  a  great  many 


*  fwhkh^  I  biFV€  heem  infurm^d^  thne  *rury  great  men  c&ncut- 

ftj  ht  makiftg ]  Lofd  Falkland,  L^rd  C*  J,  Vaoghan,  and  Mf# 

Mdciu    Rovi, 

Df^'dcn  was  of  the  fame  opmioti.  "  His  perfoii*'  (fayi  he, 
fpeaking  of  Caliban,)  **  \%  moniirous,  as  he  b  the  produtl  of  un^ 
lumfiil  luftt  and  hu  tmmittge  u  as  MgoS/m  at  his  p^fjm  :  ilk  all 
tbiAgi  he  h  diiHnguJfhca  horn  other  mortals/'  Piefic*  to  Tmitm 
mid  Cre^da^     Ma  Lo  Hi* 
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faults;  but  as  Shakfpeare  lived  under  a  kind  of 
mere  light  of  nature,  and  had  never  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  regularity  of  thofe  written  pre- 
cepts, Co  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a  law 
he  knew  nothing  of.  We  are  to  confider  him  as  a 
man  that  lived  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  univerfal  licence 
and  ignorance  :  there  was  no  eftabliflied  judge,  bur 
every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  fancy.  When  one  confidcrs^ 
that  there  is  not  one  play  before  him  of  a  reputa- 
tion good  enough  to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on 
the  prefent  ftage,  it  cajinot  but  be  a  matter  of  great 
wonder  that  he  Ihould  advance  dramatick  poetry 
fo  far  as  he  did.  The  fable  is  what  is  generally 
placed  the  fir  11,  among  thofe  that  are  reckoned  the 
conftituent  parts  of  a  tragic k  or  heroick  poem ; 
not,  perhaps,  as  it  is  the  moll  difficult  or  beau- 
tiful>  but  as  it  is  the  firft  properly  to  bethought 
of  in  the  contrivance  and  courfe  of  the  w  hole  i  and 
with  the  fable  ought  to  be  confidered  the  tit  difpo- 
fition,  order,  and  conduft  of  its  fevcral  parts.  As 
it  is  not  in  this  province  of  the  drama  that  the 
ftrength  and  maftery  of  Shakfpeare  lay,  fo  I  iliall 
not  undertake  the  tedious  and  ill-natured  trouble 
to  point  out  the  feveral  faults  he  was  guilty  of  in  it. 
His  tales  were  feldom  invented,  but  rather  taken 
cither  from  the  true  hiftory,  or  novels  and  ro- 
mances :  and  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  them  in 
that  order,  w  ith  thofe  incidents,  and  that  extent  of 
time  in  which  he  found  them  in  the  authors  from 
whence  he  borrowed  them.  So  Tbi:  iVinfer's  Tale, 
which  is  taken  from  an  old  book,  called  ne  De~ 
leilable  Htjhry  of  DoniJIus  and  Faicnia^  contains  the 
fpace  of  fixteen  or  fcventeen  years,  and  the  fcene  is 
fometimes  laid  in  Bohemia^  and  fometimcs  in  Sici- 
ly, according  to  the  original  order  of  the  ftory. 
Almoft  all  his  hiftorical  plays  comprehend  a  great 
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length  of  time,  and  very  different  and  diftind  places : 
and  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  the  fcene  travels 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  in 
recompence  for  his  carelefsnefs  in  this  point,  when 
he  comes  to  another  part  of  the  drama,  the  manners 
of  bis  cbarailers,  in  a£ling  or  /peaking  what  is  proper 
for  tbem,  and  fit  to  be  Jhewn  by  the  poet,  he  may  be 
generally  juftified,  and  in  very  many  places  greatly 
commended.  For  thofe  plays  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  Englifh  or  Roman  hiftory,  let  any  man 
compare  them,  and  he  will  find  the  charader  as 
exad  in  the  poet  as  the  hi  dorian.  He  feems  in- 
deed fo  far  from  propofing  to  himfclf  any  one  adlion 
for  a  fubjed,  that  the  title  very  often  tells  you,  it 
is  The  Life  of  King  John,  King  Richard,  &c.  What 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  idea  our  hiflorians 
give  oi  Henry  the  Sixth,  than  the  pidture  Shakfpearc 
has  drawn  of  him !  His  manners  are  every  where 
cxadly  the  fame  with  the  (lory ;  one  finds  him  ftill 
defcribed  with  limplicity,  paflive  fandtity,  want  of 
courage,  weaknefs  of  mind,  and  eafy  fubmiffion  to 
the  governance  of  an  imperious  wife,  or  prevailing 
faction :  though  at  the  fame  time  the  poet  does 
juftice  to  his  good  qualities,  and  moves  the  pity  of 
his  audience  for  him,  by  flicwing  him  pious,  difin- 
terefted,  a  contemner  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  wholly  refigned  to  the  fevered  difpenfations  of 
God's  providence.  There  is  a  fliort  fcene  in  The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  I  cannot  but 
think  admirable  in  its  kind.  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
who  had  murdered  the  Duke  of  Gloucedcr,  is  ihewn 
in  the  lad  agonies  on  his  death-bed,  with  the  good 
king  praying  over  him.  There  is  fo  much  terror 
in  one,  fo  much  tendcrnefs  and  moving  piety  in  the 
other,  as  mud  touch  any  one  who  is  capable  either 
of  fear  or  pity.  In  his  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  prince 
is  drawn  with  that  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  all  thofc 
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good  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  him  in  anjr 
account  of  his  reigh.  If  his  faults  are  not  (hewn 
in  an  equal  degree^  an(l  the  fhades  in  this  pidiire 
do  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the  lights,  it  is  not 
that  the  artift  wanted  either  colours  or  (kill  in  the 
difpofition  of  them;  but  the  truth,  I  believe,  might 
be,  that  he  forbore  doing  it  out  of  regard  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  fince  it  could  have  been  no  very  great 
refpedt  to  the  memory  of  his  miftrefs,  to  have  ex- 
posed fome  certain  parts  of  her  father's  life  upon 
the  ftage.  He  has  dealt  much  more  freely  with  the 
minifter  of  that  great  king ;  and  certainly  nothing 
waa  ever  more  juftly  written,  than  the  charadler  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey.  He  has  (hewn  him  infolent  in 
his  profperity ;  and  yet,  by  a  wonderful  addrefs,  he 
makes  his  fall  and  ruin  the  fubjeft  of  general  com- 
peffion.  The  whole  man,  with  his  vices  and  vir- 
tues, is  finely  and  exacftly  defcribed  in  the  fecond 
fcenc  of  the  fourth  adl.  The  diftreffes  likewife  of 
Queen  Katharine,  in  this  play,  are  very  movingly 
touched ;  and  though  the  art  of  the  poet  has 
fcreened  King  Henry  from  any  grofs  imputation 
of  injuftice,  yet  one  is  inclined  to  wifh,  the  Queen 
had  met  with  a  fortune  more  worthy  of  her  birth 
and  virtue.  Nor  are  the  manners,  proper  to  the 
pcrfons  reprefented,  lefs  juftly  obferved,  in  thofc 
charafters  taken  from  the  Roman  hiftory  ;  and  of 
this,  the  fiercenefs  and  impatience  of  Coriolanus, 
his  courage  and  difdain  of  the  common  people,  the 
virtue  and  philofophical  temper  of  Brutus,  and  the 
irregular  greatnefs  of  mind  in  M.  Antony,  arc 
beautiful  proofs.  For  the  two  laft  efpecially,  you 
find  them  exadlly  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Plutarch, 
from  whom  certainly  Shakfpeare  copied  them.  He 
has  indeed  followed  his  original  pretty  clofe,  and 
taken  in  feveral  little  incidents  that  might  have 
been  fpared  in  a  play.  But,  as  I  hinted  before^  hit 
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dcfign  feems  moft  commonly  rather  to  defcribe 
thofe  great  men  in  the  feveral  fortunes  and  acci- 
dents of  their  lives,  than  to  take  any  fingle  great 
aiflion,  and  form  his  work  limply  upon  that.  How- 
ever, there  are  fome  of  his  pieces,  where  the  fable 
is  founded  upon  one  adion  only.  Such  are  more 
cfpecially,  Romeo  and  Juhet^  Hamlet^  and  Oibello^ 
The  deiign  in  Romeo  andyutiei  is  plainly  the  puniih- 
ment  of  their  two  families,  for  the  unreafonable 
feuds  and  animofitics  that  had  been  to  long  kept 
up  between  them,  and  occafioned  the  efFufion  of  to 
much  blood.  In  the  nnanagement  of  this  ftory,  he 
has  (hewn  fomething  wonderfully  tender  and  paf^ 
(ionate  in  the  love-part,  and  very  pitiful  in  the 
diftrefs.  Hamlei  is  founded  on  much  the  fame  tale 
with  the  Eleflra  of  Sophocles.  In  each  of  them  a 
young  prince  is  engaged  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  their  mothers  are  equally  guilty,  are 
both  concerned  in  the  murder  oi  their  hufbands,* 
and  are  afterwards  married  to  the  murderers.  There 
is  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Greek  tragedy  fomething 
Y^ry  moving  in  the  grief  of  Eledlra;  but,  as  Mr, 
Dacier  has  obfervcd,  there  is  fomething  very  un- 
natural and  fhocking  in  the  manners  he  has  given 
that  Princefs  and  Oreftes  in  the  latter  part.  Oreftcs 
innbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  mother ; 
and  that  barbarous  acflton  is  performed,  though  noc 
immediately  upon  the  ft  age,  yet  fo  near,  that  the 
audience  hear  Clytemneftra  crying  out  to yEgyllhus 
for  help,  and  to  her  fon  for  mercy :  while  Elcftra 
her  daughter,  and  a  Princefs,  (both  of  them  cha- 
raders  that  ought  to  have  appeared  with  more 


S art  htb  c&ftCfrmJ  m  the  muritr  af  their  hujhands,^    Ir  does 

DOt  appetr  ihat  HamJet'i  mother  was  concenicd  in  the  death  of  hei 
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decency,)  (lands  upon  the  ftage,  and  encourages 
her  brother  in  the  parricide.  What  horror  does 
this  not  raife !  Clytemneftra  was  a  wicked  woman» 
and  had  deferved  to  die;  nay,  in  the  truth  of  the 
ftory,  (he  was  killed  by  her  own  fon ;  but  to  repre- 
fent  an  adion  of  this  kind  on  the  ftage,  is  certainly 
an  oftence  againft  thofe  rules  of  manners  proper  to 
the  perfons,  that  ought  to  be  obfervcd  there.  On 
the  contrary,  let  us  only  look  a  little  on  the  con- 
duct of  Shakfpeare.  Hamlet  is  reprefented  with 
the  fame  piety  towards  his  father,  and  refolution  to 
revenge  his  death,  as  Oreftes  ;  he  has  the  fame  ab- 
horrence for  his  mother's  guilt,  which,  to  provoke 
him  the  more,  is  heightened  by  incell :  but  it  is 
with  wonderful  art  and  juftnefs  of  judgment,  that 
the  poet  reftrains  him  from  doing  violence  to  his 
mother.  To  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind,  he 
makes  his  father's  Ghoft  forbid  that  part  of  his 
vengeance : 

"  But  howfoevcr  thou  purfu'ft  tliis  aft, 
*«  1  aint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
"  Againft  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heav'n, 
**  And  to  thofc  thorns  tliat  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
•*  To  prick  and  fting  her/* 

This  is  to  diftinguifli  rightly  between  horror  and 
terror.  The  latter  is  a  proper  paflion  of  tragedy, 
but  the  former  ought  always  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. And  certainly  no  dramatic k  writer  ever  fuc- 
ceedcd  better  in  raifing  terror  in  the  minds  of  an 
audience  than  Shakfpeare  has  done.  The  whole 
tragedy  of  Macbeth^  but  more  efpecially  the  fcene 
where  the  King  is  murdered,  in  the  fccond  a<5t,  as 
well  as  this  play,  is  a  noble  proof  of  that  manly 
fpirit  with  which  he  writ;  and  both  fhew  how 
powerful  he  was,  in  giving  the  ftrongeft  motions  to 
our  fouls  that  they  are  capable  of.     I  cannot  leave 
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Hamlet^  without  taking  notice  of  the  advantage 
with  which  we  have  fcen  this  mafter-picce  of  Shak« 
fpeare  diftinguifh  itfclf  upon  the  ftage,  by  Mr. 
Bettcrton's  fine  performance  of  that  part.  A  man, 
who,  though  he  had  no  other  good  qualities,  as  he 
has  a  great  many,  muft  have  made  his  way  into  the 
cftccm  of  all  men  of  letters,  by  this  only  excellency. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  Shakfpeare's 
manner  of  expreflion,  and  indeed  he  has  ftudied 
him  io  wcU,  and  is  fo  much  a  mafter  of  him,  that 
whatever  part  of  his  he  performs,  he  does  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  on  purpofe  for  him,  and  that 
the  author  had  cxadly  conceived  it  as  he  plays  it. 
I  muft  own  a  particular  obligation  to  him,  for  the 
moft  conflderable  part  of  the  paflages  relating  to 
this  life,  which  I  have  here  tranfmitted  to  the  pub- 
lick  ;  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakfpeare 
having  engaged  him  to  make  a  journey  into  War- 
wickfhire,  on  purpofe  to  gather  up  what  remains 
he  could,  of  a  name  for  which  he  had  fo  great  a 
veneration/ 


*  of  a  name  for  ixihkh  he  had  fo  great  a  'veneration,^    Mr. 

Bcttcrton  was  born  in  1635,  ^^^  ^^^  many  opportunities  of  colle^- 
ing  information  relative  to  Shakfpeare,  but  unfortunately  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  not  an  ago  of  curiofity.  Had  either  he  or 
Drydcn  or  Sir  William  D'Avenant  taken  the  trouble  to  vifit  our 
poet's youngcft  daughter,  who  lived  till  1662,  or  his  grand-daughter^ 
who  did  not  die  till  1670,  many  particulars  might  have  been  prc- 
fervcd  which  are  now  irrecoverably  loft.  Shakfpeare's  iifter,  Joan 
Hart,  who  was  only  five  years  younger  than  him,  died" at  Stratford 
in  Nov.  164.69  at  the  age  of  fevcnty-lix  ;  and  from  her  undoubt- 
cdly  his  two  daughters,  and  his  grand-daughter  Lady  Barnard,  had 
learned  feveral  circumftances  of  his  early  hillory  antecedent  to  the 
year  1600.    Malone, 

Thb  Account  of  the  L(f^  of  Shakfpeare  is  printed  from  Mr.  Rowe's 
fecond  edition,  in  which  it  had  been  abridged  and  altered  by  him- 
fdf  after  iu  appearance  in  1709.    Steevens. 


To  the  foregoing  Accounts  of  Shakspeare*8  Lifb,  / 
have  only  one  PaJJage  to  add,  which  Mr.  Pope  rr^ 
Uted,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

IN  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  coaches  being^  yet  un- 
common^  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  ufe^ 
thofe  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle 
to  walk,  went  on  horfeback  to  any  diftant  bufineft 
or  diveriion.  Many  came  on  horfeback  to  the 
play,^  and  when  Shakfpeare  fled  to  London  from 
the  terror  of  a  criminal  profecution,  his  firft  ex- 
pedient was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhoule, 
and  hold  the  horfes  of  thofe  that  had  no  fervants^ 
that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the  perform-^ 
ance.  In  this  oflice  he  became  fo  confpicuous  for 
his  care  and  readinefs,  that  in  a  (hort  time  eveiy 
man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will.  Shakipeare^  and 
icarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trufted  with  a  horfe 
while  Will.  Shakfpeare  could  be  had.  This  was 
the  firft  dawn  of  better  fortune.  Shakfpeare^  find- 
ing more  horfes  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could 
hold,  hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  infpedion,  who» 
when  Will.  Shakfpeare  was  fummoned,  were  im* 


5  ^^Mmiyeame  on  horfebacl  to  ibe playA  Plays  were  at  thk  dne 
performed  in  the  afternoon.  *'  The  pollicie  of  plaies  is  v^  no* 
ceflary,  howfoever  fome  fhallow-brained  cenforen  (not  the  deepeft 
learchers  into  the  fecrets  of  ^vemment)  mightily  oppugoe  thcoi» 
For  whereas  the  afieruwm  bemg  the  idleft  time  of  the  d^y  whcreia 
l^en  that  are  their  own  roafters  (as  ^tleroen  of  the  court « the  innct 
of  the  courts  and  a  number  of  captains  and  foldiers  about  London) 
do  wholly  beftow  themfelves  upon  pleafure«  and  that  pleafuie  they 
divide  (how  vertuoufly  it  (kills  not)  either  in  gaming,  following 
of  harlots,  drinking,  or  feeing  a  play,  i^it  not  better  (fince  of 
four  extreames  all  the  world  cannot  keepe  them  but  the^  wUl 
choofe  one)  that  they  (hould  betake  them  to  the  leait,  which  i^ 
plaies  ?"    Nafh's  FUrcc  Pemiifffe  his  Supplication  to  tht  Drvil^  1592. 

STSBViirs* 
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mediately  to  prefent  thcmfelves,  lam  Sbakfpeare^s 
hoy^  Sir.  In  time  Shakfpeare  found  higher  em- 
ployment :  but  as  long  as  the  pradice  of  riding  to 
the  playhoufe  continued^  the  waiters  that  held  the 
horfes  retained  the  appellation  of,  SbakfpeareU 
irfs^    Johnson. 

♦  the  'waiters  that  held  the  horfes  retained  the  mppeUatioM  $/ 

Snk^jpcRre's  boys.]  I  cannot  difmifs  this  anecdote  mthout  ohCttr* 
i^g  wMt  it  fecms  to  want  every  marlc  of  probability.  Though 
Shakfpeare  quitted  Stratford  on  account  of  a  juvenile  irregularity, 
wt  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  forfeited  the  prote^oo  of 
ittt  fiidier  who  was  enga|ped  in  a  lucrative  bufinefs«  or  the  love  of 
ius  wife  who  had  already  brought  him  two  children,  and  waS)  htr* 
lelf  the  daughter  of  a  fubftantial  yeoman.  It  is  unlikely  therefore, 
when  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  profecutor,  that  he  fhoold 
conoeal  his  plan  oi  life,  or  place  of  reudence,  from  thofe  who,  if 
be  liMBdhinifelf  diftreifed,  could  not  fail  to  affi)rd  him  fuch  &ip» 
jtivs  9*  wooki  have  fet  him  above  the  neceffity  of  holding  horfes  von 
AibfiAence.  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked  in  hit  Attempt  to  afurtmm 
$ht  Order  ks  nvhich  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare  mfere  written^  that  fatt 
aught  have  found  an  eafy  introdudUoo  to  the  ftage;  for  ThcMRMt 
Green,  a  celebrated  comedian  of  that  period,  was  his  townfman, 
and  perhaps  bis  relation.  The  genius  of  our  author  prompted  him 
10  write  poetry ;  his  connexion  with  a  player  might  nave  given  his 
productions  a  dramatick  turn ;  or  his  own  fagacicy  mieht  have 
taaght  him  that  fame  was  not  incompatible  with  proEt,  and  that  the 
theatre  was  an  avenue  to  both.  That  it  was  once  the  general  cuftom 
to  ride  on  horfe-back  to  the  play,  I  am  likewife  yet  to  learn.  The 
moft  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bankfide ;  and  we  are  told 
by  the  (atirical  pamphleteers  of  the  time,  that  the  ufual  mode  of 
conveyance  to  thefe  places  of  amufement,  was  hy  water :  but  not 
a  fingle  writer  fo  much  as  hints  at  the  cuftom  of  riding  to  them,  or 
at  the  praftice  of  having  horfes  held^during  the  hours  of  exhibition. 
Some  allufion  to  this  ufage  (if  it  had  exifled)  mud,  I  think,  have 
been  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of  our  refearches  after  contemporary 
fiiihions.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  we  receive  this  tale  oa 
no  higher  authority  than  that  of  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  VoL  L 
p.  130.  "  Sir  William  Davenant  told  it  to  Mr.  Bctterton,  who 
communicated  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,"  who  (according  to  Dr.  Johnfonj 
rebted  it  to  Mr.  Pope.(PMr.  Rowe  (if  this  intelligence  be  authen-* 
lick}  feems  to  have  concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  as  he  foreboie 
to  introduce  a  circumftance  fo  incredible  into  hb  life  of  Shakfpeare. 
A«  to  the  book  wliich  furniihes  the  anecdote,  not  the  fmalleft  part 
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Mr.  Rowe  has  told  us  that  he  derived  the  prin« 
cipal  anecdotes  in  his  account  of  Shakfpeare,  from 
Betterton  the  player,  whofe  zeal  had  induced  him 
to  vifit  Stratford  for  the  fake  of  procuring  all  poffi- 
ble  intelligence  concerning  a  poet  to  whofe  works 
he  might  juftly  think  himfelf  under  the  ftrongeft 
obligations.  Notwithftanding  this  aflertion,  in  the 
manufcript  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys  it  is  faid, 
that  one  Boman  (according  to  Chetwood,  p.  143, 
*'  an  adlor  more  than  half  an  age  on  the  London 
theatres'*)  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  his  afTociate 
and  contemporary  Betterton  had  ever  undertaken 
fuch  a  journey.^     Be  this  matter  as  it  will,  the 


of  it  was  the  compofition  of  Mr.  Gibber,  being  entirely  written  by 
a  Mr.  Shiclls,  amanuenfis  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  his  Didionary  was 
preparing  for  the  prefs.  T.  Gibber  was  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 
accepted  of  ten  guineas  from  the  bookfellers  for  leave  to  prefix  his 
name  to  the  work  ;  and  it  was  purpofely  fo  prefixed  as  to  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  whether  himfelf  or  his  father  was  the  perfon  de- 
(igned. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  relative  to  Gibber's  Lives  &c.  I  received 
from  Dr.  Johnfon.  Sec,  however.  The  Monthly  Re'vienu  for  De- 
cember 1 781,  p.  409.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  in  one  particular  is  certainly  miftaken.  To  the 
theatre  in  Blackfriars  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  eentlemen  rode  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  From  the  Strand, 
Holbom,  Bi(hopfgate-ftreet,  &c.  where  many  of  the  nobility  lived, 
they  could  indeed  go  no  other  way  than  on  foot,  or  on  horfeback, 
or  in  coaches;  and  coaches  till  after  the  death  of  Eliz^abeth  were 
extremely  rare.  Many  of  the  gentry  therefore  certainly  went  to 
that  playhoufe  on  horfeback.  See  the  proofs,  in  the  Eflfay  above 
referred  to. 

This  however  will  not  cftablifh  the  tradition  relative  to  our  au- 
thor's firft  employment  at  the  playhoufe,  which  (lands  on  a  very 
(lender  foundation.     Ma  lone. 

'  —  //  is/aid^  that  one  Boman — oc/z/  uftuoilling  to  alloiv  that  his 
4fffbciate  and  contemporary  Betterton  had  cvermndertakeu  fuch  a  jfmr^ 
vey,'\  This  afferiion  of  Mr.  Oldys  is  altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 
\Miv  any  doubt  fhould  be  entertained  concerning  Mr.  Betterton's 
having  viCtcd  Stratford,  after  Rowe's  poiitive  aifcition  that  he  did 
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following  particulars,  which  I  fhall  give  in  the 
words  of  Oldys,  are,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  as  well  authenticated  as  any  of  the  anec- 
dotes delivered  down  to  us  by  Rowe. 

Mr.  Oldys  had  covered  feveral  quires  of  paper 
with  laborious  colledlions  for  a  regular  life  of  bur 
author.  From  thefe  I  have  made  the  following 
extra<5b,  which  (however  trivial)  contain  the  only 
circumftances  that  wear  the  leaft  appearance  of 
novelty  or  information;  the  fong  in  p.  6  ex- 
cepted. 

"  If  tradition  may  be  trufted,  Shakfpeare  often 
baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in 
his  journey  to  and  from  London.  The  landlady 
was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  fprightly  wit ; 
and  her  huiband,  Mr.  John  Davenant,  (afterwards 
mayor  of  that  city,)  a  grave  melancholy  man ;  who, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  ufed  much  to  delight  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  pleafant  company.    Their  fon  young  Will 


fo.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  Mr,  Rowe  did  not  go  there  himfelf; 
and  how  could  he  have  colleded  the  few  circumflances  relative  to 
Shakfpeare  and  his  family,  which  he  has  told,  if  he  had  not 
obtained  information  from  fome  friend  who  examined  the  Regiiler 
of  the  pariih  of  Stratford,  and  made  perfonal  inquiries  on  the 
fubjea? 

«*  Boman/'  we  are  told,  **  was  unwilling  to  helienje^**  &c.  fiat 
the  fadl  difpated  did  not  require  any  exercife  of  his  belief.  Mr, 
fioman  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Watfon,  Bart, 
the  gentleman  with  whom  Betterton  joined  in  an  adventure  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  whofe  name  the  writer  of  Betterton *s  Life  in  Bhgraphia 
Britannica  has  fo  ftudioufly  concealed.  By  that  unfortunate  fcheme 
Betterton  loft  above  zoool.  Dr.  Ratcliffe  6000I.  and  Sir  Francis 
Watfon  his  whole  fortune.  On  his  death  foon  after  the  year  1692, 
Betterton  generoufly  took  his  daughter  under  his  protedion,  and 
educated  her  in  his  houfe.  Here  Boman  married  her ;  from  which 
period  he  continued  to  live  in  the  raoft  friendly  correfpondence 
with  Mr.  Betterton,  and  muft  have  kno^n  whether  he  went  to 
Stratford  or  not.     Malone. 

Vol.  I.  F 
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Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William)  was  then  a  litde 
fchool-boy  in  the  town,  of  about  feven  or  eight 
years  old,^  and  fo  fond  alfo  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly 
from  fchool  to  fee  him.  One  day  an  old  towns- 
man obferving  the  boy  running  homeward  almoft 
out  of  breath,  afkcd  him  whither  he  was  polling 
in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  anfwered,  to  fee  his 
^^^.father  Shakfpeare.  There's  a  good  boy,  faid 
the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you  don*t  take  God^s 
name  in  vain.  This  ftory  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table,  upon  occafion  of  fome 
difcourfe  which  arofe  about  Shakfpeare's  monu- 
ment then  newly  erefted  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  ;♦ 

•  '^'^^  of  about  ff^en  or  eight  years  old^  He  was  born  at  Oxford 
in  February,  1605-6.    Ma  lone. 

^  ——  Shalcfpcare's  monument  then  ne*wly  ereRed  m  Wefirnnfter" 
Abbey\\  "  This  monument,"  fays  Mr. Granger,  •*  was  eredledini74i^ 
by  the  direftion  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope» 
and  Mr.  Marty n.  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Rich  gave  each  of 
them  a  benefit  towards  it,  from  one  of  Shakfpeare's  own  plays.  It 
was  executed  by  H.  Scheemaker,  after  a  defign  of  Kent. 

**  On  the   morftjmcnt  is  infcribcd — €nuor  publkus  po/uil.     Dr. 
Mead  obje^ed  to  amor  publkus^  as  not  occurring  in  old  claflical 
infciiptions ;  but  Mr.  Po[ie  and  the  other  gentlemen  concerned  in- 
iifting  that  it  Ihould  (land.  Dr.  Mead  yielded  the  point,  faying, 
<  Omnia  vincit  amor^  nos  et  cedamus  amoru 

«  This  anecdote  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Lort,  late  Greek 
ProfclTor  of  Cambridge,  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Mead  himfelf." 

It  was  recorded  at  the  time  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Feb* 
1 741,  by  a  writer  who  objeds  to  every  part  of  the  infcription,  and 
f^ys  it  ought  to  have  been,  "  G.  S.  centum  viginti  et  quatuor  poft 
•biium  atth'is  populus  plaudens  \2}iX.  favens\  pofuit." 

The  monument  was  opened  Jan.  29,  1741.  Scheemaker  is  (aid 
to  have  got  300I.  for  his  work.  The  performers  at  each  houfe, 
much  to  their  honour,  performed  gratis  \  and  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Wellminller  took  nothing  for  the  ground.  The  money  received 
by  the  performance  at  Drury-Lane,  amounted  to  above  aool.  the 
receipts  at  Covent-Garden  to  about  lool.  Thefe  particulars  I 
Icarn  from  Oldys's  MS.  notes  on  Langbaine. 
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and  he  quoted  Mr.  Betterton  the  player  for  his 
authority.  I  anfwered,  that  I  thought  fuch  a  (lory 
might  have  enriched  the  variety  of  thofe  choice 
fruits  of  obfervation  he  has  prefented  us  in  his 
preface  to  the  edition  he  had  publilhed  of  our 
poet's  works.  He  replied — "  There  might  be  in 
the  garden  of  mankind  fuch  plants  as  would  feem 
to  pride  themfelves  more  in  a  regular  produdlion 
of  their  own  native  fruits,  than  in  having  the  re- 
pute of  bearing  a  richer  kind  by  grafting;  and  this 
was  the  reafon  he  omitted  it.'*  * 

The  fcroil  on  the  monument^  as  I  learn  from  a  letter  to  my 
fiuher,  dated  June  27^  i74X»  remained  for  fome  time  after  the 
monument  was  fet  up,  without  any  infcription  on  it.  This  was  a 
chaUenge  to  the  wits  of  the  time ;  which  one  of  them  accepted  by 
writine  a  copy  of  verfes^  the  fubje^  of  which  was  a  converfation 
fuppofed  to  pafs  between  Dr.  Mead  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
letative  to  the  filling  up  of  the  fcroil.  I  know  not  whether  they 
are  in  prints  and  I  do  not  choofe  to  quote  them  all.  The  intro- 
du^ry  lines,  however,  run  thus : 

•*  To  learned  Mead  thus  Hanmcr  fpokc, 

«*  Doftor,  this  empty  fcroirs  a  joke. 

■*  Something  it  doubtlefs  (hould  contain, 

•«  Extremely  (hort,  extremely  plain ; 

•'  But  wondrous  deep,  and  wondrous  pat, 

••  And  fit  for  Shakfpeare  to  point  at;     &c.     Ma  lone. 

At  Drury-Lane  was  afted  Julius  Cafar,  28  April  1738,  when  a 
prologue  written  by  Benjamin  Marty n,  Efo.  was  fpoken  by  Mr, 
Quin,  and  an  epilogue  by  James  Noel,  Efq.  fpoken  by  Mrs,  Porter. 
Both  thefe  are  pnnted  in  The  General  DiSlionary.  AtCovent- 
Garden  was  adled  Hamltt,  loth  April  1739,  when  a  prologue 
written  by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  printed  in  the  London  Magazine  of 
that  year,  was  fpoken  by  Mr.  Ryan.  In  the  newfpaper  of  the  day  it 
was  obferved  that  this  lad  rcprefentation  was  far  from  being  nu- 
meroudy  attended.     Re  e  o. 

*  and  this  tvas  the  reafon  he  omitted  //.]     Mr.  Oldys  might 

have  added,  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  fuggetfcd  to  Mr.  Pope  the 
fingular  courfe  which  he  purfued  in  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare. 
•*  Remember,"  fays  Oldys  in  a  MS.  note  to  his  copy  of  Langbaine, 
Article,  Shakfpeare^  "  what  I  obferved  to  my  Lord  Oxford  for 
Mr.  Pope's  ufe,  out  of  Cowley's  preface."    The  obfervation  here 
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The  fame  ftory,  without  the  names  of  the  pcr- 
fon»,  is  printed  among  the  jefts  of  John  Taylor  the 
Water  poet,  in  his  works,  folio,  1630,  p.  184, 
N®  39 :  and,  with  fome  variations,  may  be  found 
in  one  of  Hearne's  pocket  books.' 


dladed  to,  I  believe,  is  one  made  by  Cowley  in  his  preface,  p.  53  • 
edit.  17 10,  8vo.  *<  This  has  been  the  cafe  wim  Shakipeaie, 
Fletcher,  Jonfon,  and  many  others,  part  of  whofe  poems  I  moold 
prefume  to  take  the  boldnefs  to  prune  and  lop  a<w4iy»  if  the  caie  of 
replanting  thtm  in  print  did  belong  to  me ;  neither  woald  I  mak« 
any  fcruple  to  cut  off  from  fome  the  unneceiTary  young  fuckers^ 
and  from  others  the  old  withered  branches ;  for  a  great  wit  is  no 
more  tied  to  live  in  a  vail  volume,  than  in  a  gigantick  bod^ ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  commonly  more  vigorous  the  leis  fpace  it  ani* 
mates,  and  as  Statius  fays  of  little  Tydeus, 
"  totos  infufa  per  artus, 

*'  Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  virtus/' 
Pope  adopted  this  very  unwarrantable  idea;  ftriking  oat  from 
the  text  of  his  author  whatever  he  did  not  like :  and  Cowley  him- 
felf  has  fuffered  a  fort  of  poetical  punilhment  for  having  fuggeftcd 
it,  the  learned  Bilhop  of  Worcefter  [Dr.  Hurd]  having  pruned 9xA 
lopped  aivay  h\s  beautiful  luxuriances,  as  Pope,  on  Cowley's  fug- 
geflion,  did  thofc  of  Shakfpeare.     M a lo n b. 

'  The  fame  ftory — may  he  found  in  one  ofHeame's  pocket  booh,\ 
Antony  Wood  is  the  firft  and  original  author  of  the  anecdote  that 
Shakfpeare,  in  his  journies  from  Warwickihire  to  London,  ufcd  to 
bait  at  the  Crown-inn  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  corn  market  in 
Oxford.  He  fays,  that  D'Avenant  the  poet  was  born  in  that  houfe 
in  1606.  •'  His  father  (he  adds)  John  Davenant,  was  a  fufficicnt 
vintner,  kept  the  tavern  now  known  by  the  (ign  of  the  Cro^n,  and 
Vfas  mayor  of  the  faid  city  in  1621.  Hi^  mother  was  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  of  a 'good  wit  and  converfation,  in  which  (he 
was  imitated  by  none  of  her  children  but  by  this  William  [the 
poet.]  The  father,  who  was  a  very  grave  and  difcreet  citizen, 
(yet  an  admirer  and  lover  of  plays  and  play-makers,  efpecially 
Shakfpeare,  who  frequented  his  houfe  in  his  journies  between  War- 
wickihire and  London,)  was  of  a  melancholick  difpofition,  and 
was  feldom  or  never  fecn  to  laugh,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by 
none  of  his  children  but  by  Robert  his  eldell  fon,  afterwards 
fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  and  a  venerable  Dodlor  of  Divinity." 
/rWj  Ath.  O.xon.  Vol.  11.  p.  292,  edit.  1 692.  I  will  not  fupfjofc  that  , 
Shakf}>care  could  have  been  the  Either  of  a  Dodlor  of  Divinity  who 
sever  laughed :  but  it  was  always  a  conitant  tradition  in  Oxford 
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*«  One  of  Shakfpearc*s  younger  brothers/  who 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  even  fome  years,  as  I 


that  Shakfpeare  was  the  father  of  Davenant  the  poet.  And  I  have  feen 
this  ciicumftance  cxprcfsly  mentioned  in  fome  of  Wood's  papers* 
Wood  was  well  qualified  to  know  thefe  particulars;  for  he  was  a 
townfman  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  born  in  1632.  Wood  fays, 
that  Davenant  went  to  fchool  in  Oxford.     Ubifupr. 

As  to  the  CrtrwM-Intty  it  dill  remains  as  an  inn,  and  is  an  old 
decayed  honfe,  but  probably  was  once  a  principal  inn  in  Oxford. 
It  is  direAly  in  the  road  from  Stratford  to  London.  In  a  large 
upper  room«  which  (eems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  Hall  for  enter* 
tawing  a  large  company,  or  for  accommodating  (as  was  the  cuflom) 
different  parties  at  once,  there  was  a  bow-window,  with  three 
pieces  of  excellent  painted  glafs.  About  eight  years  ago,  I  re- 
member vifiting  this  room,  and  propofing  to  purchafe  of  the  land- 
lord  the  paint^  glafs,  which  would  have  been  a  curiofity  as 
comine  from  Shakfpeare's  inn.  But  goin^  thither  foon  after,  I 
found  It  was  removed ;  the  inn-keeper  having  communicated  my 
intended  bargain  to  the  owner  of  the  houfe,  who  began  to  fufpe^ 
that  he  was  poifeiTed  of  a  curiofity  too  valuable  to  be  parted  witb« 
or  to  remain  in  fuch  a  place :  and  I  never  could  hear  of  it  after- 
wards. If  I  remember  right,  the  painted  glafs  coniifled  of  three 
armorial  (hields  beautifully  flained.  I  have  faid  fo  much  on  this 
fubjed^,  becaufc  I  think  that  Shakfpearc's  old  hoflelry  at  Oxford 
deferves  no  lefs  rcfpeft  than  Chaucer's  Tabarde  in  South wark. 

T.  Warton. 

*  One  of  Shalfpeare* s yottttger  brothers^  &-c.]  Mr.  Oldys  feems  to 
have  fludied  the  art  of  "  marring  a  plain  talc  in  the  telling  of  it;" 
for  he  has  in  this  flory  introduced  circumftances  which  tend  to 
diminilTi,  inftead  of  adding  to,  its  credibility.  Male  dum  recitas, 
incipit  ejpt  iuus.  From  Shakfpearc's  not  taking  notice  of  any  of 
his  brothers  or  fillers  in  his  will,  except  Joan  Hart,  I  think  it 
highly  probable  they  were  all  dead  in  161 6,  except  her,  at  lead 
all  thofc  of  the  whole  blood  ;  though  in  the  Rcgiller  there  is  no 
cntr>'  of  the  burial  of  either  his  brother  Gilbert,  or  Kdmund, 
antecedent  to  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  or  at  any  fubfe(]uent 
period. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  account  of  our  poet's  having  performed 
the  part  of  an  old  man  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  caiiic  originally 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Tarbick,  in  Worccllerlhire,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  (fee  p.  6,  n.  7.)  and  who  related  it 
from  the  information,  not  of  one  of  Shakfpeare's  brothers y  but  of  a 
relation  of  our  poet,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  who  had 
fixQ  him  ad  in  his  youth.    Mr.  Jones's  informer  might  have  been 
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compute,  after  the  relloration  of  King  Charles  IL 
would  in  his  younger  days  come  to  London  to  viiit 
his  brother  IVill,  as  he  called  him,  and  be  a  Spec- 
tator of  him  as  an  adtor  in  fome  of  his  own  plays. 
This  cuftom,  as  his  brother's  fame  enlarged,  and 
his  dramatick  entertainments  grew  the  greateft 
fupport  of  our  principal,  if  not  of  all  our  theatres, 
he  continued  it  feems  fo  long  after  his  brother's 
death,  as  even  to  the  latter  end  of  his  own  life. 
The  curiofity  at  this  time  of  the  moft  noted  actors 

t exciting  them]  to  learn  fomething  from  him  of 
is  brother,  &c.  they  juftly  held  him  in  the  higheft 
veneration.  And  it  may  be  well  believed,  as  there 
was  befides  a  kinfman  and  defcendant  of  the 
family,  who  was  then  a  celebrated  ador  among 
them,  [Charles  Hart.'  See  Shakfpeare's  Will.]  this 


Mr.  Richard  Quiney,  who  lived  in  London,  and  died  at  Stratford 
in  1656,  at  the  age  of  69;  or  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney,  our  poet's  ' 
fon-in-law,  who  lived,  I  believe,  till  1663,  and  was  twenty-leven 
years  old  when  his  father-in-law  died ;  or  fome  one  of  the  family 
of  Hathaway.  Mr.  Thomas  Hathaway,  I  believe  Shakfpeare's 
brother-in-law,  died  at  Stratford  in  16C4-C,  at  the  age  of  85. 

There  was  a  Thomas  Jones  an  inhabitant  of  Stratford,  who 
between  the  vears  1581  and  1590  had  fourfons,  Henry,  James, 
Edmund,  and  Ifaac :  fome  one  of  thefe,  it  is  probable,  fettled  at 
Tarbick,  and  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Jones,  the  relater  of  this 
anecdote,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  161 3. 

If  any  of  Shakfpeare's  brothers  lived  till  after  the  Reftoration, 
and  vifited  the  players,  why  were  we  not  informed  to  what  player 
he  related  it,  and  from  what  player  Mr.  Oldys  had  his  account  ? 
The  faft,  I  believe,  is,  he  haa  it  not  from  a  player,  but  from  the 
above-mentioned  Mr.  Jones,  who  likewife  communicated  theftanza 
of  the  ballad  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  which  has  been  printed  in  a 
former  page.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

5  Charles  Harf,]   Mr.  Charles  Hart  the  player  was  bom, 

I  believe,  about  the  year  1630,  and  died  in  or  about  1682.  If  he 
was  a  grandfon  of  Shakfpeare's  fider,  he  was  probably  the  fon  of 
Michael  Hart,  her  youngeft  fon,  of  whofe  marriage  or  death  there 
is  no  account  in  the  parilh  Regifter  of  Stratford,  and  therefore  I 
fufped  he  fettled  in  London.    Malone. 
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opportunity  made  them  greedily  inquifitive  into 
every  little  circumftance,  more  cfpecially  in  his 
dramatick  charader,  which  his  brother  could  re- 
late of  him.  But  he,  it  feems,  was  fo  ftricken  in 
years,  and  pofTibly  his  memory  fo  weakened  with 
infirmities,  (which  might  make  him  the  eafier 
pais  for  a  man  of  weak  intelleAsJ  that  he  could 
give  them  but  little  light  into  their  inquiries ;  and 
all  that  could  be  recolledled  from  him  of  his  brother 
IVill  in  that  ftation  was,  the  faint,  general,  and 
almofl  loft  ideas  he  had  of  having  once  feen  him 
adl  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein 
being  to  perfonate  a  decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a 
long  b^ard,  and  appeared  fo  weak  and  drooping  and 
unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  fupported 
and  carried  by  another  perfon  to  a  table,  at  which 
he  was  (eated  among  fome  company,  who  were 
eating,  and  one  of  them  fung  a  fong."  See  the  cha- 
rader  of  Adam^  in  As  you  like  it^  Ad  II.  fc.  ult. 


*'  Verfes  by  Ben  Jonfon  and  Shakfpeare,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre — Totus 
miindus  agit  hijlrionem. 

Jonfon, 

*  If,  hxxtftage  aSorsy  all  the  world  difplays, 

*  Where  (hall  wc  (xn^  fpe^aiors  of  their  plays  ?' 

Shakfpeare. 

*  Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  fee,  we  do ; 

*  We  arc  all  both  a^ors  zn^fpe Gators  too.' 

Poetical  Charaderifticks,  8vo.  MS.  Vol.  I.  fome 
time  in  the  Harleian  Library ;  which  volume  was 
returned  to  its  owner." 


"  Old  Mr.  Boman  the  player  reported  from  Sir 
William  Bifhop,  that  fome  part  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
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ftafPs  charader  was  drawn  from  a  townfman  of 
Stratford,  who  either  faithlefsly  broke  a  contradl, 
or  fpitefully  refufed  to  part  with  fome  land  for  a 
valuable  confideration,  adjoining  to  Shakfpeare's^ 
in  or  near  that  town.'* 


To  thefe  anecdotes  I  can  only  add  the  follow- 
ing. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  advertifement  prefixed 
to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  Poems,  it  is 
faid,  "  That  mod  learned  prince  and  great  patron 
of  learning,  King  James  the  Firft,  was  pleafed  with 
his  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mr. 
Shakfpcare;  which  letter,  though  now  lott,  re- 
mained long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant,^  as  a  credible  perfon  now  living  can  teftify.'* 

Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  MS.  note  to  his  copy  of  Fuller*s 
IVorthieSy  obferves,  that  "  the  (lory  came  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  it  from  Sir  William 
D'Avenant." 


It  appears  from  Rojcius  Anglicanus^  (commonly 
called  Downes  the  prompter's  book,)  1708,  that 
Shakfpeare  took  the  pains  to  inftrud  Jofeph  Taylor 
in  the  charadler  of  Hamlet^  and  John  Lowine  in 
that  of  King  Henry  VUL     Steevens. 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Olborne,  bookfeller,  ( whofc 
exploits  are  celebrated  by  the  author  of  the  Dtinciad) 
being  ignorant  in  what  form  or  language  our  Para-- 


^*  luhich  letter^  thouph  ftoiv  loft,  remained  long  in  the  bandt 

of  Sir  William  l^'Avcnant,]  Dr.  Farmer  with  great  probability 
fuppofes  that  this  letter  was  written  by  King  James  in  return  for 
the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  Macbeth.  The  relater  of  this  anec- 
dote was  Sbeffiild  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Malomk. 
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dije  Loft  was  written,  employed  one  of  his  garret- 
tcers  to  render  it  from  a  French  tranflation  into 
Englifti  profe.  Left,  hereafter,  the  compofitions 
of  Shakfpeare  (hould  be  brought  back  into  their 
native  tongue  from  the  verfion  of  Monfieur  Ic 
Comtc  de  Catuelan,  le  Tourneur,  &c.  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  all  the  following  parti- 
culars, extraded  from  the  preface  of  thefe  gentle- 
men,  are  as  little  founded  in  truth  as  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ridiculous  Jubilee  at  Stratford,  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  reprefent  as  an  affair  of 
general  approbation  and  national  concern. 

They  fay,  that  Shakfpeare  came  to  London  with- 
out a  plan,  and  finding  himfelf  at  the  door  of  a 
theatre,  inftindively  flopped  there,  and  offered 
himfelf  to  be  a  holder  of  horfes : — that  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  excellent  performance  of  the 
Ghoft  in  Hamlet : — that  he  borrowed  nothing  from 
preceding  writers  : — that  all  on  a  fudden  he  left  the 
ftage,  and  returned  without  eclat  into  his  native 
country : — that  his  monument  at  Stratford  is  of 
copper : — that  the  courtiers  of  James  L  paid  feveral 
compliments  to  him  which  are  ftill  preferved : — 
that  he  relieved  a  widow,  who,  together  with  her 
numerous  family,  was  involved  in  a  ruinous  law- 
fuit : — that  his  editors  have  reftored  many  paflages 
in  his  plays,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  manufcripts 
he  left  behind  him,  &c.  &c. 

Let  me  not  however  forget  the  juftice  due  to 
thcfc  ingenious  Frenchmen,  whofe  fkill  and  fidelity 
in  the  execution  of  their  very  difficult  undertaking, 
is  only  exceeded  by  fuch  a  difplay  of  candour  as 
would  ferve  to  cover  the  imperfeciliions  of  much 
Icfs  elegant  and  judicious  writers.     Steevens. 
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Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials,  of  the  Shak* 
fpearc  family;  tranfcribed  from  the  Regifter- 
books  of  the  Parilh  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Warwickfhire.^ 

J  ONE,*  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  bap- 
tized Sept.  15,  1558. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried 
April  30,  1563. 

WILLIAM,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 
April  26,  1564.^ 

Johanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  other- 
wife  Gardiner,  of  Shottery,*  was  baptized 
May  9,  1566. 

Gilbert,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  0(S. 
13,  1566. 

Jone,^  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 
April  15,  1569. 

'  An  inaccurate  and  very  impcrfeft  lift  of  the  baptifms,  &c.  of 
Shakfpeare's  family  was  tranfmittcd  by  Mr.  Weft  abont  eighteen 
years  ago  to  Mr.  Stcevens.  The  lift  now  printed  I  have  extradted 
with  great  care  from  the  Regiftcrs  of  Stratford ;  and  I  truft,  it 
will  DC  found  correft.     M  a  l o  n  e  . 

*  This  lady  Mr.  Weft  fuppofcd  to  have  married  the  anceftor  of 
the  Harts  of  Stratford ;  but  he  was  certainly  roiftaken.  She  died 
probably  in  her  infancy.  The  wife  of  Mr,  Hart  was  undoubtedly 
the yecofi^  ] one,  mentioned  below.  Her  fon  Michael  was  bom  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 608,  at  which  time  ftie  was  above  thirty- 
nine  years  old.     The  elder  Jone  would  then  have  been  near  fifty. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  He  was  born  three  days  before,  April  25,  1564.     M alone. 

*  This  Richard  Hathaway  of  Shottery  was  probably  the  father 
of  J/ine  Hathan.vaj',  our  poet's  wife.  There  is  no  entry  of  her 
baptifm,  the  Rcgifternot  commencing  till  1558,  two  years  after 
(he  was  born.  Thomas,  the  fon  of  this  Richard  Hathaway,  was 
baptized  at  Stratford,  April  12,  1569;  John,- another  fon,  Feb.  3, 
1574;  and  William,  another  fon,  >fov.  30,  1578.     Malone. 

i  It  was  common  in  the  aee  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  give  the  fame 
chriftian  name  to  two  children  fucceflively.    (1  hus,  Mr.  Sadlcr> 
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Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  bap- 
tized Sept.  28,  1 571. 

Richard,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 
March  II,  1573.  [1573-4-] 

Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried 
April  4,  1579. 

Edmund,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  bap- 
tized May  3,  1580. 

Sufanna,  daughter  of  William  Shakspere,  was 
baptized  May  26,  1583. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Shakfpere,  of 
Hampton,'*    was  baptized    Feb.    10,    15 83* 


[1583-4-] 
1  Sh     ' 


John  Shakfpere  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married 

Nov.  25,  1584. 
Hamnet  *  and  Judith,  fon  and  daughter  of  William 

Shakspere,  were  baptized  February  2,  1584. 

[15 84-5- J 

who  was  god&ther  to  Shakfpeare's  fon,  had  two  fons,  who  were 
baptized  by  the  name  of  John.  See  note  ^.)  This  was  undoubt- 
edly done  in  the  prcfent  inftance.  The  former  Jone  having  pro- 
bably died,  (though  I  can  find  no  entry  of  her  burial  in  the  Regifter* 
nor  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  children  of  John  Shakfpeare)  the 
name  of  Jone,  a  very  favourite  one  in  thofe  days,  was  transferred 
to  another  new-bom  child.  This  latter  Jone  married  Mr,  William 
Hart,  a  hatter  in  Stratford,  fome  time,  as  I  conjedure,  in  the  year 
1599,  when  (he  was  thirty  years  old;  for  her  eldeft  fon  WilUam 
was  baptized  there,  Auguil  28,  i6oo«  There  is  no  entry  of  her 
marriage  in  the  Regiiler.     Ma  lone. 

4  There  was  alfo  a  Mr.  Henry  Shakfpeare  fettled  at  Hampton- 
Lucy,  as  appears  from  the  Regifter  of  that  parilh : 

1582 Lettice,  daughter  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  was  baptized. 

158  J ^James,  fon  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  was  baptized. 

1^89 James,  fon  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  was  buried. 

1  here  was  a  Thomas  Shakfpeare  fettled  at  Warwick ;  for  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel  I  found  the  inrolment  of  a  deed  made  in  the  44th 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  conveying  *'  to  Thomas  Shakfpeare  of 
Warwick,  yeoman,  Sachbroke«  alias  Biihop-Sachbroke,  m  Com* 
Warw."    Malone. 

'  Mr.  Weft  imagined  that  oar  poet's  only  foq  was  chriftened  by 
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Margery,   wife  of  John  Shakfpere,   was   buried 

Odl.  29,  1587. 
Thomas/  fon  of  Richard  Queeny,  was  baptized 

Feb.  26,  1588.  [1S88.9J 

the  name  of  Samuel,  but  he  was  miftaken.     Mr.  Hamiiet  Sadler, 
who  was  related,  if  I  miftake  not,  to  the  Shakfpeare  family,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fponfor  for  his  fon ;  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith 
Sadler,  to  have  been  godmother  to  Judith,  the  other  twin-child. 
The  name  Hanmet  is  written  very  diftindly  both  in  the  entry  of 
the  baptifm  and  burial  of  this  child.    Hamnet  and  Hamlet  feem  to 
have  been  confidered  as  the  fame  name,  and  to  have  been  ufed  in. 
difcriminately  both  in  fpeakinc;  and  writing.    Thus,  this  Mr. 
Hamnet  Sadler,  who  is  a  witnels  to  Shakfpeare's  Will,  writes  his 
Chriftian  name,  Hamnet ;  but  the  fcrivener  who  drew  op  the  will, 
writes  it  Hamlet.    There  b  the  fame  variation  in  the  Kegifter  of 
Stratford,  where  the  name  is  fpelt  in  three  or  four  different  ways. 
Thus,  among  the  baptifms  we  find,  in  1591,  "  May  26,  John, 
filius  Hamletti  Sadler;'*   and   in  1583,    "  Sept.   13,   Margaret, 
daoehter  to  Hamlet  Sadler."    But  in   1988,   Sept.  20,  we  find 
«*  John,  fon    to   Hamnet  Sadler ;"   in   1 596,  April  4,  we  have 
««  Judith,  filia  Hamnet  Sadler;"  in  1597-8,  "  Feb.  3.  Wilhelraus, 
filius  Hambfiet  S^dkr  ;**  and  in  1599,  *'  ^P"'  ^3*  Francis,  filius 
Hamnet  Sadler,"    This  Mr,  Sadler  died  in  1624,  and  the  entry 
of  his  burial  Hands  thus:  "  1624,  Od.  26,  Hamlet Ssidlcu"    So 
alfo  in  that  of  his  wife :  •«  1623,  March  23,  Judith,  uxor  Hamlet 
Sadler." 

The  name  of  Hamlet  occurs  in  feveral  other  entries  in  the 
Regiftcr.  Ot\.  4,  1  ^76,  «'  Hamlet,  fon  to  Humphry  Holdar," 
was  buried;  and  Sent.  28,  1564,  "  Catharina,  uxor  Hamoltti 
HaiTah"  Mr.  //tfW^/ Smith,  formerly  of  the  borough  of  Stratford, 
is  one  of  the  Iwncfadors  annually  commemorated  there. 

Our  poet'a  (»nly  fon,  Hamnet,  died  in  1596,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age.     Mam>nk. 

•  This  gcntk'man  married  our  poet's  youngeft  daughter.  He 
had  three  fiiU-rs,  Klizabcth,  Anne,  and  Mary,  and  five  brothers; 
Adrian,  born  in  1586,  Richard,  born  in  ij;87,  William,  bom  in 
1^93,  John  in  1597,  ^"^  George,  baptized  April  9,  1600. 
George  was  curate  ot  the  parifh  of  Stratford,  and  died  of  a  con- 
fumption.  He  was  buried  there  April  11,  1624.  In  Dodor 
Hairs  pocket-book  is  the  following  entry  relative  to  him. 
«*  38.  Mr.  Quiney,  tufli  gravi  cum  magna  phlegmatis  copia,  et 
ciW  vomitu,  feb.  lenta  debilitatus,"  &c.  The  cafe  concludes  thus. 
««  Anno  fcq.  (no  year  is  mentioned  in  the  cafe,  but  the  preceding 
cafe  is  dated  1624,}  in  hoc   malum  incidebat.    Mulu  fraftia 
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Urfula,'  daughter  of  John  Shakfpcre,  was  baptized 

March  11,  1588.  [1588.9.J 
Thomas  Greene,    alias   Shakfpere/    was  buried 

March  6,  1589.  [1589-90.] 
Humphrey,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 

May  24,  1590. 

tentata; — ^placide  cum  Domino  dormit.    Fuit  boni  indolis,  et  pro 
JQveni  omnifariam  dodlus. "    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

7  This  Urfula,  and  her  brothers^  Humphrey^  and  Fhilip»  appear 
to  have  been  the  children  of  John  Shaklpeare  by  Mar}s  his  third 
wife,  though  no  fuch  marriage  is  entered  in  the  Reeifter.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  her  furname^  or  in  what  church  (he  was 
married.    She  died  in  Sept.  1 608. 

It  has  been  fuegeiled  to  me  that  the  John  Shakfpeare  here  mea- 
doned  was  an  elder  brother  of  our  poet,  (not  his  father,)  born,  like 
Margaret  Shakfpeare,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Regifter : 
but  tad  this  been  the  cafe^  he  probably  would  have  been  called 
John  the  younger,  old  Mr.  Shakfpeare  being  alive  in  1589.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  our  poet's  father  was  meant,  and  that  ht 
was  thrice  married.    Malone. 

*  A  great  many  names  ocCur  in  this  Regifter,  with  an  aliat,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  afcertain.  I  fhould  have 
fuppofed  that  the  perfons  thus  defcribed  were  illegitimate,  and  that 
this  Thomas  Greene  was  the  fon  of  one  of  our  poet's  kinfmen,  by 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Greene,  Efq.  a  gentleman  who  refided  in 
Stratford ;  but  that  in  the  regider  we  frequently  find  the  word 
baftard  exprefsly  added  to  the  names  of  the  children  baptized. 
Perhaps  this  latter  form  was  only  ufcd  in  the  cafe  of  fervants,  la- 
bourers, &c.  and  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  higher  orders  was 
more  delicately  denoted  by  an  alias. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  obfervcs  to  me  that  there  arc  two 
families  at  prefcnt  in  Stratford,  (and  probably  feveral  more,)  that 
are  diftinguiftied  by  an  alias.  **  The  real  name  of  one  of  thefc 
families  is  Roberts,  but  they  generally  go  by  the  name  of  Burfordm 
The  anceftor  of  the  family  came  originally  from  Burford  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  and  was  frequently  called  irom  this  circumdance  by  the 
name  of  Burford.  This  name  has  prevailed,  and  they  are  always 
now  called  by  it;  but  they  write  their  name,  Roberts,  alias 
fiurford,  and  are  fo  entered  in  the  Regifter. 

«•  The  real  name  of  the  other  family  is  Smith,  but  they  are 
more  known  by  the  name  of  Buck,  The  anceftor  of  this 
family,  from  fome  circumftance  or  other,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Bock^  and  they  now  write  themfelves.  Smith,  alias  Buck." 

Malon's. 
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Philip,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept. 

21,  1591. 
Thomas,^  fon  of  Mr.  Anthony  Naih,  was  baptized 

June  20,  1593. 
Hamnet,  fon  of  William  Shakspeare,  was  bu- 
ried Aug.  II,  1596. 
William,  fon  of  William  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug. 

28,  1600. 
Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601. 
Mr.  Richard  Quiney,*   Bailiff  of  Stratford,  was 

buried  May  31,  1602. 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Hart,   was  baptized 

June  5,  1603. 
Thomas,  fon  of  William  Hart,  hatter,  was  bap- 
tized July  24,  1605. 
John  Hall,  gentleman,  and  Sufanna  Shakfpere  were 

married  June  5,  1607. 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Hart,  was  buried  Dec. 

17,  1607. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hall,  gentleman,  was 

baptized  Feb.  21,  1607.  [1607-8.] 
Mary  Shakfpere,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  9,  i6o8« 
Michael,  fon  of  William  Hart,  was  baptized  Sept. 

23,  1608. 
Gilbert  Shakfpeare,  adolefcens,'  was  buried  Feb.  3, 

1611.  [1611-12.] 
Richard  Shakfpere  was  buried  February  4,  16 12. 

[1612-13.] 

9  This  gentleman  married  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth 
Hall.  His  father,  Mr.  Anthony  Na(h,  lived  at  ^^lcombc,  (where 
he  had  an  eftace,}  as  appears  by  the  following  cntr>'  of  the  baptifm 
pf  another  of  his  fons :  "  1 598,  Odt.  1 5,  John,  fon  to  Mr.  Anthonjr 
T^aih,  of  fVf/comhf,*'    Malone. 

*  This  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney,  who  married 
Shakfpeare's  younged  daughter.     Malone. 

5  This  was  probably  a  fon  of  Gilbert  Shakibeare,  our  poet't 
brother.  When  the  elder  Gilbert  died,  the  Regifter  docs  not  in- 
form us;  but  he  certainly  died  before  his  fon.    Malqnb. 
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Thomas  Queeny  and  Judith  Shakfperc  *  were  mar- 
ried Feb.  10,  1615.  (1615-16.] 

William  Hart,  hatter,*  was  buried  April  17,  16 16. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE,^  gentleman,  was  bu* 
ricd  April  25,'  16 16. 

Shakfpere,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  gentleman^ 
was  baptized  Nov.  23,  161 6. 

Shakfpere,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  gentleman,  was 
buried  May  8,  161 7. 

Richard,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  baptized 
Feb.  9,  1617.  [1617-18.J 

Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  baptized 
Aug.  29,  16 19. 


♦  This  lady,  who  was  our  pott's  youneeft  daughter,  appears  to 
have  married  without  her  father's  knowl^ge,  for  he  mentions  her 
in  his  will  as  unmarried.  Mr.  Weft,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
was  miftaken  in  fuppofing  ihe  was  married  in  Feb.  i6i6,  that  is, 
in  1616-17.  She  was  certainly  married  before  her  father's  death. 
See  a  former  note  in  p.  ^^,  in  which  the  entry  is  given  exa^y  as 
it  ftands  in  the  Regifter. 

As  Shakfpeare  the  poet  married  his  wife  from  Shottery,  Mr, 
Weft  conjeftured  he  might  have  become  poflefled  of  a  remarkable 
hini/e,  and  jointly  with  his  wife  conveyed  it  as  a  part  of  their 
daughter  Judith's  portion  to  Thomas  Queeny.  "  It  is  certain," 
Mr.  Weft  adds,  "  that  one  Queeny,  an  elderly  gentleman,  fold  it 

to Harvey,  Efg.  of  Stockton,  near  Southam,  Warwick- 

Ihire,  father  of  John  Harvey  Thurfby,  Efq.  of  Abington,  near 
Northampton ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  Harvey  fold  it  again  to 
Samuel  Tyler,  Efq.  whofe  iirters,  as  his  heirs,  now  enjoy  it." 

But  how  could  Shakfpeare  have  conveyed  this  houfe,  if  he  ever 
owned  it,  to  Mr.  Queeny,  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter, 
concerning  whom  there  is  the  following  claufe  in  his  will,  executed 
one  month  before  his  death :  "  Provided  that  if  fuch  hufband  as 
{otjball  21  the  end  of  the  faid  three  years  be  married  MHio,**  Sec. 

Malonb. 
^  This  William  Hart  was  our  poet's  brother-in-law.     He  died, 
it  appears,  a  few  days  before  Shakfpeare.     Mai.one. 
^  He  died,  as  appears  from  his  monument,  April  23d.  Malonb. 
"  No  one  hath  protracted  the  life  of  Skuhjpcare  beyond  161 6,' 
except  Mr.  Hume;  who  is  pleafed  to  add  a  year  to  it,  contrary  to 
all  manner  of  evidence.     Farmer. 
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Anthony  Nafti,  Efq."  was  buried  Nov.  i8,  1622. 

Mrs.  Shakfperc^  was  buried  Aug.  8,  1623. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nafli  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Hall,  April  22>  1626. 
Thomas/  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  April 

i3»  1634. 
Dr.  John  Hall,'    ['*  medicus  peritiflimus,'*]  was 

buried  Nov.  26,  1635. 

•  Father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Na(h,  the  hufband  of  Elizabeth  Hall. 

Maloni. 
9  This  lady,  who  was  the  poet's  widow,  and  whofe  maiden 
name  was  Anne  Hathaway,  died,  as  appears  from  her  tomb-ftone 
(fee  p.  5,  n.  6.)  at  the  age  of  67,  and  confcquently  was  near 
ei^t  years  older  than  her  hulband.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
aloertain  when  or  where  they  were  married,  but  fufpeft^  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  Hampton- Lucy,  or  Billefley,  in  Augaft 
I582.    The  regifter  of  the  latter  parilh  is  loft.  Malone. 

*  It  appears  from  Lady  Barnard's  will  that  this  Thomas  Hart 
was  alive  in  1 669.  The  Regifter  does  not  afcertain  the  time  of 
his  death,  nor  that  of  his  father.     Malone. 

3  It  has  been  fappofed  that  the  family  of  Miller  of  Hide-Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Herts,  were  defcended  from  Dr.  Hall's  daughter 
J^kabeth;   and  to  prove   this  fad,  the  following  pedigree  was 
tranfmitted  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Whalley  to  Mr.  Stecvcns: 
John  Hall=Sufanna,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of 
I      William  Shakfpeare. 

Elizabeth  Hall = Thomas  Na(h,  Efq. 

A  daughterziSir  Reginald  Forfter,  of  Warwickihirc. 


Franklyn  Miller=Jane  Forfter. 
Of  Hide-Hall,  I 
Co.  Hertford.   | 

Nicholas  Miller —Mary . 


Nicholas  Franklyn  Miller  of  Hide- 
Hall,  the  only  furviving  branch 
of  the  family  of  Miller. 
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Geoige^  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  Sept. 
1 8,  1636. 

fiot  this  pedigree  is  founded  oil  a  mlftake^  and  there  is  an- 
doobtedly  no  lineal  defcendaht  of  Shakfpeare  now  living*  The 
tniftake  was,  the  fiippofine  that  Sir  Reginald  Forfter  married  a 
Slighter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Na(h  and  Elizabeth  Hall,  who  had  no 
iflbe^  cither  by  that  gentleman  or  her  fecond  hnfband.  Sir  John 
Barnard.  Sir  Reginald  Forfter  married  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Naih^  £fq.  of  Eaft  Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent,  confin- 
ecrman  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nafh;  and  the  pedigree  ought  to  have 
been  formed  thus: 


Anthony  Nafhrrf        H  George  Nafhr:  I 

Tho.  Nafti=:EliaMibeth  Hall=Sir  John  Barnard. 


Edward  Na(h=:|  | 


Thomas  Nalh.    Jane  Nafti.    Mary  NalhnReginald  Forfter,  Ef^. 

I    afterwards  Sir  Regi- 
nald  Forfter,  Bart. 

Rennald  Forfter.    Mary  Forfter.    Franklyn  Millemjane  Forfter. 
*                                                    of  Hide-Hall,  ' 
Co.  Hertford. 

Will.  Norcliflfe,  Efq. = Jane  Miller.   Nicholas  Miller -Mary  —— . 


Nicholas  Franklyn  Miller.  = 


Mundy,  Efq.= Miller. 


Edward  xMiller  Mundy,  Efq.  the 
prefent  owner  of  Hide-Hall. 

That  I  am  right  in    this  ftatement,  appears  from  the  will  of 
Edward  Nafti,    (fee  p.  38,  n.  8.)  and  trom  the  following  in- 
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Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  baried  jfaiu 
28,  1638.  [1638.9.] 

Richard,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  buried  Feb. 
26,  1638.  [1638-9.] 

William  Hart^  was  buried  March  29,  1639. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Thojnas  Hart,  was  baptized 
June  18,  1641. 

Joan  Hart,  widow,  was  buried  Nov.  4,  1646. 

Thomas  Naih,  Efq.  was  buried  April  5,  1647* 

Mrs.  Sufanna  Hall,  widow,  was  buried  July  16, 
1649. 

Mr.  Richard  Queeny,*  gent,  of  London,  was  bu- 
ried May  23,  1656. 


fcription  on  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  ereAed  {bme 
time  after  the  year  1733,  by  Jane  Norcliffc,  the  wife  of  William 
Norcliffe,  Efq.  and  only  daughter  of  Franklyn  Miller^  by  Jane 
Forfter : 

P.  M.  S. 

"  Beneath  lye  interred  the  body's  of  Sir  Reginald  Forfter,  Ba- 
ronet, and  dame  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Hward  Nalh  of  Eaft 
Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,"  &c.  For  this  infcription  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindneis  ^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  Viear  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Reginala  Forfter,  Efij.  who  lived  at  Greenwich,  was  cretted  9k- 
l>aronet.  May  4,  1 661,  nis  fon  Reginald,  who  married  Mifs  Nafli, 
fucceeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father^  fome  time  after 
the  year  1679.  Their  only  fon,  Reginald,  was  buried  at  Stratford, 
Aug.  10,  168^. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Na(h  was  married  to  her  fecond  huft>and.  Sir 
John  fiarnarJ,  at  Billedey,  about  three  miles  from  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  June  5,  i649»  ^"^  ^^^  buried  at  Abington  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  Feb.  17,  1669-70;  and  with  her  the  family  of  our 
poet  became  extind.     Ma  lone. 

^  The  eldeft  fon  of  Joan  Hart,  our  poet's  fifter.  I  have  not 
found  any  entry  in  the  Regifter  of  the  deaths  of  his  brothers 
Thomas  and  Michael  Hart.  The  latter,  I  fufpeft,  fettled  in 
London,  and  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Charles  Hart,  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  who,  I  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1630.  Malonb. 

^  This  gentleman  was  bom  in  1587,  and  was  brother  to  Thomas 
Quiney,  who  married  Shakfpeare's  youngeft  daughter.  It  does 
not  appear  when  Thomas  Quiney  died.    'Diere  is  a  dcie^  in  the 
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Oeorge  Hart^  Ton  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  piame4 

by  Francis  Smyth,  Juftice  of  peace,  to  Hefter 

Ludiatic,  daughter  of  Thoma,s  Ludiate,  Jan.  9^ 

1657.  [1657.8.] 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  l^aptized 

Jan.  9,  1658.  [1658-9^ 
Jane,  daughter  of  George  Hart>  was  baptized  Dec. 

2i>  i66i. 
Judith,  wife  of  Thomas  Quiney,  gent,  was  buried 

Feb.  9,  1661.  [1661-62.] 
Sulanna,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 

March  18,  1663.  [1663-4. j 
Shakfpeare,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Nov. 

18,  1666. 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 

March  31,  167 1. 
Thomas,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  March 
^     3*  1673.  [1673.4.] 
George,  fon  ofGeorge  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug.  20, 

1676. 
Margaret  Hart,^  widow,  was  buried  Nov.  28,  1682. 
Daniel  Smith  and   Sufanna   Hart  were  married 

April  16,  1688. 
Shakfpeare  Hart  was  married  to  Anne  Prew,  April 

10,  1694. 
William  Shakfpeare,  fon  of  Shakfpeare  Hart,  was 

baptized  Sept.  14, 1695. 

Regifter  during  the  years  1642,  i64.5»  and  1644;  and  another 
Uama  from  March  17,  to  Nov.  18,  1663.  Our  poet's  fon-in-law 
probably  died  in  the  latter  of  thofe  periods;  for  his  wife,  who  died 
in  Feb.  1661-29  in  theRegifter  of  Burials  for  that  year  is  defcribed 
thus:  "  Judith,  «;ror  Thomas  Quiney."  Had  her  hufband  been 
then  dead,  (he  would  have  been  denominated  'vidua.    Ma  lone. 

*  Probably  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hart,  who  muft  have  been 
narried  in  or  before  the  year  1633.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
not  performed  at  Stratford,  there  being  no  entry  of  it  in  the 
Regifter.    Maloni. 
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Heftcr,  wife  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  April  29^ 

1696. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anne  Hart,  was 

baptized  Aug.  9,  1700. 
George,  fon  of  George  and  Mary  Hart,  was  bap- 
tized Nov.  29,  1700. 
George  Hart**  was  buried  May  3,  1702. 
Hefter,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 

Feb.  10,  1702.  [1702-3.] 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anne  Hart, 

was  baptized  July  19,  1703, 
Mary,    daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 

Od.  7,  1705. 
Mary,  wife  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  0<5l.  7, 

1705- 
George  Hart   was  married  to  Sarah  Mountford, 

Feb.  20,  1728.  [1728-9.] 
Thomas,*  fon  of  George  Hart,  Jun.  was  baptized 

May  9,  1729. 
Sarah,   daughter  of  George  Hart,    was  baptized 

Sept.  29,  1733. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  Hart,  was  buried 

March  20,  1738. 
Anne,  daughter  of  George  Hart,    was  baptized 

Sept,  29,  1740. 
William  Shakfpeare,  fon  of  William  Shakfpeare 

Hart,  was  baptized  Jan.  8,  1743.  [1743-4.] 
William  Shakfpeare,  fon  of  William  Shakfpeare 

Hart,  was  buried  March  8,   1744.  [1744-5-] 
William,  ion  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  April  2i>, 

1745. 


'  He  was  born  in  1636.    Ma  lone. 

^  This  Thomas  Hart,  who  is  the  fifth  in  dcfcent  from  Joan 
Hart,  our  poet's  fider,  is  now  (1788)  living  at  Stratford,  in  the 
houfe  in  which  Shakfpeare  was  bom.    Malone. 
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George  Hart^  was  buried  Aug.  29,  1745. 
Thomas,   fon  of  William  Shakfpeare  Hart,  was 

buried  March  12,  1746*  [1746-7.3 
Shakfpeare  Hart  *  was  buried  July  7, 1747. 
Catharine,  daughter  of  William  Shakfpeare  Hart, 

was  baptized  May  10,  1748. 
William  Shakfpeare  Hart^  was  buried  Feb.  28, 

1749.  [1749-50.] 
The  widow  Hart  *  was  buried  July  10, 1753. 
John,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug.  18, 

1755- 
Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anne  Hart,  was 

buried  Feb.  5,  1760. 
Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  wias  baptized 

Aug.  8,  1760. 
Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug. 

10,  1764. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized 

Jan.  16,  1767. 
Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  Sept. 

10,  1768. 
Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,   was  buried 

Odl.  31.   1774. 
George  Hart'  was  buried  July  8,  1778. 


V  He  was  born  in  1676,  and  was  great  grandfon  to  Joan  Hart. 

Malone. 

*  He  was  born  in  1666,  and  was  al fo  great  grandfon  to  Joan 
Hart.     Malone. 

'  He  was  born  in  169^.     Malone. 

*  This  abfurd  mode  of  entry  feems  to  have  been  adopted  for 
tlie  purpofc  of  concealment  rather  than  information ;  for  by  the 
omiffion  of  the  chriitian  name,  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  from 
the  Regifter,  who  was  meant.  The  perfon  here  defcribed  was, 
I  believe,  Anne,  the  widow  of  Shakfpeare  Hart,  who  died  in 
1747.    Malone. 

^  He  Witt  bom  in  1700.    Malone. 
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The  following  inftrument  *  is  copifcd  from  the 
original  in  the  College  of  Heralds :  It  is  ntiitked 
G.  13.  p.  349. 

TO  all  and  finguler  noble  and  gentleman  of  all 
eftats  and  degrees,  bearing  arms,  to  \^hom 
thefe  prefents  (hall  come,  William  Dethick,  Garter, 
Principall  King  of  Arms  of  England,  and  William 
Camden,  alias  Clarencieulx,  King  of  Arms  for  the 
fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  parts  of  this  realme,  fendethc 
greeting.     Know  ye,  that  in  all  nations  and  king- 
doms the  record  and  remfembraunce  of  the  valeant 
fafts  and  vertuous  difpofitions  of  worthie  men 
have  been  made  knowne  and  divulged  by  certeyne 
fhields  of  arms  and  tokens  of  chevalrie ;  the  grant 
irid  teftimonie  whereof  apperteyneth  unto  us,  by 
vertu  of  our  offices  from  the  Quenes  moft  Exc. 
Majeftie,  and  her  Highenes  moft  noble  and  vicflo- 
rious  progenitors :  wherefore  being  folicited,  and 
by  credible  report   informed,    that  John   Shak- 
fpeare,  now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  counte 
of  Warwick,  gent,  whofe  parent,  great  grandfether, 
and  late  anteceflbr,  for  his  faithefull  and  approved 
fervice  to   the   late  moft  prudent  prince,    king 
Henry  VII.  of  famous  memorie,   was  advaunced 


*  In  the  Herald's  Office  are  the  firft  draughts  of  John  Shak- 
Ipeare's  grant  or  confirmation  of  arnis,  by  WHliam  Dethick, 
Garter,  Principal  King  at  Arms,  1596.  Sec  Vincent's  Prefs, 
Vol.  157,  No.  23,  and  24.    Stbevbns. 

In  a  Manufcript  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  marked  W.  2. 
p.  276,  is  the  following  note:  "  As  for  the  fpeare  in  hend^  it  is  a 
patible  difference,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  granted  hath 
tx>rne  magiflracy,  and  was  juftice  of  peace  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
He  married  the  daughter  and  heire  of  Ardeme^  and  was  able  to 
maintain  that  eflatc."    Malomi* 
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and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  geven  to 
him  in  thofc  parts  of  Warwickfhere,  where  they 
have  con  tine  wed  by  fome  defccnts  in  good  reputa- 
cion  and  credit;  and  for  that  the  faid  John  Shak- 
fpearc  having  maryed  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
hcyrs  of  Robert  Arden  of  WeUingcote,  in  the  faid 
countie,  and  alfo  produced  this  his  auncient  cote  of 
arms  J  heretofore  affigned  to  him  w  hi  left  he  was  her 
Majeftics  officer  and  baylefe  of  thattowne;'  In 
confidcration  of  the  prcmi  fTes^  and  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  his  porter i tie,  unto  whom  fuche  bla- 
zon of  arms  and  achcvcmcnts  of  inheritance  from 
chcyrc  faid  mother,  by  the  auncyent  cuftome  and 
lawes  of  arms,  maye  lawfully  defcend;  We  the 
faid  GartcrandClarencieulx  have  afligned,graunted^ 
and  by  thcfe  prcfents  exemplefied  unto  the  faid 
John  Shakfpeare,  and  to  his  portcritie,  that  fliield 
and  cote  of  arms.  viz.  In  afield  qf  gmld  upon  a  tend 
fables  a  Jpeare  of  the  firjl^  ibe  poynt  upward^  bedded 
argent ;  and  for  his  creft  or  cognifance,  A  falcon 
with  his  wyngs  dif played^  Jianding  on  a  wretbe  of  his 
coidkrs^  fupporiing  a  fpeare  armed  bedded^  or  fteeled 
Jylver^  fyxed  uppon  a  helmet  with  mantell  and  taf^ 
fells,  as  more  playnely  maye  appeare  depeded  on 
this  margcnt ;  and  we  have  Hkcwifc  uppon  on  other 
cfcutcheon  impaled  the  fame  with  the  auncyent 
arms  of  the  faid  Arden  ^  of  WcUingcote;  fignifi- 


^  hii  aMitncni  c&tf  of  t^rmt^  heret^firr  ojigned  to  him  'whiieft 

he  'wm  Jb^r  Majfftifs  officer  and  haylrfe  df  that  rcf^w;]     This  grant 

of  arms  was  made  by Cook,  ClarenckuKj  in  1 569,  but  11 

iKH  now  extant  in  the  Hemld VOffice.    M  a  L  o  n  e, 

* a  fid  ifff  havf  likf^wife — tm^alfd  the  fame  ^ih  the  auncjeni 

mrms  ^f  the  /aid  Ardtft — ]  Jt  is  {aid  by  Mr,  Jacob,  the  modern  editor 
of  Arden  of  Fe^er^am  (firft  publifhed  in  1 592  and  rcpnblilhed  ja 
I077J  that  Sh^f|>eafc  dr/cendrd  fij  thefcmait  lim  from  the  gentle^ 
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cng  therby,  that  it  maye  and  fhalbe  lawful!  for  the 
faid  John  Shakfpeare,  gent,  to  beare  and  ufe  the 
fame  fhield  of  arms^  fingle  or  impaled,  as  aforfaid, 
during  his  naturall  lyffe ;  and  that  it  fhalbe  lawful! 
for  his  children,  yffue,  and  pofteryte,  (lawfully 
bcgotttenj  to  beare,  ufe,  and  quarter,  and  (how 
forth  the  fame,  with  theyre  dewe  differences,  in 
all  lawful!  warlyke  fads  and  civile  ufe  or  exercifes, 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  cuftome  that 
to  gentlemen  belongcthe,  without  let  or  interrup- 
tion of  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  ufe  or  bearing 
the  fame.  In  wyttneflc  and  teftemonye  whereof 
we  have  fubfcrebed  our  names,  and  fallened  the 
feals  of  our  offices,  geven  at  the  Office  of  Arms, 
London,  the  day  of  in  the  xlii  yere 

of  the  reigne  of  our  mod  gratious  Sovraigne  lady 
Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  quene  of  Ing- 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c, 

J599- 


inan  whofe  unfortunate  end  is  the  fbbjeft  of  this  tragedy.  But  the 
aflertion  appears  to  want  fupport^  the  true  name  of  the  perfon  who 
was  murdered  at  Feverlham  being  Ardem  and  not  Arden.  Ardem 
might  be  called  Arden  in  the  play  for  the  fake  of  better  found,  or 
might  be  corrupted  in  the  chronicle  of  Holinlhed :  yet  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  true  fpelling  ihould  be  overlooked  among  the 
Heralds,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  recommend  by  ollentatious  accu- 
racy the  trifles  in  which  the}'  deal.    Steevkns. 

Ardem  was  the  original  name,  but  in  Shakfpearc's  time  it  had 
been  foftened  to  Arden.    Seep.  3,  n.  2.     Malone, 
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MORTGAGE 

MADE     BY     SHAKSPEARE, 
A.  D.  1612-13. 

THE  following  is  a  tranfcript  of  a  deed  exe- 
cuted by  our  author  three  years  before  his  death. 
The  original  deed,  which  was  found  in  the  year 
1768,  among  the  title-deeds  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fctherftonhaugh,  of  Oxted,  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  by  whom 
it  was  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  mc  through  the 
hands  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  Much 
has  lately  been  faid  in  various  publications  relative 
to  the  proper  mode  of  fpelling  Shakfpeare's  name. 
It  is  hoped  we  fhall  hear  no  more  idle  babble  upon 
this  fubjeft.  He  fpelt  his  name  himfelf  as  I  have 
juft  now  written  it,  without  the  middle  e.  Let 
this  therefore  for  ever  decide  the  queftion. 

It  (hould  be  remembered  that  to  all  ancient  deeds 
were  appended  labels  of  parchment,  which  were 
infertcd  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed ;  on  the  upper 
part  of  which  labels  thus  riling  above  the  reft  of 
the  parchment,  the  executing  parties  wrote  their 
names.  Shakfpeare,  not  finding  room  for  the  w  hole 
of  his  name  on  the  label,  attempted  to  write  the 
remaining  letters  at  top,  but  having  allowed  him- 
felf only  room  enough  to  write  the  letter  a^  he 
gave  the  matter  up.  His  hand-writing,  of  which 
^faC'fimile  is  annexed,  is  much  neater  than  many 
others,  which  I  have  feen,  of  that  age.  He  neg- 
leded,  however,  to  fcrape  the  parchment,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  letters  appear  impcrfccHy 
formed. 

He  purchafed  the  eftate  here  mortgaged,  from 
Henry  Walker,  for  140I.  as  appears  from  the  en-P 
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rolment  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  falc  now  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  dated  the  preceding  day,  March  lo, 
1612-13.  The  deed  here  printed  fhews  that  he 
paid  down  eighty  pounds  of  the  purchafc-money, 
and  mortgaged  the  premifes  for  the  remainder.  This 
deed  and  the  purcnafe  deed  were  probably  both 
executed  on  the  fame  day,  ( March  10,)  like  our  mo- 
dern conveyance  of  Lcafe  and  Rcleafe.     Malone. 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  eleventh  day 
of  March,  in  the  yearcs  of  the  reigne  of  our 
Sovereigne  Lorde  James,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  &:c.  that  is  to  fay,  of  Eng-* 
land,  Fraunce  and  Ireland  the  tenth,  and  of  Scou 
land  the  lix-and-fortieth ;  Between  William  Shake- 
fpcare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  Countie  of 
Warwick,  gentleman,  William  Johnfon,  Citizen 
and  Vintener  of  London,*  John  Jackfon,  and  John 
Hemyng  of  London,  gentlemen,  of  thone  partie, 
and  Henry  Walker,  Citizen  and  Minftrell  of  Lon- 
don, of  thother  panic;  WitncflTeth,  that  the  faid 
William  Shakefpeare,  William  Johnfon,  John  Jack- 
fon, and  John  Hemyng,  have  demifed,  graunted, 
and  to  ferme  letten,  and  by  theis  prcfents  do  de- 
mife,  graunt,  and  to  ferme  lett  unto  the  faid  Henry 
Walker,  all  that  dwelling  houfe  or  tenement,  with 
thappurtenaunts,  iituate  and  being  within  the  pre- 
cind:,  circuit  and  compaffe  of  the  late  Black  fFryers, 
London,  fomctymes  in  the  tenure  of  James  Gardyner, 
Efquire,  and  fincc  that  in  the  tenure  of  John  For- 
tefcuc,  gent,  and  now  or  late  being  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  of  one  William  Ireland,  or  of  his 
aflignce  or  aflignes ;  abutting  upon  a  ftrecte  leading 
downe  to  Puddle  Wharfe,  on  the  eaft  part,  right 
againft  the  kings  Majefties  Wardrobe;  part  of 
which  faid  tenement  ijs  ereded  over  a  greate  gate 
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kiding  to  a  capitall  mefTuage,  if  hich  fometyme 
was  in  the  tenure  of  William  Blackwell,  Efquire, 
dcceafed,  and  fince  that  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  the  right  honourable  Henry  now  Earle  of 
NorthumberJande :  And  alfo  all  that  plott  of 
ground  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  fame  tenement, 
which  was  lately  inclofcd  with  boords  on  two  lides 
thereof^  by  Anne  Baton,  widow^  fo  farre  and  in 
fuch  forte  as  the  fame  was  inclofed  by  the  jfaid  Anne 
Baton^  and  not  otherwifc;  and  being  on  the  third 
fide  inclofed  with  an  old  brick  wall;  which  faid 
plott  of  ground  was  fometyme  parcell  and  taken 
out  of  a  great  voyde  peece  of  ground  lately  ufed 
for  a  garden;  and  alfo  the  foyle  whereupon  the 
faid  tenement  ftandeth;  and  alfo  the  faid  brick 
wall  and  boords  which  doe  inclofe  the  faid  plott 
of  ground;  with  free  entrie,  acceJTe,  ingreffe,  and 
regrefle,  in,  by^  and  through,  the  faid  great  gate 
and  yarde  there,  unto  the  ufual  dore  of  the  faid 
tenement:  And  alfo  all  and  fingular  cellors,  follers, 
roofies,  lights,  eafiamcntSj  proBtts,  commodities, 
and  appurtenaunts  whatfoever  to  the  faid  dwelling- 
houfc  or  tenement  belonging  or  in  any  wife  ap-^ 
pcrteyning:  TO  HAVE  and  to  HOLDE  the  faid 
dwelling-hotife  or  tenement^  cellers,  follers,  romes, 
plott  of  ground,  and  all  and  lingular  other  the 
premifTcs  above  by  the  is  prefents  mentioned  to  bee 
demifed,  and  every  part  and  parcell  thereof,  with 
thappurtenaunts,  unto  the  faid  Henry  Walker,  his 
cjcecutors,  adminiftrators,  and  affignes^  from  the 
feaft  of  thannunciacion  of  the  blefied  Virgin 
Marye  next  coming  after  the  date  hereof,  unto 
thende  and  terme  of  One  hundred  yeares  from 
thence  next  enfuing,  and  fuUic  to  be  compleat 
and  ended,  withoute  impeachment  of,  or  for,  any 
manner  of  wafte:  YELDING  and  paying  there-^ 
fbre  yearlie  during  the  faid  terme  unto  the  [md 
3 
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William  Shakefpearc,  William  Johnfon,  John 
Jackfon,  and  John  Hemyng,  their  heires  and 
aflignes,  a  pepper  corne  at  the  fcaft  of  Eafter 
yearly,  yf  the  fame  be  lawfuliie  demaunded,  and 
noe  more.  PROVIDED  alwayes,  ttgt  if  the  faid 
William  Shakefpeare,  his  heires,  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators  or  aflignes,  or  any  of  them,  doe  well 
and  trulie  paie  or  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  faid 
Henry  Walker,  his  executors,  adminiftrators  or 
aflignes,  the  fum  of  threefcore  pounds  of  lawfull 
money  of  England,  in  and  upon  the  nyne  and 
twentieth  day  of  September  next  coming  after  the 
date  hereof,  at,  or  in,  the  nowe  dwelling-houfe  of 
the  faid  Henry  Walker,  lituate  and  being  in  the 
parifh  of  Saint  Martyn  neer  Ludgate,  of  London, 
at  one  entier  payment  without  delaie ;  That  then 
and  from  thenesforth  this  prefente  leafe,  demife  and 
graunt,  and  all  and  every  matter  and  thing 
herein  conteyned  (other  then  this  provifoe),  fhall 
ceafC)  determine,  and  bee  utterlie  voyde,  fruftrate, 
and  of  none  cfFed,  as  though  the  fame  had  never 
beene  had,  ne  made  ;  theis  prefcnts  or  any  thing 
therein  conteyned  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any 
wife  notwithftanding.  And  the  faid  William  Shak- 
fpcare  for  himfelfe,  his  heires,  executors,  and  admi- 
niftrators,  and  for  every  of  them,  doth  covenaunt, 
promifle  and  graunt  to,  and  with,  the  faid  Henry 
Walker,  his  executors,  adminiftrators  and  aflignes, 
and  everie  of  them,  by  theis  prefentes,  that  he  the 
faid  William  Shakefpeare  his  heires,  executors, 
adminifl:rators  or  aflignes,  ftiall  and  will  cleerlie 
acquite,  exonerate  and  difcharge,  or  from  tymc  to 
tyme,  and  at  all  tymes  hereafter,  well  and  fufli- 
cientlie  fave  and  keepe  harmlefs  the  faid  Henry 
Walker,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  aflignes, 
and  every  of  them,  and  the  faid  premifles  by  theis 
prcfents  dcmifed,  and  every  parcell  thereof,  with. 
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thappurtenuants^  of  and  from  all  and  al  manner  of 
former  and  other  bargaynes,  fales,  guiftes,  graunts, 
leafes,  jointures,  dowers,  intailes,  ftatuts,  recog- 
nizaunces,  judgments,  executions;  and  of,  and 
from,  all  and  every  other  charge,  titles,  troubles, 
and  incumbrances  whatfoever  by  the  faid  William 
Shakefpeare,  William  Johnfon,  John  Jackfon,  and 
John  Hcmyng,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  their  or  any 
of  their  meanes,  had  made,  committed  or  done^ 
before  thenfealing  and  delivery  of  theis  prefents, 
or  hereafter  before  the  faid  nyne  and  twentieth  day 
of  September  next  comming  after  the  date  hereof 
to  bee  had,  made,  committed  or  done,  except  the 
rents  and  fervits  to  the  cheef  lord  or  lords  of  the 
fee  or  fees  of  the  premifles,  for,  or  in  refpedt  of, 
his  or  their  fegnoric  or  feignories  onlie,  to  bee  due 
and  done. 

IN  WITNESSE  whereof  the  faid  parties  to  theis 
indentures  interchangeablie  have  fett  their  feales. 
Yeoven  the  day  and  years  firft  above  written,  161 2 
[1612-13]. 

^«  Shakspe.         W-  Johnfon.         7o.  Jackson. 

Enfealed  and  delivered  by  the 

faid  IVilliam  Shakefp€art\ 

IVilliam  Johnfon  ^andjohn 

Jackfon^  in  the  prefcnce  of 

Will.  Atkinfon.         Robert  Andrews,  Scr/ 
Ed.  Oudry.  Henry  Lawrence,  Ser- 

vant to  the  faid  Scr. 

9  John  Heming  did  not  fi^n,  or  feJ,     Malonf.. 
*  i.  c.  Scrivcne r.     M  alone. 
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From  the  original 

In  Che  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter^ 

bury. 

Vicefimo  quinto  die  Martii^  Anno  Regni  Domini  noftri 
Jacobi  nunc  Regis  Anglic,  (^c.  decimo  quarto,  et 
Scotia  quadragefimo  nono^     Anno  Domini  i6i6. 

IN  the  name  of  God^  Amen.  I  William  Shak« 
fpeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memory, 
(God  be  praifed!)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my 
laft  will  and  teflament  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing ;  that  is  to  fay : 

Firfti  I  commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of 
God  my  creator,  hoping,  and  affuredly  believing, 
dirough  the  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  Sa- 
viour, to  be  made  partaker  of  life  evcrlafting;  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

liem^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
Englifh  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and 
form  following;  that  is  to  fay,  one  hundred  pounds 
in  difcharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one 
year  after  my  deccafe,  with  conlideration  after  the 
rate  of  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  for  fo  long  time 
as  the  fame  fhall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my 
deceafe;  and  the  fifty  pounds  refidue  thereof,  upon 
her  furrendering  of,  or  giving  of  fuch  fufficient 


J  Our  poet's  will  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  February, 
though  not  executed  till  the  following  month;  iot  February  wtat 
firft  written*  and  afterwards  (Iruck  out^  and  March  written  over  it* 

Maloni. 
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licuritjr  as  the  overfeers  of  this  my  will  Ihall  like 
of,  to  furrender  or  grant,  all  her  eftatc  and  right 
that  ihall  defcend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  dc-* 
ceafe,  or  that  (he  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to^  one 
copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying 
and  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforefaid,  in 
the  £aid  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden 
of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter 
Sufknna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever, 

Jiem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  fhe* 
or  any  ifllie  of  her  body^  be  living  at  the  end  of 
three  years  next  enfuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay 
bw  confideration  from  my  deceafe  according  to 
the  rate  aforefaid:  and  if  Ibe  die  within  the  faid 
term  without  iiTue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is^ 
and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds 
thereof  to  my  niece  *  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  iifty 
pounds  to  be  fet  forth  by  my  executors  during  the 
life  of  my  filler  Joan  Hart,  and  the  ufe  and  profit 
thereof  coming,  ftiail  be  paid  to  my  faid  fifter 
Joan,  and  after  her  deceafe  the  faid  fifty  pounds 
ftiaU  remain  amongft  the  children  of  my  laid  fifl:er, 
equally  to  be  divided  amongll  them;  but  if  my 
faid  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  faid 
three  years,  or  any  iiTue  of  her  body,  then  my  will 
11,  and  Co  I  devife  and  bequeath  the  laid  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  be  fet  out  by  my  executors  and 
overfeers  for  the  beft  benefit  of  her  and  her  ifTue, 
and  the  ftock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  fo  long  as 
the  {ball  be  married  and  covert  baron;  but  my 


*  —/J  mj  mece — 1  Elizabeth  Hall  was  our  poci's  grand- 
diyghtirr.  So,  in  Othiils^  Aii  I.  fc,  i*  la  go  £iiy%  to  Braliantio, 
*'  iob'U  have  yoyr  ntpht^s  neigh  tD  ygu;"  meaning  his  grand- 
chyjrcjQ,    5ee  fhe  iicte  thcrtp    Malo.ve, 
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will  is,  that  (he  fhall  have  the  confideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  deceafe 
the  faid  flock  and  confideration  to  be  paid  to  her 
children,  if  fhe  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her 
executors  or  afligns,  fhe  living  the  faid  term  after 
my  deceafe :  provided  that  if  fuch  hufband  as  fhe 
fhall  at  the  end  of  the  faid  three  years  be  married 
unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  fufiiciently  aflurc 
unto  her,  and  the  iffue  of  her  body,  lands  anfwer- 
able  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her^ 
and  to  be  adjudged  fo  by  my  executors  and  over- 
feers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  faid  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  fhall  be  paid  to  fuch  hufband  as  fhall 
make  fuch  affurance,  to  his  own  ufe. 

Ifem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  fifter 
Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my 
deceafe ;  and  I  do  will  and  devife  unto  her  the  houfe, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  fhe 
dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent 
of  twelve-pence. 

liem,  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  fons, 

William  Hart,  Hart,^  and  Michael  Hart, 

five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after 
my  deceafe. 

Ifeniy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  faid  £liza-» 
bcth  Hall  all  my  plate,  (except  my  broad  filver  and 
gilt  bowl,^')  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my 
will. 


5  — —  ///7;/,]  It  is  fingular  that  neither  Shakfpcafc  nor  any  of 
his  family  fliould  have  recoUefted  the  chriflian  name  of  his  nephew, 
who  was  born  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the  makme  of 
his  will.  Mis  chriftian  name  was  nomas;  and  he  was  baptized  in 
that  town,  July  24,  1605.    Malonb. 

('  cxcf/n  my  b lord  /liver  and  gilt  bowl,]    This  bowl,  as  w» 

afterwards  find,  our  poet  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Judith*  Inftead 
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Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Strat- 
ford aforefaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe ^ 
my  fword;  to  Thomas  Ruflel,  efq.  five  pounds; 
and  to  Francis  Collins  *  of  the  borough  of  War- 
wick, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen 
pounds  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  my  deceafe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [Hamnet'\ 
Sadler'  twenty-fix  (hillings  eight-pence,  to  buy 


of  hmvif  Mr.  Theobald,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors,  have  here 
printed  boxes.    Ma  lone. 

Mr.  Malone  meant — ^oxes;   but  he  has  charged  us  all  with 
haring  printed  hoxes^  which  we  mod  certainly  have  not  printed. 

Stebvsns. 

7  Mr.  Thomas  Comlfe,]     This  gentleman  was  baptized  at 

Stratford,  Feb.  o,  2588-9,  fo  that  he  was  t went v-feven  years  old 
at  the  time  of  SnakTpeare's  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July 
1657,  aged  68;  and  his  elder  brother  William  died  at  the  fame 
place,  Jan.  30,  1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  hit 
will  msule  Jane  20,  1656,  dired^d  his  executors  to  convert  all  his 
perfonal  property  into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchafe  of 
lands,  to  be  fettled  on  William  Combe,  the  eldcft  fon  of  John 
Coml)e  of  Allchurch  in  the  count}'  of  Worcefter,  Gent,  and  his 
heirs  male ;  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  fucceffively.  Where, 
therefore  our  poet's  fword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
dilcover.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  afcertain  the  ages  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  friends  and  relations,  and  the  time  of  their  deaths,  becaufe 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  traditions  concerning 
him  which  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  are  worthy  of  credit.     Malone. 

•  to  Francis  CoIIh/s  — ]     This  gentleman,  who  was  the  fon 

of  Mr*  Walter  Collins,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Dec  24,  1582. 
I  know  not  when  he  died .     Malone. 

9  to  Hamnet  Sadler — ]     This  gentleman  was  godfather  to 

Shakfpeare's  only  fon,  who  was  called  after  him.  Mr.  Sadler,  I 
believe,  was  bom  about  the  year  15JO,  and  died  at  Stratford- 
opon-Avon,  in  Odober  1624.  His  wife,  Judith  Sadler,  who  was 
godmother  to  Shakfpeare's  youngeft  daughter,  was  buried  there, 
March  23,  161 3-14.  Our  poet  probably  was  godfather  to  their 
fon  William,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  j,  1597-8. 

Malons* 

Vol.  I.  H 
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him  a  ring;  to  William  Reynolds^  gent,  twen* 
ty-fix  (hillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring; 
to  my  godfon  William  Walker,*  twenty  (hillings 
in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nafti,'  gent,  twenty-fix  (hil- 
lings eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Na(h,*  twenty- 
fix  (hillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  my  fellows,  John 
Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,* 
twenty-fix  (hillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them 
rings. 

Itemy  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devife,  unto 
my  daughter  Sufanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of 
her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  per- 
formance thereof,  all  that  capital  meiTuage  or  tene- 
ment, with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  afore- 
faid,  called  The  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell, 
and  two  me(ruages  or  tenements,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, fituate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley-ftrect, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforefaid;  and  all 
my  barns,  ftables^  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  whatfoever,  fituate,  ly- 
ing, and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,* 

*  to  my  god/on t   William  Walker^     William»  the  (on  of 

Henry  Walker,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Od.  i6,  1608.  I 
mention  this  circumilance,  becaufe  it  afcertains  that  oar  author  waa 
at  his  native  town  in  the  automn  of  that  year.  Mr.  William 
Walker  was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  i,  1679-80.    Malonb. 

*  to  Anthonj  Ntfjb,}    He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Na(h, 

who  married  our  poet'»  grand -daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall.  He 
lived,  I  believe,  at  Welcombc,  where  his  eftate  lay ;  and  was  buried 
at  Stratford,  Nov.  18,  262 a.     Malone. 

•♦  to  Mr,  John  Najh,^    This  gentleman  died  at  Stratford, 

and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10,  1623.     Malone. 

^  to  mj  felloes 9  John  Hemynge y  Richard  Burbage ^  and  Hemry 

Cundell,']  Thefe  our  poet's  fellows  did  not  very  long  furvive  him. 
Burbage  died  in  March,  161 9;  Cundell  in  December,  1627;  and 
Heminge  in  Odol)er,  1630.  See  their  wills  in  the  Account  of  mr 
old  Adors  in  Vol.  \\,     M  a  l o  n^ . 

^  *  — —  recerved,  perceived^   Inftcad  of  thefe  words,   we  have 
hitherto  had  in  all  the  printed  copies  of  this  will,  referved^  preftrvtd. 

Malokb* 
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or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hstitilets,  villages, 
fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratfbrd-upon-A voh.  Old 
Stratford,  Biihopton,  and  Welcombe,'  or  in  an/ 
of  thenfi,  in  the  (kid  county  6f  Warwick ;  and  alfo 
all  thit  meiTuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurte^ 
tenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinfon  dwelleth. 
fituate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London  near  the  Wardrobe ;  *  and  all  other  my 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatfoever ; 
to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  fiiigular  the  faid  pre- 
mifes,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  faid 
Sufanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  na- 
tural life;  and  after  her  deceafe  to  the  firft  fon  of 
her  body  lawfully  ifluing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of 
the  body  of  the  faid  firft  fon  lawfully  ilfuingj  and 

7  -_«i5/  Sfrdifird,  Bifiopton,  and  JVekomlfeA  The  lands  of 
(M  Stratford,  Bifhopton,  and  Welcombe,  here  devifed,  were  in 
Shakipeare's  time  a  continuation  of  one  large  field,  all  in  the  panHi 
of  Stratford,  fiifhopton  is  two  miles  from  Stratford,  and  Wel- 
combe  one.  For  Bi/hopton,  Mr.  Theobald  crroncoufly  printed 
Bujbaxton^  and  the  errour  has  been  continued  in  all  the  (ubiequent 
editions.  The  word  in  Shakfpeare's  original  will  is  fpelt  Bujbopton^ 
the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  liiniopton. 

I  fearched  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  chapel  from  the  year  i  cSq  to 
161 6,  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  enrolment  of  the  purcha(e-deed 
of  the  efiate  here  devifed  by  our  poet,  and  of  afcertaining  its  extent 
and  value;  but  it  was  not  enrolled  during  that  period,  nor  could 
I  find  any  inquifition  taken  after  his  death,  by  which  its  value 
might  have  been  afcertained.  I  fuppofe  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
former  owner  to  Shakfpeare,  not  by  bargain  and  fale,  but  by  a 
deed  of  fisoffment,  which  it  was  not  neceflary  to  enroll. 

Malons. 

•  ■  that  mejfuage  or  tenement — in  the  Blackfriars  in  London  near 
the  Wardrobe;]  This  was  the  houfe  which  was  mortgaged  to 
Henry  Walker.     See  p.  89. 

By  the  Wardrobe  is  meant  the  King's  Great  Wardrobe,  a  royal 
houfe,  near  Puddle  Wharf,  purchafed  by  Kinp  Edward  the  Third 
from  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  built  it.  King  Richard  III.  was' 
lodged  in  this  houfe  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign.  See  Stowe's' 
Snrvej,  p.  693,  edit.  161 8.  After  the  fire  of  London  this  office 
was  kept  in  the  Savoy;  but  it  is  now  abolifhed.    Ma  lone* 

H  2 
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for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  fccond  fon  of  her 
body  lawfully  iffuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  fecond  fon  lawfully  iffuing ;  and 
for  default  of  fuch  heirs,  to  the  third  fon  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  Sufanna  lawfully  iffuing,  and  to 
the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  faid  third  fon 
lawfully  iffuing ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  the 
fame  fo  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh  fons  of  her  body,  lawfully  iffuing  one 
after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies 
of  the  faid  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fons 
lawfully  iffuing,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  is  before 
limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  firfl,  fecond,  and 
third  fons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ; 
and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  the  faid  premifes  to 
be  and  remain  to  my  faid  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  iffuing ;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  iffue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  iffuing ;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  faid 
William  Shakfpeare  for  ever. 

Item^  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  fecond  beft  bed, 
with  the  furniture.* 


*  my  fecond  heft  bed,  nvith  the  furmture/\  Thus  Shakfpeare 's 

original  will.    Mr.  Theobald  and  the  other  modern  editors  have 
been  more  bountiful  to  Mrs.  Shakfpeare,  having  printed  inftead  of 

thefc  words,  *' my  brown  beft  bed,  with  the  furniture." 

Malone. 

It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakfpeare,  (now  in  the  Pre- 
rogative-Ofiicc  Dodors' Commons,)  that  he  had  forgot  his  wife; 
the  legacy  to  her  being  exprcfled  by  an  interlineation^  as  well  a» 
thofe  to  Hcminge,  Burbage,  and  Condcll. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  (heets  of  paper,  the  two  laft  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  fubfcribed  with  Shakfpeare*s  own  hand. 
The  firft  indeed  has  his  name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  fomewhac 
an  fpelHngas  well  as  manner,  from  the  two  fignatures  that  follow* 
The  reader  will  find  a  fac-fimile  of  all  the  three,  as  well  as  thoie 
of  the  witneifts,  oppofite  p.  loi.    Steev&nii. 


l.'lj./>.m. 
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liem^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  faid  daught(?r 
Judith  my  broad  filver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  reft  of 
my  goods,  chattels,  leafes,  plate,  jewels,  and  houf-  ' 
hold-ftuff  whatfoevcr,  after  my  debts  and  legacies 
paid,  and  my  ftjneral  expences  difcharged,  I  give, 
devife,  and  bequeath  to  my  ft)n-in-law,  John  Hall, 
gent,  and  my  daughter  Sufanna  his  wife,  whom  I 
ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  laft  will  and 
tcftament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  faid 
Thomas  Ruffel,  efq.  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to 
be  overfcers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former 
wills,  and  publifh  this  to  be  my  laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment.  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my 
hand,  the  day  and  year  firft  above-written. 

By  me  9  OTilliam  ^^aftfpeare. 

Wiinejs  to  the  publijhing  hereof^ 

Fra.  Collyns,* 
Julius  Shaw,' 
John  Robinfon,^ 
Hamnet  Sadler,^ 
Robert  Whattcott. 

Prohatum  fait  tejlamentum  fuprafcripium  apud 
London^  coram  Magijlro  IVilliarn  Byrde.  Legum 
Dotiore^  idc.  vicejimo  Jecundo  die  menfis  Junii^ 
Anno  Domini  1 6 1 6  ;  juramento  Jobannis  Hall 
unius  ex.  cui,  &c.  de  bene,  Csfr.  jurat,  refer- 
vata  potejlate,  &c.  Sufanna  Hall^  alt.  ex.  6fr. 
earn  cum  venerity  fc?r.  petitur.  Csfr. 

The  name  at  the  top  of  the  margin  of  the  firft  (heet  was  pro- 
bably written  by  the  Icrivencr  who  drew  the  will.  This  was  the 
conftant  pradice  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     Ma  lone. 

•^  By  mc  William  Shakfpfare.^  This  was  the  mode  of  our  poet's 
time.    Thus  the  Regifter  of  Stratford  is  figoed  at  the  bottom  of 

H3 
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ti^ii  page,  in  the  year  1616,  '' P^r  me  Richard  Watts,  Mmiftcr." 
TSde  conclodiQg  words  have  hitherto  been  inaccurately  exhibited 
thus:  **  the  day  and  year  Jtrft  abcve-mmtten  by  me^  William 

Slwkipeare."  Neither  the  day,  nor  year,  nor  any  preceding  prt 
of  this  will,  was  written  by  oor  poet.  **  By  me"  &c.  only  means 
-»7Zir  above  U  the  nuiU  of  me  William  Shakfpeare.     Ma  lone. 

*  Fra.  Co/liHj.]  See  p.  97.     Maloke. 

'  yulius  Shaw — ]    was  bom  in  Sept.  1571.     He  married 

Anne  Boyes,  May  5, 1594;  and  died  at  Stratford  in  June  1629. 

Malone. 
^  yohfi  Robin/on,]    John,  fon  of  Thomas  Robinfon,  was 

baptized  at  Stratford,  Nov.  50, 1589.    I  know  not  when  he  died. 

Maloke. 
'  ..—  /fiMBnur/  Sadler.]  See  p.  97.    Malone* 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  PLAYERS. 

TO      THE 

MOST  NOBLE   AND   INCOMPARABLE    PAIRE   OF 
BRETHREN, 

WILLIAM 

Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c.  Lord  Chamberlaine  to 
the  Kings  moft  Excellent  Majeftic; 

AND 

PHILIP 

Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c.    Gentleman  of  his 
Majefties  Bed-chambcn 

Both  Knights  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of 'the 
Garter,  and  our  fingular  good  LORDS. 

Right  Honourable, 

WHILST  we  ftudie  to  be  thankfull  in  our 
particular,  for  the  many  favors  we  have  re- 
ceived from  your  L.  L.  we  are  falne  upon  the  ill 
fortune,  to  mingle  two  the  moft  diverfe  things  that 
can  be,  feare,  and  raftinefle ;  raftinefle  in  the  enter- 
prize,  and  feare  of  the  fuccefle.  For,  when  we 
value  the  places  your  H,  H.  fuftaine,  wee  cannot 
but  know  the  dignity  greater,  than  to  defcend  to 
the  reading  of  thefe  trifles :  and,  while  we  name 
them  trifles,  we  have  deprived  ourfelves  of  the 
defence  of  our  dedication.  But  lince  your  L.  L. 
have  been  pleafed  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fomething, 
heretofere;  and  have  profequuted  both  them,  and 
their  authour  living,  with  fo  much  favour;  we 
hope  that  (they  out<-living  him,  and  he  not  having 
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the  fete,  common  with  fome,  to  be  exequutor  to 
his  ownc  writings)  you  will  ufe  the  fame  induU 
gcncc  toward  them,  you  have  done  unto  their 
parent.  There  is  a  great  difference,  whether  any 
oooke  choofe  his  patrones,  or  find  them :  this  hath 
done  both.  For  lb  much  were  your  L.  L.  likings 
of  the  feveral  parts,  when  they  were  adled,  as  be- 
fore they  were  publifhed,  the  volume  aflced  to  be 
yours.  We  have  but  colleded  them,  and  done  an 
office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  orphanes, 
guardians;  without  ambition  either  of  felfe-profit, 
or  fame :  onely  to  keepe  the  memory  of  fo  worthy 
a  friend,  and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakspeare, 
by  humble  offer  of  his  playes,  to  your  moft  noble 
patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  have  juftly  obferved 
no  man  to  come  necre  your  L.  L.  but  with  a  kind 
of  religious  addreffe,  it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our 
care,  who  are  the  prefenters,  to  make  the  prefent 
worthy  of  your  H.  H.  by  the  perfeftion.  But,  there 
we  muft  alfo  crave  our  abilities  to  be  confidered, 
my  Lords.  We  cannot  goe  beyond  our  owne 
powers.  Country  hands  reach  forth  milke,  creame, 
fruits,  or  what  they  have:  and  many  nations  (wc 
have  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  incenfe, 
obtained  their  requefts  with  a  leavened  cake.^  It 
was  no  fault  to  approach  their  gods  by  what  meanes 
they  could:  and  the  moft,  though  meaneft,  of 
things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are 
dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we 
moft  humbly  confecrate  to  your  H.  H.  thefe  re- 
maincs  of  your  fervant  Shakspeare;  that  what 
delight  is  in  them  may  be  ever  your  L.  L.  the 
reputation  his,  and  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  com- 
mitted, by  a  paire  fo  carefull  to  ftiew  their  gra- 
titude both  to  the  living,  and  the  dead,  as  is 
Tour  Lordjbippes  moft  bounden, 

John  Heminge. 

Henry  Condell. 
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TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READERS 

FROM  the  moft  able,  to  him  that  can  but  fpell: 
there  you  are  numbered,  we  had  rather  you 
were  weighed.  Efpecially,  when  the  fate  of  all 
bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities :  and  not  of 
your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purfes.  Well !  it 
is  now  publique,  and  you  will  ftand  for  your  pri- 
viledges,  wee  know :  to  read,  and  cenfure.  Doc 
fo,  but  buy  it  firft.  That  doth  beft  commend  a 
booke,  the  ftationer  faies.  Then,  how  odde  foever 
your  braines  be,  or  your  wifdomes,  make  your 
licence  the  fame,  and  fpare  not.  Judge  your 
fixe-pen'orth,  your  (liillings  worth,  your  five  Ihil- 
lings  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  fo  you  rife  to 
the  juft  rates,  and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you 
doe,  buy.  Cenfure  will  not  drive  a  trade,  or  make 
thejackegoe.     And  though  you  be  a  magiftratc 

^  Count  fy  bauds  reach  forth  milk,  &c.  and  many  nations — that  had 
not  gummcs  and  incenfe,  obtained  their  reqtujis  nvith  a  leadened  cake*\ 
This  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  common-places  of  dedication  ia 
Shakff  care's  age.  We  find  it  in  Morley's  Dedication  of  a  Book  of 
Songs  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  1595:  "  I  have  prefumed*'  (fays  he) 
"  to  make  of^er  of  theie  fimpl«  compofitions  of  mine,  imitating 
(right  honourable)  in  this  the  cuftoms  of  the  old  world,  who 
wanting  incenje  to  offer  up  to  their  gods,  made  Ihift  inftcade  thereof 
to  honour  them  with  milk,*'  The  fame  thought  (if  I  recollect 
right)  is  again  employed  by  the  players  in  their  dedication  of 
Fieicher'a  plays,  folio,  1647.    ^alohb. 
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of  wit,  and  fit  on  the  ftage  at  Black-friars,  or  the 
Cockpit,  to  arraigne  plays  dailie,  know,  thefe  playes 
have  had  their  triall  already,  and  flood  out  all 
appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted  rather 
by  a  decree  of  court,  than  any  purchafed  letters  of 
commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confefle,  worthie  to  have 
been  wilhed,  that  the  author  himfelfe  had  lived  to 
have  fet  forth,  and  overfeen  his  owne  writings; 
but  fince  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwife,  and  he 
by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you 
doe  not  envie  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care 
and  paine,  to  have  colledled  and  publilhed  them ; 
and  fo  to  have  publilhed  them,  as  where"  (before) 
you  were  abufed  with  divers  ftolne  and  furreptitious 
copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and 
ftealthes  of  injurious  impoftors,  that  expofed  them, 
even  thofe  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cured,  and 
pcrfeft  of  their  limbes;  and  all  the  reft",  abfolutc 
m  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them :  who,  as 
he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  mofl 
gentle  exprefler  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went 
together;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with 
that  eafinefTc,  that  wee  have  fcarce  received  from 
him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince, who  onely  gather  his  workes,  and  give  them 
you,  to  praife  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him. 
And  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers  capacities,  you 
will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you: 
for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be 
loft.  Reade  him,  therefore;  and  againe,  and 
againe:  and  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him,  furely 
you  are  in  fome  manifeft  danger,  not  to  under- 
Hand  him.     And  fo  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his 


——Of  where—]  L  e«  whcxeu.    Malons. 
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friends,  who,  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if 
you  neede  them  not,  you  can  leade  yourfeives,  and 
others.     And  fuch  readers  we  wifh  him. 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell. 


MR.      POPE'S 

PREFACE. 


IT  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  criticifm  upon 
this  author ;  though  to  do  it  efFedhially,  and  not 
fuperficially,  would  be  the  beft  occafion  that  any 
juft  writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and 
tafte  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Englifti  poets 
Shakfpeare  muft  be  confefled  to  be  the  faireft  and 
fuUeft  fubjed:  for  criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  moft 
numerous,  as  well  as  moft  confpicuous  inftances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this 
far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  preface,  the  bulinefs 
of  which  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of 
his  works,  and  the  difadvantages  under  which  they 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  We  fhall  hereby  ex- 
tenuate many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him 
from  the  imputation  of  many  wHich  are  not :  a 
defign,  which,  though  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future 
criticks  to  do  him  juftice  in  one  way,  will  at  leaft 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  injuftice 
in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  prin- 
cipal and  charadteriftick  excellencies,  for  which 
I 
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(notwithftanding  his  dcfedts)  he  is  juftly  and  uni- 
verfally  elevated  above  all  other  dramatick  writers. 
Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifing  him, 
but  becaufe  I  would  not  omit  any  occafion  of  do- 
ing it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an 
original,  it  was  Shakfpeare.  Homer  himfelf  drew 
not  his  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of 
nature,  it  proceeded  through  ^Egyptian  drainers 
and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  fomc 
tindure  of  the  learning,  orfomecaftof  the  models, 
of  thofe  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakfpeare 
was  infpiration  indeed :  he  is  not  fo  much  an  imi- 
tator, as  an  inftrument,  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not 
fo  juft  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  fhe 
fpeaks  through  him. 

His  chara^crs  are  fo  much  nature  herfelf,  that  it 
is  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name 
as  copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other  poets  have  a 
conftant  refemblance,  which  Ihews  that  they  received 
them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers 
of  the  fame  image :  each  pifture,  like  a  mock- 
rainbow,  is  but  the  reflexion  of  a  refledlion.  But 
every  fingle  charaAer  in  Shakfpeare  is  as  much  an 
individual,  as  thofe  in  life  itfelf ;  it  is  as  impoflible 
to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  fuch  as  from  their  rela- 
tion or  affinity  in  any  refpcd  appear  mod  to  be 
twins,  will,  upon  comparifon,  be  found  remarkably 
diftind.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character,  we 
muft  add  the  wonderful  prefervation  of  it ;  which 
is  fuch  throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the 
fpeeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of 
the  pcrfons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them 
with  certainty  to  every  ff>eaker. 

The  po'wer  over  our  paffions  was  never  poflefled 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  dif- 
ferent inftanccs.    Yet  all  along^  there  is  fccn  no 
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labour,  no  pains  to  raife  them ;  no  preparation  to 
guide  our  guefs  to  the  efFeft,  or  be  perceived  to 
lead  toward  it :  but  the  heart  fweils,  and  the  tears 
burft  out^  jufl  at  the  proper  places :  we  are  fur- 
prifed  the  moment  we  weep;  and  yet  upon  re- 
fledtion  find  the  paflion  fo  juft,  that  we  fhouid  be 
furprifed  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very 
moment. 

How  aftoniihing  is  it  again,  that  the  paffibns 
dircAly  oppofite  to  thefe,  laughter  and  fpleen,  arc 
no  lefs  at  his  command !  that  he  is  not  more  a 
mafter  of  the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature;  of  our  nobleft  tendernefles,  than  of  our 
vaineft  foibles ;  of  our  ftrongefl  emotions,  than 
of  our  idleft  fenfations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  paflions :  ini  the 
coolnefs  of  refledion  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as 
admirable.  His /eniimettts  are  not  only  in  general 
the  moll  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  fub- 
jcd: ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  be- 
tween penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that 
particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argu- 
ment turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends. 
This  is  perfedlly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  edu- 
tion  or  experience  in  thofe  great  and  publick  fcenes 
of  life  which  are  ufually  the  fubjectof  his  thoughts : 
fo  that  he  feems  to  have  known  the  world  by  intu- 
ition, to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philofopher,  and 
even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  ior^i,  as  well 
as  the  poet. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  with  all  thefe  great  ex- 
cellencies, he  has  almoft  as  great  defects ;  and  that 
as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps 
written  worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can 
in  fome  meafure  account  for  thefe  defects,  from 
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fcveral  caufes  and  accidents ;  without  which  h  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo  enlightened  a 
mind  could  ever  have  been  fufceptible  of  theny. 
That  all  thefe  contingencies  fhould  unite  to  his 
difadvantage  feems  to  me  almoil  as  Angularly  un- 
lucky, as  that  fo  many  various  (nay  contrary)  talents 
fhould  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  ftage-poctry,  of  all  other, 
is  more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace, 
and  its  fuccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon 
the  ctmrnonjuffrage.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder, 
if  Shakfpeare,  having  at  his  firfl  appearance  no 
other  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a  fub- 
fiftence,  directed  his  endeavours  folely  to  hit  the 
tafte  and  humour  that  then  prevailed.  The  au- 
dience was  generally  compofed  of  the  meaner  fort 
of  people ;  and  therefore  the  images  of  life  were 
to  be  drawn  from  thofe  of  their  own  rank :  accord- 
ingly we  find^  that  not  our  author's  only,  but  almofl: 
all  the  old  comedies  have  their  fcene  among 
trade/men  and  mecbanicks :  and  even  their  hiftoricai 
plays  ftridly  follow  the  common  oldftories  or  vulgar 
traditions  of  that  kind  of  people.  In  tragedy, 
nothing  was  fo  fure  tofurprize  and  caufe  admiration, 
as  the  moft  ftrange,  unexpeded,  and  confequcntly 
moil  unnatural,  events  and  incidents;  the  moft 
exaggerated  thoughts ;  the  rnoft  verbofe  and  bom- 
baft  expreflion;  the  moft  pompous  rhymes,  and 
thundering  verfification.  In  comedy,  nothing  was 
fo  fure  to  pleafe,  as  mean  buffoonery,  vile  ribaldry, 
and  unmannerly  jefts  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet 
even  in  thefe  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne 
above  his  fubjed:  his  genius  in  thofe  low  parts  is 
like  fome  prince  of  a  romance  in  the  difguife  of  a 
Ihephcrd  or  pcafant ;  a  certain  greatnefs  and  fpirit 
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now  and  then  break  out,  ^ihich  manifefl  his  higher 
extradlion  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common 
audience  had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing, 
but  few  even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves 
upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  thait 
way;  till  Ben  Jonfon  getting  poffeflion  of  the 
ftage,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue:  and 
that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  may  ap- 
pear from  thofe  frequent  lefTons  (and  indeed  almoft 
declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his 
firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  adors, 
thcprex^  chorus,  &c.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and 
inform  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then, 
our  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the 
model  of  the  ancients :  their  tragedies  were  only 
hiftorics  in  dialogue;  and  their  comedies  followed 
the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  lels 
implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  hiilory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakfpeare  by  Ariftotle^s 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  coun- 
try, who.adled  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to 
the  people  \  and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage  from 
the  better  fort,  and  therefore  without  aims  of 
pleaiing  them :  without  affiftance  or  advice  from 
the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  education 
or  acquaintance  among  them:  without  that  know- 
ledge of  the  beft  models,  the  ancients,  to  infpire 
him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;  in  a  word,  with- 
out any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are 
pleafed  to  call  immortality:  fome  or  all  of  which 
have  encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  am- 
bition of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  that  when  his  per- 
formances had  merited  the  protedtioa  of  his  prince, 
and  when  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had 
fucceeded  to  that  of  the  town ;  the  works  of  his 
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riper  years  are  manifeftly  raifed  above  thofe  of  hisn 
former.  The  dates  of  his  plays  fufficiently  evidence 
that  his  produdions  improved,  in  proportion  to 
the  refpecl  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I  make 
no  doubt  this  obfervation  would  be  found  true  in 
every  inftance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which 
we  might  learn  the  exadl  time  when  every  piece 
was  compofed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town»  or 
the  court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  lefs  ftrong  than  the 
former)  may  be  deduced  from  our  poet's  being  a 
playevy  and  forming  himfelf  firft  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a 
member.  They  have  ever  had  a  (landard  to  them- 
felves,upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of  Ariftotle. 
As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule 
but  that  of  pleaiing  the  prefent  humour,  and  com- 
plying with  the  wit  in  fafhion;  a  confideration 
which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  ftiort  point. 
Players  are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what  is  rigbi^  as 
tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  moft  of  our  author's 
faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong  judgment 
as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  player. 

By  thefe  men  it  would  be  thought  a  praife  to 
Shakfpeare,  that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This 
they  induftrioufly  propagated,  as  appears  from 
what  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Di/caveries^ 
and  from  the  preface  oi  Heminge  and  Condell  to  the 
firft  folio  edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it  has 
prevailed)  there  never  was  a  more  groundlefs 
report,  or  to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more 
undeniable  evidences.  As,  the  comedy  of  The 
Merry  IVives  of  IVindfor^  which  he  entirely  new 
writ;  ^he  Hijlory  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  was 
firft  publifticd  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of 
York  and  L^ncafter\  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth ^ 
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extremely  improved;  that  oi  Hamlet  (jnlarged  to 
almofl  as  much  again  as  at  firft,  and  many  others. 
I   believe  the  common  opinion   of  his    want  of 
learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground.     This 
too  might  be  thought  a  praife  by  fome,  and  to 
this  his   errors  have  as  injudicioufly  been  afcribed 
by  others.       For    'tis   certain,    were    it   true,    it 
would   concern  but   a  fmall   part  of  them;    the 
moft  are  fuch  as  are  not   properly  defc(5ts,   but 
fuperfoetations :  and  arifc  not  from  want  of  learn- 
ing  or  reading,   but   from    want  of  thinking  or 
judging:  or  rather  (to  be  more  juft  to  our  author) 
from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wants  in  others.     As 
to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  fubjecfl,  a  wrong  condudl 
of  the  incidents,   falfe   thoughts,  forced  expref- 
lions,  &c.  if  thefe  arc  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
forefaid  accidental  reafons,  they  muft  be  charged 
upon  the  poet  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
But  I  think  the  two  difadvantages  which  I  have 
mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to  pleafe  the  loweft  of 
the  people,  and  to  keep  the  word  of  company) 
if  the  confideration  be  extended  as  far  as  it  reafon- 
ably  may,   will  appear   fufficient  to  miflead  and 
deprefs  the  grcatelt  genius  upon  earth.     Nay,  the 
more  modefty  with  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued, 
the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  con- 
forming to  others,  againft  his  own  better  judg- 
ment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learnings  it  may  be  necef- 
lary  to  fay  fomething  more:  there  is  certainly  a 
vaft  difference  between  learning  and  languages. 
How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot 
determine;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at 
leaft,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it 
any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether 
he  has  it  from   one   language   or  from   another. 
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\k>ching  is  more  eviden't  than  that  he  had  a  taftc 
o4"  natural  philofophy,   mechanicks,  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology: 
we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuftoms,  rites, 
and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  Juliuf 
Cttfary  not  only  the  fpirit,   but  manners,  of  the 
Romans  are  exadtly  drawn ;  and  ilill  a  nicer  dif- 
tindion  is   Ihewn   between   the   manners  of  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
latter.     His  reading  in  the  ancient  hiftorians  is  no 
lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular 
paflages :  and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch 
in  Coriolanus  *  may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  an 
inftance  of  his  learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Ci- 
cero in  Catiline,  of  Ben  Jonfon's.     The  manners  of 
other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians^ 
French,    &c.   are  drawn  with    equal    propriety. 
Whatever  objed:  of  nature,  or  branch  of  fcicnce^ 
he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribes,  it  is  always  with 
competent,  if  not  extenfive  knowledge:   his  de- 
fcriptions  are  ftill  exaft;  all  his  metaphors  appro- 
priated,   and   remarkably    drawn   from  the  true 
nature    and    inherent   qualities   of  each  fubjedt. 
When  he  treats  of  ethick  or  politick,  we  may  con- 
ftantly  obferve  a  wonderful  juftncfs  of  diftindion^ 
.as  well. as  extent  of  comprehenfion.     No  one  is 
more  a  mailer  of  the  poetical  ftory,  or  has  more 
frequent  allufions  to  the  various  parts  of  it :  Mr. 
Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  laft  par- 
ticular) has  not  Ihewn  more  learning  this  way  than 
Shakfpcare.     We  have  tranflations  from  0'i;/df  pub- 
liihed  in  his  nanxe,''  among  thofe  poems  which  pafs 

•  Thcfe,  as  the  reader  will  find   in  the  notes  on  that  play, 
Shakfpcare  drew  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  Tranflation,  1579. 

Malons. 

"^  They  were  written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.   See  [Mr.  Malone's] 
Vol.  X.  p.  j2i»  n.  I.    Malone. 
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for  his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  publiflied  by  himfelf,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Southampton): 
he  appears  alfo  to  have  been  converfant  in  Plautus^ 
from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his 
plays :  he  follows  the  Greek  authors,  and  parti- 
cularly Dares  Phrygius,  in  another:  (although  I 
will  not  pretend  to  fay  in  what  language  he  read 
them).  The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he 
was  manifeftly  acquainted  with ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude him  to  be  no  lefs  converfant  with  the  ancients 
of  his  own  country,  from  the  ufc  he  has  made  of 
Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  and  in  The  Two 
Noile  Kin/men^  if  that  play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a 
tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  refemblancc 
of  Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  author  than  fome  of 
thofc  which  have  been  received  as  genuine). 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded 
originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our 
author  and  Ben  Jonfon;  as  they  endeavoured  to 
exalt  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is 
ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in  extremes;  and 
nothing  is  fo  probable,  as  that  becaufe  Ben  Jonfon 
had  much  the  more  learning,  it  was  faid  on  the  one 
hand  that  Shakfpeare  had  none  at  all ;  and  becaufe 
Shakfpeare  had  much  the  moft  wit  and  fancy,  it 
was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Jonfon  wanted  both. 
Becaufe  Shakfpeare  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  faid 
that  Ben  Jonfon  borrowed  every  thing,  Becaufe 
Jonfon  did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached 
with  being  a  year  about  every  piece;  and  becaufe 
Shakfpeare  wrote  with  eafe  and  rapidity,  they 
cried,  he  never  once  made  a  blot.  Nay,  the  fpirit 
of  oppofition  ran  fo  high,  that  whatever  thofe  of 
the  one  fide  objected  to  the  other,  was  taken  at 
the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praifes;  as  injudi- 
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cioufly,  as  their  antagonifts  before  had  made  them 
objertions. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy ;  but  furc  they 
have  as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  ad riu ration. 
They  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  authors; 
thofe  who  efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other. 
Pejjimum  genus  immicomm  Imtdantes^  fays  Tacitus ; 
and  Virgil  defires  to  wear  a  charm  againft  thofe 
who  praife  a  poet  without  rule  or  reafun ; 

**  il  ultra  pladturn  bndarit,  baccarc  ffontcm 

•*  Cingiie,  ne  vaci  noceat  ,^* 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on 
by  the  partizans  on  cither  fide,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing thefe  two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and 
lived  on  amicable  terms,  and  in  oflkes  of  fociety 
with  each  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fad,  that 
Ben  Jonfon  was  introduced  upon  the  ftage,  and 
his  firft  works  encouraged,  by  Shakfpeare*  And 
after  his  death,  that  author  writes,  ^o  ihe  memoty 
of  bis  hioved  William  Sbakjptare^  which  fhews  as  if 
the  fricndfiiip  had  continued  through  life.  I  can- 
not for  my  own  part  find  any  thing  invidims  or 
fparing  in  thofe  vcrfes,  but  wonder  Mr.  Dry  den  was 
of  that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above 
all  his  contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer  and 
Spenfer,  w  horn  he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough 
to  be  ranked  with  him ;  and  challenges  the  names 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  iEfchylus,  nay,  all 
Greece  and  Rome  at  once,  to  equal  him :  and 
(which  is  very  particular)  exprefsly  vindicates  him 
from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art^  not  enduring 
that  all  his  excellencies  Ihould  be  attributed  to 
nature.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praife  he 
gives  him  in  his  Difcoveries  fcems  to  proceed  from  a 
perfond  kindne/s  i  he  tells  us^  that  he  loved  thcman^ 
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well  as  honoured  his  memory ;  celebrates  the  ho- 
pfty,  opennefs,  and  franknefs  of  his  temper ;  and 
>nly  diftinguiflies,  as  hereafonably  ought,  between 
^hc  real   merit  of  the  author,   and  the  filly  and 
lerogatory  applaufes  of  the  players.     Ben  Jonfon 
ight   indeed  be  fparing  in  his  commendations 
chough  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  inftance)  partly 
)m  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judgment, 
Por  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more 
'rrvice  in  praifing  him  juftly,  than  laviihly.    I  fay, 
would  fain  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the 
ipjolcnce  and  ill-breeding  of  their  followers  and 
"  ittcrers  were  enough  to  give  rife  to  the  contrary 
yn.     I  hope  that  it  may  be  with  parties,  both 
wit  and  ftate,  as  with  thofe  monfters  defcribed 
ly  the  poets ;  and  that  their  beads  at  leaft  may  have 
"micching  human,  though  their  iodies  and  fails  arc 
ltd  beafts  and  ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave 
file  to  the  opinion  of  Shakfpeare's  want  of  learn- 
ings fo  what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have 
been  the  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft 
Miblifhers  of  his  works.  In  thefe  editions  their 
Jgnorance  fhines  in  almoft  every  page ;  nothing  is 
inorc  common  than  Affns  tertia.  Exit  omnes.  Enter 
three  IViicbes  folus.^  Their  French  is  as  bad  as 
their  Latin,  both  in  conftrudlion  and  fpelling:  their 
•?ery  Welftiisfalfe.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
ihx^t  palpable  blunders  of  Hedlor's  quoting  Ari- 
ftotle,  with  others  of  thatgrofs  kind,  fprung  from 
file  fame  root :  it  not  being  at  all  credible  that  thefe 

^  Enier  three  twitches  foius,^  This  blunder  appears  to  be  of  Mr. 
Pmk's  own  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  four 
fiw  co|)ics  of  Macbeth,  and  there  is  no  quarto  edition  of  it  extant. 

Stebyens. 
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could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  leaft 
tincture  of  a  fchool,  or  the  leaft  converfation  with 
fuch  as  had.  Een  Jonfon  (whom  they  will  not 
think  partial  to  him)  allows  him  at  leaft  to  have 
had  /:ric  Latin;  which  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
miftakes  like  ihefe.  Nay,  the  conftant  blunders  in 
proper  names  of  perfons  and  places,  are  fuch  as 
muft  have  proceeded  from  a  man,  who  had  not  fo 
much  as  read  any  hiftory  in  any  language:  fo  could 
net  be  Sh-ikfp-e^re's. 

I  :>.i'l  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofc 
alnac::  inr.Jirterable  errors,  which  have  rifen  from 
one  fource,  the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as 
h:>  sjtors,  ari  as  his  editors.  When  the  nature 
and  kir.is  cf  rheie  are  enumerated  and  confidercd, 
Idirtr  :o  uy  that  nor  Shakfpearc  only,  but  Ariftotle 
or  Cicv^ro,  had  their  works  undergone  the  fame 
fare,  miirh:  have  appeared  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as 
learning. 

It  is"  nx  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was 
publiihcxl  by  himfclf.  During  the  time  of  his  cm- 
piovmcnt  in  the  theatre,  fevcral  of  his  pieces  were 
printcvl  kparatcly  in  quarto.  What  makes  me 
think  that  nioft  of  thefe  were  not  publiftied  by 
him,  i^<  the  cxcctlivc  careleflhefs  of  the  prefs  :  every 
Mi^:  is  fo  fcundaloufly  falfe  fpelled,  and  almoft  all 
the  learned  and  unufual  words  fo  intolerably  man- 
ij!i\!,  that  it  is  plain  there  either  was  no  corrector 
CO  the  profs  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.  If  any 
were  fiipcrvifcd  by  hinifelf,  I  fliould  fancy  The  Two 
i\nfs  of  lltury  the  Fonrlhy  and  Midfummcr  Night's 
/VfV'Vi  might  have  been  fo :  becaufe  I  find  no  other 
printed  with  any  cxaclncfs ;  and  (contrary  to  the 
ftft)  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  fubfe- 
QUCnt  editions  of  them.  There  are  extant  two 
pl^^*es  to  the  iirrt  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and 
Q^Ua  in  i60i;,  and  to  that  of  Oihelloi  by  which 
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it  appears,  that  the  firfl  was  publifhed  without  his 
knowledge  orconfent,  and  even  before  it  was  adled^ 
fo  late  as  feven  or  eight  years  before  he  died :  and 
that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time, 
amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  fome  of  thefe,  we 
meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  different  printers, 
each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafh  different 
from  the  other :  which  I  fhould  fancy  was  occa- 
sioned by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies 
belonging  to  different  playhoufes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now 
receive  as  his  were  fir  ft  colleded)  was  publifhed 
by  two  players,  Heminge  and  Condell,  in  1623, 
fcvcn  years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that 
all  the  other  editions  were  ftolen  and  furreptitious, 
and  afRrm  theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of 
the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errors, 
and  no  other;  for  in  all  refpedls  elfe  it  is  far  worfc 
than  the  quartos. 

Firft,  bccaufc  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bom- 
baft  paffagcs  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous. 
For  whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofc  quartos, 
by  the  ad:ors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into 
the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  printed  text,  and  all  fland  charged  upon  the 
author.  He  himfclf  complained  of  this.ufage  in 
Hamlet,  where  he  widies  that  ihoj?  who  play  the 
clozvns  'vooiildjpcak  no  more  than  is  Jet  down  for  them. 
(Adt  III.  fc.  ii.j  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not 
efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the  mean 
conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  fcencs  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and 
clowns,  are  vaftly  (horter  than  at  prefent:  and  I 
have  feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems  to  have 
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belonged  to  the  play-houfe,  by  having  the  parts 
divided  with  lines,  and  the  adors  names  in  the 
margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  lince  to  be 
found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paf- 
fages,  which  are  extant  in  the  firfl:  fingle  editions, 
are  omitted  in  this:  as  it  feems,  without  any  other 
reafon,  than  their  willingnefs  to  Ihorten  fomc 
fcenes:  thcfc  men  (as  it  was  faid  of  ProcruftesJ 
either  lopping,  or  ftretching  an  author,  to  make 
him  juft  fit  for  their  ftage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the 
original  copies \  I  believe  they  meant  thofe  which 
had  lain  ever  lince  the  author's  days  in  the  play- 
houfe,  and  had  from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or 
added  to,  arbitrarily.  It  appears  that  this  edition, 
as  well  as  the  quartos,  was  printed  (at  leaft  partly) 
from  no  better  copies  than  the  prompter's  iook,  or 
piecC'tneal  parts  written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the 
acftors :  for  in  fome  places  their  very  '  names  are 
through  careleflhefs  fet  down  inftead  of  the  Perjofue 
Dramatis  I  and  in  others  the  notes  of  direction  to 
the  property-men  for  their  moveables^  and  to  the 
players  for  their  entries^  are  inferted  into  the  text* 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  tranfcribers. 


J  Much  Ado  ahout  Nothing,  Aft  II.  ««  Enter  Prince  Leouaf^ 
Claudia,  and  Jacli  WHfon;'  inftead  of  Balthafar.  And  in  Ad  IV. 
Cvwley  and  Kemp  conftantly  throu^^h  a  whole  fccne. 

Edit.  fol.  of  1623,  and  1632.     Pope* 
^  Sach  as, 

"  My  queen  is  murder'd  !  Ring  the  little  bell." 
•*  —His  nofe  grew  as  Iharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  green 
fields  \*  which  Lift  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.     Pope. 

There  is  no  fuch  line  in  any  play  of  Shakfpcarc,  as  that  quoted 
ibovc  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malon  e. 
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The  plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as 
diftinguilhed  by  Jffs  and  Scenes,  they  arc  in  this 
edition  divided  according  as  they  played  them; 
often  when  there  is  no  paufe  in  the  adlion,  or  where 
they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  fake 
of  mufick,  mafques,  or  monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenesaretranfpofed  and  (huffled 
backward  and  forward;  a  thing  which  could  no 
otherwifc  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from 
fcparate  and  piece-meal  written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others 
tranfpofed ;  from  whence  invincible  obfcurities  have 
arifen,  paft  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear 
up,  but  juft  where  the  accidental  glimpfeof  anold 
edition  enlightens  us. 

Some  chara<5lers  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or 
two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  num- 
ber of  adtors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  Ad  V.  Shakfpeare  in- 
troduces a  kind  of  mafter  of  the  revels  called 
Pbilojlrate ;  all  whofe  part  is  given  to  another  cha- 
radcr  {th^it  oi  Egeus)  in  the  fubfequent  editions : 
fo  alfo  in  Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  This  too  makes 
it  probable  that  the  prompter's  books  were  what 
they  called  the  original  copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfo 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 
the  author  now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them 
fpeak  out  of  charafter :  or  fometimes  perhaps  for 
no  better  reafon,  than  that  a  governing  player,  to 
have  the  mouthing  of  fomc  favourite  fpeech  him- 
felf,  would  fnatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an 
underling. 

Profe  from  vcrfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they 
accordingly  printed  one  for  the  other  throughout 
the  volume. 
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Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  play- 
ers, I  think  I  ought  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  condition  of  that  clafs  of  peo- 
ple was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days. 
As  then  the  bed  playhoufes  were  inns  and  taverns, 
(the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,&c.) 
fo  the  top  of  the  profcflion  were  then  mere  play- 
ers, not  gentlemen  of  the  ftage :  they  were  led  into 
the  buttery  by  the  fteward : '  not  placed  at  the  lord's 
table,  or  lady's  toilette:  and  confequently  were 
entirely  deprived  of  thofe  advantages  they  now  en- 
joy in  the  familiar  converfation  of  our  nobility,  and 
an  intimacy  (not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with  people  of 
the  firft  condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no 
queftion  but  had  Shakfpcare  publilhed  his  works 
himfelf  (cfpccially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his 
retreat  from  the  ftage)  we  ftiould  not  only  be  cer- 
tain which  are  genuine,  but  fhould  find  in  thofe 
that  are,  the  errors  Icffened  by  fome  thoufands.  If 
I  may  judge  from  ail  the  diltinguiftiing  marks  of 
his  ftyle,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  and  writing,! 
make  no  doubt  to  declare  that  thofe  wretched  plays, 
Pericles^  Locrine,  S/r  John  0/Jcq/Ue^  York/hire  Tra-^ 
gedyy  Lord  Cromzvell^  The  Puritan^  London  Prodigal^ 
and  a  thing  called  Tbe  Double  Faljhood^  cannot 
be  admitted  as  his.  And  I  fliould  conjcdlurc  of 
fome  of  the  others,  (particularly  Love's  Lahur^s 


5  Mr.  Pope  probably  rccollcded  the  following  lines  in  Tbt  Tamhit 
tf  the  Shrt^v,  fpokcn  by  a  Lord,  who  is  giving  direftions  to  his 
fervant  concerning  fome  players : 

•*  Go,  firrah,  take  them  to  the  buuery^ 
•*  And  give  them  friendly  welcome,  every  one,*' 
But  he  feems  not  to  have  obferved  that  the  players  here  introduced 
V9txt  firnllen ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  our  author, 
Heminge,  Burba^,  Lowin,  &c.  who  were  liccnfed  by  K.James, 
were  treated  in  this  manner.    M  a  l  o  k  i. 
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Loft,  The  IVinter*s  Tale,  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Titus 
AndronicuSy)  that  only  fome  charaders,  iingle 
fccnes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  pafTages,  were 
of  his  hand.  It  is  very  probable  what  occafioned 
fome  plays  to  be  fuppofed  Shakfpeare*s,  was  only 
this ;  that  they  were  pieces  produced  by  unknown 
authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  while  it  was 
under  his  adminiftration;  and  no  owner  claiming 
them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give 
ilrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor:  a  miflake  which 
(one  may  alfo  obferve)  it  was  not  for  the  intereft 
of  the  houfe  to  remove.  Yet  the  players  them- 
fclves,  Hcmingc  and  Condell,  afterwards  did 
Shakfpeare  the  juftice  to  rejeft  thofe  eight  plays 
in  their  edition;  though  they  were  then  printed  in 
his  name,^  in  every  body's  hands,  and  adted  with 
fome  applaufe  (as  we  learned  from  what  Ben 
Jonfon  fays  of  Pericles  in  his  ode  on  the  New  Inn). 
That  Tilus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this  clafs  I  am  the 
rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  fame 
author  openly  exprefs  his  contempt  of  it  in  the 
Indu&ion  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  the  year  16 14, 
when  Shakfpeare  was  yet  living.  And  there  is 
no  better  authority  for  thefe  latter  fort,  than  for 
the  former,  which  were  equally  publifhed  in  his 
life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  palTages  might  no  longer  refiedl 
upon  this  great  genius,  hut  appear  unworthily 
charged  upon  him?  And  even  in  thofe  which  arc 
really  his,  how  many  faults  may  have  beenunjuftly 
laid  to  his  account  from  arbitrary  additions,  ex- 
pundions>  tranfpofitions  of  fcenes  and  lines,  con- 
fufion  of  charadtcrs  and  perfons,  wrong  applica- 
tion  of    fpecches,    corruptions   of    innumerable 

^  His  name  was  affixed  only  to  four  of  thenu    Malon b. 
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paflagcs  by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  correftions 
of  them  again  by  the  impertinence  of  his  firft  edi- 
tors ?  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  confiderations, 
I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  and  the 
grofleft  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would 
vanifli,  and  leave  his  charadler  in  a  light  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it 
now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  ftate  in  which  Shakfpeare's  writings 
lie  at  prefent ;  for  lince  the  above-mentioned  folio 
edition,  all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or 
ever  making  the  comparifon  between  them.  It  is 
impodible  to  repair  the  injuries  already  done  him; 
too  much  time  has  elapfcd,  and  the  materials  are 
too  few.  In  what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given 
a  proof  of  my  willingnefs  and  defire,  than  of  my 
ability,  to  do  him  jufticc.  I  have  difcharged  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  beft  judgment, 
with  more  labour  than  I  cxpedl  thanks,  with  a 
religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without 
any  indulgence  to  my  private  fenfc  or  conjecture. 
The  method  taken  in  this  edition  will  (hew  itfelf. 
The  various  readings  arc  fairly  put  in  the  margin, 
fo  that  every  one  may  compare  them;  and  thofe  I 
have  preferred  into  the  text  arc  conftantly  ex  fide 
codicum^  upon  authority.  The  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions, which  Shakfpearehimfelf  made,  are  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  fufpedted  paflages, 
which  arc  cxcciTivcly  bad  (and  which  fcem  inter- 
polations by  being  fo  infertcd  that  one  can  en- 
tirely omit  them  without  any  chafm,  or  dcficience 
in  the  context)  are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page;  with  an  afterilk  referring  to  the  places  of 
their  infcrtion.  The  fcenes  are  marked  fo  diftindlly, 
that  every  removal  of  place  is  fpecified;  which  is 
more  ncceflary  in  this  author  than  any  other,  fince 
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he  (hifts  them  more  frequently;  and  fometimes, 
without  attending  to  this  particular,  the  reader 
would  have  met  with  obfcurities.  The  more 
obfoleteor  unufual  words  are  explained.  Some  of 
the  moft  Ihining  paflages  are  diftinguifhed  by 
commas  in  the  margin ;  and  where  the  beauty  lay 
not  in  particulars,  but  in  the  whole,  a  ftar  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  fcene.  This  feems  to  me  a  (horter 
and  lefs  oftentatious  method  of  performing  the 
better  half  of  criticifm  (namely,  the  pointing  out 
an  author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whole  paper 
with  citations  of  fine  paflages,  with  general  ap-- 
plau/eSf  or  empty  exclamations  at  the  tail  of  them. 
There  is  alfo  fubjoined  a  catalogue  of  thofe  firft 
editions,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  various 
readings  and  of  the  corrected  paflages  are  authorized; 
moft  of  which  are  fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence 
along  with  them.  Thefe  editions  now  hold  the 
place  of  originals,  and  are  the  only  materials  left 
to  repair  the  deficiencies  or  reftore  the  corrupted 
fcnfe  of  the  author:  I  can  only  wifti  that  a  greater 
number  of  them  (if  a  greater  were  ever  publifhed) 
may  yet  be  found,  by  a  fearch  more  fuccefsful 
than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplifliment  of  this 
end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakfpeare,  that  with 
all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his 
drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  compari- 
fon  of  thofe  that  are  more  finiflied  and  regular,  as 
upon  an  ancient  majcftick  piece  of  Got  hick  archi- 
tefture,  compared  with  a  neat  modern  building : 
the  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the 
former  is  more  fl^rong  and  more  folemn.  It  mufl: 
be  allowed  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  materials 
enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much 
the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apart- 
ments ;  though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by 
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dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  paflages.  Nor  docs  the 
whole  fail  to  ftrikc  us  with  greater  reverence,  though 
many  of  the  parts  are  childifh,  ill-placed,  and 
unequal  to  its  grandeur. 
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THE  attempt  to  write  upon  Sharspeare  is  like 
going  into  a  large,  a  fpacious,  and  a  fplen- 
did  dome,  through  the  conveyance  of  a  narrow  and 
obfcurc  entry.  A  glare  of  light  fuddenly  breaks 
upon  you  beyond  what  the  avenue  at  firft  promifed ; 
and  a  thoufand  beauties  of  genius  and  charader, 
like  fo  many  gaudy  apartments  pouring  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  ditTufc  and  throw  themfelves  out  to 
the  mind.  The  profpeft  is  too  wide  to  come  within 
the  compafs  of  a  fingle  view  :  it  is  a  gay  confufion 
of  plealing  objcds,  too  various  to  be  enjoyed  but 
in  a  general  admiration  ;  and  they  muft  be  fepa- 
meed  and  eyed  diftindly,  in  order  to  give  the  pro- 
per entertainment. 

And  as,  in  great  piles  of  building,  fomc  parts 

are  often  finiflied  up  to  hit  the  tafte  of  the  cmimif- 

/eur;  others  more  negligently  put  together,  to  flrike 

the  fancy  of  a  common  and  unlearned  beholder; 


"*  ThhhMt,  TheobnTd*s  pt:eface  to  hU  fecond  edition  in  1740, 
and  was  much  curtailed  by  himfclf  after  it  bad  been  prefixed  up 
the  impreffioji  in  1 7  j  j .     S  T  e  e  v  b  N5, 
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feme  parts  arc  made  ftupendoufly  magnificent  and 
grand,  to  furprife  with  the  vaft  defign  and  execu- 
tion of  the  architeft ;  others  are  contradled,  to 
amufe  you  with  his  neatnefs  and  elegance  in  little: 
fo,  in  Shakfpeare,  we  may  find  traits  that  will  ftand 
the  tcft  of  the  fevered  judgment;  and  fl:rokes  as 
carelefsly  hit  ofl^,  to  the  level  of  the  more  ordinary 
capacities ;  fome  defcriptions  raifed  to  that  pitch 
of  grandeur,  as  to  afl:oni(h  you  with  the  compafs 
and  elevation  of  his  thought;  and  others  copying 
nature  within  fo  narrow,  fo  confined  a  circle,  as  if 
the  author's  talent  lay  only  at  drawing  in  minia- 
ture. 

In  how  many  points  of  light  muft  we  be  obliged 
to  gaze  at  this  great  poet!  In  how  many  branches 
of  excellence  to  confider  and  admire  him  !  Whe- 
ther we  view  him  on  the  fide  of  art  or  nature,  he 
ought  equally  to  engage  our  attention :  whether  we 
refpedl  the  force  and  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  and  reading,  the  power 
and  addrefs  with  which  he  throws  out  and  applies 
cither  nature  or  learning,  there  is  ample  fcopeboth 
for  our  wonder  and  pleafure.  If  his  didlion,and  the 
cloathing  of  his  thoughts  attract  us,  how  much 
more  muft  we  be  charmed  with  the  richnefs  and 
variety  of  his  images  and  ideas!  If  his  images  and 
ideas  fteal  into  our  fouls,  and  ftrike  upon  our  fancy, 
how  much  are  they  improved  in  price,  when  wc 
come  to  reflcdt  with  what  propriety  and  juftnefs 
they  are  applied  to  charadter!  If  we  look  into  his 
characters,  and  how  they  arc  furniflied  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  employment  he  cuts  out  for  them, 
how  are  we  taken  up  with  the  maftery  of  his  por- 
traits !  What  draughts  of  nature !  What  variety  of 
originals,  and  how  differing  each  from  the  other! 
How  are  they  dreffcd  from  the  ftores  of  his  own 
luxurious  imagination;  without  being  the  apes  of 
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mode,  or  borrowing  from  any  foreign  wardrobe ! 
Each  of  them  are  the  ftandards  of  falhion  for  them- 
felves :  like  gentlemen  that  are  above  the  diredtion 
of  their  tailors^  and  can  adorn  themfelves  without 
the  aid  of  imitation.  If  other  poets  draw  more 
than  one  fool  or  coxcomb,  there  is  the  fame  refem- 
blance  in  them,  as  in  that  painter's  draughts  who 
was  happy  only  at  forming  a  rofe ;  you  find  them 
all  younger  brothers  of  the  fame  family,  and  all 
of  them  have  a  pretence  to  give  the  fame  crcft : 
but  Shakfpeare's  clowns  and  fops  come  all  of  a 
different  houfe ;  they  are  no  farther  allied  to  one 
another  than  as  man  to  man,  members  of  the  fame 
fpecies ;  but  as  different  in  features  and  lineaments 
of  charadicr,  as  we  are  from  one  another  in  face  or 
complexion.  But  I  am  unawares  launching  into 
his  charader  as  a  writer,  before  I  have  faid  what 
I  intended  of  him  as  a  private  member  of  the  rc- 
publick. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  people 
are  fond  of  difcovering  any  little  perfonal  ftory  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity;  and  that  the  common 
accidents  of  their  lives  naturally  become  the  fub- 
jedt  of  our  critical  enquiries:  that  however  trifling 
fuch  a  curiofity  at  the  firft  view  may  appear,  yet, 
as  for  what  relates  to  men  of  letters,  the  know- 
ledge of  an  author  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  con- 
duce to  the  better  underftanding  his  works ;  and, 
indeed,  this  author's  works,  from  the  bad  treat- 
ment he  has  met  with  from  copyifts  and  editors, 
have  fo  long  wanted  a  comment,  that  one  would 
zealoully  embrace  every  method  of  information 
that  could  contribute  to  recover  them  from  the 
injuries  with  which  they  have  fo  long  lain  over^ 
whelmed. 

'Tis  certain,  that  if  we  have  firft  admired  the 
man  in  his  writings,  his  cafe  is  fo  circumftanced. 
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that  we  mull  naturally  admire  the  writings  in  the 
man :  that  if  we  go  back  to  take  a  view  of  his 
education^  and  the  employment  in  life  which  for- 
tune had  cut  out  for  him,  we  (hall  retain  the 
ftronger  ideas  of  his  extenfive  genius. 

His  father,  we  are  told,  was  a  confiderable 
dealer  in  wool  j  but  having  no  fewer  than  ten 
children,  of  whom  our  Shakfpeare  was  the  eldeft^ 
the  beft  education  he  could  afford  him  was  no 
better  than  to  qualify  him  for  his  own  bufinefi 
and  employment.  I  cannot  affirm  with  any  cer- 
tainty how  long  his  father  lived;  but  I  take  him 
to  be  the  fame  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare-  who  was 
living  in  the  year  1599,  ^"^  ^^^  then,  in  honour 
of  his  fon,  took  out  an  extrad  of  his  family  arms 
from  the  herald's  office;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
he  had  been  officer  and  bailiff  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  Warwickfhire;  and  that  he  enjoyed  fomc 
hereditary  lands  and  tenements,  the  reward  of  his 
great  grandfather's  faithful  and  approved  fervice 
to  King  Henry  VII. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  Shakfpeare,  it  feems,  was 
bred  for  fome  time  at  a  free-fchool ;  the  very  free- 
fchool,  I  prefume,  founded  at  Stratford :  where,  we 
are  told,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  mafter  of: 
but  that  his  father  being  obliged,  through  nar- 
rownefs  of  circumftances,  to  withdraw  him  too 
foon  from  thence,  he  was  thereby  unhappily  pre- 
vented from  making  any  proficiency  in  the  dead 
languages;  a  point  that  will  deferve  fome  little 
difcuilion  in  the  fequel  of  this  diircrtation. 

How  long  he  continued  in  his  father's  way  of 
bufmefs,  either  as  an  affiftant  to  him,  or  on  his 
own  proper  account,  no  notices  are  left  to  inform 
us:  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  precifcly  at  what 
period  of  life  he  quitted  his  native  Stratford,  and 
began  his  acquaintance  with  London  and  thejlage. 
Vol.  I.  K 
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In  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  family* 
itianner^  he  thought  fit,  Mr.  Rowc  acquaints  us, 
to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  It  is  cer- 
tain he  did  fo :  for  by  the  monument  in  Stratford 
church,  ercdled  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter 
Sufanna,  the  wife  of  John  Hall,  gentleman,  it 
appears^  that  Ihc  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the 
year  1649,  aged  66.  So  that  fhe  was  born  in  1583, 
when  her  father  could  not  be  full  19  years  old; 
who  was  himfelf  born  in  the  year  1564.  Nor  was 
flie  his  eldcft  child,  for  he  had  another  daughter, 
Judith,  who  was  born  before  her,*  and  who  was 
married  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney.  So  that 
Shakfpeare  muft  have  entered  into  wedlock  by  that 
time  he  was  turned  of  feventeen  years. 

Whether  the  force  of  inclination  merely,  or 
fome  concurring  circumflances  of  convenience  in 
the  match,  prompted  him  to  marry  fo  early,  is  not 
eafy  to  be  determined  at  this  diftance ;  but,  it  is 
probable,  a  view  of  intercft  might  partly  fway  his 
condud):  in  this  point :  for  he  married  the  daughter 
of  one  Hathaway,  a  fubflantial  yeoman  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  fhe  had  the  (tart  of  him  in 
age  no  lefs  than  eight  years.  She  furvived  him 
notwithftanding  feven  feafons,  and  died  that  very 
year  the  players  publiflied  the  firll  edition  of  his 
works  infolioy  anno  Dom.  1623,  at  the  age  of  67 
years,  as  wc  likewife  learn  from  her  monument  in 
Stratford  church. 

How  long  he  continued  in  this  kind  of  fettlc- 
ment,  upon  his  own  native  fpot,  is  not  more  eaiily 
to  be  determined.  But  if  the  tradition  be  true, 
of  that  extravagance  which  forced  him  both  to 


•  Sec  the   exiradls   frcm   tlie  regiftcr-book    of  the  parilh  of 
Stratford,  in  a  preceding  page.    Stievsns. 
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quit  his  country  and  way  of  living,  to  wit,  his 
being  engaged  with  a  knot  of  young  decr-ftealcrs, 
to  rob  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Cherlecot, 
near  Stratford,  the  entcrprize  favours  fo  much  of 
youth  and  levity,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  was 
before  he  could  write  full  man.  Beudes,  con- 
fidering  he  has  left  us  fix-and-thirty  plays  at  leaft, 
avowed  to  be  genuine ;  and  confidering  too  that. 
he  had  retired  from  the  ftage,  to  fpend  the  latter 
part  of  his  days  at  his  own  native  Stratford ;  the 
interval  of  time  neceffarily  required  for  the  finiftiing 
fo  many  dramatick  pieces,  obliges  us  to  fuppofe  he 
threw  himfelf  very  early  upon  the  play-houfe. 
And  as  he  could,  probably,  contraA  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  drama,  while  he  was  driving  on  the 
affair  of  wool  at  home;  fome  time  muft  be  loft,' 
even  after  he  had  commenced  player,  before  he 
could  attain  knowledge  enough  in  the  fcience  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  turning  author. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  amongft 
other  extravagancies,  which  our  author  has  given 
to  his  Sir  John  FalftafF  in  The  Merry  IVives  of 
IVind/or^  he  has  made  him  a  dcer-ftealer ;  and, 
that  he  might  at  the  fame  time  remember  his 
Warwickihireprofecutor, under  the  name  of  Juftice 
Shallow,  he  has  given  him  very  near  the  fame  coat 
of  arms,  which  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  that 
county,  defcribes  for  a  family  there.  There  arc 
two  coats,  I  obfcrvc,  in  Dugdale,  where  three  filver 
fiflies  are  borne  in  the  name  of  Lucy;  and  another 
coat,  to  the  monument  of  Thomas  Lucy,  fon  of 
Sir  William  Lucy,  in  which  are  quartered,  in  four 
feveral  divilioirs,  twelve  little  filhcs,  three  in 
each  diviiion,  probably  Luces.  This  very  coat, 
indeed,  fcems  alluded  to  in  Shallow's  giving  the 
dozen  white  Luces^  and  in  Slender  faying  he  may 

K  2 
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quarter.  When  I  confidcr  the  exceeding  candour 
and  good-nature  of  our  author  (which  inclined  all 
the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him,  as  the 
power  of  his  wit  obliged  the  men  of  the  moft 
delicate  knowledge  and  polite  learning  to  admire 
him) :  and  that  he  ihould  throw  this  humorous 
piece  of  fatire  at  his  profecutor,  at  lead  twenty 
years  after  the  provocation  given;  I  am  con- 
fidently perfuaded  it  muft  be  owing  to  an  unfor- 
giving rancour  on  the  profecutor's  fide:  and,  if 
this  was  the  cafe,  it  were  pity  but  the  difgrace  of 
fuch  an  inveteracy  Ihould  remain  as  a  lading  re- 
proach, and  Shallow  (land  as  a  mark  of  ricuculc 
to  ftigmatize  his  malice. 

It  is  faid,  our  author  fpent  fome  years  before  his 
death  in  eafc,  retirement,  and  the  converfatian  of 
his  friends,  at  his  native  Stratford.  I  could  never 
pick  up  any  certain  intelligence,  when  he  relin- 
quifhed  the  dage.  I  know,  it  has  been  midakenly 
thought  by  fome,  that  Spenfer's  Thalia,  in  his 
Tears  of  bis  Mufes,  where  die  laments  the  lofs  of 
her  Willy  in  the  comick  fcene,  has  been  applied  to 
our  author's  quitting  the  dage.  But  Spenfer  him- 
felf,  it  is  well  known,  quitted  the  dage  of  life  in 
the  year  1598  ;  and,  five  years  after  this,  we  find 
Shakfpeare's  name  among  the  adors  in  Ben 
Jonfon's  Sejanus,  which  fird  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  1603.  Nor,  furely,  could  he  then  have 
any  thoughts  of  retiring,  fince  that  very  year  a 
licence  under  the  privy-fcal  was  granted  by  King 
James  I.  to  him  and  Fletcher,  Burbage,  Phillippcs, 
Hemings,  Condell,  &c.  authorizing  them  to  ex- 
crcifc  the  art  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  &c. 
as  well  at  their  ufual  houfe  called  The  Globe  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  as  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  during  his  majedy's  pleafure  (a 
copy  of  which   licence  is  prcfcrved  m  Rymefi 
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Vctderd).  •  Again,  it  is  certain,  that  Shakfpeare  did 
not  exhibit  his  Macbeth  till  after  the  Union  was 
brought  about,  and  till   after  K.  James  I.  had 
begun  to  touch  iox  the  evil:  ft>r  it  is  plain,  he  has 
inferted  compliments  on  both  thofe  accounts,  upon 
his  royal  mafter  in  that  tragedy.     Nor,   indeed^ 
could  the  number  of  the  dramatick  pieces,   he 
produced,  admit  of  his  retiring  near  fo  early  as 
that  period.     So  that  what  Spenfer  there  fays,  if 
it  relate  at  all  to  Shakfpeare,  muft  hint  at  fome 
occaiional   recefs    he   made  for  a  time  upon  a 
difguft  taken :  or  the  Willy,  there  mentioned,  muft 
relate  to  fome  other  favourite  poet.     I  believe,  wc 
may  fafely  determine,  that  he  had  not  quitted  in 
the  year  1610.     For,  in  his  T^empeft^  our  author 
makes  mention  of  the  Bermuda   iflands,  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Englifh,  till,  in  1609,  Sir 
John  Summers  made  a  voyage  to  North-America, 
and  difcovered  them,  and  afterwards  invited  fome 
of  his  countrymen  to  fettle  a  plantation  there. 
That  he  became  the  private  gentleman   at  leaft 
three  years  before  his  deceafe,  is  pretty  obvious 
from  another  circumftance:    I   mean,   from  that 
remarkable  and    well-known   ftory,    which   Mr. 
Rowe  has  given  us  of  our  author's  intimacy  with 
Mr.  John  Combe,  an  old  gentleman  noted  there- 
abouts for  his  wealth  and  ufury ;  and  upon  whon^ 
Shakfpeare  made  the  following  facetious  epitaph: 

**  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd, 

**  *Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  foul  is  not  fav'd  ; 

**  If  any  man  a(k,  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

**  Oh !  oh !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe." 

This  farcaftical  piece  of  wit  was,  at  the  gentle- 
man's own  requeft,  thrown  out  extemporally  in 
his  company.  And  this  Mr.  John  Combe  I  take  to 
be  the  fame,  who,  by  Dugdale  in  his  Antiquities  of 
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JVarwickJhire^  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year 
1614,^  and  for  whom,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quire 
of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Crofs  at  Stratford,  a  fair 
monument  is  eredled,  having  a  ilatue  thereon  cut 
in  alabafter,  and  in  a  gown,  with  this  epitaph: 
"  Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  John  Combe, 
cfq;  who  died  the  loth  of  July,  1614,  who  be- 
queathed feveral  annual  charities  to  the  parilh  of 
Stratford,  and  icx)l.  to  be  lent  to  fifteen  poor 
tradefmen  from  three  years  to  three  years,  changing 
the  parties  every  third  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
ftiillings  per  annum^  the  increafe  to  be  diftributed 
to  the  almes-poor  there." — The  donation  has  all 
the  air  of  a  rich  and  fagacious  ufurer. 

Shakfpearc  himfclf  did  not  furvive  Mr.  Combe 
long,  for  he  died  in  the  year  1616,  the  53d  of  his 
age.  He  lies  buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel  in  the  great  church  at  Stratford ;  where  a 
monument,  decent  enough  for  the  time,  is  ereAed 
to  him,  and  placed  againft  the  wall.  He  is  re- 
prefented  under  an  arch  in  a  fitting  pofture,  a 
cuftiion  fpread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his 
right  hand,  and  his  left  refted  on  a  fcrowl  of  paper. 
The  Latin  diftich,  which  is  placed  under  the 
cuftiion,  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  or  his 
graver,  in  this  manner: 

*'  INGENIO  Pylium,  gcnio  Socratcm,  arte  Maronem, 
•*  Terra  tegit,  populus  moeret,  Olympus  habct." 

I  confefs,  I  do  not  conceive  the  difference  be- 
twixt ingenio  and  gcnio  in  the  firft  verfe.  They 
feem  to  me  intircly  fynonymous  terms;  nor  was 
the  Pylian  fagc  Neftor  celebrated  for  his  ingenuity, 

9  By  Mr.  Combe's  Will,  which  is  now  in  the  Prerogative-office 
in  London,  Shakfpearc  had  a  legacy  of  five  pounds  be(|ueathed  to 
him.    The  Will  is  without  any  date.     Reed. 
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but  for  an  experience  and  judgment  owing  to  his 
long  age.  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  ofWarwick^ 
Jhire^  has  copied  this  diftich  with  a  diftindion 
which  Mr.  Rowe  has  followed,  and  which  cer- 
tainly reftores  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  epi- 
taph: 

"  JUDICIO  Pylium,  genio  Socratcm/'  &c. 

In  1 6 14,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford was  confumed  by  fire ;  but  our  Shakfpeare's 
houfe,  among  fome  others,  efcaped  the  flames. 
This  houfc  was  firft  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton« 
a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that 
neighbourhood,  who  took  their  name  from  the 
manor  of  Clopton.  Sir  Hugh  was  Sheriff  of  Lon^- 
don  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  and  Lord-Mayor 
-in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  To  this  gentle- 
man the  town  of  Stratford  is  indebted  for  the  fine 
ftone  bridge,  confifting  of  fourteen  arches,  which, 
at  an  extraordinary  expencc,  he  built  over  the 
Avon,  together  with  a  caufeway  running  at  the 
weft-end  thereof;  as  alfo  for  rebuilding  the  chapel 
adjoining  to  his  houfe,  and  the  crofs-aifle  in  the 
church  there.  It  is  remarkable  of  him,  that, 
though  he  lived  and  died  a  bachelor,  among  the 
other  extenfive  charities  which  he  left  both  to  the 
city  of  London  and  town  of  Stratford,  he  bequeathed 
confiderable  legacies  for  the  marriage  of  poor 
maidens  of  good  name  and  fame  both  in  London 
and  at  Stratford.  Notwithftanding  which  large  do- 
nations in  his  life,  and  bequefts  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  purchafcd  the  manor  of  Clopton,  and  all  the 
eftate  of  the  family  ;  fo  he  left  the  fame  again  to 
his  elder  brother's  fon  with  a  very  great  addition: 
(a  proof  how  well  beneficence  and  oeconomy  may 
walk  hand  in  hand  in  wife  families) :  good  part  of 
which  eftate  is  yet  in  the  poffeflion  of  Edward 
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Clopton,  Efq.  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  lineallf 
defcended  from  the  elder  brother  of  the  firft  Sir 
Hugh,  who  particularly  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
by  his  will,  his  houfe,  by  the  name  of  his  Great 
Houfe  in  Stratford. 

The  eftate  had  now  been  fold  out  of  the  Clopton 
family  for  above  a  century,  at  the  time  when  Shak- 
fpeare  became  the  purchaser ;  who,  having  repaired 
and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name 
to  NeW'place^  which  the  manfion-houfe,  lincc 
ereded  upon  the  fame  fpot,  at  this  day  retains. 
The  houfe  and  lands,  which  attended  it,  continued 
in  Shakfpeare's  defcendants  to  the  time  of  the 
Reftoration ;  when  they  were  re-purchafed  by  the 
Clopton  family,  and  the  manfion  now  belongs  to 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  To  the  favour  of  this 
worthy  gentleman  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  one 
particular,  in  honour  of  our  poet's  once  dwelling- . 
houfe,  of  which,  I  prefume,  Mr.  Rowe  never  was 
apprized.  When  the  civil  war  raged  in  England, 
and  King  Charles  the  Firft's  queen  was  driven  by 
the  neceflity  of  affairs  to  make  a  recefs  in  War- 
wickftiire,  fhe  kept  her  court  for  three  weeks  in 
New-place.  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  then 
the  beft  private  houfe  in  the  town;  and  her  majefty 
preferred  it  to  the  college,  which  was  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Combe  family,  w  ho  did  not  fo  ftrongly 
favour  the  king's  party. 

How  much  our  author  employed  himfelf  in 
poetry,  after  his  retirement  from  the  ftage,  does 
not  fo  evidently  appear  :  very  few  poflhumous 
Iketchcs  of  his  pen  have  been  recovered,  to  afcer- 
tain  that  point.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  in 
print,*  but  not  till  very  lately,  that  two  large  chefls 

*  Sec  an  anfwcr  to  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  to  Shakfpeare,  by  a 
Strolling  Player,  Svo.  1729,  p.  45.    Reed. 
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full  of  this  great  man's  loofe  papers  and  manu- 
fcripts,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  baker  of  War- 
wick, (who  married  one  of  the  defcendants  from 
our  ShakfpeareJ  were  carelefsly  fcattered  and 
thrown  about  as  garret  lumber  and  litter,  to  the 
particular  knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  William  Bi« 
ihop,  till  they  were  all  confumed  in  the  general 
fire  and  deftruction  of  that  town.  I  cannot  help 
being  a  little  apt  to  diftruft  the  authority  of  this 
tradition,  becaufe  his  wife  furvived  him  fevcn 
years ;  and,  as  his  favourite  daughter  Sufanna  fur- 
vived her  twenty-fix  years,  it  is  very  improbable 
they  fhould  fuiFer  fuch  a  treafure  to  be  removed, 
and  tranflated  into  a  remoter  branch  of  the  family, 
without  a  fcrutiny  firft  made  into  the  value  of  it* 
This,  I  fay,  inclines  me  to  diftruft  the  authority 
of  the  relation :  but  notwithftanding  fuch  an  ap- 
parent improbability,  if  we  really  loft  fuch  a  trea- 
fure, by  whatever  fatality  or  caprice  of  fortune 
they  came  into  fuch  ignorant  and  neglectful  hands, 
I  agree  with  the  relater,  the  misfortune  is  wholly 
irreparable. 

To  thefe  particulars,  which  regard  his  perfon 
and  private  life,  fome  few  more  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  Mr.  Rowe's  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings: 
let  us  now  take  a  fliort  view  of  him  in  his  publick 
capacity  as  a  writer:  and,  from  thence,  the  tranfi- 
tion  will  be  eafy  to  the  ftate  in  which  his  writings 
have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

No  age,  perhaps,  can  produce  an  author  more 
various  from  himfelf,  than  Shakfpeare  has  been 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be.  The  diverfity  in 
ftyle,  and  other  parts  of  compofition,  fo  obvious  in 
him,  is  as  varioufly  to  be  accounted  for.  His 
education,  we  find,  was  at  beft  but  begun :  and  he 
ftarted  early  into  a  fcience  from  the  force  of  ge- 
nius, unequally  afiifted  by  acquired  improvements. 
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His  fire,  fpirit,  and  exuberance  of  imagination, 
gave  an  imp>etuoIity  to  his  pen :  his  ideas  flowed 
from  him  in  a  ilream  rapid,  but  not  turbulent; 
copious,  but  not  ever  overbearing  its  (hores.  The 
cafe  and  fwcetnefs  of  his  temper  might  not  a  little 
contribute  to  his  facility  in  writing;  as  his  employ- 
ment as  a  player y  gave  him  an  advantage  and  habit 
of  fancying  himfelf  the  very  charader  he  meant  to 
delineate.  He  ufed  the  helps  of  his  fundion  in  form- 
ing himfelf  to  create  and  exprefs  thaty«W/W,  which 
other  adlors  can  only  copy,  and  throw  out,  in  ac- 
tion and  graceful  attitude.  But,  Nullum  fine  venid 
placuit  ingeniuniy  fays  Seneca.  The  genius,  that 
gives  us  the  greateft  pleafure,  fometimes  (lands  in 
need  of  our  indulgence.  Whenever  this  happens 
with  regard  to  Shakfpeare,  I  would  willingly  im- 
pute it  to  a  vice  of  bis  times.  We  fee  complaifance 
enough,  in  our  days,  paid  to  a  bad  tafte.  So  that 
his  clinches yfalfe  wii^  and  defcending  beneath  him- 
felf, may  have  proceeded  from  a  deference  paid  to 
the  then  reigning  harbarifm. 

I  have  not  thought  it  out  of  my  province,  when- 
ever occafioii  offered,  to  take  notice  of  fome  of 
our  poet's  grand  touches  of  nature,  fome,  that  do 
not  appear  fuflriciently  fuch,  but  in  which  he  feems 
the  moft  deeply  inftrudted ;  and  to  which,  no  doubt, 
he  has  fo  much  owed  that  happy  prefervation  of 
his  cbaraflerSy  for  which  he  is  juftly  celebrated. 
Great  geniufcs,  like  his,  naturally  unambitious,  are 
fatisfied  to  conceal  their  arts  in  thefe  points.  It  is 
the  foible  of  your  worfer  poets  to  make  a  parade 
and  oftcntation  of  that  little  fcience  they  have; 
and  to  throw  it  out  in  the  moft  ambitious  colours. 
And  whenever  a  writer  of  this  clafs  (liall  attempt 
to  copy  thefe  artfuU  concealments  of  our  author, 
and  Ihall  cither  think  them  eafy,  or  practifcd  by  a 
writer  for  his  eafe,  he  will  foon  be  convinced  of 
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his  miftake  by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  imi- 
tation of  them. 

"  Speret  idem,  fudet  mnlt^m,  fruftraqae  laboret, 
♦•  Aufus  idem :— — " 

Indeed  to  point  out  and  exclaim  upon  all  the 
beauties  of  Shakfpeare,  as  they  come  fingly  in  re- 
view^ would  be  as  infipid^  as  endlefs ;  as  tedious, 
as  unnecefTary :  but  the  explanation  of  thofe  beau- 
ties that  are  lefs  obvious  to  common  readers^  and 
whofe  illuftration  depends  on  the  rules  of  juft  criti- 
cifm,  and  an  exadl  knowledge  of  human  life, 
fhould  defervedly  have  a  fhare  in  a  general  critique 
upon  the  author.  But  to  pafs  over  at  once  to  an- 
other fubjed : 

It  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands^  how  far  our 
author  was  indebted  to  nature;  it  is  not  fo  well 
agreed^  how  much  he  owed  to  languages  and  acquired 
learning.^     The  dccifions  on  this  fubjedl  were  cer- 


'  //  has  heen  alUfwed  &c.]  On  this  fubjcft  an  eminent  writer 
has  given  his  opinion  which  iliould  not  be  fupprefled.  "  You  will 
alk  me,  perhaps,  now  I  am  on  this  fubjeft,  how  it  happened  that 
Shakfpeare 's  language  is  every  where  fo  much  hib  own  as  to  fecurc 
his  imitations,  if  they  were  fuch,  from  difcovery ;  when  1  pronounce 
with  fuch  affurance  of  thofe  of  our  other  rocts.  The  anfwer  is 
given  for  me  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Theobald's  Shakfpeare ;  though 
the  obfervation,  I  think,  is  too  good  to  come  from  that  critick. 
It  is,  that,  though  his  words,  agreeably  to  the  Hate  of  the  Engliih 
tongue  at  that  time,  be  generally  Latin,  hisphrafeology  isperfe^Uy 
Engliih :  an  advantage,  he  owed  to  his  flendcr  actiuaintance  with 
the  Latin  idiom.  \Vhereas  the  other  writers  of  his  age  and  fuch 
others  of  an  older  date  as  were  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands,  had 
not  only  the  mod  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  idiom,  but 
aiFc(5led  on  all  occafions  to  make  ufc  of  it.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  though  he  might  draw  fometimes  from  the  Latin  (Ben  Jonfon 
you  know  tells  us  He  had  left  Greek)  and  the  learned  Englifh 
writers,  he  takes  nothing  but  the  fentimcnts ;  the  cxpredion  comes 
of  itfelf  and  is  purely  Englifli.  Bijhop  Hurd's  Letter  to  Mr.  Mq/qh^ 
M  tie  Marks  of  imitation  ^  8vo.I7j;8«    Keep. 
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tainly  fet  on  foot  by  the  hint  from  Ben  Jonfon^ 
that  he  had  fmall  Latin^  and  lefs  Greek :  and  from 
this  tradition,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Rowe  has  thought 
fit  peremptorily  to  declare,  that,  "  It  is  without 
controverfy,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  poets,  for  that  in  his  works  wc  find 
no  traces  of  any  thing  which  looks  like  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients.  For  the  delicacy  of  his  taftc 
(continues  he)  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  own 
great  genius  (equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  fomc  of 
the  beft  of  theirs  J  would  certainly  have  led  him 
to  read  and  ftudy  them  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that 
fome  of  their  fine  images  would  naturally  have  in- 
finuated  themfelves  into,  and  been  mixed  with,  his 
own  writings:  and  fo  his  not  copying,  at  Icaft, 
fomething  from  them,  may  be  an  argument  of  his 
never  having  read  them.*'  I  (hall  leave  it  to  the 
determination  of  my  learned  readers,  from  the 
numerous  paflages  which  I  have  occafionally  quoted 
in  my  notes,  in  which  our  poet  feems  clofely  to 
have  imitated  the  claflicks,  whether  Mr.  Rowe's 
affertion  be  fo  abfolutely  to  be  depended  on.  The 
refult  of  the  controverfy  muft  certainly,  either 
way,  terminate  to  our  author's  honour :  how  hap- 
pily he  could  imitate  them,  if  that  point  be  allowed ; 
or  how  glorioufly  he  could  think  like  them,  with- 
out owing  any  thing  to  imitation. 

Though  I  fhould  be  very  unwilling  to  allow 
Shakfpeare  fo  poor  a  fcholar,  as  many  have  laboured 
to  reprefent  him,  yet  I  Ihall  be  very  cautious  of 
declaring  too  pofitively  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
quefl:ion ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  my  opinion  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  dead  languages.  And  there- 
fore the  palfages^  that  I  occafionally  quote  from 
the  claflicks,  ftall  not  be  urged  as  proofs  that  he 
knowingly  imitated  thofe  originals ;  but  brought 
to  fbew  how  happily  he  has  expreflcd  himfelf  upon 
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the  fame  topicks.  A  very  learned  critick  of  our 
own  nation  has  declared,  that  a  famenefs  of  thought 
and  famenefs  of  expreflion  too,  in  two  writers  of  a 
different  age,  can  hardly  happen,  without  a  violent 
fufjpicion  of  the  latter  copying  from  his  predeceflbr. 
I  fhall  not  therefore  run  any  great  rifque  of  a  cen- 
fure,  though  I  (hould  venture  to  hint,  that  the 
refemblances  in  thought  and  expreflion  of  our  au-i 
thor  and  an  ancient  (which  we  fhould  allow  to  be 
imitation  in  the  one  whofe  learning  was  not  quef. 
tioned)  may  fomctimes  take  its  rife  from  ftrength 
of  memory,  and  thofe  impreflions  which  he  owed 
to  the  fchool.  And  if  we  may  allow  a  poflibility 
of  this,  confidering  that,  whenhe  quitted  the  fchool, 
he  gave  into  his  father's  profeflion  and  way  of 
living,  and  had,  it  is  likely,  but  a  flender  library 
of  claflical  learning;  and  confidering  what  a  num- 
ber of  tranflations,  romances,  and  legends,  ilarted' 
about  his  time,  and  a  little  before  (mod  of  which, 
it  is  very  evident,  he  read) ;  I  think  it  may  eafily 
be  reconciled  why  he  rather  fchcmcd  his  plots  and 
cbarafiers  from  thefe  more  latter  informations,  thaa 
went  back  to  thofe  fountains,  for  which  he  might 
entertain  a  fincerc  veneration,  but  to  which  he 
could  not  have  fo  ready  a  rccourfe. 

In  touching  on  another  part  of  his  learning,  as 
it  related  to  the  knowledge  of  hijlory  and  books^ 
1  ftiall  advance  fomething  that,  at  firll  fight,  will 
very  much  wear  the  appearance  of  a  paradox.  For 
I  ftiall  find  it  no  hard  matter  to  prove,  that,  from 
the  groflefl:  blunders  in  hiftory,  we  are  not  to  infer 
his  real  ignorance  of  it ;  nor  from  a  greater  ufe  of 
Latin  words,  than  ever  any  other  Englifh  author 
ufed,  mufl:  we  infer  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
that  language. 

A  reader  of  tafte  may  eafily  obferve,  that  though 
Shakfpeare^  almoft  in  every  fcene  of  his  hiftorical 
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ficient  knowledge  of  his  author^  had  but  his 
induilry  been  equal  to  his  talents.  The  fame 
mangled  condition  has  been  acknowledged  too  by 
Mr.  rope,  who  publilhed  him  likewifc,  pretended 
to  have  collated  the  old  copies,  and  yet  feldom  has 
correded  the  text  but  to  its  injury.  I  congratulate 
with  the  manes  of  our  poet,  that  this  gentleman 
has  been  fparing  in  indulging  bis  private  fenfe^  as  he 
phrafes  it ;  for  he,  who  tampers  with  an  author, 
whom  he  does  not  underfland,  muft  do  it  at  the 
expence  of  his  fubjed:.  I  have  made  it  evident 
throughout  my  remarks,  that  he  has  frequently  in- 
fliAed  a  wound  where  he  intended  a  cure.  He  has 
aAed  with  regard  to  our  author,  as  an  editor,  whom 
Lipsius  mentions,  did  with  regard  to  Martial; 
Inventus  eft  nefcio  quis  Popa,  qui  non  vitia  ejus,  fed 
ipfum  excidit.  He  has  attacked  him  like  an  un^ 
hzndy  ftaugbterman ;  and  not  lopped  off  the  errors, 
but  the  poet. 

When  this  is  found  to  be  facH:,  how  abfurd  muft 
appear  the  praifes  of  fuch  an  editor!  It  feems  a 
moot  point,  whether  Mr.  Pope  has  done  moft  in- 
jury to  Shakfpeare,  as  his  editor  and  encomiaft ; 
or  Mr.  Rymer  done  him  fervicc,  as  his  rival  and 
cenfurer.  They  have  both  fhewn  themfelves  in  an 
equal  impuijfance  of  fufpedting  or  amending  the 
corrupted  paffages  :  and  though  it  be  neither  pru- 
dence to  cenfure  or  commend  what  one  does  not 
underftand  ;  yet  if  a  man  muft  do  one  when  he 
plays  the  critick,  the  latter  is  the  more  ridiculous 
office  ;  and  by  that  Shakfpeare  fuffers  moft.  For 
the  natural  veneration  which  we  have  for  him  makes 
us  apt  to  fwallow  whatever  is  given  us  as  bis,  and 
fet  off  with  encomiums;  and  hence  we  quit  all 
fufpicions  of  depravity  :  on  the  contrary,  the  cen- 
fure of  fo  divine  an  author  feta  us  upon  his  defence ; 
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and  this  produces  an  exad  fcrutiny  and  examina- 
tion^  which  ends  in  finding  out  and  difcriminatrng 
the  true  from  the  fpurious. 

It  is  not  with  any  fecret  pleafure  that  I  fo  fre- 
quently animadvert  on  Mr.  Pope  as  a  critick,  but 
there  are  provocations,  which  a  man  can  never  quite 
forget.  His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  fo 
much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to  difpute  whether  they 
Jbould  come  from  a  cbriftian^  they  leave  it  a  queftion 
whether  they  could  come  from  a  man.  I  fhould  be 
loth  to  doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like 
cafe: 

"  Sive  homo»  feu  fimilis  tuq^iflima  bdlia  nobis 
•«  Vulncra  dcntc  dcdit.— — -" 

The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  reprcfented  a 
bhckbeady  may  be  as  flrong  in  us,  as  it  is  in  the 
ladies  for  a  refledlion  on  their  beauties.  It  is  cer- 
tain, I  am  indebted  to  him  for  fome  flagrant  ci^ 
'vilitiesx  and  I  fhall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my 
life  to  the  honeft  endeavour  of  quitting  fcores: 
with  this  exception,  however,  that  I  will  not  return 
thofe  civilities  in  his  peculiar  ftrain,  but  confine 
myfelf,  at  leaft,  to  the  limits  of  common  decency. 
I  (hall  ever  think  it  better  to  want  w/V,  than  to 
yf2Lnt  humanity :  and  impartial  pofterity  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  my  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjedl,  which  now  calls 
upon  me  to  enquire  into  thofe  caufes,  to  which  the 
depravations  of  my  author  originally  may  be  af- 
ligned.  We  are  to  confider  him  as  a  writer,  of 
whom  no  authentick  manufcript  was  left  extant; 
as  a  writer,  whofe  pieces  were  difperfedly  per- 
formed on  the  feveral  flashes  then  in  being.  And 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days  for  the  poets  to 
take  a  price  of  the  players  for  the  pieces  they  from 
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time  to  time  furniihed;  and  thereupon  it  was  fuppofed 
they  had  no  farther  right  to  print  them  without 
the  confent  of  the  players.  As  it  was  the  intereft 
of  the  companies  to  keep  their  plays  unpublifhed^ 
when  any  one  fucceeded,  there  was  a  contell  be- 
twixt the  curiofity  of  the  town,  who  demanded  td 
fee  it  in  print,  and  the  policy  of  the  ftagers^  who 
wiflied  to  fecrete  it  within  their  own  walls.  Hence 
many  pieces  were  taken  down  in  (hort-hand,  and 
imperfedly  copied  by  ear  from  a  repre/entation : 
Others  were  printed  from  piecemeal  parts  furrep- 
titioufly  obtained  from  the  theatres,  uncorredt,  and 
without  the  poet's  knowledge.  To  fome  of  thefe 
Caufes  wc  owe  the  train  of  blemifties,  that  deform 
thofe  pieces  which  ftole  fingly  into  the  world  in 
pur  author's  life-time. 

There  are  ftill  other  reafons,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  aiFcdled  the  whole  fet.  When 
the  players  took  upon  them  to  publiih  his  works 
entire,  every  theatre  was  ranfacked  to  fupply  the 
copy;  and ^r7r/.c  coUefted,  which  had  gone  through 
as  many  changes  as  performers,  either  from  mu- 
tilations or  additions  made  to  them.  Hence  we 
derive  many  chafms  and  incoherences  in  the  fenic 
and  matter.  Scenes  were  frequently  tranfpofed, 
and  Ihuffled  out  of  their  true  place,  to  humour  the 
caprice,  or  fuppofed  convenience,  of  fome  par* 
ticular  adlor.  Hence  much  confulion  and  impro- 
priety has  attended  and  embarralTed  the  bufinefs 
and  fable.  To  thefe  obvious  caufes  of  corruption 
it  mufl  be  added,  that  our  author  has  lain  under 
the  difadvantage  of  having  his  errors  propagated 
and  multiplied  by  time:  becaufe,  for  near  a  cen- 
tury, his  works  were  jpubliflied  from  the  faulty 
copies,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  intelligent 
editor:  which  has  been  the  cafe  likcwife  of  many 
a  cl(\lfick  writer. 
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The  nature  of  any  diftemper  once  found  has 
generally  been  the  immediate  ftep  to  a  cure.  Shak- 
^jcare's  cafe  has  in  a  great  meafure  refembled  that 
of  a  corrupt  clqffick\  and,  confequently,  the  method 
of  cure  was  likewife  to  bear  a  refemblance.  By 
what  means,  and  with  what  fucccfs,  this  cure  has 
been  effefted  on  ancient  writers,  is  too  well  known, 
and  needs  no  formal  illuftration.  The  reputation, 
confequent  on  talks  of  that  nature,  invited  me  to 
attempt  the  method  here;  with  this  view,  the 
hopes  of  reftoring  to  the  publick  their  greateft 
poet  in  his  original  purity,  after  having  fo  long 
'Iain  in  a  condition  th'^t  was  a  difgrace  to  common 
fcnfe.  To  this  end  I  have  ventured  on  a  labour, 
that  is  the  firft  affay  of  the  kind  on  any  modern 
author  whatfoever.  For  the  late  edition  of  Milton, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Bentlcy,  is,  in  the  main,  a  per- 
formance of  another  fpecies.  It  is  plain,  it  was 
the  intention  of  that  great  man  rather  to  corred: 
and  pare  off  the  excrefcencics  of  the  Paradife  Loji^ 
in  the  manner  that  Tucca  and  Varius  were  em- 
ployed to  criticife  the  ^Eneis  of  f^irgil,  than  to 
redo  re  corrupted  paflages.  Hence,  therefore,  may 
be  feen  either  the  iniquity  or  ignorance  of  his 
cenfurers,  who,  from  fome  expreflions  would  make 
us  believe  the  Joffor  every  where  gives  us  his  cor- 
reftions  as  the  original  text  of  the  author;  whereas 
the  chief  turn  of  his  criticifm  is  plainly  to  Ihew 
the  world,  that,  if  Milton  did  not  write  as  he  would 
have  him,  he  ought  to  have  wrote  fo. 

I  thought  proper  to  premifc  this  obfervation  to 
the  readers,  as  it  will  (hew  that  the  critick  on 
Shakfpeare  is  of  a  quite  different  kind.  His  genuine 
text  is  for  the  moft  part  religioufly  adhered  to, 
and  the  numerous  faults  and  blemiflics,  purely 
his  own,  are  left  as  they  were  found.     Nothing 
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is  altered  but  what  by  the  cleared  reafoning  cait 
be  proved  a  corruption  of  the  true  text;  and  the 
alteration,  a  real  refloration  of  the  genuine  reading. 
Nay,  fo  (Iridlly  have  I  drove  to  give  the  true 
reading,  though  fometimes  not  to  the  advantage 
of  my  author,  that  I  have  been  ridiculoufly  ridi- 
culed for  it  by  thofe,  who  either  were  iniquitoufly 
for  turning  every  thing  to  my  difadvantage;  or 
clfe  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  duty  of  an 
editor. 

The  fcience  of  criticifm,  as  far  as  it  afFedls  an 
editor,  feems  to  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  clafles; 
the  emendation  of  corrupt  palTages ;  the  explana- 
tion of  obfcure  and  difficult  ones;  and  an  enouiry 
into  the  beauties  and  defefts  of  compofition.  This 
work  is  principally  confined  to  the  two  former 
parts :  though  there  are  fome  fpecimens  interfperfed 
of  the  latter  kind,  as  feveral  of  the  emendations 
were  bed  fupported,  and  feveral  of  the  difficulties 
bed  explained,  by  taking  notice  of  the  beauties  and 
defeds  of  the  compofition  peculiar  to  this  im- 
mortal poet.  But  this  was  but  occafional,  and  for 
the  fake  only  of  perfe<5ling  the  two  other  parts^ 
which  were  the  proper  objedls  of  the  editor's  la- 
bour. The  third  lies  open  for  every  willing  un- 
dertaker: and  I  (hall  be  pleafed  to  fee  it  the 
employment  of  a  maderly  pen. 

It  mud  neceflarily  happen,  as  I  have  formerly 
obferved,  that  where  the  aflidance  of  manufcript^ 
is  wanting  to  fet  an  author's  meaning  right,  and 
refcue  him  from  thofe  errors  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  down  through  a  feries  of  incorredt 
editions,  and  a  long  intervention  of  time,  many 
paflagcs  mud  be  defperate,  and  pad  a  cure;  and 
their  true  fenfe  irretrievable  either  to  care  or  the 
fagacicy  of  conjedture*     But  is  there  any  reafon 
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therefore  to  fay,  that  becaufe  all  cannot  be  re- 
trieved, all  ought  to  be  left  defperate  ?  We  fhould 
Ihew  very  little  honefty,  or  wifdom,  to  play  the 
tyrants  with  an  author's  text ;  to  raze,  alter,  inno- 
vate, and  overturn,  at  all  adventures,  and  to  the 
utter  detriment  of  his  fenfe  and  meaning:  but  to 
be  fo  very  referved  and  cautious,  as  to  interpofc 
no  relief  or  conjedture,  where  it  manifeftly  labours 
and  cries  out  for  affiftance,  feems,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  indolent  abfurdity. 

As  there  are  very  few  pages  in  Shakfpeare,  upon 

•  which  fome  fufpicions  of  depravity  do  not  reafon- 

ably  arife;  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  in  the  firft 

place,  by  a  diligent  and  laborious  collation,  to  take 

m  the  ailiflances  of  all  the  older  copies. 

In  his  biftorical  plays^  whenever  our  Englifh 
chronicles,  and  in  his  tragedies,  when  Greek  or 
Roman  ilory  could  give  any  light,  no  pains  have 
been  omitted  to  fet  paflages  right,  by  comparing 
my  author  with  his  originals;  for,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently obferved,  he  was  a  clofe  and  accurate 
copier  wherever  Wis  fable  was  founded  on  biftory. 

Wherever  the  author's  fenfe  is  clear  and  diC 
coverable,  (though,  perchance,  low  and  trivial,) 
I  have  not  by  any  innovation  tampered  with  his 
text,  out  of  an  oftcntation  of  endeavouring  to 
make  him  fpeak  better  than  the  old  copies  have 
done. 

Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a  paf- 
fage  has  laboured  under  flat  nonfenfe  and  invinci- 
ble darknefs,  if,  by  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a 
letter  or  two,  or  a  tranfpofition  in  the  pointing,  I 
have  reftored  to  him  both  fenfe  and  fentimcnt; 
fuch  corrections,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  need  no 
indulgence. 
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And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater  latitude  and 
liberty  in  amending,  I  have  conftantly  endeavoured 
to  fupport  my  correftions  and  conjcdures  by  parallel 
paflages  and  authorities  from  himfelf,  the  fureft 
means  of  expounding  any  author  whatfoever.  Ceii^ 
vote  d* interpreter  un  autbeur  par  lui^mime  eft  plus 
Jure  que  tous  les  commentaireSy  fays  a  very  learned 
French  critick. 

As  to  my  notes ^  (from  which  the  common  and 
learned  readers  of  our  author,  I  hope,  will  derive 
fomefatisfadion,)  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  them 
a  variety  in  fome  proportion  to  their  number. 
Wherever  I  have  ventured  at  an  emendation,  a  note 
is  conftantly  fubjoined  to  juftify  and  afTert  the  rea- 
fon  of  it.  Where  I  only  offer  a  conjedlure,  and  do 
not  difturb  the  text,  I  fairly  fet  forth  my  grounds 
for  fuch  conjedlure,  and  fubmit  it  to  judgment. 
Some  remarks  are  fpent  in  explaining  pafTagcs, 
where  the  wit  or  fatire  depends  on  an  obfcure  point 
of  hiftory :  others,  where  allulions  are  to  divinity^ 
philofophy,  or  other  branches  of  fcience.  Some 
are  added,  to  (hew  where  there  is  a  fufpicion  of 
our  author  having  borrowed  from  the  ancients: 
others,  to  (hew  where  he  is  rallying  his  contempo- 
raries ;  or  where  he  himfelf  is  rallied  by  them. 
And  fome  are  neceflarily  thrown  in,  to  explain  an 
obfcure  and  obfolete  term^  phrafey  or  idea.  I  once 
intended  to  have  added  a  complete  and  copious 
glojfary ;  but  as  I  have  been  importuned,  and  am 
prepared  to  give  a  correcl  edition  of  our  author's 
Poems,  (in  which  many  terms  occur  that  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  his  plays y)  I  thought  ^glojfaty  to 
all  Shakfpeare's  works  more  proper  to  attend  that 
volume. 

In  reforming  an  infinite  number  of  paifages  in 
the  pointing,  where  the  fenfe  was  before  quite  loft, 
I  have  frequently  fubjoined  notes  to  (hew  the  de-- 
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pravedy  and  to  prove  the  reformed^  pointing:  a 
part  of  labour  in  this  work  which  I  could  very 
willingly  have  fpared  myfelf.  May  it  not  be  ob- 
jcdcd,  why  then  have  you  burdened  us  with  thefe 
Jiotes  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious,  and,  if  I  miftake 
not,  very  material.  Without  fuch  notes,  thefc 
palTages  in  fubfequent  editions  would  be  liable, 
through  the  ignorance  of  printers  and  correctors, 
to  fall  into  the  old  eonfufion :  whereas,  a  note  on 
every  one  hinders  all  poffible  return  to  depravity : 
and  for  ever  fecures  them  in  a  ftate  of  purity  and 
integrity  not  to  be  loft  or  forfeited. 

Again,  as  fome  notes  have  been  neceflary  to  point 
out  the  detection  of  the  corrupted  text,  and  eftablifh 
rhe  reftoration  of  the  genuine  reading;  fome  others 
have  been  as  necefTary  for  the  explanation  of  paf- 
fages  obfcure  and  difficult.  To  underftand  the 
neceflity  and  ufe  of  this  part  of  my  talk,  fome 
particulars  of  my  author's  character  are  previoufly 
to  be  explained.  There  are  obfcurities  in  him, 
which  are  common  to  him  with  all  poets  of  the 
fame  fpecies;  there  are  others,  the  iflue  of  the 
times  he  lived  in;  and  there  arc  others,  again, 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  The  nature  of  comick  poetry 
being  entirely  fatirical,  it  bulies  itfelf  more  in  ex- 
poling  what  we  call  caprice  and  humour,  than  vices 
cognizable  to  the  laws.  The  Englilh,  from  the 
happinefs  of  a  free  conftitution,  and  a  turn  of 
mind  peculiarly  fpeculative  and  inquifitive,  areob- 
ferved  to  produce  more  bumourijls^  and  a  greater 
variety  of  original  cbaraSlers^  than  any  other  people 
whatfoever :  and  thefe  owing  their  immediate  birth 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  age,  an  infinite  num« 
ber  of  things  alluded  to,  glanced  at,  and  expofed, 
muft  needs  become  obfcure,  as  the  cbaraSlers  them- 
felvcs  are  antiquated  and  difufed.  An  editor  there- 
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fore  {hould  be  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and 
manners  of  his  author's  age^,  if  he  aims  at  doing 
him  a  fervice  in  this  refped. 

Befides,  wit  lying  moftly  in  the  affemblage  of 
ideas,  and  in  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance^ 
or  congruity,  to  make  up  pleafant  pidhires^  and 
agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy ;  the  writer,  who  aims 
at  wit,  muft  of  courfe  range  far  and  wide  for  ma- 
terials. Now  the  age  in  which  Shakfpeare  lived, 
having,  above  all  others,  a  wonderful  aifedion  to 
appear  learned,  they  declined  vulgar  images,  fuch 
as  are  immediately  fetched  from  nature,  and  ranged 
through  the  circle  of  the  fciences,  to  fetch  their 
ideas  from  thence.  But  as  the  rcfcmblances  of  fuch 
ideas  to  the  fubjeft  muft  neceffarily  lie  very  much 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  every  piece  of  wit 
appear  a  riddle  to  the  vulgar;  this,  that  (hould 
have  taught  them  the  forced,  quaint,  unnatural 
trad  they  were  in,  (and  induce  them  to  follow  a 
more  natural  one,)  was  the  very  thing  that  kept 
them  attached  to  it.  The  oftentatious  affedation 
of  abftrufe  learning,  peculiar  to  that  time,  the  love 
that  men  naturally  have  to  every  thing  that  looks 
like  myftery,  fixed  them  down  to  the  habit  of  ob- 
fcurity.  Thus  became  the  poetry  of  Donne  (though 
the  wittieft  man  of  that  age,)  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued heap  of  riddles.  And  our  Shakfpeare,  with 
all  his  eafy  nature  about  him,  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  rules  of  art,  falls  frequently 
into  this  vicious  manner. 

The  third  fpecies  of  obfcurities  which  deform  our 
author,  as  the  efFeds  of  his  own  genius  and  cha- 
radler,  are  thofe  that  proceed  from  his  peculiar 
manner  of  thinking,  and  as  peculiar  a  manner  of 
cloathing  thofe  thoughts.  With  regard  to  his  thinks 
ing,  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  a  general  knowledge 
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of  all  the  fciences:  but  his  acquaintance  was  rather 
that  of  a  traveller  than  a  native.  Nothing  in  phi- 
lofophy  was  unknown  to  him  ;  but  every  thing  in 
it  had  the  grace  and  force  of  novelty.  And  as 
novelty  is  one  main  fource  of  admiration,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  he  has  perpetual  allufions  to  the 
mod  recondite  parts  of  the  fciences  :  and  this  was 
done  not  fo  much  out  of  affedlation,  as  the  effe& 
of  admiration  begot  by  novelty.  Then,  as  to  his 
ftyle  and  diilion,  we  may  much  more  juftJy  apply- 
to  SuAKSPEARE,  what  a  celebrated  writer  faid  of 
Milton:  Our  language  funk  under  bim,  and  was 
unequal  to  that  greatnefs  of  foul  which  fumijbed  him 
with  fuch  glorious ,  conceptions.  He  therefore  fre- 
quently ufes  old  words,  to  give  his  didtion  an  air  of 
folemnity ;  as  he  coins  others,  toexprefs  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  his  ideas. 

Upon  every  diftinft  fpecies  of  thefe  obfcuritiesy  I 
have  thought  it  my  province  to  employ  a  note  for 
the  fervice  of  my  author,  and  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers.  A  few  tranlieat  remarks  too  I  have 
not  fcrupled  to  intermix,  upon  the  poet's  negli-^ 
gences  and  omiffions  in  point  of  art ;  but  I  have  done 
it  always  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  teftify  my 
deference  and  veneration  for  the  immortal  author. 
Some  ccnfurers  of  Shakfpcare,  and  particularly 
Mr.  Rymcr,  have  taught  me  to  diftinguifti  betwixt 
the  railer  and  crilicL  The  outrage  of  his  quota^ 
tions  is  fo  remarkably  violent,  fo  pulhcd  beyond 
all  bounds  of  decency  and  fobcr  reafoning,  that  it 
quite  carries  over  the  mark  at  which  it  was  levelled. 
Extravagant  abufe  throws  off  the  edge  of  the  in- 
tended difparagemcnt,  and  turns  the  madman's 
weapon  into  his  own  bofom.  In  (hort,  as  to  Ry- 
mcr, this  is  my  opinion  of  him  from  his  criticifms 
on  the  tragedies  of  the  laft  age.  He  writes  with 
great  vivacity,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fcholar : 
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but  as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry,  I 
cannot  perceive  it  was  any  deeper  than  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Boflu  and  Dacier,  from  whom  he 
has  tranfcribed  many  of  his  bed  refle<ilions.  The 
late  Mr.  Gildon  was  one  attached  to  Rymcr  by  a 
iimilar  way  of  thinking  and  ftudies.  They  were 
both  of  that  fpecies  of  criticks  who  are  deiirous  of 
difplaying  their  powers  rather  in  finding  faults, 
than  in  confulting  the  improvement  of  the  world; 
the  bypercriiical  part  of  the  fcience  of  criticifm. 

I  had  not  mentioned  the  modeft  liberty  I  have 
here  and  there  taken  of  animadverting  on  my  au- 
thor^  but  that  I  was  willing  to  obviate  in  time  the 
fplenetick  exaggerations  of  my  adverfaries  on  this 
head.  From  paft  experiments  I  have  reafon  to  be 
confcious,  in  what  light  this  attempt  may  be  placed: 
and  that  what  I  call  a  modejl  liberty  will,  by  a  little  of 
their  dexterity,  be  inverted  into  downright  impu^ 
ience.  From  a  hundred  mean  and  diihoneft  arti- 
fices  employed  to  difcredit  this  edition,  and  to  cry 
down  its  editor,  I  have  all  the  grounds  in  nature 
to  beware  of  attacks.  But  though  the  malice  of 
wit,  joined  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  verfification,  may 
furnifli  fome  ridicule ;  fadl,  I  hope,  will  be  able 
to  ftand  its  ground  againft  banter  and  gaiety. 

It  has  been  my  fate,  it  feems,  as  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  to  difcover  fome  anacbroniftns  in  our  author; 
which  might  have  flept  in  obfcurity  but  for  this 
Reftorcr^  as  Mr.  Pope  is  pleafed  affedionately  to 
ftyle  mc :  as  for  inftance,  where  Ariftotle  is  men- 
tioned by  Hedor  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  ;  and  Galen^ 
Cato,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Coriolanns. 
Thefe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  are  blunders,  which 
the  illiteracy  of  the  firft  publilhers  of  his  works 
has  fathered  upon  the  poet's  memory  :  //  not  being 
at  all  credible,  that  theje  could  be  the  errors  of  any 
man  who  had  the  leafi  tinllure  of  afchool^  or  the  leaj 
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conver/ation  with  fucb  as  bad.  But  I  have  fuffi- 
ciently  proved,  in  the  courfe  of  my  notes^  that  fuch 
anachromfms  were  the  cfFeft  of  poetick  licence, 
rather  than  of  ignorance  in  our  poet.  And  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  afk  a  modeft  queftion  by  the 
way,  why  may  not  I  reftore  an  anachronifm  really 
inaxle  by  our  author,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pope  take  the 
privilege  to  fix  others  upon  him,  which  he  never 
had  it  in  his  head  to  make;  as  i  may  venture  to 
affirm  he  had  not,  in  the  inftance  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  to  which  I  have  ipoke  in  the  proper 
place? 

But  who  (hall  dare  make  any  words  about  this 
freedom  of  Mr.  Pope's  towards  Shakfpeare,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  that,  in  his  fits  of  criticifm,  he 
makes  no  more  ceremony  with  good  Homer  him« 
felf  ?  To  try,  then,  a  criticifm  of  his  own  ad- 
vanctng :  in  the  8th  Book  of  T!be  Odyjfeyy  where 
Dcmodocus  fings  the  epifode  of  the  \o\cs  of  Mars 
and  Venus ;  and  that,  upon  their  being  taken^  in 
the  net  by  Vulcan, 

The  god  of  arms 


*'  Muft  pay  the  penalty  for  lawlefs  charms;" 

Mr*  Pope  is  fo  kind  gravely  to  inform  us,  "  That 
Homer  in  this,  as  in  many  other  places,  feems  to 
allude  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  where  death  was  the 
puniihment  of  adultery."  But  how  is  this  fignifi-* 
cant  obfervation  made  out  ?  Why,  who  can  poffibly 

objeifl  any   thing   to  the  contrary  ? Does  not 

Pau/anias  relate  that  Draco^  the  lawgiver  to  tbe 
Athenians^  granted  impunity  to  any  per/on  that  took 
revenge  upon  an  adulterer  ?  And  was  it  not  alfo  tbe 
injlitution  of  Solon,  that  if  any  one  took  an  adulterer 
in  tbe  fa^l,  he  might  ufe  him  as  he  pleafed?  Thefe 
things  are  very  true :  and  to  fee  what  a  good  me-» 
mory,  and  found,  judgment  in  conjunction,   can 
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atchicve  !  though  Homer's  date  is  not  determined 
down  to  a  iingle  year^  yet  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  he  lived  above  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore Draco  and  Solon :  and  that,  it  feemsi  has  made 
him/eem  to  allude  to  the  very  laws,  which  thefe 
two  Iegiflator§  propounded  above  three  hundred 
years  after.  If  this  inference  be  not  fomething 
like  an  anachronifm  or  prolepjis,  I  will  look  once 
more  into  my  lexicons  for  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  appears  to  me,  that  fomebody  befides 
Mars  and  Venus  has  been  caught  in  a  net  by  this 
epifode:  and  I  could  call  in  other  inftances,  to 
confirm  what  treacherous  tackle  this  net-work  is» 
if  not  cautioufly  handled. 

How  juft,  notwithftanding,  I  have  been  in  de- 
tecting the  anacbronifms  of  my  author,  and  in 
defending  him  for  the  ufe  of  them,  our  late  editor 
feems  to  think,  they  fliould  rather  have  flcpt  in 
obfcurity :  and  the  having  difcovered  them  is  fneered 
at,  as  a  fort  of  wrong-headed  fagacity. 

The  numerous  corrections  which  I  have  made 
of  the  poet's  text  in  my  Shakspeare  Reftored^  and 
which  the  publick  have  been  fo  kind  to  think  well 
of,  are,  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Pope's  laft  edition, 
flightingly  called  various  readings^  P^^JJ^^%  &c. 
He  confeifes  to  have  inferted  as  many  of  them  as 
he  judged  of  any  the  leaft  advantage  to  the  poet; 
but  fays,  that  the  whole  amounted  to  about  twenty-* 
five  words :  and  pretends  to  have  annexed  a  com* 
plete  lift  of  the  reft,  which  were  not  worth  his 
embracing.  Whoever  has  read  my  book  will,  at 
one  glance,  fee  how  in  both  thefe  points  veracity 
is  ftrained,  fo  an  injury  might  be  done.  Malus^ 
etji  obeffe  non  pote^  tamen  cogitat. 

Another  expedient  to  make  my  work  appear  of 
a  trifling  nature,  has  been  an  attempt  to  depreciate 
literal  critici/m.    To  this  end,  and  to  pay  a  fcrvile 
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compliment  to  Mr.  Pope,  an  anonymous  writer  ♦  has, 
like  a  Scotch  pedlar  in  wit,  unbraced  his  pack  on 
the  fubjedl.  But,  that  his  virulence  might  not 
fecm  to  be  levelled  iingly  at  me,  he  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  join  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  libel.  I  was 
in  hopes  we  fhould  have  been  both  abufed  with 
fmartnefs  of  fatire  at  leaft,  though  not  with  foli- 
dity  of  argument ;  that  it  might  have  been  worth 
(bme  reply  in  defence  of  the  fcience  attacked.  But 
I  may  fairly  fay  of  this  author,  as  Falftaff  does  of 
Poins : — Hang  bm,  baboon  !  bis  wit  is  as  ibick  as 
Tewkjbury  muftard ;  tbere  is  no  more  conceit  in  bim^ 
than  is  in  a  Mallet.  If  it  be  not  a  prophanation 
to  fet  the  opinion  of  the  divine  Longiitus  againil 
fuch  a  fcribbler,  he  tells  us  exprefsly,  "  That  to 
make  a  judgment  upon  words  (and  writings)  i$  the 
mod  confummate  fruit  of  much  experience.*'  f|  yif 
Tw»  Xiyfov  xpiirK  'aroXAiic  fri  'sriipa;  rtXi\jrot!o^  iirtyintiA». 
Whenever  words  are  depraved,  the  fenfe  of  courfc 
muft  be  corrupted ;  and  thence  the  reader  is  be- 
trayed into  a  falfe  meaning. 

If  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  received 
the  greatefl  advantages  imaginable  from  the  labours 
of  the  editors  and  criticks  of  the  two  laft  ages,  by 
whofe  aid  and  afliftance  the  grammarians  have  been 
enabled  to  write  infinitely  better  in  that  art  than 
even  the  preceding  grammarians,  who  wrote  when 
thofe  tongues  flouriftied  as  living  languages;  I 
fhould  account  it  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that,  by  the 
feint  eflay  I  have  made  in  this  work,  a  path  might 
be  chalked  out  for  abler  hands,  by  which  to  derive 
the  fame  advantages  to  our  own  tongue ;  a  tongue, 
which,  though  it  wants  none  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  an  univerfal  language,  yet,  as  a  noble 

4  David  Mallet.     Sec  his  poem  0/  Vnial  Critki/m^  Vol.  I.  of 
Us  works,  i2ino.  1759.    Rb^d. 
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writer  fays,  lifps  and  ftammcrs  as  in  its  cradle ; 
and  has  produced  little  more  towards  its  polifhing 
than  complaints  of  its  barbarity. 

Having  now  run  through  all  thofe  points,  which 
I  intended  (hould  make  any  part  of  this  diflerta- 
tion,  and  having  in  my/(?rw^r  edition  made  publick 
acknowledgments  of  the  affiftances  lent  me,  I  fliall 
conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  taken 
in  this. 

It  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
bulk  and  price  of  the  impreffion,  that  the  notes, 
wherever  they  would  admit  of  it,  might  be 
abridged:  for  which  reafon  I  have  curtailed  a 
great  quantity  of  fuch,  in  which  explanations  were 
too  prolix,  or  authorities  in  fupport  of  an  emenda- 
tion too  numerous:  and  many  I  have  entirely 
expunged,  which  were  judged  rather  verbofe  and 
declamatory  (and  fo  notes  merely  of  oftentacion) 
than  neceflary  or  inftrudive. 

The  few  literal  errors  which  had  efcaped  notice 
for  want  of  revifals,  in  the  former  edition,  arc 
here  reformed ;  and  the  pointing  of  innumerable 
pallages  is  regulated,  with  all  the  accuracy  I  am 
capable  of. 

I  fhall  decline  making  any  farther  declaration  of 
the  pains  I  have  taken  upon  my  author,  becaufc  it 
was  my  duty,  as  his  editor,  to  publifh  him  with 
my  beft  care  and  judgment;  and  becaufe  I  am 
fenfible,  all  fuch  declarations  are  conftrued  to  be 
laying  a  fort  of  debt  on  the  publick.  As  the 
former  edition  has  been  received  with  much  in- 
dulgence, I  ought  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  town  for  their  favourable  opinion  of  it;  and 
I  fhall  always  be  proud  to  think  that  encourage- 
ment the  beft  payment  I  can  hope  to  receive  from 
my  poor  ftudies. 


SIR   THOMAS    HANMER'S 

PREFACE, 


WHAT  the  publick  is  here  to  expecl  is  a  true 
and  correct  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  works, 
cleared  from  the  corruptions  with  which  they  have 
hitherto  abounded.  One  ofthe  great  admirers  of  this 
incomparable  author  hath  made  it  the  amufement 
of  his  leifure  hours  for  many  years  paft  to  look 
over  his  writings  with  a  careful  eye,  to  note  the 
obfcurities  and  abfurdities  introduced  into  the 
text,  and  according  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment 
to  reftore  the  genuine  fenfe  and  purity  of  it*  In 
this  he  propofed  nothing  to  himfelf,  but  his  private 
iatisfadtion  in  making  his  own  copy  as  perfed  as 
he  could :  but,  as  the  emendations  multiplied  upon 
his  hands,  other  gentlemen,  equally  fond  of  the 
author,  defired  to  fee  them,  and  fome  were  fo  kind 
as  to  give  their  affiftance,  by  communicating  their 
obfervations  and  conjedures  upon  difficult  pafTages 
which  had  occurred  to  them.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  work  growing  more  confiderable  than  was  at 
firft  expedcd,  they  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  into  it,  too  partial  perhaps  in  their  judg- 
ment, thought  it  worth  being  made  publick;  and 
he,  who  hath  with  difficulty  yielded  to  their  per- 
fuaiions,  is  far  from  dcfiring  to  reflect  upon  the 
late  editors  for  the  omiflions  and  defeats  which 
they  left  to  be  fupplied  by  others  who  fhould 
follow  them  in  the  fame  province.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thinks  the  world  much  obliged  to  them 
for  the  progrefs  they  made  in  weeding  out  fo  great 
a  number  of  blunders  and  miftakes  as  they  have 
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done ;  and  probably  he  who  hath  carried  on  the 
work  might  never  have  thought  of  fuch  an  under-^ 
taking,  if  he  had  not  found  a  coniiderable  part  fo 
done  to  his  hands. 

From  what  caufes  it  proceeded  that  the  works 
of  this  author,  in  the  firft  publication  of  them, 
were  more  injured  and  abufed  than  perhaps  any  that 
ever  pafled  the  prefs,  hath  been  fufBciently  ex- 
plained in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  which 
is  here  fubjoined,  and  there  needs  no  more  to  be 
faid  upon  that  fubjedl.  This  only  the  reader  is 
deiired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  corruptions  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  a  groffer  kind  than  can  be 
well  conceived  but  by  thofe  who  have  looked 
nearly  into  them ;  fo  in  the  correding  them  this 
rule  hath  been  moft  ftridlly  obferved,  not  to  give 
a  loofe  to  fancy,  or  indulge  a  licentious  fbirit  of 
criticifm,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  any  one  to  preiume  to 
judge  what  Shakfpeare  ou^ht  to  have  written,  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  difcover  truly  and  retrieve 
what  he  did  write :  and  fo  great  caution  hath  been 
ufed  in  this  refpedl,  that  no  alterations  have  been 
made,  but  what  the  fenfe  neceifarily  required,  what 
the  meafure  of  the  verfe  often  helped  to  point  out, 
and  what  the  fimilitude  of  words  in  the  falfe  read- 
ing and  in  the  true,  generally  fpeaking,  appeared 
very  well  to  juftify. 

Moft  of  thofe  paflagcs  are  here  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  rejeded  as  fpurious,  which 
were  ftigmatized  as  fuch  in  Mr.  Pope's  edition ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wiftied  that  more  had  then  under- 
gone the  fame  fentence.  The  promoter  of  the 
prefent  edition  hath  ventured  to  difcard  but  few 
more  upon  his  own  judgment,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  is  that  wretched  piece  of  ribaldry  in 
King  Henry  ibe  Fifths  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
French  princefs  and  an  old  gentlewoman,  improper 
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enough  as  it  is  all  in  French^  and  not  intelligible 
to  an  Englifh  audience^  and  yet  that  perhaps  is 
the  beft  thing  that  can  be  faid  of  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  more  of  that  low  fluff, 
which  difgraces  the  works  of  this  great  author, 
was  foiftcd  in  by  the  players  after  his  death,  to 
pleafe  the  vulgar  audiences  by  which  they  fub- 
filled :  and  though  fome  of  the  poor  witticifms  and 
conceits  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  his 
pen,  yet  as  he  hath  put  them  generally  into  the 
mouths  of  low  and  ignorant  people,  fo  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  wrote  for  the  ftage>  rude  and 
unpoliftied  as  it  then  was;  and  the  vicious  talle  of 
the  age  muft  (land  condemned  for  them,  iince  he 
hath  left  upon  record  a  fignal  proof  how  much  he 
defpifed  them.  In  his  play  of  The  Merchant  of 
yenice^  a,  clown  is  introduced  quibbling  in  a  mi- 
ferable  manner;  upon  which  one,  who  bears  the 
charadler  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  makes  the  following 
refledlion :  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  a  word! 
I  think  the  beft  grace  of  wit  will  fbortly  turn  into 
filence^  and  difcourfe  grow  commendable  in  no7ie  but 
parrots.  He  could  hardly  have  found  ftronger 
words  to  exprefs  his  indignation  at  thofe  falfe  pre- 
tences to  wit  then  in  vogue ;  and  therefore  though 
fuch  trafti  is  frequently  interfperfed  in  his  writings, 
it  would  be  unjufl  to  cad  it  as  an  imputation  upon 
his  tafte  and  judgment  and  character  as  a  writer. 

There  being  many  words  in  Shakfpeare  which 
are  grown  out  of  ufe  and  obfolete,  and  many  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages  which  are  not  enough 
naturalized  or  known  among  us,  a  glolTary  is  added 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  for  the  explanation  of  all 
thofe  terms  which  have  hitherto  been  fo  many 
ftumbling-blocks  to  the  generality  of  readers ; 
and  where  there  is  any  obfcurity  in  the  text,  not 
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arifing  from  the  words,  but  from  a  reference  to 
fome  antiquated  cuftoms  now  forgotten,  or  other 
caufes  of  that  kind,  a  note  is  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

With  thcfc  feveral  helps,  if  that  rich  vein  of 
fenfe  which  runs  through  the  works  of  this  author 
can  be  retrieved  in  every  part,  and  brought  to 
appear  in  its  true  light,  and  if  it  may  be  hoped^ 
without  prcfumption,  that  this  is  here  eifeded; 
they  who  love  and  admire  him  will  receive  a  new 
picafurc,  and  all  probably  will  be  more  ready  to 
join  in  doing  him  juftice,  who  does  great  honour 
to  his  country  as  a  rare  and  perhaps  a  fingular 
genius  ;  one  who  hath  attained  an  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  thofe  two  great  branches  of  poetry, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  different  as  they  are  in  their 
natures  from  each  other;  and  who  may  be  faid 
without  partiality  to  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled, 
in  both  kinds,  the  beft  writers  of  any  age  or 
country,  who  have  thought  it  glory  enough  to 
diftinguifh  themfclves  in  either. 

Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care  to 
dignify  the  works  of  their  mod  celebrated  poets 
with  the  faireft  impreffions  beautified  with  the 
ornaments  of  fculpture,  well  may  our  Shakfpearc 
be  thought  to  deferve  no  Icfs  confidcration :  and 
as  a  frefli  acknowledgment  hath  lately  been  paid 
to  his  merit,  and  a  nigh  regard  to  his  name  and 
memory,  by  ercdling  his  ftatue  at  a  publick  cx- 
pencc;  fo  it  is  defired  that  this  new  edition  of  his 
works,  which  hath  coft  fome  attention  and  care, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  another  fmall  monument 
dcligned  and  dedicated  to  his  honour. 


DR.    WARBURTON'S 

PREFACE. 


IT  hath  been  no  unufual  thing  for  writers,  when 
diflatisiied  with  the  patronage  or  judgment  of 
their  own  times,  to  appeal  to  pofterity  for  a  fair 
hearing.  Some  have  even  thought  fit  to  apply  to 
it  in  the  firft  inftance ;  and  to  decline  acquaintance 
with  the  publick^  till  envy  and  prejudice  had 
quite  fubfided..  But,  of  all  thetrufters  to  futurity, 
commend  me  to  the  author  of  the  followino;  poems, 
who  not  only  left  it  to  time  to  do  him  juKice  as  ic 
would,  but  to  find  him  out  as  it  could.  For, 
what  between  too  great  attention  to  his  profit  as  a 
player,  and  too  little  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet,* 
his  works,  left  to  the  care  of  door-keepers  and 
prompters,  hardly  efcaped  the  common  fate  of  thofe 
writings,  how  good  foever,  which  arc  abandoned 
to  their  own  fortune,  and  unprotcdcd  by  party  or 
cabal.  At  length,  indeed,  they  ftruggled  into 
light;  but  fo  dilguifed  and  travelled,  that  no 
claflick  author,  after  having  run  ten  fccular  ftagcs 
through  the  blind  cloiflers  of  monks  and  canons, 
ever  came  out  in  half  fo  maimed  and  mangled  a 
condition.  But  for  a  full  account  of  his  difordcrs, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  difcourfe  which 
follows,^  and  turn  myfelf  to  confidcr  the  remedies 
that  have  been  applied  to  them. 

Shakfpeare's  works,  when  they  efcaped  the  players^ 
did  not  fall  into  much  better  hands  when  they 
came   amongft  printers   and    bookfellcrs  ;    who, 
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to  fay  the  truth,  had  at  firft  but  fmall  encourage* 
ment  for  putting  him  into  a  better  condition. 
The  ftubborn  nonfcnfe,  with  which  he  was  in- 
crufted,occafioned  his  lying  long  negleded  amongfl 
the  common  lumber  of  the  ftage-  And  when  that 
refiftlefs  fplendor,  which  now  (hoots  all  around 
him,  had,  by  degrees,  broke  through  the  (hell 
of  thofe  impurities,  his  dazzled  admirers  became 
as  fuddenly  infenfible  to  the  extraneous  fcurf  that 
ftill  fluck  upon  him,  as  they  had  been  before  to 
the  native  beauties  that  lay  under  it.  So  that,  as 
then  he  was  thought  not  to  deferve  a  cure,  he  was 
now  fuppofed  not  to  need  any. 

His  growing  eminence,  however,  required  that 
he  (hould  be  ufed  with  ceremony;  and  he  foon  had 
his  appointment  of  an  editor  in  form.  But  the 
bookfeller,  whofe  dealing  was  with  wits,  having 
learnt  of  them,  I  know  not  what  fitly  maxim,  that 
none  but  a  poet  Jhould  prefume  to  meddle  with  a  poet^ 
engaged  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rowe  to  undertake 
this  employment.  A  wit  indeed  he  was ;  but  (b 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
criticifm,  that  he  did  not  even  collate  or  confult 
the  firft  editions  of  the  work  he  undertook  to 
publiih;  but  contented  himfelf  with  giving  us  a 
meagre  account  of  the  author's  life,  interlarded 
with  fome  common-place  fcraps  from  his  writings. 
The  truth  is,  Shakfpeare*s  condition  was  yet  but 
ill  undcrflood.  The  nonfenfe,  now,  by  confent» 
received  for  his  own,  was  held  in  a  kind  of  re- 
verence for  its  age  and  author;  and  thus  it  con- 
tinued till  another  great  poet  broke  the  charm,  by 
ihewing  us,  that  the  higher  we  went,  the  lefs  of  it 
was  ftill  to  be  found. 

For  the  proprietors,  not  difcouraged  by  their 
firft  unfuccefsful  effort,  in  due  time,  made  a  fe- 
cond;  and,  though  they  ftill  fhick  to  their  poets^ 
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with  infinitely  more  fuccefs  in  their  choice  of 
Mr.  Pope,  who,  by  the  mere  force  of  an  uncommon 
genius,  without  any  particular  ftudy  or  profeflion 
of  this  art,  difchargcd  the  great  parts  of  it  fo 
well,  as  to  make  his  edition  the  befl  foundation  for 
all  ftirthcr  improvements.  He  feparated  the  ge- 
nuine from  the  fpurious  plays;  and,  with  equal 
judgment,  though  not  always  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs, attempted  to  clear  the  genuine  plays  from  the 
interpolated  fcenes:  he  then  confulted  the  old 
editions;  and,  by  a  careful  collation  of  them, 
rediified  the  faulty,  and  fupplied  the  imperfedl 
reading,  in  a  great  number  of  places :  and  laftly^ 
in  an  admirable  preface,  hath  drawn  a  general,  but 
very  lively  (ketch  of  Shakfpeare's  poetick  cha- 
rader;  and,  in  the  corredcd  text,  marked  out 
thofe  peculiar  ftrokes  of  genius  which  were  mod 
proper  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  that  charaAer. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Pope.  And  although  much  more 
was  to  be  done  before  Shakfpeare  could  be  reftorcd 
to  himfelf  (fuch  as  amending  the  corrupted  text 
where  the  printed  books  afford  no  alTiftance;  ex- 
plaining his  licentious  phrafeology  and  obfcure 
allulions;  and  illuflrating  the  beauties  of  his 
poetry) ;  yet,  with  great  modefty  and  prudence, 
our  illuflriou5  editor  left  this  to  the  critick  by 
profeflion. 

But  nothing  will  give  the  common  reader  a  better 
idea  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  than  the 
two  attempts  which  have  been  fince  made  by  Mr. 
Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  oppofition 
to  it ;  who,  although  they  concerned  themfelves 
only  in  the  firfl  of  thefe  three  parts  of  criticifm,  the 
rcjloring  the  text^  (without  any  conception  of  the 
fecondy  or  venturing  even  to  touch  upon  the  thirds) 
yet  fucceedcd  fo  very  ill  in  it,  that  they  left  their 
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author  in  ten  times  a  worfe  condition  than  they 
found  him.  But,  as  it  was  my  ill  fortune  to  have 
fome  accidental  connedlions  with  thefe  two  gentle- 
men, it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  concerning  them. 

The  one  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  poor  man ; 
the  other  as  a  poor  critick :  and  to  each  of  them, 
at  different  times,  I  communicated  a  great  number 
of  obfervations,  which  they  managed,  as  they  faw 
fit,  to  the  relief  of  their  feveral  diflrelTes.  As  to 
Mr.  Theobald,  who  wanted  money,  I  allowed  him 
to  print  what  I  gave  him  for  his  own  advantage; 
and  he  allowed  himfelf  in  the  liberty  of  taking  one 
part  for  his  own,  and  fequeftering  another  for  the 
benefit,  as  I  fuppofcd,  of  fome  future  edition. 
But,  as  to  the  Oxford  editor,  who  wanted  nothing 
but  what  he  might  very  well  be  without,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  critick,  I  could  not  fo  eafily  forgive 
him  for  trafficking  with  my  papers  without  my 
knowledge;  and,  when  that  projedl  failed,  for 
employing  a  number  of  my  conjedlures  in  his  edi- 
tion againft  my  exprefs  defire  not  to  have  that 
honour  done  unto  me. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  naturally  turned  to  induftry 
and  labour.  What  he  read  he  could  tranfcribe: 
but,  as  what  he  thought,  if  ever  he  did  think,  he 
could  but  ill  exprefs,  fo  he  read  on;  and  by  that 
means  got  a  characSlcr  of  learning,  without  rifquing, 
to  every  obfcrvcr,  the  imputation  of  wanting  a 
better  talent.  By  a  punctilious  collation  of  the 
old  books,  he  corrcdcd  what  was  manifeftly  wrong 
in  the  laiter  editions,  by  what  was  manifeftly  right 
in  the  earlier.  And  this  is  his  real  merit ;  and  the 
whole  of  it.  For  where  the  phrafe  was  very  obfo- 
letc  or  licentious  in  the  covwion  books,  or  only 
flightly  corrupted  in  the  o/bery  he  wanted  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  progrefs  and  various  ftages  of 
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the  Engliih  tongue,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarity  of  Shakfpeare's  language,  to  under- 
Hand  what  was  right ;  nor  had  he  either  common 
judgment  to  fee,  or  critical  fagacity  to  amend,  what 
was  manifeftly  faulty.  Hence  he  generally  exerts 
his  conjecflural  talent  in  the  wrong  place :  he  tam- 
pers with  what  is  found  in  the  common  books ;  and, 
in  the  old  ones,  omits  all  notice  of  variations^  the 
lenfe  of  which  he  did  not  underftand. 

How  the  Oxford  editor  came  to  think  himfeif 
qualified  for  this  office,  from  which  his  whole 
courfe  of  life  had  been  fo  remote,  is  Hill  more 
difficult  to  conceive.  For  whatever  parts  he  might 
have  either  of  genius  or  erudition,  he  was  abfo- 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  criticifm,  as  well  as 
of  the  poetry  of  that  time,  and  the  language  of 
his  author.  And  fo  far  from  a  thought  of  exa- 
mining the  firft  editions,  that  he  even  negleded  to 
compare  Mr.  Pope's,  from  which  he  printed  his 
own,  with  Mr.  Theobald's ;  whereby  he  loft  the 
advantage  of  many  fine  lines,  which  the  other  had 
recovered  from  the  old  quartos.  Where  he  trufts 
to  his  own  fagacity,  in  what  affcAs  the  fenfe,  his 
conjecftures  are  generally  abfurd  and  extravagant, 
and  violating  every  rule  of  criticifm.  Though,  in 
this  rage  of  correcting,  he  was  not  abfolutely  def- 
titute  of  all  art.  For,  having  a  number  of  my  con- 
jedures  before  him,  he  took  as  many  of  them  as 
he  faw  fit,  to  work  upon ;  and  by  changing  them 
to  fomething,  he  thought,  fynonymous  or  iimilar, 
he  made  them  his  own  ;  and  fo  became  a  critick  at 
a  cheap  expence.  But  how  well  he  hath  fuccecded 
in  this,  as  likewife  in  his  conjedures,  which  are 
properly  his  own,  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  my 
remarks :  though,  as  he  hath  declined  to  give  the 
reafons  for  his  interpolations,  he  hath  not  afforded 
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me  fo  fair  a  hold  of  him  as  Mr.  Theobald  hath 
done,  who  was  lefs  cautious.  But  his  principal 
obje<S  was  to  reform  his  author's  numbers ;  and 
this,  which  he  hath  done,  on  every  occafion,  by  the 
infertion  or  omiflion  of  a  fet  of  harmlefs  uncon- 
ccrning  expletives,  makes  up  the  grofs  body  of  his 
innocent  correcftions.  And  fo,  in  fpite  of  that 
extreme  negligence  in  numbers,  which  diftinguifhes 
the  firft  dramatick  writers,  he  hath  tricked  up  the 
old  bard,  from  head  to  foot,  in  all  the  finical  ex- 
adlnefs  of  a  modern  meafurcr  of  fyllables. 

For  the  reft,  all  the  corredions,  which  thefe  two 
editors  have  made  on  any  reafonable  foundation, 
are  here  admitted  into  the  text;  and  carefully  af- 
iigned  to  their  refpeftive  authors:  a  piece  of  juftice 
which  the  Oxford  editor  never  did ;  and  which  the 
other  was  not  always  fcrupulous  in  obferving  to- 
wards me.  To  conclude  with  them  in  a  word^ 
they  feparately  pofleffed  thofe  two  qualities  which, 
more  than  any  other,  have  contributed  to  bring  the 
art  of  criticifm  into  difrepute,  dulnejs  of  appreben-^ 
Jiofiy  and  extravagance  of  conje^ure. 

I  am  now  to  give  fome  account  of  the  prefent 
undertaking.  For  as  to  all  thofe  things  which  have 
been  publifhed  under  the  titles  of  EJfays^  Remarks^ 
Obfervations^  ^c.  on  Shakfpeare^  (if  you  except 
fome  critical  notes  on  Macbeth^  given  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  a  projc(^tcd  edition,  and  written,  as  appears^ 
by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,)  the  reft  are  abfo- 
lutely  below  a  ferious  notice. 

The  whole  a  critick  can  do  for  an  author,  who 
deferves  his  fcrvice,  is  to  corred:  the  faulty  text; 
to  remark  the  peculiarities  of  language ;  to  illuf- 
trate  the  obfcurc  allufions;    and  to  explain  the 
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beauties  and  defefts  of  fentiment  or  compofition. 
And  furely,  if  ever  author  had  a  claim  to  this  fer- 
vice,  it  was  our  Shakfpeare ;  who,  widely  excel- 
ling in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  hath  given 
to  his  infinitely  varied  pictures  of  it,  fuch  truth  of 
defign,  fuch  force  of  drawing,  fuch  beauty  of 
colouring,  as  was  hardly  ever  equalled  by  any 
writer,  whether  his  aim  was  the  ufe,  or  only  the 
entertainment  of  mankind.  The  notes  in  this 
edition,  therefore,  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
criticifm. 

I.  The  firft  fort  is  employed  in  refloring  the 
poet's  genuine  text ;  but  in  thofe  places  only  where 
it  labours  with  inextricable  nonfenfe.  In  which, 
how  much  foever  I  may  have  given  fcope  to  criti- 
cal conjefture,  where  the  old  copies  failed  me,  I 
have  indulged  nothing  to  fancy  or  imagination; 
but  have  religioufly  obferved  the  fevere  canons  of 
literal  criticifin,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  reafons 
accompanying  every  alteration  of  the  common  text^ 
Nor  would  a  different  condu<5l  have  become  a  cri- 
tick,  whofe  greatcft  attention,  in  this  part,  was  to 
vindicate  the  eftablifhed  reading  from  interpola- 
tions occafioncd  by  the  fanciful  extravagancies  of 
others.  I  once  intended  to  have  given  the  reader 
a  body  of  canons^  for  literal  criticifm,  drawn  out  in 
form ;  as  well  fuch  as  concern  the  art  in  general, 
as  thofe  that  arife  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
ilances  of  our  author's  works  in  particular.  And 
this  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  to  give  the  unlearned 
reader  z,]\x^  idea,  and  confequently  a  better  opinion 
of  the  art  of  criticifm,  now  funk  very  low  in  the 
popular  eftcem,  by  the  attempts  of  fome  who 
would  needs  exercifc  it  without  either  natural  or 
acquired  talents ;  and  by  the  ill  fucccfs  of  others, 
who  fcpmed  to  have  loft  both,  when  they  came  to 
try  them  upon  Engliih  authors.      Secondly,  To 
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deter  the  unlearned  writer  from  wantonly  trifling 
with  an  art  he  is  a  ftrangcr  to,  at  the  expcnce  of 
his  own  reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  the  text 
of  cftablifticd  authors.  But  thefe  ufes  may  be  well 
fupplicd  by  what  is  occafionally  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  remarks. 

II.  The  fccond  fort  of  notes  conlifts  in  an  ex- 
planation of  the  author's  meaning,  when  by  one 
or  more  of  thefe  caufes  it  becomes  obfcure ;  either 
from  a  licentious  ufe  of  terms^  or  a  hard  or  ungram^ 
matical  conjhiittion\  or  laftly.  Worn  far^-f etched  or 
quaint  allujions. 

I.  This  licentious  ufe  of  words  is  almoft  pecu- 
liar to  the  language  of  Shakfpeare.  To  common 
terms  he  hath  affixed  meanings  of  his  own,  un- 
authorized by  ufe,  and  not  to  be  juftified  by  ana- 
logy. And  this  liberty  he  hath  taken  with  the 
nobled  parts  of  fpcech,  fuch  as  mixed  modes  \  which^ 
as  they  are  moft  fufceptible  of  abufe,  fo  their  abufe 
moft  hurts  the  clcarnefs  of  the  difcourfe.  The 
criticks  (to  whom  Shakfpeare's  licence  was  ftill  as 
much  a  fecret  as  his  meaning  which  that  licence 
had  obfcured)  fell  into  two  contrary  miftakes;  but 
equally  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  his  writings. 
For  fome  of  them,  obferving  a  darknefs  that  per- 
vaded his  whole  cxprcffion,  have  cenfured  him  for 
confufion  of  ideas  and  inaccuracy  of  reafoning. 
///  the  neighing  of  a  horfe  (fays  Rymer)  or  in  the 
growling  of  a  majliff^  there  is  a  meanings  there  is  a 
lively  expreffion^  and^  may  1  fay^  more  humanity  than 
many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakfpeare.  The 
ignorance  of  which  ccnfure  is  of  a  piece  with  its 
brutality.  The  truth  is,  no  one  thought  clearer, 
or  argued  more  clofcly,  than  this  immortal  bard. 
But  his  fuperiority  of  genius  lefs  needing  the  in- 
tervention of  words  in  the  adt  of  thinking,  when 
he  came  to  draw  out  his  contemplations  into  dif- 
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courfc,  he  took  up  (as  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
torrent  of  his  matter)  with  the  firft  words  that  lay 
in  his  way ;  and  if,  amongft  thefe,  there  were  two 
mixed  modes  that  had  but  a  principal  idea  in  com- 
mon^ it  was  enough  for  him ;  he  regarded  them  as 
fynonymous,  and  would  ufe  the  one  for  the  other 

without  fear   or   fcruple. Again,   there    have 

been  others,  fuch  as  the  two  laft  editors,  who  have 
fallen  into  a  contrary  extreme;  and  regarded 
Shakfpeare's  anomalies  (as  we  may  call  them} 
amongil  the  corruptions  of  his  text;  which,  there- 
fore, they  have  cafhiered  in  great  numbers,  to 
make  room  for  a  jargon  of  their  own.  This  hath 
put  me  to  additional  trouble ;  for  I  had  not  only 
their  interpolations  to  throw  out  again,  but  the 
genuine  text  to  replace,  and  eftablifh  in  its  Head; 
which,  in  many  cafes,  could  not  be  done  without 
(hewing  the  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  terms,  and  ex- 
plaining the  caufes  which  led  the  poet  to  fo  per- 
verfe  a  ufe  of  them.  I  had  it  once,  indeed,  in 
my  defign,  to  give  a  general  alphabetick  glojfary 
of  thofe  terms ;  but  as  each  of  them  is  explained 
in  its  proper  place,  there  feemed  the  lefs  occafion 
for  fuch  an  index. 

2.  The  poet's  hard  and  unnatural  conftrudlion 
had  a  different  original.  This  was  the  effeft  of 
miftaken  art  and  defign.  The  publick  tafte  was 
in  its  infancy;  and  delighted  (as  it  always  docs 
during  that  ftate)  in  the  high  and  turgid;  which 
leads  the  writer  to  difguifc  a  vulgar  cxprclTion  with 
hard  and  forced  conflruft ion,  whereby  the  fentence 
frequently  becomes  cloudy  and  dark.  Here  his 
criticks  ihcw  their  modefty,  and  leave  him  to  him- 
felf.  For  the  arbitrary  change  of  a  word  doth  little 
towards  difpelling  an  obfcurity  that  arifeth,  not 
from  the  licentious  ufe  of  a  fingle  term,  but  from 
ihe  unnatural  arrangement  of  a  whole  fentence. 
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And  they  rifqued  nothing  by  their  filence.  For 
Shakfpeare  was  too  clear  in  fame  to  be  fufpedted 
of  a  want  of  meaning;  and  too  high  in  fafhion  for 
any  one  to  own  he  needed  a  critick  to  find  it  out. 
Not  but,  in  his  beft  works,  we  muft  allow,  he  is 
often  fo  natural  and  flowing,  fo  pure  and  corredt, 
that  he  is  even  a  model  for  ftyle  and  language. 

3.  As  to  his  far-fetched  and  quaint  allufions. 
thefe  are  often  a  cover  to  common  thoughts;  juft 
as  his  hard  conflrudlion  is  to  common  expremon. 
When  they  are  not  fo,  the  explanation  of  them  has 
this  further  advantage,  that,  in  clearing  the  ob- 
fcurity,  you  frequently  difcover  fome  latent  conceit 
not  unworthy  of  his  genius, 

III.  The  third  and  laft  fort  of  notes  is  concerned 
in  a  critical  explanation  of  the  author's  beauties 
and  defedls ;  but  chiefly  of  his  beauties,  whether 
in  fl:yle,  thought,  fentiment,  charadler,  or  com- 
pofition.  An  odd  humour  of  finding  fault  hath 
long  prevailed  amongft  the  criticks;  as  if  nothing 
were  worth  remarking^  that  did  not,  at  the  fame 
time,  deferve  to  be  reproved.  Whereas  the  pub- 
lick  judgment  hath  lefs  need  to  be  affifted  in  what 
it  fhall  rejcdl,  than  in  what  it  ought  to  prize;  men 
being  generally  more  ready  at  fpying  faults  than  in 
difcovering  beauties.  Nor  is  the  value  they  fet 
upon  a  work,  a  certain  proof  that  they  underftand 
it.  For  it  is  ever  feen,  that  half  a  dozen  voices  of 
credit  give  the  lead:  and  if  the  public  chance  to 
be  in  good  humour,  or  the  author  much  in  their 
favour,  the  people  are  fure  to  follow.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  true  critick  hath  fo  frequently  attached 
himfelf  to  works  ofeftablifhed  reputation;  not  to 
teach  the  world  to  admire^  which,  in  thofe  circum* 
fiances,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  are  apt  enough  to  do 
of  thcmfelves;  but  to  teach  them  how,  with  reafon 
to  admire:  no  eafy  matter,  I  will  alTur^  you,  pn  (h« 
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fubjedt  in  queftion:  for  though  it  be  very  true,  as 
Mr.  Pope  hath  obfervcd,  that  Shakfpeare  is  the 
faireft  and  fulleft  fubjeli  for  criticifm^  yet  it  is  not 
fuch  a  fort  of  criticifm  as  may  be  raifed  me- 
chanically on  the  rules  which  Dacier,  Rapin,  and 
BofTu,  have  coUcded  from  antiquity;  and  of  which, 
fuch  kind  of  writers  as  Rymer,  Gildon,  Dennis, 
and  Oldmixon,  have  only  gathered  and  chewed 
the  hulks:  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  to  be  formed 
on  the  plan  of  thofe  crude  and  fuperficial  judg- 
ments, on  books  and  things,  with  which  a  certain 
celebrated  paper ^  fo  much  abounds;  too  good 
indeed  to  be  named  with  the  writers  lail  mentioned, 
but  being  unluckily  miftaken  for  a  models  becaufe 
it  was  an  original^  it  hath  given  rife  to  a  deluge  of 
the  worft  fort  of  critical  jargon;  I  mean  that 
which  looks  mofl  like  fenfe.  But  the  kind  of 
criticifm  here  required,  is  fuch  as  judgeth  our 
author  by  thofe  only  laws  and  principles  on  which 
he  wrote.  Nature,  and  Common-sense. 

Our  obfervations,  therefore,  being  thus  extenfivc, 
will,  I  prefume,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  this  favourite  poet,  without  drawing 
out  his  character,  as  was  once  intended,  in  a  con- 
tinued difcourfe. 

Thefe,  fuch  as  they  are,  were  among  my  younger 
amufements,  when,  many  years  ago,  1  ufed  to  turn 
over  thefe  fort  of  writers  to  unbend  myfelf  from 
more  ferious  applications :  and  what  certainly  the 
publick  at  this  time  of  day  had  never  been  troubled 
with,  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  two  laft  editors, 
and  the  perfuafions  of  dear  Mr.  Pope ;  whofe  me- 
mory and  name. 


•  fempcr  acerbum. 


••  Semper  honoratum  (fie  Di  voluiftis)  habcbo,'* 
"'  ThcSpcaator.     Reed, 
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He  was  dcfirous  I  fiiould  give  a  new  edition  of  this 
poet,  as  he  thought  it  might  contribute  to  put  a 
ftop  to  a  prevailing  folly  of  altering  the  text  of  ce* 
lebrated  authors  without  talents  or  judgment. 
And  he  was  willing  that  bis  edition  ihould  be 
melted  down  into  mine^  as  it  would,  he  faid,  afford 
him  (fo  great  is  the  modefty  of  an  ingenuous 
temper)  a  fit  opportunity  of  confefling  his  mi  (lakes/ 
In  memory  of  our  friendihip,  I  have,  therefore^ 
made  it  our  joint  edition.  His  admirable  pre^e 
is  here  added ;  all  his  notes  are  given,,  with  his 
name  annexed ;  the  fcenes  are  divided  according 
to  his  regulation;  and  the  moil  beautiful  pafiages 
diftinguifhed,  as  in  his  book,  with  inverted  commss. 
In  imitation  of  him,  I  have  done  the  fame  by  as 
many  others  as  I  thought  mofl  deferving  of  the 
reader's  attention,  and  have  marked  them  with 
doubk  commas. 

If,  from  all  this,  Shakfpeare  or  good  letters  have 
received  any  advantage,  and  the  publick  any  bene^ 
fit,  or  entertainment,  the  thanks  are  due  to  the 
proprietors^  who  have  been  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
curing this  edition.  And  I  fhould  be  unjuft  to 
ieveral  deferving  men  of  a  reputable  and  ufefui 
profeflion,  if  I  did  not,  on  this  occaiion,  acknow- 
ledge the  fair  dealing  I  have  always  found  amongft 
them ;  and  profefs  my  fenfe  of  the  unjuft  prejudice 
which  lies  againft  them ;  whereby  they  have  been, 
hitherto,  unable  to  procure  that  fecurity  for  their 
property,  which  they  fee  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  enjoy.  A  prejudice  in  part  ariiing  firon^ 
the  frequent  piracies  (as  they  are  called)  committed- 
by  members  of  their  own  body.  But  fuch  kind  of 
members  no  body  is  without.  And  it  would  be 
hard  that  this  fliould  be  turned  to  the  difcredit  of 

*  See  his  Letters  to  me. 
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the  honeft  part  of  the  profeffion,  who  fufFer  more 
I  from  fuch  injuries  than  any  other  men.  It  hath, 
in  part  too,  arifen  from  the  clamours  of  profligate 
fcribblers,  ever  ready,  for  a  piece  of  money,  to 
proflitute  their  bad  fenfe  for  or  againft  any  caufe 
profane  or  facred ;  or  in  any  fcandal  publick  or 
private :  thcfe  meeting  with  little  encouragement 
from  men  of  account  in  the  trade  (who,  even  ia 
this  enlightened  age,  arc  not  the  very  worft  judgea 
or  rewarders  of  merit,)  apply  themfelves  to  people 
of  condition ;  and  fupport  their  importunities  by 
iaife  complaints  againit  bookfellers. 

But  I  fhould  now,  perhaps,  rather  think  of  my 
own  apology,  than  bufy  myfeif  in  the  defence  of 
others.  I  fliall  have  fome  Tartuffe  ready,  on  the 
firfl  appearance  of  this  edition,  to  call  out  again^ 
and  tell  me,  that  Ifuffer  my/elf  to  be  wholly  diverted 
from  my  purpofe  by  thefe  matters  U/s  fuitable  to  my 
clerical  prof ejfton.  "  Well,  but  (fays  a  friend)  why  not 
take  fo  candid  an  intimation  in  good  part?  With- 
draw yourfelf  again,  as  you  are  bid,  into  the  cle- 
rical pale;  examine  the  records  of  facred  and 
profane  antiquity ;  and,  on  them,  eredt  a  work  to 
the  confufion  of  infidelity."  Why,  I  have  done 
all  this»  and  more :  and  hear  now  what  the  fame 
men  have  faid  to  it.  They  tell  me,  /  have  wrote 
to  the  wrong  ami  injury  of  religion^  and  furnifhed  out 
more  handles  for  unbelievers.  **  Oh  1  now  the  fecret 
is  out;  and  you  may  have  your  pardon,  I  find, 
upon  caficr  terms.     It  is  only  to  write  no  more." 

Good  gentlemen !  and  (hall  I  not  oblige  them  ? 

They  would  gladly  obJimSI  my  way  to  thofe  things 
which  every  man,  who  endeavours  well  in  his  pro— 
feflion,  muft  needs  think  he  has  fome  claim  to, 
when  he  fees  them  given  to  thofe  who  never  did 
endeavour;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  would  deter 
me  from  taking  thofe  advantages  which  letters 
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enable  me  to  procure  for  myfelf.  If  then  I  am  to 
write  no  more  (though  as  much  out  of  my  pro- 
feflion  as  they  may  pleafe  to  reprefent  this  work, 
I  fufpcdl  their  modefty  would  not  infill  on  a  fcru- 
tiny  of  our  fevcral  applications  of  this  profane 
profit  and  their  purer  gains,)  if,  I  fay,  I  am  to 
write  no  more,  let  me  at  leaft  give  the  publick,  ^ho 
have  a  better  pretence  to  demand  it  of  me,  fome 
reafon  for  my  prefenting  them  with  thefe  amufe- 
xnents :  which,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  may 
be  excufed  by  the  beft  and  faireft  examples ;  and, 
what  is  more,  may  be  juftified  on  the  furcr  reafon 
of  things. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name  confe- 
crated  to  immortality  by  his  virtue  and  eloquence, 
is  known  to  have  been  fo  fond  of  Arifliophanes,  aa 
to  wake  with  him  at  his  fludies,  and  to  deep  with 
him  under  his  pillow :  and  I  never  heard  that  this 
was  objedled  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preaching, 
not  even  in  thofe  times  of  pure  zeal  and  primitive 
religion.  Yet,  in  refpedt  of  Shakfpearc's  great 
fcnfe,  Arifl:ophanes's  beft  wit  is  but  buffoonery ; 
and,  in  comparifon  of  Arifl:ophanes*s  freedoms, 
Shakfpeare  writes  with  the  purity  of  a  vefl:al.  But 
they  will  fay,  St.  Chryfoftom  contradled  a  fondnefs 
for  the  comick  poet  for  the  fake  of  bis  Greek.  To 
this,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  to  reply.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  infinuate  fo  unfcholar-like  a  thing,  as 
if  we  had  the  fame  ufe  for  good  Englifli,  that  a 
Greek  had  for  his  Attic k  elegance.  Critick  Kufter, 
in  a  tadc  and  language  peculiar  to  grammarians 
of  a  certain  order,  hath  decreed,  that  the  hiftoty 
and  chronology  of  Greek  'words  is  the  moft  SOLID 
entertainment  of  a  man  of  letters. 

I  fly  then  to  a  higher  example,  much  nearer 
home,  and  ftill  more  in  point,  the  famous  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford.     This  illuftrious   body,    which 
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which  hath  long  fo  juftly  held,  and  with  fuch  equity 
difpenfed,  the  chief  honours  of  the  learned  worlds 
thought  good  letters  fo  much  interefted  in  corre<fl 
editions  of  the  beft  Englifti  writers,  that  they, 
very  lately,  in  their  publick  capacity,  undertook 
one  of  this  very  author  by  fubfcription.  And  if 
the  editor  hath  not  difcharged  his  talk  with  fuitable 
abilities  for  one  fo  much  honoured  by  them,  this 
was  not  their  fault,  but  his,  who  thruft  himfelf  in- 
to the  employment.  After  fuch  an  example,  it 
would  be  weakening  any  defence  to  feek  further 
for  authorities.  All  that  can  be  now  decently 
urged,  is  the  reafon  of  the  thing;  and  this  I  {hall  do, 
more  for  the  fake  of  that  truly  venerable  body  than 
my  own. 

Of  all  the  literary  exercitations  of  fpeculative 
men,  whether  defigned  for  the  ufe  or  entertainment 
of  the  world,  there  are  none  of  fo  much  importance 
or  what  are  more  our  immediate  concern,  than 
thofe  which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our 
nature.  Others  may  exercife  the  reafon,  or  amufe 
the  imagination ;  but  thcfe  only  can  improve  the 
heart,  and  form  the  human  mind  to  wifdom. 
Now,  in  this  fcience,  our  Shakfpeare  is  confeffed 
to  occupy  the  foremoft  place;  whether  we  confider 
the  amazing  fagacity  with  which  he  inveftigates 
every  hidden  fpring  and  wheel  of  human  action ; 
or  his  happy  manner  of  communicating  this  know- 
ledge, in  the  juft  and  living  paintings  which  he 
has  given  us  of  all  our  paffions,  appetites,  and 
purfuits.  Thefe  afford  a  leflbn  which  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated,  or  tooconftantly  inculcated; 
and,  ro  engage  the  reader's  due  attention  to  it, 
hath  been  one  of  the  principal  objeds  of  this 
edition. 

Vol.  I.  N 
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As  this  fcience  (whatever  profound  philofophcrs 
may  think)  is,  to  the  reft,  in  things  i  fo,  in  words, 
(whatever  fupercilious  pedants  may  talk)  every 
one's  mother  tongue  is  to  all  other  languages. 
This  hath  ftill  been  the  fentiment  of  nature  and 
true  wifdom.  Hence,  the  greateft  men  of  anti- 
quity never  thought  themfelvcs  better  employed, 
than  in  cultivating  their  own  country  idiom.  So 
Lycurgus  did  honour  to  Sparta,  in  giving  the  firft 
complete  edition  of  Homer ;  and  Cicero  to  Rome, 
in  correding  the  works  of  Lucretius.  Nor  do  we 
want  examples  of  the  fame  good  fenfe  in  modem 
times>  even  amidft  the  cruel  inroads  that  art  and 
fafliion  have  made  upon  nature  and  the  fimplicity 
of  wifdom.  Menage,  the  greateft  name  in  France 
for  all  kinds  of  philologick  learning,  prided  him- 
felf  in  writing  critical  notes  on  their  beft  lyrick 
poet  Malherbe :  and  our  greater  Selden,  when  he 
thought  it  might  refled  credit  on  his  country,  did 
not  difdain  even  to  comment  a  very  ordinary  pocr^ 
one  Michael  Drayton.^  But  the  Englilh  tongue, 
at  this  jundurc,  deferves  and  demands  our  par- 
ticular regard.  It  hath,  by  means  of  the  many 
excellent  works  of  different  kinds  compofed  in  it, 
engaged  the  notice,  and  become  the  ftudy,  of  almoft 
every  curious  and  learned  foreigner,  fo  as  to  be 

^  our  great fr  Selden,  ivhen  he  thought  he  might  refleS  credit 

M  his  country,  did  not  difdain  to  comment  a  very  ordinary  poet,  one 
Michael  Drayton.]  This  compliment  to  hirofelf  for  condefcending 
to  write  notes  on  Shakfpeare,  Warburton  copied  from  Pope,  who 
facrificed  Drayton  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  this  flattering  editor. 
"  I  have  a  particular  reafon  (fays  Pope  in  a  Letter  to  Warburton) 
to  make  you  interefl  yourfelf  in  me  and  my  writings.  It  will  caufe 
both  them  and  me  to  make  a  better  figure  to  pofterity.  A  iferj 
mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton,  is  ytt  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  Srlden  ivrii 
afenu  notes  on  one  of  his  poems.**  Pope's  Works,  Vol.  IX.  p.  3^0, 
8vo.  1751.  Holt  Whxtb* 
I 
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thought  even  a  part  of  literary  accomplifhment. 
This  muft  needs  make  it  deferving  of  a  critical 
attention:  and  its  being  yet  deflritute  of  a  teft  or 
flandard  to  apply  to,  in  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
(hews  how  much  it  wants  that  attention.     For  we 
have  neither  Grammar  nor  Dictionary,  neither 
chart  nor  compafs,  to  guide  us  through  this  wide 
feaof  words.     And  indeed  how  fhould  we?  fince 
both  are  to  be  compofed  and  finifhed  on  the 
authority  of  our  beft  eftablifhed  writers.    But  their 
authority  can  be  of  little  ufe,  till  the  text  hath  been 
correctly  fettled,   and   the  phrafeology  critically 
examined.   As,  then,  by  thefe  aids,  a  Grammar  and 
DiSionary^  planned  upon  the  beft  rules  of  Ibgitk 
and  philofophy  (and  none  but  fuch  will  deferve 
the  name,)  are  to  be  procured;  the  forwarding  of 
this  will  be  a  general  concern :  for,  as  Quintilian 
obTerves,  "  Verborum  proprietas  ac  differentia  om- 
nibus, qui  fermonem  curae  habent,  debet  efle  coiii- 
munis.*'  By  this  way,  the  Italians  have  brought  their 
tongue  to  a  degree  of  purity  and  ftability,  which  no 
living  language  ever  attained  unto  before.  It  is  with 
pieafure  I  obferve,  that  thefe  things  now  begin  to  be 
underftood  among ourfelves ;  and  that  I  can  acquaint 
the  publick,  we  may  foon  expedt  very  elegant  edi*- 
tions  of  Fletcher  and  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  from 
gentlemen  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  and  learning. 
But  this  interval  of  good  fenfe,  as  it  may  be  (hort, 
is  indeed  but  new.   For  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  a  very  learned  man,  who,  not  long  fince,  formed 
a  defign,  of  giving  a  more  corred:  edition  of  Spenfer ; 
and,  without  doubt,  would  have  performed  it  well; 
but  he   was  difluaded   from  his   purpofe  by  his 
friends,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  profeflbr  of  the 
occult  fciences.    Yet  thefe  very  friends,  1  fuppofe, 
would  have  thought  it  added  luftre  to  his  high 
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flation,  to  have  new-furbifhed  out  fome  dull 
northern  chronicle,  or  dark  Sibylline  aenigma. 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  faid 
infinuates  any  thing  to  the  difcredit  of  Greek  and 
luAtin  criticifm.  If  the  follies  of  particular  men 
were  fufHcient  to  bring  any  branch  of  learning  into 
difrepute,  I  do  not  know  any  that  would  (land  in 
a  worfe  fituation  than  that  for  which  I  now 
apologize.  For  I  hardly  think  there  ever  ap- 
peared, in  any  learned  language,  fo  execrable  a 
heap  of  nonfenfe,  under  the  name  of  commentaries, 
a^  hath  been  lately  given  us  on  a  certain  fatirick 
poet,  of  the  laft  age,  by  his  editor  and  coadjutor.* 
I  am  fenfible  how  unjuftly  the  very  beft  claffical 
criticks  have  been  treated.  It  is  faid,  that  our 
great  philofopher '  fpoke  with  much  contempt  of 
the  two  fineft  fcholars  of  this  age.  Dr.  Bentley  and 
Biftiop  Hare,  for  fquabbling,  as  he  cxpreffed  it, 
about  an  old  play-book ;  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  Te- 
rence's comedies.  But  this  ftory  is  unworthy  of 
him;  though  well  enough  fuitingthe  fanatickturn 
of  the  wild  writer  that  relates  it;  fuch  cenfures 
are  amongfl:  the  follies  of  men  immoderately  given 
over  to  one  fcience,  and  ignorantly  undervaluing 
all  the  reft.  Thofc  learned  criticks  might,  and. 
perhaps  did,  laugh  in  their  turn  (though  ftill,  fure, 
with  the  fame  indecency  and  indifcretion)  at  that 
incomparable  man,  for  wearing  out  a  long  life  in 
poring  through  a  telefcope.  Indeed,  the  weak- 
neffcs  of  fuch  are  to  be  mentioned  with  reverence. 
But  who  can  bear,  without  indignation,  the  fafhion- 
able  cant  of  every  trifling  writer,  whofe  infipidity 

'  This  alludee  to  Dr.  Grey's  eJition  of  HuJibras  publifhcd  in 
174.^.     Reed. 

*  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.     Sec  Whifton's  Hiftorkal  Memmrt  •/  the 
Life  of  Dr,  CUrh^   ^l-{^%  8\'0.  p.  113.     Reeo. 
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paflcs,  with  himfelf,  for  politenefs,  for  pretending 
to  be  (hocked^  forfooth^  with  the  rude  and  favage 
air  of  vulgar  criticks ;  meaning  fuch  as  Muretus^ 
Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Salmafius,  Spanheim,  Bentley! 
When^  had  it  not  been  for  the  deathlefs  labours  oi 
fuch  as  thefe,  the  weftern  world,  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  had  foon  fallen  back  again  into  a  flate  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  as  deplorable  as  that  from 
which  Providence  had  juft  redeemed  it. 

To  conclude  with  an  obfervation  of  a  fine 
writer  and  great  philofopher  of  our  own;  which  I 
would  gladly  bind,  though  with  all  honour,  as  a 
phyladery,  on  the  brow  of  every  awful  gram* 
raarian,  to  teach  him  at  once  the  ufe  and  limits  of 
his  art:  Words  are  the  money  of  fools,  and 
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THAT  praifcs  are  without  rcafon  lavilhed  on  the 
dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  ex- 
cellence arc  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  thofe,  who,  being  able 
to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence  from 
the  hcrclies  of  paradox ;  or  thofc,  who,  being 
forced  by  difappointment  upon  confolatory  expe- 
dients, arc  willing  to  hope  from  poftcrity  what  the 

4  Firft  printed  in  1 765. 
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prcfcnt  age  rcfufes,  and  flatter  themfelvcs  that  the 
regard  which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at 
lafl  beftowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attrads 
the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries 
that  reverence  it,  not  from  reafon,  but  from  pre- 
judice. Some  feem  to  admire  indifcriminately 
whatever  has  been  long  preferved,  without  con- 
fidering  that  time  has  fometimes  co-operated  with 
chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour 
pad  than  prefent  excellence ;  and  the  mind  con- 
templates genius  through  the  (hades  of  age,  as  the 
eye  furveys  the  fun  through  artificial  opacity.  The 
great  contention  of  criticifm  is  to  find  the  faults 
of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients. 
While  an  author  is  yet  living,  we  eftimate  his 
powers  by  his  word  performance  ;  and  when  he  is 
dead,  we  rate  them  by  his  beft. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is 
not  abfolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and  Compa- 
rative ;  to  works  not  raifed  upon  principles  demon- 
ftrativc  and  fcientifick,  but  appealing  wholly  to 
obfervation  and  experience,  no  other  teft  can  be 
applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance 
of  efteem.  What  mankind  have  long  poffeffed  they 
have  often  examined  and  compared,  and  if  they 
perfift  to  value  the  poffeflion,  it  is  becaufe  frequent 
comparifons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour. 
As  among  the  works  of  nature  no  man  can  pro- 
perly call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many 
rivers ;  fo  in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing 
can  be  ftiled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared 
with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind.  Demondra* 
tion  immediately  difplays  its  power,  and  has  no- 
thing to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years ;  but 
works  tentative  and  experimental  mull  be  eftimated 
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by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  colledtive 
ability  of  man^  as  it  is  difcovered  in  a  long  fuc- 
ccflion  of  endeavours.  Of  the  firft  building  that 
was  raifed,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined 
that  it  was  round  or  fquare ;  but  whether  it  was 
fpacious  or  lofty  muft  have  been  referred  to  time. 
The  Pythagorean  fcale  of  numbers  was  at  once 
difcovered  to  be  perfed ;  but  the  poems  of  Homer 
we  yet  know  not  to  tranfcend  the  common  limits 
of  human  intelligence,  but  by  remarking,  that 
nation  after  nation,  and  century  after  century,  has 
been  able  to  do  little  more  than  tranfpofe  his  inci- 
dents, new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrale 
his  fentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
fubfifted  arifcs  therefore  not  from  any  credulous 
confidence  in  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  paft  ages,  or 
gloomy  j>erfuafion  of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind^ 
but  is  the  confequence  of  acknowledged  and  indu- 
bitable pofitions,  that  what  has  been  longeft  known 
has  been  mod  confidered,  and  what  is  mod  con- 
lidered  is  bell  underftood. 

The  poet,  of  whofe  works  I  have  undertaken  the 
revilion,  may  now  begin  to  afliime  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  eftabliftied 
fame  and  prefcriptivc  veneration.  He  has  long 
outlived  his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as 
the  teft  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  advantages 
he  might  once  derive  from  perfonal  allufions,  local 
cuftoms,  or  temporary  opinions,  have  for  many 
years  been  loft ;  and  every  topick  of  merriment, 
or  motive  of  forrow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial 
life  afforded  him,  now  only  obfcure  the  fcenes 
which  they  once  illuminated.  The  effedls  of  favour 
and  competition  are  at  an  end ;  the  tradition  of  his 
friendlliips  and  his  enmities  has  periftied  ;  his  works 
fupiMDrt  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  fupply 
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any  faftion  with  invefti ves ;  they  can  neither  in- 
dulge vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  read 
without  any  other  reafon  than  the  defire  of  plea- 
fure,  and  are  therefore  praifcd  only  as  pleafure  is 
obtained ;  yet,  thus  unaflifted  by  intereft  or  paffion, 
they  have  part  through  variations  of  tafte  and 
changes  of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  tranfmiflion. 

But  becaufe  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
infallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long  continued^ 
may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or 
falhion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiari- 
ties of  excellence  Shakfpeafe  has  gained  and  kept 
the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  pleafe  many,  and  plcafe  long,  but 
juft  reprefentations  of  general  nature.  Particular 
manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  therefore  few 
only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The 
irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may 
delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  com- 
mon fatiety  of  life  fends  us  all  in  queft;  the  plea- 
fures  of  fudden  wonder  are  foon  exhaufted,  and 
the  mind  can  only  rcpofe  on  the  (lability  of  truth, 

Shakfpeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  lead  above 
all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of 
manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not  mo- 
dified by  the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  unprac- 
tifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  by  the  peculiarities 
of  ftudics  or  profcflions,  which  can  operate  but 
upon  fmall  numbers ;  or  by  the  accidents  of  tran- 
ficnt  falhions  or  temporary  opinions :  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  fuch  as 
the  world  will  always  fupply,  and  obfervation  will 
always  find.    His  perfons  act  and  fpeak  by  the  in* 
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fluence  of  thofe  general  paflions  and  principles  by 
which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem 
of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an  individual ; 
in  thofe  of  Shakfpeare  it  is  commonly  a  fpecies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign  that  fo 
much  inftrudlion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills 
the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  with  pradlical  axioms  and 
domcftick  wifdom.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that 
every  verfe  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of 
Shakfpeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  colleded 
a  fyftem  of  civil  and  oeconomical  prudence.  Yet 
his  real  power  is  not  (hewn  in  the  fplendor  of  par- 
ticular paflages,  but  by  the  progrefs  of  his  fable^ 
and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to 
recommend  him  by  feledl  quotations,  will  fuccccd 
like  the  pedant  in  Hicrocles,  who,  when  he  offered 
his  houfe  to  fale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
fpecimen. 

It  will  not  eafily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
fpeare excels  in  accommodating  his  fentiments  to 
real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors. 
It  was  obferved  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  declama- 
tion, that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented, 
the  more  was  the  Ihidcnt  difqualified  for  the  world, 
becaufe  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  fliould 
ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The  fame  remark 
may  be  applied  to  every  ftagc  but  that  of  Shak- 
fpeare. The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other 
direction,  is  peopled  by  fuch  charadlers  as  were 
never  feen,  converfing  in  a  language  which  was 
never  heard,  upon  topicks  which  will  never  arife  in 
the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of 
this  author  is  often  fo  evidently  determined  by  the 
incident  which  produces  it,  and  is  purfued  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  limplicity,  that  it  feems  fcarcely  to 
claim  the  merit  of  fidlion,  but  to  have  been  gleaned 
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by  diligent  fcledion  out  of  common  converfation^ 
and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  ftage  the  univerfal  agent  is 
love,  by  whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftri* 
buted,  and  every  adlion  quickened  or  retarded. 
To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradiftory  obligations,  per- 
plex them  with  oppofitions  of  intereft,  and  harrafs 
them  with  violence  of  defires  inconfiftent  with 
each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical 
joy  and  outrageous  forrow ;  to  diflrefs  them  as  no- 
thing human  ever  was  diftreffed ;  to  deliver  them 
as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  buii* 
nefs  of  a  modern  dramatift.  For  this,  probability 
is  violated,  life  is  mifreprefented,  and  language  is 
depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many  paiuons, 
and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  fum  of 
life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  he  faw  before  him.  He  knew, 
that  any  other  paflion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbi- 
tant, was  a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

Charaders  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
cafily  difcriminated  and  preferved,  yet  perhaps  no 
poet  ever  kept  his  perfonages  more  diltindl  from 
each  other.  I  will  not  fay  with  Pope,  that  every 
fpeech  may  be  adigned  to  the  proper  fpeaker,  be- 
caufe  many  fpeechcs  there  are  which  have  nothing 
charaftcriftical ;  but,  perhaps,  though  fome  may  be 
equally  adapted  to  every  perfon,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  any  that  can  be  properly  transferred  from 
the  prcfent  pofleflbr  to  another  claimant.  The 
choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reafon  for  choice. 

Other  dramatifts  can  only  gain  attention  by  hy- 
perbolical or  aggravated  characters,  by  febulou& 
and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the 
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writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the 
reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  fhould 
form  his  expedlations  of  human  affairs  from  the 
play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived. 
Shakfpeare  has  no  heroes;  his  fcencs  are  occupied 
only  by  men,  who  ad  and  fpeak  as  the  reader 
thinks  that  he  fhould  himfelf  have  fpoken  or  aded 
on  the  fame  occafion:  even  where  the  agency  is 
fuper-natural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life. 
Other  writers  difguife  the  mofl  natural  paflions  and 
mofl  frequent  incidents ;  fo  that  he  who  contem- 
plates them  in  the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the 
world:  Shakfpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and 
familiarizes  the  wonderful;  the  event  which  he 
rcprcfents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were  poffible, 
its  effedts  would  probably  be  fuch  as  he  has  af- 
figned ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  has  not  only 
fhewn  human  nature  as  it  adls  in  real  exigences^ 
but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it 
cannot  be  expofed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life;  that  he  who  has 
mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms 
which  other  writers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here 
be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecflafies,  by  reading  hu- 
man fentiments  in  human  language;  by  fccnes 
from  which  a  hermit  may  cftimate  the  tranfadions 
of  the  world,  and  a  confefTor  predidt  the  progrefs 
of  the  paffions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expofed  him 
to  the  cenfure  of  criticks,who  form  their  judgments 
upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer 
think  his  Romans  not  fufficicntly  Roman;  and 
Voltaire  cenfures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal. 
Dennis  is  offended,  that  Menenius,  a  fenator  of 
Rome,  fhould  play  the  buffoon;  and  Voltaire  per- 
haps  thinks  decency   violated  when  the  Danifh 
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ufurper  is  reprefented  as  a  drunkard.  But  Shak- 
ipeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over  ac- 
cident ;  and  if  he  prefervcs  the  effential  charadlcr, 
is  not  very  careful  of  diftindions  fuperinduced  and 
adventitious.  His  ftory  requires  Romans  or  kings^ 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome, 
like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  difpofitions ; 
and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  fenatc- 
houfe  for  that  which  the  fcnate-houfe  would  cer- 
tainly have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to 
Ihew  an  ufurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  odious, 
but  defpicable ;  he  therefore  added  drunkennefs  to 
his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine 
like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural 
power  upon  kings.  Thefe  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  cafual  dillinc- 
tion  of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  fatisfied 
with  the  figure,  negledls  the  drapery. 

The  cenfure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comick  and  tragick  fcenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
works,  deferves  more  confideration.  Let  the  fadl 
be  firfl  ftated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakfpeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  fcnfc  cither  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compofitions  of  a  diftincl  kind;  exhibiting  the 
real  (late  of  fublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  forrovv,  mingled  with  endlefs 
variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of 
combination ;  and  exprclTmg  the  courfe  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  lofs  of  one  is  the  gain  of  an- 
other; in  which,  at  the  fame  time,  the  reveller  is 
hailing  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
friend ;  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is  fometimcs 
defeated  by  the  frolick  of  another;  and  many  mif- 
chiefs  and  many  benefits  arc  done  and  hindered 
without  dcfign. 
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Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes  and  ca- 
fualties,  the  ancient  poets»  according  to  the  laws 
which  cuftom  had  prefcribed,  felcdled  fome  the 
crimes  of  men,  and  fome  their  abfurdities ;  fomC 
the  momentous  viciflitudes  of  life,  and  fome  the 
lighter  occurrences ;  fome  the  terrors  of  diftrefs, 
and  fome  the  gayeties  of  profperity.  Thus  rofe 
the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the  names 
of  tragedy  and  comedy^  compofitions  intended  to 
promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,-  and 
confidered  as  fo  little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recoiled: 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  (ingle  writer  who 
attempted  both.' 

Shakfpeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  forrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in 
one  compofition.  Almoft  all  his  plays  are  divided 
between  ferious  and  ludicrous  characters,  and,  in 
the  fucceffive  evolutions  of  the  defign,  fometimes 

{)roduce  ferioufnefs   and  forrow,  and   fometimes 
evity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  pradice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticifm  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticifm  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  inftruft;  the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  inftrud:  by  pleafing.  That  the  mingled 
drama  may  convey  all  the  inllruftion  of  tragedy 
or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  becaufc  it  includes 
both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  cither  to  the  appearance 
of  life,  by  (hewing  how  great  machinations  and 
flender  defigns  may  promote  or  obviate  one  another, 
and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
fyftem  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

^  From  this  remark  it  appears  that  Dr.  Johnfon  was  unacquainted 
T^ith  the  CjJofs  of  Euripides.     Steevkns. 
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It  is  objedled,  that  by  this  change  of  fcencs  the 
paffions  arc  interrupted  in  their  progreflion,  and 
that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced  by  a 
due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at 
laft  the  power  to  move,  which  conftitutes  the  per- 
fedion  of  dramatick  poetry.  This  reafoning  is  fo 
fpecious,  that  it  is  received  as  true  even  by  thofe 
who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  felfe.  The 
interchanges  of  mingled  fcenes  feldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  viciflitudes  of  paflion.  FidUon 
cannot  move  fo  much,  but  that  the  attention  may 
be  eafily  transferred ;  and  though  it  muft  be  al« 
lowed  that  pleafing  melancholy  be  fometimes  in- 
terrupted by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  con- 
lidered  likcwife,  that  melancholy  is  often  not 
pleafing,  and  that  the  difturbance  of  one  man  may 
be  the  relief  of  another;  that  different  auditors 
havediflferent  habitudes;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  picafurc  confifts  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  hiftories,  and  tra- 
gedies, feem  not  to  have  diftinguifhed  the  thxve 
kinds,  by  any  very  exad  or  definite  ideas. 

An  adlion  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal 
perfons,  however  fcrious  or  diftrefsful  through  its 
intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opinion  conflituted 
a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long 
amongft  us,  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by 
changing  the  cataflrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day, 
and  comedies  to-morrow.* 


^  Thus,  fays  Douiics  the  Prompter,  p.  22  :  "  The  tragedy  of 
Romeo  anJ  y/i/i^f  wHi  nvA^c  iomc  lime  after  [1662]  into  a  tragi- 
comedy, by  Mr.  James  Howard,  he  prcfcrving  Romeo  and  Juliet 
alive;  fo  that  when  the  tragedy  was  revived  again,  'twas  play'd 
alternately,  tragical  one  day,  and  tragi-comical  another,  for  leverd 
day«  together. * '    S t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 
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Tragedy  was  not  in  thofe  times  a  poem  of  more 
general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it  re- 
quired only  a  calamitous  conclufion,  with  which 
the  common  criticifm  of  that  age  was  fatisficd^ 
whatever  lighter  pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  pro- 
grefs. 

Hiftory  was  a  feries  of  adtions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  fucceffion>  independent  on  each 
other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  or 
regulate  the  conclufion.  It  is  not  always  very 
nicely  diftinguilhed  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  adlion  in  the 
tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  than  in  the  hiftory 
of  Richard  the  Second.  But  a  hiftory  might  be 
continued  through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan, 
it  had  no  limits. 

Through  all  thefe  denominations  of  the  drama, 
Shakfpeare's  mode  of  compofition  is  the  fame;  an 
interchange  of  ferioufnefs  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  mind  is  foftened  at  one  time,  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  purpofe, 
whether  to  gladden  or  deprefs,  or  to  condud:  the 
ftory,  without  vehemence  or  emotion,  through 
tradts  of  eafy  and  familiar  dialogue,  he  never 
fails  to  attain  his  purpofe;  as  he  commands  us, 
we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  fit  filcnt  with  quiet  ex- 
pectation, in  tranquillity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakfpeare's  plan  is  undcrftood,  moft  of 
the  criticifms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanifti  away. 
The  play  of  Hamlei  is  opened,  without  impro- 
priety, by  two  centinels;  lago  bellows  at  Braban-* 
tio's  window,  without  injury  to  the  fchcmc  of  the 
play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modern  audience 
would  not  eafily  endure ;  the  charafter  of  Polonius 
is  feafonable  and  ufeful ;  and  the  Gravediggcrs 
themfcives  may  be  heard  with  applaufe. 
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Shakfpearc  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients 
were  yet  known  to  few  ;  the  publick  judgment  was 
unformed ;  he  had  no  example  of  fucn  fame  as 
might  force  him  upon  imitation^  nor  criticks  of  fuch 
authority  as  might  reftrain  his  extravagance:  he 
therefore  indulged  his  natural  difpofition^  and  his 
difpofition^  as  Rymer  has  remarked^  led  him  to  co^ 
medy.  In  tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  appear- 
ance of  toil  and  ftudy,  what  is  written  at  laft  with 
little  felicity ;  but  in  his  comick  fcenes,  he  feems  to 
produce  without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  im- 
prove. In  tragedy  he  is  always  ftruggling  after 
fome  occafion  to  be  comick,  but  in  comedy  he  feems 
to  repofe,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  think- 
ing congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragick  fcenes 
there  is  always  fomething  wanting,  but  his  comedy 
often  furpafles  expectation  ordefire.  His  comedy 
pleafcs  by  the  thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his 
tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and  aCbion. 
His  tragedy  feems  to  be  (kill,  his  comedy  to  be 
inftinft. 

The  force  of  his  comick  fcenes  has  fufFered  little 
diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a  century 
and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As  his  per- 
fonages  a6i:  upon  principles  arifmg  from  genuine 
paffion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms, 
their  pleafures  and  vexations  are  communicable  to 
all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  are  natural,  and 
therefore  durable ;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of 
perfonal  habits,  are  only  fuperficial  dies,  bright  and 
pleafing  for  a  little  while,  yet  foon  fading  to  a  dim 
tindl,  without  any  remains  of  former  luftre;  but 
the  difcriminations  of  true  paflion  are  the  colours 
of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mafs,  and  can 
only  perilh  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The 
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accidental  compofitions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
arc  diifolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them; 
but  the  uniform  fimpiicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  incrcafe,  nor  fufFers  decay.  The 
fand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  fcattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
ilream  of  time,  which  is  continually  walhing  the 
diifoluble  fabricks  of  other  poets,  pafTes  without 
injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakfpeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a  ftyle  which  never  becomes  obfolete,  a 
certain  mode  of  phrafeology  fo  confonant  and 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its 
refpedive  language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  un- 
altered ;  this  ftyle  is  probably  to  be  fought  in  the 
common  intercourfe  of  life,  among  thofe  who 
fpeak  only  to  be  underflood,  without  ambition  of 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  modifh 
innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from  eflablilhed 
forms  of  fpeech,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making 
better;  thofe  who  wilh  for  diftindion  forfake  the 
vulgar,  when  the  vulgar  is  right;  but  there  is  a 
converfation  above  groflhefs  and  below  refinement, 
where  propriety  refides,  and  where  this  poet  feems 
to  have  gathered  his  comick  dialogue.  He  is 
therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  prefent 
age  than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and 
among  his  other  excellencies  dcferves  to  be  fl:udied 
as  one  of  the  original  mafl:ers  of  our  language. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  to  be  confidered  not  as 
unexceptionably  conftant,  but  as  containing  general 
and  predominant  truth.  Shakfpeare's  familiar 
dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  fmooth  and  clear,  yet 
not  wholly  without  ruggednefs  or  difficulty;  as  a 
country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it  has 
fpots  unfit  for  cultivation :  his  characilers  are  praifed 

Vol.  I.  O 
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as  natural^  though  their  fentiments  are  fomctimea 
forced^  and  their  a(Stions  improbable ;  as  the  earth 
upon  the  whole  is  fpherical^  though  its  furface  is 
varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakfpeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewife 
faults,  and  faults  fufficient  to  obfcure  and  over* 
whelm  any  other  merit.  I  (hall  (hew  them  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me,  without 
envious  malignity  or  fuperflitious  veneration.  No 
queflion  can  be  more  innocently  difcufled  than  a 
dead  poet's  pretentions  to  renown;  and  little  regard 
is  due  to  that  bigotry  which  fcts  candour  higher 
than  truth. 

His  firft  defeft  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed 
moil  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  facrifices 
virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  fo  much  more  careful 
to  pleafe  than  to  inftrud:,  that  he  feems  to  write 
without  any  moral  purpofe*  From  his  writings 
indeed  a  fyftem  of  focial  duty  may  be  feledked,  for 
he  that  thinks  reafonably  mud  think  morally ;  but 
his  precepts  and  axioms  drop  cafually  from  him; 
he  makes  no  juft  diftribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor 
is  always  caret'ul  to  Ihew  in  the  virtuous  a  difap^ 
probation  of  the  wicked;  he  carries  his  perfoiu 
indiiferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the 
clofe  difmiiTes  them  without  funher  care,  and 
leaves  their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This 
fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate;  for 
it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world 
better,  and  jullice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed,  that  a 
very  flight  confideration  may  improve  them,  and 
fo  carelefsly  purfued,  that  he  feems  not  always  fully 
to  comprehend  his  own  defign.  He  omits  op- 
portunities of  inftru(H:ing  or  delighting,  which  the 
train  of  his  (lory  feems  to  force  upon  him*  and 
I 
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apparently  rejcdh  thofc  exhibitions  which  would 
be  more  afFedting,  for  the  fake  of  thofc  which  arc 
more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obfervcd,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  negleded.  When  he 
found  himfelf  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  he  (hortened  the  labour  to 
fnatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  (hould  moft  vigoroufly  exert  them,  and 
his  cataflrophe  is  improlKibiy  produced  or  imper- 
fedUy  reprefented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  diib'nction  of  time  or  placc^ 
but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  fcruple, 
the  cufloms,  inftitutions,  and  opinions'  of  another^ 
at  the  expence  not  only  of  likelihood,  but  of  poffi- 
bility.  Thefe  feults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined 
interpolators.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find  He£hir 
quoting  Ariftotle,  when  we  fee  the  loves  of  Thefeus 
and  Hippolyta  combined  with  the  Gothick  my* 
thology  of  fairies.  Shakfpeare,  indeed,  was  not 
the  only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  fame 
age  Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of 
learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia^  confounded  the  pafl 
toral  with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence^ 
quiet,  and  fecurity,  with  thofc  of  turbulence,  vio- 
lence, and  adventure.' 

*?  As  a  further  extenuation  of  Shakfpcare's  error,  it  may  be  urged 
that  he  found  the  Gothick  mythologj  of  Fairies  already  incorpo- 
rated with  Greek  and  Roman  ftory,  by  our  cariy  tranflators. 
Phaer  and  Golding,  who  fir/l  gave  us  Virgil  and  Ovid  in  an  £a- 
glifh  drefs,  introduce  Fairies  almoft  as  often  as  Nymphs  are  men- 
tioned in  thefe  claflick  authors.  Neither  are  our  ancient  verfifiers 
lefs  culpable  on  the  fcore  of  anachronifms.  Ujider  their  hands  the 
baitfia  oecomes  a  canitm^  and  other  modem  inftrumcnts  are  per- 
petually fubflituted  for  fuch  as  were  the  produce  of  the  remoteft 
ages.    Stbbvens, 

o  2 
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In  his  comick  fcenes  he  is  feldom  very  fuccefsful^ 
when  he  engages  his  charadlers  in  reciprocations  of 
fmartnefs  and  contefts  of  farcafm ;  their  jefts  arc 
commonly  grofs,  and  their  pleafantry  licentious; 
neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much 
delicacy,  nor  are  fufKciently  diftinguifhed  from  his 
clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined  manners. 
Whether  he  reprefented  the  real  converfation  of 
his  time  is  not  eafy  to  determine;  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
time  of  ftatelinefs,  formality,  and  referve,  yet  per- 
haps the  relaxations  of  that  feverity  were  not  very 
cl^ant.  There  mull,  however,  have  been  always 
fome  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to  others,  and  a 
writer  ought  to  choofe  the  bell. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  feems  conllantly  to 
be  worfe,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effufions  of 
paflion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the  moft 
part  ftriking  and  energetick;  but  whenever  he 
folicits  his  invention,  or  flrains  his  faculties,  the 
offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meannefs,  tc- 
dioufnefs,  and  obfcurity. 

In  narration  he  aifedts  a  difproportionate  pomp 
of  didlion,  and  a  wearifome  train  of  circumlocu- 
tion, and  tells  the  incident  imperfedtly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatick  poetry  is 
naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inadtive^ 
and  obftruds  the  progrefs  of  the  adlion;  it  (hould 
therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  fre- 
quent interruption.  Shakfpeare  found  it  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  inllcad  of  lightening  it  by  brevity, 
endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and 
fplendour. 

His  declamations  or  fet  fpeeches  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of 
nature;  when  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragick 
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writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification, 
and  inllcad  of  inquiring  what  the  occaiion  de- 
manded, to  ihew  how  much  his  ftores  of  knowledge 
could  fupply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the  pity 
or  rcfentmcnt  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  fcntiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  exprefsj  and  will  not  rejetfl;  he  ftruggles 
with  it  a  while^  and  if  it  continues  ftubborn^  com- 
prifes  it  in  words  fuch  as  occur»  and  leaves  it  to 
be  difentangled  and  evolved  by  thofe  who  have 
more  leifurc  to  beftow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate^ 
the  thought  is  fubtle,  or  the  image  always  great 
where  the  line  is  bulky;  the  equality  of  words  to 
things  is  very  often  negledled,  and  trivial  fcnti- 
mentsand  vulgar  ideas  difappoint  the  attention,  to 
which  they  are  recommended  by  fonorous  epithets 
and  fwelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  moft 
reafon  to  complain  when  he  approaches  neareft  to 
his  higheft  excellence,  and  feems  fully  refolved  to 
fmk  them  in  dcjecftion,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  great nefs,  the  danger 
of  innocence,  or  the  crofles  of  love.  What  he 
does  beft,  he  foon  ceafes  to  do.  He  is  not  long 
foft  and  pathctick  without  fome  idle  conceit,  or 
contemptible  equivocation.  He  no  fooner  begins 
to  move,  than  he  countcrads  himfelf ;  and  terror 
and  pity,  as  they  are  riiing  in  the  mind,  are 
checked  and  blafted  by  fudden  frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakfpcare,  what  luminous 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures;  it  is  fure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way, 
and  fure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire*  It  has  fome 
malign^mt  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fafcinations 
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arc  irrefiftibfe.  Whatcrer  be  the  dignity  or  pro- 
fundity of  his  difqmfition,  whether  he  be  enlarging 
knowledge  or  exalting  afFedbon,  whether  he  be 
amufing  attention  with  incidents,  or  enchaining  it 
in  fufpenfe,  let  but  a  quibble  fpring  up  before  him, 
and  he  leaves  his  work  uniinifhed.  A  quibble  is 
the  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn 
afide  from  his  career,  or  ftoop  from  his  elevation. 
A  quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  fuch 
delight,  that  he  was  content  to  purchafe  it  by  the 
facrifke  of  reafon,  propriety  and  truth.  A  quibble 
was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loft  the 
world,  and  was  content  to  lofe  it. 

It  will  be  thought  ilrange,  that,  in  enumerating 
the  defedts  of  this  writer,  1  have  not  yet  mentioned 
his  negleft  of  the  unities;  his  violation  of  thofe 
laws  which  have  been  inflituted  and  eftabliflied  by 
the  joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing, 
I  refign  him  to  critical  juftice,  without  making 
any  other  denmnd  in  his  favour,  than  that  which 
mu^ft  be  indulged  to  all  human  excellence;  that 
his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  failings :  but,  from  the 
cenfure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon 
him,  I  fhall,  with  due  reverence  to  that  learning 
which  I  muft  oppofe,  adventure  to  try  how  I  can 
defend  him. 

His  hiftories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medies, are  not  fubjed:  to  any  of  their  laws;  nothing 
more  is  neceffary  to  all  the  praife  which  they  expeft, 
than  that  the  changes  of  adion  be  fo  prepared  as 
to  be  underftood,that  the  incidents  be  various  and 
affedting,  and  the  cbaradters  confiftent,  natural^ 
and  diuinft.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and 
therefore  none  is  to  be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  prefcrved 
the  unity  of  adion.      He  has  not»    indeed^  an 
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intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly  unra-- 
veiled ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his  defign 
only  to  difcover  it,  for  this  is  ftldom  the  order  of 
real  events,  and  Shakfpeare  is  the  poet  of  nature ; 
but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Ariftotle  requires^ 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  one  event  is 
concatenated  with  another,  and  the  concluHon 
follows  by  cafy  confequence.  There  are  perhaps 
fome  incidents  that  might  be  fparcd,  as  in  other 
poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time 
upon  the  ftagc;  but  the  general  fyftem  makes 
gradual  advances,  and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the 
end  of  expeftation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  flicwn 
no  regard  ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  Hand  will  diminilh  their 
value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  veneration 
which,  from  the  time  of  Corneille,  they  have  very 
generally  received,  by  difcovering  that  they  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than  plcafure  to  the 
auditor. 

The  necefTity  of  obferving  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  ari fcs  from  the  luppofed  necelTiry  of 
making  the  drama  credible,  Thecriticks  hold  it 
impotliblc,  that  an  adion  of  months  or  years  can 
be  pofljbly  believed  to  pafs  in  three  hours;  or  that 
the  fpciftator  can  fuppofe  himfelf  to  fit  in  the 
theatre,  while  ambalTadors  go  and  return  between 
diftant  kings,  while  armies  arc  levied  and  towns 
betieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or 
till  he  whom  they  faw  courting  his  miftrefs,  fliall 
lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  fon.  The  mind  revolts 
from  evident  falfchood,  and  fidion  lofes  its  force 
when  it  departs  from  the  refcmblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necefTarily 
arifcs  the  contradion  of  place.     The  fpectator^ 
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who  knows  that  he  faw  the  firft  aft  at  Alexandria, 
cannot  fuppofe  that  he  fees  the  next  at  Rome,  at 
a  diflance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea 
could,  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  have  tranfported  him; 
he  knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  place;  and  he  knows  that  place  cannot  change 
itfcif;  that  what  was  a  houfe  cannot  become  a 
plain;  that  what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Per- 
fepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  a 
critick  exults  over  the  mifery  of  an  irregular  poet, 
and  exults  commonly  without  reiUlance  or  reply. 
It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by  the  authority 
of  Shakfpeare,  that  he  alTumes,  as  an  unqueftion- 
able  principle,  a  polition,  which,  while  his  breath 
is  forming  it  into  words,  his  underftanding  pro- 
nounces to  be  falfe.  It  is  felfe,  that  any  repre- 
fentation  is  miftaken  for  reality ;  that  any  dramatick 
fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a 
ilnglc  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objedlion  arifing  from  the  impoflibility  of 
palling  the  firft  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next 
at  Rome,  fuppofes,  that  when  the  play  opens,  the 
fpedlator  really  imagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria, 
and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 
a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines 
this  may  imagine  more.  He  that  can  take  the 
ftage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
may  take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of 
Adium.  Delufion,  if  delufion  be  admitted,  has 
no  certain  limitation ;  if  the  fpeftator  can  be  once 
perfuaded,  that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander 
and  Caefar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles 
is  the  plain  of  Pharfalia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus^ 
he  is  in  a  ftate  of  elevation  above  the  reach  pf 
reafon,  or  of  truths   and  from  the  heights  of 
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empyrean  poetry,  may  defpife  the  circumfcriptions 
of  terreftrial  nature.  There  is  no  reafon  why  a 
mind  thus  wandering  in  ecftafy  fhould  count  the 
clock,  or  why  an  hour  ihouid  not  be  a  century  in 
that  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make  the 
ftage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpedators  arc  always  in 
their  fcnfes,  and  know,  from  the  firft  slA  to  the 
lad,  that  the  flage  is  only  a  ftage,  and  that  the 
players  are  only  players.  They  come  to  hear  a 
certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  juft  gefturc 
and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  fome 
a6tion,  and  an  adion  mud  be  in  fome  place ;  but 
the  different  aftions  that  complete  a  ftory  may  be 
in  places  very  remote  from  each  other;  and  where 
is  the  abfurdity  of  allowing  that  (pace  to  reprefent 
firft  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always 
known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a 
modern  theatre. 

By  fuppolition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may 
be  extended ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapfes 
for  the  moft  part  between  the  ads ;  for,  of  fo  much 
of  the  adlion  as  is  reprcfented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  fame.  If,  in  the  firft  aCl,  prepa- 
rations for  war  againft  Mithridates  are  reprcfented 
to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  with- 
out abfurdity,  be  reprcfented,  in  the  cataftrophc, 
as  happening  in  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  is 
neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know 
that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The  drama 
exhibits  fucceffive  imitations  of  fucceflive  adtions, 
and  why  may  not  the  fecond  imitation  reprefent 
an  action  that  happened  years  after  the  firft ;  if  it 
be  fo  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can 
be  fuppofed  to  intervene?  Time,  is,  of  all  modes 
of  exiftence,  moft  obfequious  to  the  imagination ; 
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a  lapfe  of  years  is  as  eafily  conceived  as  a  pallage 
of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  eafily  contradl  the 
time  of  real  adions,  and  therefore  willingly  per- 
mit it  to  be  contraded  when  wc  only  fee  their 
imitation. 

It  will  be  alked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is 
not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due 
to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as 
a  jufl  pidiure  of  a  real  original ;  as  reprefenting  to 
the  auditor  what  he  would  himfelf  feel,  if  he  were 
to  do  or  fufFer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  fufFercd 
or  to  be  done.  The  refle<5lion  that  ftrikes  the  heart 
is  not,  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but 
that  they  are  evils  to  which  wc  ourfelvcs  may  be 
cxpofed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  wc 
fancy  the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourfelves  un- 
happy for  a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the 
poflibility  than  fuppofe  the  prefence  of  mifery,  as 
a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  flie  remem- 
bers that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight 
of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  confcioufnefs  of  fic- 
tion ;  if  we  thought  murders  and  treafons  real, 
they  Mould  pleafe  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleafure,  not  becaufe 
they  arc  miOakcn  for  realities,  but  becaufe  they 
bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is 
recreated  by  a  painted  landfcapc,  the  trees  are  not 
fuppofed  capable  to  give  us  Ihade,  or  the  fountains 
coolnefs ;  but  we  confider,  how  we  fhould  be 
pleafed  with  fuch  fountains  playing  befidc  us,  and 
fuch  woods  waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated  in 
reading  the  hiftory  of  Hemy  the  Fifths  yet  no  man 
takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt.  A  dra- 
matick  exhibition  is  a  book  recited  with  concomi- 
tants that  increafe  or  diminifh  its  effed.  Familiar 
comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than 
in  whc  page ;  imperial  tragedy  is  always  lefs.    The 
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humour  of  Pctnichio  may  be  heightened  by  gri- 
mace ;  but  what  voice  or  what  gefture  can  hope  to 
add  dignity  or  force  to  the  foliloquy  of  Cato? 

A  play  read,  affeds  the  mind  like  a  play  adled. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  adlion  is  not  fup* 
pofed  to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between  the 
a&s  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  may  be  allowed  to 
pais,  and  that  no  more  account  of  fpace  or  dunu 
tion  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than 
by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom  may 
pais  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  revolu^. 
tkms  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakfpeare  knew  the  unities,  and  re 
jc&ed  them  by  defign,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
nappy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impoflible  to  de- 
cide, and  ufelefs  to  enquire.  We  may  reafonably 
fappofe,  that,  when  he  rofe  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counfels  and  admonitions  of  fcholars  and 
criticks,  and  that  be  at  laft  deliberately  perfifted  in 
a  practice,  which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance- 
As  nothing  is  elTential  to  the  fable,  but  unity  of 
adtfon,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place  arife 
evidently  from  falfe  affumptions,  and,  by  circum- 
fcribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  leflen  its  variety, 
I  cannot  think  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they 
were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  obferved :  nor,  if 
fuch  another  poet  could  arife,  fhould  I  very  vehe- 
mently reproach  him,  that  his  firll  adl  pafied  at 
Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations 
of  rules  merely  pofitivc,  become  the  comprehenfive 
genius  of  Shakfpeare,  and  fuch  cenfures  are  fuit- 
able  to  the  minute  and  flender  criticifm  of  Vol- 
taire: 

•*  Non  ufque  adoo  pcrmifcuit  imis 
*♦  Longus  fumma  dies,  ut  non,  fi  voce  Mctclll 
"  Serventur  l^ges,  mulinc  Ji  Caffare  lolli." 
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Yet  when  I  fpeak  thus  (lightly  of  dramatick  rules^ 
I  cannot  but  recolledt  how  much  wit  and  learning 
may  be  produced  againfl  me ;  before  fuch  authori*- 
ties  I  am  afraid  to  (land,  not  that  I  think  the  pre- 
fcnt  queftion  one  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  decided  by 
mere  authority,  but  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fufpeded^ 
that  thefe  precepts  have  not  been  fo  ea(ily  received, 
but  for  better  reafons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
find.  The  refult  of  my  enquiries,  in  which  it 
would  be  ludicrous  to  boall  of  impartiality,  is, 
that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  eflential 
to  a  juft  drama,  that  though  they  may  fometimes 
conduce  to  pleafure,  they  are  always  to  be  facri(iced 
to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  inftrudion ; 
and  that  a  play,  written  with  nice  obfervation  of 
critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate 
curiofity,  as  the  produdt  of  fuperfluous  and  often^i- 
tatious  art,  by  which  is  (hown,  rather  what  is 
poffible,  than  what  is  nece(rary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  cx^ 
cellence,  (hall  preferve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deferves  the  like  applaufe  with  the  architeft,  who 
(hall  difplay  all  the  orders  of  architedure  in  a 
citadel,  without  any  deduftion  from  its  ftrength; 
but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude 
the  enemy ;  and  the  greateft  graces  of  a  play  arc 
to  copy  nature,  and  inftrudt  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but 
deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  principles  of 
the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am  almoft 
frighted  at  my  own  temerity ;  and  when  I  eftimate 
the  fame  and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  that  maintain 
the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  (ink  down  in 
reverential  filencc;  as  iEneas  withdrew  from  the 
defence  of  Troy,  when  he  faw  Neptune  (baking 
the  wall,  and  Juno  heading  the  be(iegcrs. 
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Thofc  whom  my  arguments  cannot  perfuade  to 

Srive  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shak- 
pcare,  will  ealil/^  if  they  confider  the  condition 
of  his  life^  make  fome  allowance  for  his  igno- 
rance. 

Every  man*s  performances,  to  be  rightly  efti- 
mated,  mud  be  compared  with  the  (late  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  particular 
opportunities ;  and  though  to  a  reader  a  book  be 
not  worfe  or  better  for  the  circumftances  of  the 
author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  filent  reference  of 
human  works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry, 
how  far  man  may  extend  his  defigns,  or  how  high 
he  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dig- 
nity than  in  what  rank  we  (hall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curiofity  is  always  bufy  to  difcover 
the  inftruments,  as  well  as  to  furvey  the  workman- 
fhip,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  origi-* 
nal  powers,  and  how  much  to  cafual  and  adventi- 
tious help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were 
certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations,  if 
compared  to  the  houfes  of  European  monarchs; 
yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  aftoni(h- 
ment,  who  remembered  that  they  were  built  with- 
out the  ufe  of  iron  ? 

The  Engli(h  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
was  yet  ftruggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The 
philology  of  Italy  had  been  tranfplanted  hither  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  the  learned 
languages  had  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by 
Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and 
Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon, 
and  Afcham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in 
the  principal  fchools ;  and  thofe  who  united  ele- 
gance with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence, 
the  Italian  and  Spani(h  poets.  But  literature  was 
yet  confined  to  profelTed  fcholars,  or  to  men  and 
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%  /irrc*  *r  h!j::h  rank.  The  publick  was  grofs  and 
*..!  V  :  V.  :o  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an 
xwir:v.:hment  ftill  valued  for  its  rarity. 

\x:..>n>,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy. 
V  ,x\x".-  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiolity,  be- 
rf^'  >.^:  unacquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  things, 
i-*o«»>  niX  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is  propofed 
jfc?  ::>  rcfemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from 
vXH^imon  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar, 
js  tv^  childifh  credulity ;  and  of  a  country  unen- 
lii^htened  by  learning,  the  whole  people  is  the  vul- 
gir.  The  ftudy  of  thofe  who  then  afpired  to 
plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures, 
giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  fcarted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fi6lion,  has  no  taftcof  the  infipidity  of 
truth.  A  play,  which  imitated  only  the  common 
occurrences  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the  ad- 
mirers of  Palmcrin  and  Guy  of  IVartvick,  have  made 
little  impreflion ;  he  that  wrote  for  fuch  an  audience 
was  under  the  neccflity  of  looking  round  for  rt range 
events  and  fabulous  tranfaclions,  and  that  incredi- 
bility, by  which  maturcr  knowledge  is  offended, 
was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writings,  to 
unlkilful  curiofity. 

Our  author's  plots  arc  generally  borrowed  from 
novels ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
chofe  the  mod  popular,  fuch  as  were  read  by  many, 
and  related  by  more ;  for  his  audience  could  not 
have  followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
drAnia,  had  thcj  not  held  the  thread  of  the  (lory  in 
their  hands. 

The  llorii's,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
iiichorj,  \\rie  in  his  time  accellible  and  familiar. 
Thr  Jiihlc-  ot'  /Is  V'ju  //.(<•  //,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
4Mpi(*il  Ironi  Chaucer's  Gamclyn^  was  a  little  pam- 
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phlct  of  thofe  times ;  and  old  Mr.  Gibber  remem- 
bered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  Englifh  profe, 
ivhich  the  criticks  have  now  to  feek  in  Saxo  Gram^ 
maticus. 

His  Englifli  hiftories  he  took  froni  Englifh  chro« 
nicies  and  Englifh  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient 
writers  were  made  known  to  his  countrymen  by 
verlions,  they  fupplied  him  with  new  fubjefts; 
he  dilated  fome  of  Plutarch's  lives  into  plays,  when 
they  had  been  tranflated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  hiftorical  or  &bulous,  are 
always  crouded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  atten-* 
tion  of  a  rude  people  was  more  eafily  caught  than 
by  fentiment  or  argumentation;  and  fuch  is  the 
power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over  thofe  who 
defpife  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more 
ftrongly  feized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakfpeare  than 
of  any  other  writer;  others  pleafe  us  by  particular 
fpeeches,  but  he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  the 
event,  and  has  perhaps  excelled  all  but  Homer  in 
fecuring  the  firft  purpofe  of  a  writer,  by  exciting 
refllefs  and  unquenchable  curiofity,  and  compelling 
him  that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  fhows  and  buflle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  fame  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleafure  pafTcs  from  the  eye  to  the  ear, 
but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to  the  eye. 
Thofe  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhi- 
bited had  more  fkill  in  pomps  or  proceflions  than 
in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted  fome 
vifiblc  and  difcriminated  events,  as  comments  on 
the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he  (hould  mofl  pleafe ; 
and  whether  his  praftice  is  more  agreeable  to  na- 
ture, or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  flill  find  that  on  our  ftage  fomething 
mufl  be  done  a$  well  as  faid,  and  inactive  decla^ 
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mation  is  very  coldly  heard,  however  mufical  6f 
elegant,  paflionate  or  fublimc. 

Voltaire  expreflcs  his  wonder,  that  our  author's 
extravagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has 
feen  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Let  him  be  anfwered, 
that  Addifon  fpeaks  the  language  of  poets,  and 
Shakfpeare,  of  men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable 
beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we 
fee  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  fen- 
timents  or  human  adlions ;  we  place  it  with  the 
faireft  and  the  nobleft  progeny  which  judgment 
propagates  by  conjunction  with  learning;  bur 
Othello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of 
obfervation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato  aifords 
a  fplendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fiditious 
manners,  and  delivers  juft  and  noble  fentiments^ 
in  diftion  eafy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its 
hopes  and  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the 
heart;  the  compofition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer  j 
we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
Addifon. 

The  work  of  a  correft  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted^ 
varied  with  ftiades,  and  fcented  with  flowers;  the 
compofition  of  Shakfpeare  is  a  foreft,  in  which 
oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the 
air,  interfperfed  fometimes  with  weeds  and  bram^ 
bles,  and  fometimes  giving  fhelter  to  myrtles  and 
to  rofcs;  filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and 
gratifying  the  mind  with  endlcfs  diverfity.  Other 
poets  dilplay  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  mi- 
nutely finiflied,  wrought  into  (hapc,  and  polifhcd 
into  brightncfs.  Shakfpeare  opens  a  mine  which 
contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  unexhaufiible 
plenty,  though  clouded  by  incruftations,  debafed 
by  impurities,  and  mingled  with  a  mafs  of  meaner 
minerals. 
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It  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  Shakfpeare 
owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or 
whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of  fcholaftick 
education,  the  precepts  of  critical  fcience,  and  the 
examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakfpeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular 
education,  nor  much  fkill  in  the  dead  languages. 
Jonfon,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  be  bad/mall  Latin^ 
and  lefs  Greek;  who,  bcfides  that  he  had  no  imagin- 
able temptation  to  falfehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  charafter  and  acquifitions  of  Shakfpeare  were 
known  to  multitudes.  His  evidence  ought  there- 
fore to  decide  the  controverfy,  unlefs  fome  tefli- 
mony  of  equal  force  could  be  oppofed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  difcovered 
deep  learning  in  imitations  of  old  writers;  but  the 
examples  which  I  have  known  urged,  were  drawn 
from  books  tranflated  in  his  time ;  or  were  fuch 
eafy  coincidencies  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to 
all  who  confider  the  fame  fubjedls ;  or  fuch  remarks 
on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  are  tranfmitted  through  the  world  in 
proverbial  fentences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important 
fentence.  Go  before^  Vll  follow^  we  read  a  tranfla- 
tion  of,  I prae^fequar.  I  have  been  told,  that  when 
Caliban,  after  a  pleafing  dream,  fays,  /  cry^d  to 
jleep  again,  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had, 
like  every  other  man,  the  fame  wifli  on  the  fame 
occalion. 

There  are  a  few  paflages  which  may  pafs  for 
imitations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  exception  only 
confirms  the  rule;  he  obtained  them  from  acci- 
dental quotations,  or  by  oral  communication,  and 
as  he  ufed  what  he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if 
he  had  obtained  it. 

Vol.  I.  P 
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The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confeflcdly  taken  from 
the  Menachmi  of  Plauius;  from  the  only  play  of 
Plautus  which  was  then  in  Englifh.  What  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that  he  who  copied  that, 
.  would  have  copied  more;  but  that  thofe  which 
were  not  tranflated  were  inacceffible? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  un- 
certain. That  his  plays  have  fome  French  fcenes 
proves  but  little ;  he  might  eafily  procure  them  to 
be  written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had 
known  the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he 
could  not  have  written  it  without  afliftance.  In 
the  ftory  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  obferved  to  have 
followed  the  Englilh  tranflation,  where  it  deviates 
from  the  Italian ;  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  againft  his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He 
was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himfelf,  but  what 
was  known  to  his  audience^ 

It  is  mod  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  fuf- 
ficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  conftrutStion^ 
but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  eafy  perufal  of 
the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  (kill  in  mo- 
dern languages,  I  can  find  no  fufficient  ground  of 
determination;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or 
Italian  authors  have  been  difcovered,  though  the 
Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in  edeem,  I  am  in« 
clined  to  believe,  that  he  read  little  more  than 
Englifh,  and  chofe  for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as 
he  found  tranflated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his 
works  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope,  but  it  \% 
often  fuch  knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply. 
He  that  will  underftand  Shakfpeare,  muft  not  be 
content  to  ftudy  him  in  the  clofet,  he  muft  look 
for  his  meaning  fometimes  among  the  fports  of  the 
field,  and  fometimes  among  the  manufaAures  of 
the  Ihop. 
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There  is  however  proof  enough  that  he  was  a 
very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  fo 
indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally 
indulge  his  curioilty  without  excurfion  into  foreign 
literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were 
tranflated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek ;  the  Reforma- 
tion had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological 
learning;  moll  of  the  topicks  of  human  difquimion 
had  found  Engliih  writers ;  and  poetry  had  been 
cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  fuccefs. 
This  was  a  ftock  of  knowledge  fufficient  for  a 
mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving 
it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
produd:  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  Englifh 
ftage  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  rudenefs ;  no  eiTays 
cither  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from 
which  it  could  be  difcovercd  to  what  degree  of 
delight  either  one  or  other  might  be  carried. 
Neither  charafter  nor  dialogue  were  yet  underflood. 
Shakfpeare  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  introduced 
them  both  amongft  us,  and  in  fome  of  his  happier 
fcenes  to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmoft 
height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded, is  not  eafily  known;  for  the  chronology 
of  his  works  is  yet  unfettled.  Rowe  is  of  opinion, 
that  perhaps  ive  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings  like 
tbqfe  of  other  writers,  in  his  leaft  perfe£I  works;  art 
bad  fo  little,  and  nature  fo  large  a  fhare  in  what  ii 
did,  that  for  aught  I  know ^  fays  he,  the  performances 
of  bis  youth,  as  they  were  the  moft  vigorous,  were  the 
left.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power 
of  ufing  to  any  certain  purpofe  the  materials  which 
diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  fupplies.  Na- 
ture gives  no  man  knowledge,  and  when  images 
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arc  colledled  by  Qudy  and  experience,  can  only 
aflift  in  combining  or  applying  them.  Shakfpeare^ 
however  favoured  by  nature,  could  impart  only 
what  he  had  learned ;  and  as  he  mufl  encreafe  his 
ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquiiition, 
he,  like  them,  grew  wifer  as  he  grew  older,  could 
difplay  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  inftrudl 
with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himfelf  more  amply 
inftrudled. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  obfervation  and  accuracy 
of  diilindlion  which  books  and  precepts  cannot 
confer;  from  this  almoft  all  original  and  native 
excellence  proceeds.  Shakfpeare  muft  have  looked 
upon  mankind  with  perfpicacity,  in  the  higheft 
degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow 
their  charafters  from  preceding  writers,  and  di- 
veriify  them  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of 
prefent  manners ;  the  drefs  is  a  little  varied,  but 
the  body  is  the  fame.  Our  author  had  both  matter 
and  form  to  provide ;  for,  except  the  charadlers  of 
Chaucer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted, 
there  were  no  writers  in  Englifh,  and  perhaps  not 
many  in  other  modern  languages,  which  Ihewcd 
life  in  its  native  colours. 

The  conteft  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe- 
culation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyfe  the  mind, 
to  trace  the  paflions  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the 
feminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  found  the 
depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  adtion.  All 
thofc  enquiries,  which  from  that  time  that  human 
nature  became  the  fafhionable  fludy,  have  been 
made  fometimes  with  nice  difcernment,  but  often 
with  idle  fubtilty,  were  yet  unattempted.  The 
tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  fa- 
tisfied,  exhibited  only  the  fuperficial  appearances 
of  adiooj   related    the  events,    but  omitted  the 
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caufes^  and  were  formed  for  fuch  as  delighted  in 
wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was  not 
then  to  be  ftudied  in  the  clofet;  he  that  would 
know  the  world,  was  under  the  ncceflity  of  glean- 
ing his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in 
its  bufinefs  and  amufements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his  high  birth^ 
becaufe  it  favoured  his  curiofity,  by  facilitating  his 
accefs.  Shakfpeare  had  no  fuch  advantage;  he 
came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for 
a  time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many  works 
of  genius  and  learning  have  been  performed  in 
ftates  of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to 
thought  or  to  enquiry;  fo  many,  that  he  who  con- 
itders  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  fees  enter- 
prize  and  perfeverance  predominating  over  all 
external  agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance 
vanifh  before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakfpeare  was 
not  to  be  deprefled  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor 
limited  by  the  narrow  converfation  to  which  men 
in  want  are  inevitably  condemned;  the  incum- 
brances of  his  fortune  were  Ihaken  from  his  mind, 
as  dezV'drops  from  a  lioifs  mane. 

Though  he  had  fo  many  difiicukies  to  encounter, 
and  fo  little  afliftance  to  furmount  them,  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  an  exacft  knowledge  of  many 
modes  of  life,  and  many  cafts  of  native  difpoiitions ; 
to  vary  them  with  great  multiplicity ;  to  mark  them 
by  nicediftincTiions;  and  to  (how  them  in  full  view 
by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  per- 
formances he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  him- 
felf been  imitated  by  all  fucceeding  writers  ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  fucceflbrs 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 
rules  of  pradical  prudence,  can  be  colledted,  than 
he  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 
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turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  hiih 
what  we  fhould  in  another  loath  or  defpife.  If  wc 
endured  without  praifing,  refpeft  for  the  father 
of  our  drama  might  excufe  us ;  but  I  have  feen, 
in  the  book  of  fome  modern  critick,  a  colledtion 
of  anomalies,  which  fhow  that  he  has  corrupted 
language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which 
his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of 
honour. 

He  has  fcenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excel- 
lence, but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were 
now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclufion.  I  am 
indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works  were 
wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfedlion ;  when  they 
were  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  the  audience,  they  fatif- 
fied  the  writer.  It  is  feldom  that  authors,  though 
more  ftudious  of  fame  than  Shakfpeare,  rife  much 
above  the  ftandard  of  their  own  age ;  to  add  a  little 
to  what  is  bed  will  always  be  fufficient  for  prcfent 
praife,  and  thofe  who  find  themfelves  exalted  into 
fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their  encomiafts,  and  to 
Ipare  the  labour  of  contending  with  themfelves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakfpeare  thought  his 
works  worthy  of  pofterity,  that  he  levied  any 
ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any  further 
profpect,  than  of  prefent  popularity  and  prefent 
profit.  When  his  plays  had  been  afted,  his  hope 
was  at  an  end ;  he  folicited  no  addition  of  honour 
from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no  fcruple  to 
repeat  the  fame  jefts  in  many  dialogues,  or  to 
entangle  different  plots  by  the  fame  knot  of  per- 
plexity, which  may  be  at  lead  forgiven  him,  by 
thofe  who  recolledt,  that  of  Congreve's  four  come- 
dies, two  are  concluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  mafk, 
by  a  deception,  which  perhaps  never  happened^ 
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and   which,  whether  likely  or  not,   he  did  not 
invent. 

So  carelefs  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
that,  though  he  retired  to  eafe  and  plenty,  while  he 
was  yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  of  years ^  before 
he  could  be  difgufted  with  fatigue,  or  difabled  by 
infirmity,  he  made  no  colledion  of  his  works,  nor 
delired  to  refcue  thofe  that  had  been  already  pub* 
lifhed  from  the  depravations  that  obfcured  them, 
or  fecure  to  the  reft  a  better  deftiny,  by  giving  them 
to  the  world  in  their  genuine  ftate. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakfpeare 
in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  pub- 
lifhed  till  about  feven  years  after  his  death,  and  the 
few  which  appeared  in  his  life  are  apparently  thruii: 
into  the  world  without  the  care  of  the  author,  and 
therefore  probably  without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publirtiers,  clandeftine  or  profeflcd, 
the  negligence  and  unlkilfulnefs  has  by  the  late 
revifcrs  been  fufficiently  Ihown.  The  faults  of  all 
are  indeed  numerous  and  grofs,  and  have  not  only 
corrupted  many  paflages  perhaps  beyond  recovery, 
but  have  brought  others  into  fufpicion,  which  are 
only  obfcured  by  obfolcte  phrafeology,  or  by  the 
writer's  unlkilfulnefs  and  aflcdation.  To  alter  is 
more  cafy  than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  more 
common  quality  than  diligence.  Thofe  who  faw 
that  they  muft  employ  conjecture  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  little  further. 
Had  the  author  publilhed  his  own  works,  we  fhould 
have  fat  quietly  down  to  difcntangle  his  intricacies, 
and  clear  his  obfcurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what 
we  cannot  loofc,  and  ejcdt  what  we  happen  not  to 
underftand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened 
without  the  concurrence  of  many  caufes.  The 
ftyle  of  Shakfpeare  was  in  itfelf  ungrammafical. 
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perplexed,  and  obfcure;  his  works  were  tran-<i 
fcribed  for  the  players  by  thofe  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  feldom  underftood  them  ;  they  were 
tranfmitted  by  copiers  equally  unfkilful,  who  ftill 
multiplied  errors ;  they  were  perhaps  fometimes 
mutilated  by  the  adors,  for  the  fake  of  fhortening 
the  fpeeches ;  and  were  at  laft  printed  without  cor- 
redlion  of  the  prcfs.^ 

In  this  ftate  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton 
fuppofes,  becaufe  they  were  unregarded,  but  be- 
caufe  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied  to  nKxlem 
languages,  and  our  anceftors  were  accuftomed  to 
fo  much  negligence  of  Englifh  printers,  that  they 
could  very  patiently  endure  it.  At  laft  an  edition 
was  undertaken  by  Rowe ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was 
to  be  publifhed  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have 
thought  very  little  on  correftion  or  explanation,  but 
that  our  author's  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of 
his  fraternity,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and 
recommendatory  preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamo- 
roufly  blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did  not 


•  Much  dcfcrvcd  cenfure  has  been  thrown  oat  on  the  careleflhefs 
of  our  ancient  printers,  as  well  as  on  the  wretched  tranfcripts  they 
obtained  from  contemporary  theatres.  Yet  I  cannot  help  obfenring 
that,  even  at  this  inftant,  ihoald  any  one  undertake  to  publiih  a 
piny  of  Shakfpeare  from  pages  of  no  greater  fidelit)'  than  foch  ai 
are  iflbed  out  for  the  ufe  of  performers,  the  prefs  would  teem  with 
as  interpolated  and  inextricable  nonfenfe  as  it  produced  above  a 
centunr  ago.  Mr.  Colman  (who  cannot  be  fufpcftcd  of  ignorance 
or  mifreprefentation)  in  his  preface  to  the  laft  edition  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  very  forcibly  Ityles  the  prompter's  books  •*  the  moft 
inaccurate  and  barbarous  of  all  manufcripts."  And  well  may  they 
deferve  that  charafter;  for  verfe  (as  I  am  informed)  ftill  continues 
to  be  tranfcribed  as  profe  by  a  fet  of  mercenaries,  who  in  general 
have  neither  the  advantage  of  literature  or  undcrilanding.  Folih 
twitum  ne  carmina  mania^  ne  tnrbata  *volent  ludibria^  was  the  f  equeft 
of  Virgil's  Hero  to  the  Sybil,  and  (hould  alfo  be  tlic  fupplication 
of  evc^ry  dramatick  poet  to  the  agents  of  a  prompter. 
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undertake^  and  it  is  time  that  juftice  be  done  him, 
by  confefling,  that  though  he  feems  to  have  had  no 
thought  of  corruption  beyond  the  printer's  errors, 
y^t  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if  they  were 
not  made  before,  which  his  fucceflbrs  have  received 
without  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they  had 
produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  and  pages 
with  cenfures  of  the  ftupidity  by  which  the  faults 
were  committed,  with  difplays  of  the  abfurdities 
which  they  involved,  with  oflentatious  expofitions 
oif  the  new  reading,  and  felf-congratulations  on 
the  happinefs  of  difcovering  it. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preferved  the 
prefaces,  I  have  likewife  borrowed  the  author's 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  fpirit;  it  relates  however  what  is  now 
to  be  known,  and  therefore  deferves  to  pafs  through 
all  fucceeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr. 
Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of 
Shakfpeare's  text,  (bowed  that  it  was  extremely 
corrupt,  and  gave  reafon  to  hope  that  there  were 
means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated  the  old  copies, 
which  none  had  thought  to  examine  before,  and 
reftored  many  lines  to  their  integrity ;  but,  by  a 
very  compendious  criticifm,  he  rejefted  whatever 
he  difliked,  and  thought  more  of  amputation  than 
of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  for  diftinguilhing  the  genuine  from  the 
fpurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted  no  judg- 
ment of  his  own ;  the  plays  which  he  received, 
were  given  to  Hemings  and  Condel,  the  firft  edi- 
tors ;  and  thofe  which  he  rejefled,  though,  according 
to  the  licentioufnefs  of  tne  prefs  in  thofe  times, 
they  were  printed  during  Shakfpeare's  life,  with 
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his  name,  had  been  omitted  by  his  friends,  and 
were  never  added  to  his  works  before  the  edition  6f 
1664,  from  which  they  were  copied  by  the  later 
printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  feems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  fupprefs  his  contempt  of  the  dull  duty  of  an 
editor.  He  underftood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like 
other  tedious  talks  is  very  neceifary;  but  an 
cmendatory  critick  would  ill  difcharge  his  duty, 
vrichou:  qualities  vcr}'  different  from  dullnefs.  In 
perutini:  a  corrupted  piece,  he  muft  have  before 
him  all  poinbilicies  of  meaning,  with  all  poflibi- 
licics  of  cxprellion.  Such  muft  be  his  compre- 
henlion  of  thought,  and  fuch  his  copioufnefs  of 
languagv\  C\it  of  many  readings  poflible,  he  muft 
be  ablo  to  fclccl  that  which  beft  fuits  with  the 
ftatc»  opinions,  and  modes  of  language  prevailing 
in  every  agc»  and  with  his  author's  particular  caft 
of  ihoiiv^ht  and  turn  of  cxprelfion.  Such  muft  be 
his  knowledge,  and  fuch  his  tafte.  Conjedural 
criiieilin  denuu\ds  more  than  humanity  poflefles, 
and  he  that  exereifes  it  with  moft  praife,  has  very 
freviuent  lu \\l  of  indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told 
i\o  nu^re  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

t'oufuleiue  is  the  common  confequcnce  of  fuc- 
ccfs.  rhe>  uhofe  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been 
Unullv  eelebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their 

fK>Nvers  are  uiUNerfuK  Pope's  edition  fell  below 
U.I  iuvn  expectations,  and  he  was  lb  much  otfendcd, 
when  he  was  t'ound  to  have  left  any  thing  for 
ollu-rs  to  ilo,  that  he  palfed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  a  Hate  of  hollility  with  verbal  criticifm. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  fo  J', reat  a  writer  may  be  loft;  his  preface,  va- 
luable alike  for  elegance  of  compofttion  and  juft* 
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ncfs  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general  criticifm 
on  his  author,  Co  extenfive  that  little  can  be  added^ 
and  fo  exad:,  that  little  can  be  difputed,  every 
editor  has  an  intereft  to  fupprefs,  but  that  every 
reader  would  demand  its  infertion. 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  comprehenlion,  and  fmall  acquifitions,  with 
no  native  and  intrinfick  fplendor  of  genius,  with 
little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous 
for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  purfuing 
it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and  redifiea 
many  errors.  A  man  fo  anxioufly  fcrupulous  might 
have  been  expefted  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he 
did  was  commonly  right. 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  be  trufted  without  examination.  He  fpeaks 
fometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has  only 
one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he  mentions 
the  two  firft  folios  as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio 
as  of  middle  authority;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
firft  is  equivalent  to  all  others,  and  that  the  reft 
only  deviate  from  it  by  the  printer's  negligence. 
Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios  has  all,  excepting 
thofe  diverfities  which  mere  reiteration  of  editions 
will  produce.  I  collated  them  all  at  the  beginning, 
but  afterwards  ufed  only  the  firft. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  thofe 
which  he  retained  himfelf  in  his  fecond  edition, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  fubfequent 
annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preferva- 
tion.  I  have  fometimes  adopted  his  reftoration  of 
a  comma,  without  inferting  the  panegyrick  in 
which  he  celebrated  himfelf  for  his  achievement. 
The  exuberant  excrefcence  of  his  didion  I  have 
often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations  over  Pope 
and  Rowe  I  have  fometimes  fupprefl^ed,  and  his 
contemptible  pftentation,  I  have  frequently  con- 
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cealed ;  but  I  have  in  fome  places  fhewn  him,  as 
he  would  have  fhewn  himlclf,  for  the  reader's 
divcrfion,  that  the  inflated  emptincfs  of  fome 
notes  may  juftify  or  excufc  the  contraction  of  the 
reft. 

Theobald^  thus  weak  and  ignorant^  thus  mean 
and  faithlefs,  thus  petulant  and  oftentatious^  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
efcaped,  and  efcaped  alone,  with  reputation,  from 
this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the  world 
fupport  thofe  who  folicit  favour,  againft  thoie 
who  command  reverence;  and  fo  eaiily  is  he 
praifed,  whom  no  roan  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for  fuch 
ftudies.  He  had,  what  is  the  firft  requifitc  to 
cmendatory  criticifm,  that  intuition  by  which  the 
poet's  intention  is  immediately  difcovered,  and 
that  dexterity  of  intelled:  which  defpatches  its 
work  by  the  eaficft  means.  He  had  undoubtedly 
read  much;  his  acquaintance  with  cuftoms,  opi-^ 
nions,  and  traditions,  fcems  to  have  been  large; 
and  he  is  often  learned  without  fhow.  He  feldom 
paffes  what  he  does  not  underftand,  without  an 
attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and  fome« 
times  haftily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention 
would  have  found.  He  is  folicitous  to  reduce  to 
grammar,  what  he  could  not  be  fure  that  his  au- 
thor intended  to  be  grammatical.  Shakfpeare 
r^arded  more  the  feries  of  ideas,  than  of  words ; 
and  his  language,  not  being  defigned  for  the  reader's 
dcfk,  was  all  that  he  defired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed 
his  meaning  to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently cenfured.  He  found  the  meafure  reformed 
in  {o  many  pafiages,  by  the  filent  labours  of  fame 
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editors^  with  the  filent  acquiefccnce  of  the  reft, 
that  he  thought  himfelf  allowed  to  extend  a  little 
further  the  licence,  which  had  already  been  carried 
fo  far  without  reprehenfion ;  and  of  his  correiflions 
in  general,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  they  are  often 
juft^  and  made  commonly  with  the  leail  pofliblc 
violation  of  the  text. 

But,  by  inferting  his  emendations^  whether  in- 
vented or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any 
notice  of  varying  copies^  he  has  appropriated  the 
labour  of  his  predecelFors,  and  made  his  own  edi« 
don  of  little  authority.  His  confidence  indeed, 
both  in  himfelf  and  others,  was  too  great;  he 
(uppofes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and 
Theobald;  he  feems  not  to  fufpeA  a  critick  of 
fallibility,  and  it  was  but  reafonable  that  he  fhoUld 
claim  what  he  fo  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and 
diligent  confideration,  I  have  received  all  his 
notes^  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wifh  for 
more. 

Of  the  laft  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  fpeak. 
Refpeft  is  due  to  high  place,  tendernefs  to  living 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learning; 
but  he  cannot  be  juftly  offended  at  that  liberty  of 
which  he  has  himfelf  fo  frequently  given  an  ex- 
ample, nor  very  felicitous  what  is  thought  of 
notes,  which  he  ought  never  to  have  confidered  as 
port  of  his  ferious  employments,  and  which,  I 
luppofe,  fince  the  ardour  of  compofition  is  remitted, 
he  no  longer  numbers  among  his  happy  effufions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  com- 
mentary, is  acquiefccnce  in  his  firft  thoughts; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  confciouf- 
nefs  of  quick  difcernment ;  and  that  confidence 
which  prefumes  to  do,  by  furveying  the  furfecc, 
what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the 
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bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  fometimes  perverfc 
interpretations,  and  fometimes  improbable  con- 
jedures;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author  more 
profundity  of  meaning  than  the  fentence  admits^ 
and  at  another  difcovers  abfurdities,  where  the 
fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  his 
emendations  are  likewife  often  happy  and  juft; 
and  his  interpretation  of  obfcure  paflages  learned 
and  fagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejedled  thofe, 
againft  which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  imme* 
diately  condemns,  and  which,  I  fuppofe  the  author 
himfcif  would  defire  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  reft, 
to  part  I  have  given  the  higheft  approbation,  by 
inferting  the  offered  reading  in  the  text ;  part  I 
have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubt- 
ful, though  fpecious ;  and  part  I  have  ccnfured 
without  referve,  but  I  am  fure  without  bitternels 
of  malice,  and,  I  hope,  without  wantonnefs  of 
infult. 

It  is  no  pleafure  to  me,  in  revifing  my  volumes, 
to  obferve  how  much  paper  is  wafted  in  confuta- 
tion. Whoever  confiders  the  revolutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  various  queftions  of  greater  or  Icfs 
importance,  upon  which  wit  and  reafon  have  ex- 
ercifed  their  powers,  muft  lament  the  unfuccefsful- 
nefs  of  enquiry,  and  the  flow  advances  of  truths 
when  he  refledls,  that  great  part  of  the  labour  of 
every  writer  is  only  the  deftrudtion  of  thofe  that 
went  before  him.  The  firft  care  of  the  builder  of 
a  new  fyftem,  is  to  demolifli  the  fabricks  which 
are  ftanding.  The  chief  defire  of  him  that  com- 
ments an  author,  is  to  (how  how  much  other  com- 
mentators have  corrupted  and  obfcured  him.  The 
opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the 
reach  of  controvcrfy,  are  confuted  and  rcjefted  in 
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another^  and  rife  again  to  reception  in  remoter 
times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progrefs.  Thus  fometimcs  truth  and 
error,  and  fometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take 
each  other's  place  by  reciprocal  invafion.  The 
tide  of  feeming  knowledge  which  is  poured  over 
one  generation,  retires  and  leaves  another  naked 
and  barren;  the  fudden  meteors  of  intelligence, 
which  for  a  while  appear  to  (hoot  their  beams  into 
the  regions  of  obfcurity,  on  a  fudden  withdraw 
their  luftre,  and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their 
way. 

Thefe  elevations  and  depreflions  of  renown,  and 
the  contradidions  to  which  all  improvers  of  know* 
ledge  muft  for  ever  be  expofed,  fince  they  are  not 
efcaped  by  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of  mankind, 
may  furely  be  endured  with  patience  by  criticks 
and  annotators,  who  can  rank  themfelves  but  as 
the  fatellites  of  their  authors.  How  canft  thou 
beg  for  life,  fays  Homer's  hero  to  his  captive, 
when  thou  knoweft  that  thou  art  now  to  fufFer 
only  what  muft  another  day  be  fufFered  by 
Achilles? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  fufficicnt  to  confer 
celebrity  on  thofe  who  could  exalt  themfelves  into 
antagonifts,  and  his  notes  have  raifed  a  clamour 
too  loud  to  be  diftindt.  His  chief  aflailants  are 
the  authors  of  The  canons  of  criticifm^  and  of  The 
tevifal  of  Sbakfpeare' s  texti  of  whom  one  ridicules 
his  errors  with  airy  petulance,  fuitable  enough  to 
the  levity  of  the  controverfy ;  the  other  attacks 
them  with  gloomy  malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging 
to  juftice  an  aflaflin  or  incendiary.  The  one  Itings 
like  a  fly,  fucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter, 
and  returns  for  more;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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gangrene  behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of 
Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  girls  with  fpits^ 
and  beys  with  ftones^  Jbould  flay  bim  in  puny  battle  % 
when  the  other  croffes  my  imagination,  I  remember 
the  prodigy  in  Macbeth: 

••  A  falcon  tow 'ring  in  his  pride  of  place, 

••  Was  by  a  moufing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd." 

Let  me  however  do  them  juftice.  One  is  a  wit, 
and  one  a  fcholar.*  They  have  both  fhewn  acute* 
nefs  fufficient  in  the  difcovery  of  faults,  and  have 
both  advanced  fome  probable  interpretations  of 
obfcure  paflages;  but  when  they  txpirt  to  con-. 
jcdure  and  emendation,  it  appears  how  falfely  wc 
all  eftimatc  our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  which 
they  have  been  able  to  perform  might  have  taught 
them  more  candour  to  the  endeavours  of  others.. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition.  Critical  Ob/er^ 
nations  on  Shakjpeare  had  been  publiXhed  by  Mr. 
Upton,^  a  man  ikilled  in  languages,  and  acquainted 
with  books,  but  who  feems  to  have  had  no  great 
vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  of  tafte.  Many  of  bis 
explanations  are  curious  and  ufeful,  but  he  like- 
wife,  though  he  profeffed  to  oppofe  the  licentious 
confidence  of  editors,  and  adhere  to  i;hc  old  co- 
pies, is  unable  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  emendation, 
though  his  ardour  is  ill  feconded  by  his  ikilK 
Every  cold  empirick,  when  his  heart  is  expanded 

^  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  gentletnan  (hoald  attempt  ib  vda* 
minous  a  work,  as  the  Rrvi/al  of  Sbak/pt^re*s  ttxt^  when  he  tdb 
OS  in  his  preface,  <*  he  was  not  (o  fortunate  as  to  be  furnifhed  with 
either  of  the  folio  editions,  much  Icfs  any  of  the  ancient  quartos : 
and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  performance  was  known  to  him  ooljr 
by  Dr.  Warburton's  reprefcntation."    Farmir. 

'  Republiihed  by  him  in  1748^  after  Dr.  Warburtoa's  editioil^ 
with  alterations,  &c.    Stbsvsits* 
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by  a  fuccefsful  experiment,  fwells  into  a  theorift, 
and  the  laborious  collator  at  fome  unlucky  moment 
frolicks  in  conjedure. 

Critical^  hiftorical^  and  explanatory  notes  have  been 
likewife  publifhed  upon  Shakfpeare  by  Dr.  Grcy^ 
whofe  diligent  perulal  of  the  old  Englifh  writcra 
has  enabled  him  to  make  fome  ufeful  obfervations. 
What  he  undertook  he  has  well  enough  perforitied, 
but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory 
criticifm,  he  employs  rather  his  memory  than  his 
fagacity.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  all  would  en<- 
deavour  to  imitate  his  modelly,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  furpafs  his  knowledge. 

I  can  fay  with  great  iincerity  of  all  my  prcdc- 
ceffors,  what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  faid  of  me, 
that  not  one  has  left  Shakfpeare  without  improve<i» 
ment,  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not  been 
indebted  for  afliftance  and  information.  Whatever 
I  have  uken  from  them,  it  was  my  intention  to 
refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is  certain,  that' 
what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I  believed  when 
I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  fome  perhaps  I  have 
been  anticipated  \  but  if  I  am  ever  found  to  en- 
cjrbach  upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  commenta* 
tor,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or 
lefs,  Ihould  be  transferred  to  the  firft  claimant,  for 
his  right,  and  his  alone,  (lands  above  difpute;  the 
iecond  can  prove  his  pretenfions  only  to  himfelf, 
nor  can  himfelf  always  diftinguilh  invention,  with 
fufHcient  certainty,  from  recolledion. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour, 
which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  obferving  to 
one  another.  It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  from  what 
caufe  the  acrimony  of  a  fcholiaft  can  naturally 
proceed.  The  .fubjcdls  to  be  difcufTed  by  him  arc 
of  very  fmall  importancye;  they  involve  neither 
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property  nor  liberty;  nor  favour  the  intereft  of 
led  or  party.  The  various  readings  of  copies^  and 
different  interpretations  of  a  pafTage,  feem  to  be 
queftions  that  might  excrcife  the  wit,  without  en- 
gaging the  paflions.  But  whether  it  be,  thot/maU 
things  make  mean  men  proud,  and  vanity  catches 
fmail  occafions ;  or  that  all  contrariety  of  opinion^ 
even  in  thofe  that  can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes 
proud  men  angry ;  there  is  often  found  in  commenta- 
ries a  fpontaneous  ftrain  of  invedive  and  contempt, 
more  eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  tnc 
moft  furious  controvertift  in  politicks  againft  thofe 
whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightnefs  of  the  matter  may  conduce 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency ;  when  the  truth 
to  be  inveftigated  is  fo  near  to  inexiftence,  as  to 
efcape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged  by  rage 
and  exclamation :  that  to  which  all  would  be  in-, 
different  in  its  original  ftate,  may  attradt  notice 
when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A. 
commentator  has  indeed  great  temptations  to  fupply 
by  turbulence  what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat 
his  little  gold  to  a  fpacious  furface,  to  work  that 
to  foam  which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  Ipiri^ 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  a«; 
cither  illuftrative,  by  which  difficulties  are  ex- 
plained ;  or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and  beauties: 
are  remarkedf ;  or  emendatory,  by  which  depiava-J 
tions  are  correded. 

The  explanations  tranfcribed  from  others,  if  I 
do  not  fubjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  iuppofe 
commonly  to  be  right,  at  Icaft  I  intend  by  acqui- 
efcence  to  confefs,  that  I  have  nothing  better  to 
propofc. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  paflfages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  ob- 
ftrudt  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and  thought 
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it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  paflage.  It  is  im- 
poilible  for  an  expofitor  not  to  write  too  little  for 
lome,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can  only  judge 
what  is  neceflary  by  his  own  experience ;  and  how 
long  foever  he  may  deliberate,  will  at  laft  explain 
many  lines  which  the  learned  will  think  impoflible 
to  be  miftaken,  and  omit  many  for  which  the  igno- 
rant will  want  his  help.  Thefe  are  cenfures  merely 
relative,  and  muft  be  quietly  endured.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  neither  fuperfluoufly  copious, 
nor  fcrupuloufly  referved,  and  hope  that  I  have 
made  my  author's  meaning  acceflible  to  many,  who 
before  were  frighted  from  perufing  him,  and  con- 
tributed fomething  to  the  publick,  by  diffufing 
innocent  and  rational  pleafure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
fyftematick  and  confequential,  but  defultory  and 
vagrant,  abounding  in  cafual  allufions  and  light 
hints,  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  any  fingle  fcholiaft. 
All  perfonal  refledlions,  when  names  are  fuppreflcd, 
muft  be  in  a  few  years  irrecoverably  obliterated; 
and  cuftoms,  too  minute  to  attradl  the  notice  of 
law,  fuch  as  modes  of  drefs,  formalities  of  con- 
versation, rules  of  vifits,  difpofition  of  furniture, 
and  pradlices  of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find 
places  in  familiar  dialogue,  are  fo  fugitive  and  un- 
fubftantial,  that  they  are  not  eafily  retained  or 
recovered.  What  can  be  known  will  be  collefted 
by  chance,  from  the  recefles  of  obfcure  and  obfo- 
lete  papers,  perufed  commonly  with  fome  other 
view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has  fome, 
and  none  has  much;  but  when  an  author  has  en- 
gaged  the  publick  attention,  thofe  who  can  add 
any  thing  to  his  illuftration,  communicate  their 
difcoveries,  and  time  produces  what  had  eluded 
diligence. 
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To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  relign  many  paC- 
fages,  which,  though  I  did  not  underlland  them^ 
will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained,  having,  I  hope, 
ill uft rated  fome,  which  others  have  negledlcd  or 
miftaken,  fometimes  by  Ihort  remarks,  or  marginal 
dircdlions,  fuch  as  every  editor  has  added  at  his 
will,  and  often  by  comments  more  laborious  than 
the  matter  will  feem  to  deferve ;  but  that  which  is 
mofl  difficult  is  not  always  moft  important,  and 
to  an  editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author 
is  obfcured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defefts  I  have  not  been 
very  diligent  to  obferve.  Some  plays  have  more, and 
fome  fewer  judicial  obfervations,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  difference  of  merit,  but  becaufe  I  gave 
this  part  of  my  defign  to  chance  and  to  caprice. 
The  reader,  I  believe,  is  feldom  pleafed  to  find  his 
opinion  anticipated ;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more 
in  what  we  find  or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive. 
Judgment,  like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by 
practice,  and  its  advancement  is  hindered  by  fub- 
miffion  to  didlatorial  decifions,  as  the  memory 
grows  torpid  by  the  ufe  of  a  table-book.  Some 
initiation  is  however  necefTary ;  of  all  Ikill,  part 
is  infufed  by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by 
habit ;  I  have  therefore  fhe wn  fo  much  as  may  enable 
the  candidate  of  criticifm  to  difcover  the  reft. 

To  the  end  of  moft  plays  I  have  added  fhort 
ftridures,  containing  a  general  cenfure  of  faults, 
or  praifeof  excellence;  in  which  I  know  not  how 
much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current  opinion ; 
but  I  have  not,  by  any  afFedation  of  fingularity, 
deviated  from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and  parti- 
cularly examined,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofcd,  that  in  the  plays  which  are  condemned 
there  is  much  to  be  praifed,  and  in  thefc  which 
are  praifed  much  to  be  condemned. 
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The  part  of  criticifm  in  which  the  whole  fuc- 
ceilion  of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  grcateft 
diligence^  which  has  occafioned  the  mod  arrogant 
oftentation,  and  excited  the  keened  acrimony,  is 
the  emendation  of  corrupted  paiTages,  to  which 
the  publick  attention  having  been  firft  drawn  by 
the  violence  of  the  contention  between  Pope  and 
Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the  perfecution, 
which,  with  a  kind  of  confpiracy,  has  been  fincc 
raifed  againft  all  the  publifliers  of  Shakfpeare. 

That  many  paffages  have  pafled  in  a  date  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably 
certain;  of  thefe  the  rcdoration  is  only  to  be 
attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or  fagacity  of 
conjedure.  The  collator's  province  is  fafe  and 
eafy,  the  conjedlurer's  perilous  and  difficult.  Yet 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in 
one  copy,  the  peril  mud  not  be  avoided,  nor  the 
difficulty  refufed. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amend- 
ment has  hitherto  produced,  fome  from  the  labours 
of  every  publiflier  I  have  advanced  into  the  text; 
thofe  are  to  be  confidered  as  in  my  opinion  fuffi- 
ciently  fupported ;  fome  I  have  rejcdted  without 
mention,  as  evidently  erroneous;  fome  I  have  left 
in  the  notes  without  cenfure  or  approbation,  as 
reding  in  equipoife  between  objection  and  de- 
fence; and  fome,  which  fcemed  fpecious  but  rtot 
right,  1  have  inferted  with  a  fubfequent  animad- 
verfion. 

Having  claflcd  the  obfervations  of  others,  I  was 
at  lad  to  try  what  I  could  fubditute  for  their 
midakes,  and  how  I  could  fupply  their  omiffions. 
I  collated  fuch  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and 
widied  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  colledlors 
of  thefe  rarities  very  communicative.  Of  the  edi- 
tions which  chance  or  kindnefs  put  into  my  hands 
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I  have  given  an  enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be 
blamed  for  negledling  what  I  had  not  the  power 
to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  foon  found  that 
the  later  publifhers,  with  all  their  boafts  of  dili- 
gence, fuffered  many  paflagcs  to  ftand  unauthorized, 
and  contented  themfelves  with  Rowe's  regulation 
of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew  it  to  be  arbitrary, 
and  with  a  little  confideration  might  have  found 
it  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  only 
the  ejection  of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to 
him  more  elegant  or  more  intelligible.  Thefe 
corruptions  I  have  often  filently  rcdtified ;  for  the 
hiftory  of  our  language,  and  the  true  force  of  our 
words,  can  only  be  preferved,  by  keeping  the  text 
of  authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others,  and 
thofe  very  frequent,  fmoothed  the  cadence,  or 
regulated  the  meafure;  on  thefe  I  have  not  exer- 
cifed  the  fame  rigour;  if  only  a  word  was  tranf- 
pofed,  or  a  particle  inferted  or  omitted,  I  have 
fometimes  fuffered  the  line  to  ftand ;  for  the  in- 
conftancy  of  the  copies  is  fuch,  as  that  fomc 
liberties  may  be  eafily  permitted.  I3ut  this  pradicc 
I  have  not  fuffered  to  proceed  far,  having  reftored 
the  primitive  didlion  wherever  it  could  for  any 
reafon  be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparifon  of  copies 
fupplied,  I  have  inferted  in  the  text;  fometimes, 
where  the  improvement  was  flight,  without  notice, 
and  fometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reafons  of 
the  change. 

Conjedture,  though  it  be  fometimes  unavoidable, 
I  have  not  wantonly  nor  licentioufly  indulged. 
It  has  been  my  fettled  principle,  that  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  difturbed  for  the  fake  of  elegance, 
perfpicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the  fenfe* 
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For  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity, 
nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  firft  publifhers, 
yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were 
more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it 
only  by  imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  thejr 
have  often  made  ftrange  miflakes  by  ignorance  or 
negligence,  and  that  therefore  fomething  may  be 
properly  attempted  by  criticifm,  keeping  the 
middle  way  between  prefumption  and  timidity. 

Such  criticifm  I  have  attempted  to  pradife,  and 
where  any  paflage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed, 
have  endeavoured  to  difcovcr  how  it  may  be  re- 
called to  fenfe,  with  lead  violence.  But  my  firft 
labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text  on  every 
fide,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interftice,  through 
which  light  can  find  its  way ;  nor  would  Huetius 
himfelf  condemn  me,  as  refufing  the  trouble  of 
refearch,  for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In  this 
modeft  induftry  I  have  not  been  unfuccefsful. 
I  have  refcued  many  lines  from  the  violations 
of  temerity,  and  fecured  many  fcenes  from  the 
inroads  of  corredlion.  I  have  adopted  the  Roman 
fentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  fave  a 
citizen,  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more 
careful  to  protecft  than  to  attack. 

I  have  preferved  the  common  diftribution  of  the 
plays  into  adts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almoft 
all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of  thofe 
which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have  no 
divifion  in  the  firft  folio,  and  fome  that  are  divided 
in  the  folio  have  no  divifion  in  the  preceding 
copies.  The  fettled  mode  of  the  theatre  requires 
four  intervals  in  the  play,  but  few,  if  any,  of  our 
author's  compofitions  can  be  properly  diftributed 
in  that  manner.  An  ad:  is  fo  much  of  the  drama 
as  pafles  without  intervention  of  time,  or  change 
of  place.    A  paufe  makes  a  new  adt.    In  every 
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nral,  and  therefore  in  every  imitative  adion,  the 
mcervals  may  be  more  or  fewer,  the  reftridlion  of 
five  acls  being  accidental  and  arbitrary.  This  Shak-. 
Ipeare  knew,  and  this  he  pradtifed ;  his  plays  were 
written,  and  at  firft  printed  in  one  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with  fliort 
paufes,  interpo^d  as  often  as  the  fcene  is  changed, 
or  any  confiderable  time  is  required  to  pafs.  This 
method  would  at  once  quell  a  thoufand  abfur- 
dities. 

In  reftoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity, 
I  have  confidered  the  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my 
power;  for  what  could  be  their  care  of  colons  and 
commas,  who  corrupted  words  and  fentences. 
Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjufting  points,  is 
therefore  filently  performed,  in  fome  plays,  with 
much  diligence,  in  others  with  lefs;  it  is  hard  to 
keep  a  bufy  eye  fteadily  fixed  upon  evanefcent 
atoms,  or  adifcurfive  mind  upon  evanefcent  truth. 

The  fame  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  par- 
ticles, or  other  words  of  flight  effedl.  I  have  fome- 
times  inferted  or  omitted  them  without  notice.  I 
have  done  that  fometimes,  which  the  other  editors 
have  done  always,  and  which  indeed  the  (late  of  the 
text  may  fufficientlyjufti fy. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  inftead  of  blaming 
us  for  pafling  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  fo  much  labour  is  expended,  with  fuch  im- 
portance of  debate,  and  fuch  folemnity  of  didion. 
To  thefe  I  anfwer  with  confidence,  that  they  arc 
judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  underft:and ; 
yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with  their  igno- 
rance, nor  promife  that  they  would  become  in 
general,  by  learning  criticifm,  more  ufcful,  hap- 
pier, or  wifer. 

As  I  pradifcd  conjedure  more,  I  learned  to  truft 
it  lefs  J  and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  re- 
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(blved  to  infert  none  of  my  own  readings  in  the 
text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now  congratulate  my- 
felf,  for  every  day  encreafes  my  doubt  of  my  emen-* 
dations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
margin,  it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  very  reprc- 
henfible,  if  I  have  fufFered  it  to  play  fome  freaks  in 
its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  con- 
jefture,  if  it  be  propofed  asconjefture;  and  while 
the  text  remains  uninjured,  thofe  changes  may  be 
fafely  offered,  which  are  not  confidered  even  by  him 
that  offers  them  as  neceffary  or  fafe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not 
been  oftentatioudy  difplayed  or  importunately  ob- 
truded. I  could  have  written  longer  notes,  for 
the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difficult  attain- 
ment. The  work  is  performed,  firft^  by  railing  at 
the  ft:upidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  afinine 
tafl:eleffnefs  of  the  former  editors,  and  fliewing, 
from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that  follows,  the 
inelegance  and  abfurdity  of  the  old  reading;  then 
by  propofing  fomething,  which  to  fuperficial  readers 
would  fcem  fpecious,  but  which  the  editor  rejedls 
with  indignation;  then  by  producing  the  true 
reading,  with  a  long  paraphrafe,  and  concluding 
with  loud  acclamations  on  the  difcovery,  and  a 
fober  wifli  for  the  advancement  and  profpcrity  of 
genuine  criticifm. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  fome- 
times  without  impropriety.  But  1  have  always 
fufpeded  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong;  and  the  emenda- 
tion wrong,  that  cannot  without  fo  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  juftnefs  of  a  happy 
reftoration  ftrikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticifm,  quod  dubitas  ne 
feceris. 
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To  dread  the  fliorc  which  he  fees  fpread  with 
wrecks^  is  natural  to  the  failon  I  had  before  my 
eye,  fo  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  mis- 
carriage, that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I 
encountered  in  every  page  wit  ftrugghng  with  its 
own  fophiftry,  and  learning  confu&  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  ccnfure  thofc 
wnom  I  admired,  and  could  not  but  refledt,  while 
I  was  difpoffefling  their  emendations,  how  foon 
the  fame  fate  might  happen  to  my  own,  and  how 
many  of  the  readings  which  I  have  correfted 
may  be  by  fome  other  editor  defended  and  cfta- 
blifhed. 

**  Critlcks  I  hw,  that  other's  names  e&ce, 
**  And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place ; 
**  Their  own,  like  others,  foon  their  place  refien'd, 
«♦  Or  difappear'd,  and  left  the  firft  behind."     Pop  e. 

That  a  conjedhiral  critick  fliould  often  be  mif- 
taken,  cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or 
himfelf,  if  it  be  coniidered,  that  in  his  art  there 
is  no  fyflem,  no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth 
that  regulates  fubordinate  poiitions.  His  chance 
of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique 
view  of  the  paflage,  a  flight  mifapprehenfion  of  a 
phrafe,  a  cafual  inattention  to  the  parts  conneded» 
is  fufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail,  but  fail 
ridiculoufly ;  and  when  he  fucceeds  bell  he  pro- 
duces perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many  probable, 
and  he  that  fuggefts  another  will  always  be  able  to 
difpute  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  ftate,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
under  pleafure.  The  allurements  of  emendation 
are  fcarcely  refiftible.  Conjedlure  has  all  the  joy 
and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that  has 
once  ftarted  a  happy  change,  is  too  much  delighted 
to  conlider  what  objections  may  rife  againft  it. 
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Yet  conjeftural  criticifm  has  been  of  great  ufc 
in  the  learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
depreciate  a  ftudy,  that  has  exercifed  fo  many 
mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  our 
own  age,  from  the  Bifhop  of  Aleria  ♦  to  Englilh 
Bentley.  The  criticks  on  ancient  authors  have» 
in  the  exercife  of  their  fagacity,  many  afiiftances^ 
which  the  editor  of  Shakfpeare  is  condemned  to 
want.  They  are  employed  upon  grammatical  and 
fettled  languages,  whofe  conilrudiion  contributes 
fo  much  to  perfpicuity,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
paflages  unintelligible  than  Chaucer.  The  words 
nave  not  only  a  known  regimen,  but  invariable 
Quantities,  which  diredt  and  confine  the  choice. 
There  are  commonly  more  manufcripts  than  one; 
and  they  do  not  often  confpire  in  the  fame  mis- 
takes. Yet  Scaliger  could  confcfs  to  Salmafiur 
how  little  fatisfaAion  his  emendations  gave  him» 
Illudunt  nobis ,  conjeSlurit  noftr^^  quarum  nos  pudet^ 
pofteaquam  in  meliores  codices  incidimuSn  And  Lipiius 
could  complain,  that  criticks  were  making  faults^ 
by  trying  to  remove  them,  Ut  olim  viiiis,  ita  nunc 
remediis  laboratur.  And  indeed,  where  mere  con- 
jedhire  is  to  be  ufed,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger 
and  Lipfius,  notwithftanding  their  wonderful  fa-^ 
gacity  and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  difputa* 
ble,  like  mine  or  Theobald's. 


.  the  hiJf?of  of  Ahr'ia — ]    John  Andre.     He  was  fecrcuni; 


to  the  Vatican  Library  during  the  papacies  of  Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  I  vj 
^y  the  former  he  was  employed  to  fuperintcnd  fuch  works  as  were 
to  be  multiplied  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  at  that  time  brought 
into  Rome.  He  publifhed  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Livy,  Aulus  CjcI* 
lius«  &c.  His  fchoolfdlow.  Cardinal  de  Cufa,  procured  him  the 
bifhoprick  of  Accia,  a  province  in  Corfica ;  and  Paul  IL  after- 
wards appointed  him  to  that  of  Aleria  in  the  fame  ifland,  where" 
he  died. in  1495.     St&sveks. 
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Perhtps  I  may  not  be  more  cenfurcd  for  doing 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little;  for  railing  in  the 
public k  expedbitibns,  which  at  laft  I  have  not 
anfwered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical. 
It  is  hard  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  know  not  what  to 
demand,  or  thofe  who  demand  by  defign  what  they 
think  impoflible  to  be  done.  I  have  indeed  dif- 
appointed  no  opinion  more  than  my  own;  yet 
I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  my  tafk  with  no 
flight  folicitude.  Not  a  fingle  paflagc  in  the  whole 
work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt,  which  I  have 
not  attempted  to  reftore ;  or  obfcure,  which  I  have 
not  endeavoured  to  illuflrate.  In  many  I  have  failed 
like  others;  and  from  many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I 
have  retreated,  and  confeflcd  the  repulfe,  I  have 
not  paffed  over,  with  affeftcd  fuperiority,  what 
is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader  and  to  myfelf, 
but  where  I  could  not  inftniA  him,  have  owned 
my  ignorance.  I  might  ealily  have  accumulated 
a  mafs  of  feeming  learning  upon  cafy  fceiies; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that, 
where  nothing  was  neceflary,  nothing  has  been 
done,  or  that,  where  others  have  faid  enough,  I 
have  faid  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  neceflary,  but  they  are  neceifaty 
evils.  Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  Shakfpcare,  and  who  defires  to  feel  the 
highcft  pleafure  that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every 
play,  from  the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft,  with  utter 
negligence  of  all  his  commentators.  When  his 
fiincy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  ftoop  at  cor-* 
rcdlion  or  explanation.  When  his  attention  is 
ftrongly  engaged,  let  it  difdain  alike  to  turn  afidc 
to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of  Pope.  Let  him 
read  on  through  brightnefs  and  obfcurity,  through 
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integrity  and  corruption  ;  let  him  prefervc  his 
comprehenfion  of  the  dialogue  and  his  intereft  in 
the  fable.  And  when  the  pleafures  of  novelty 
have  ceafed^  let  him  attempt  exadnefs^  and  read 
the  commentators. 

Particular  paflages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the 
general  efFedt  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind 
is  refrigerated  by  interruption ;  the  thoughts  are 
diverted  from  the  principal  fubjedl ;  the  reader  is 
weary,  he  fufpedls  not  why ;  and  at  laft  throws  away 
the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently  ftudied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  hat 
been  furveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intelleftual  rc- 
motenefs  neceflary  for  the  comprehenfion  of  any 
great  work  in  its  full  defign  and  in  its  true  propor* 
tions ;  a  clofe  approach  (hows  the  fmaller  niceties, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  difcemed  no 
longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  confider  how  little  the 
fucceflion  of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's 
power  of  pleafing.  He  was  read,  admired,  ftudied, 
and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all 
the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  negledl 
could  accumulate  upon  him;  while  the  reading  was 
yet  not  reftified,  nor  his  aliufions  underftood;  yet' 
then  did  Dryden  pronounce,  "  that  Shakfpeare  was 
the  man,  who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largeft  and  moft  comprehenfivc 
foul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  ftill  prefent 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but 
luckily :  when  he  dcfcribes  any  thing,  you  more 
than  fee  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Thofe,  who  accufe 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation  ;  he  was  naturally  learned  ;  he 
needed  not  the  fpeclacles  of  books  to  read  nature ; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot 
fay  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he  fo,  I  (hould 
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acquifition;  for  pamphlets  have  never  yet  been 
examined  with  a  proper  regard  to  pofterity.  Mod: 
of  the  obfolete  pieces  will  be  found  on  enquiry  to 
have  been  introduced  into  libraries  but  fome  few 
years  fince;  and  yet  thofe  of  the  prefent  age, 
which  may  one  time  or  other  prove  as  ufeful,  arc 
ftill  entirely  neglected.  I  (hould  be  remifs,  I  am 
fure,  were  I  to  forget  my  acknowledgements  to 
the  gentleman  I  have  juft  mentioned,  to  whofc 
benevolence  I  owe  the  ufe  of  feveral  of  the  fcarceft 
quartos,  which  I  could  not  otherwife  have  obtained; 
though  I  advertifed  for  them,  with  fufficient  offers, 
as  I  thought,  either  to  tempt  the  cafual  owner  to 
fell,  or  the  curious  to  communicate  them;  but 
Mr.  Garrick's  zeal  would  not  permit  him  to  with- 
hold any  thing  that  might  ever  fo  remotely  tend  to 
fliew  the  pcrfcdions  of  that  author  who  could  only 
have  enabled  him  to  difplay  his  own. 

It  is  not  merely  to  obtain  juftice  to  Shakfpearc, 
")that  I  have  made  this  colledlion,  and  advife  others 
to  be  made.  The  general  intereft  of  Englifli  Iite<. 
fature,  and  the  attention  due  to  our  own  language 
and  hiftory,  require  that  our  ancient  writings  fhould 
be  diligently  reviewed.  There  is  no  age  which 
has  not  produced  fome  works  that  deferved  to  be 
remembered ;  and  as  words  and  phrafes  are  only 
underftood  by  comparing  them  in  different  places^ 
the  lower  writers  muft  be  read  for  the  explanation 
of  the  highcft.  No  language  can  be  afcertained 
and  fettled,  but  by  deducing  its  words  from  their 
original  fourccs,  and  tracing  them  through  their 
fucceflive  varieties  of  fignification ;  and  this  de- 
(dudlion  can  only  be  performed  by  confulting  the 
earlieft  and  intermediate  authors. 

Enough  has  been  already  done  to  encourage  us 
to  do  more.  Dr.  Hickes,  by  reviving  the  ftudy  of 
the  Saxon  language,  feems  to  have  excited  a  (Ironger 
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curiofity  after  old  Englifh  writers,  than  ever  had 
appeared  before.  Many  volumes  which  were  moul- 
dering in  dull  have  been  collefted  ;  many  authors 
which  were  forgotten  have  been  revived ;  many 
laborious  catalogues  have  been  formed ;  and  many 
judicious  gloflaries  compiled;  the  literary  tranf-' 
aftions  of  the  darker  ages  are  now  open  to  difco-; 
very ;  and  the  language  in  its  intermediate  grada- 
tions, from  the  Conqueft  to  the  Reftoration,  is 
better  underftood  than  in  any  former  time. 
:  To  incite  the  continuance,  and  encourage  the 
cxtenfion  of  this  domcftick  curiofity,  is  one  of  rhc 
purpofes  of  the  prefent  publication.  In  the  plays 
It  contains,  the  poet's  firft  thoughts  as  well  as 
words  are  preferved ;  the  additions  made  in  fubfc- 
quent  impreflions,diftingui(hed  in  Italicks,  and  the 
performances  themfclves  make  their  appearance 
with  every  typographical  error,  fuch  as  they  were 
before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  playcr-cditorSi 
The  various  readings,  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  chance,  are  fct  down  among  the  reft,  as  I  did 
notchoofc  arbitrarily  to  determine  for  others  which 
were  ufclefs,  or  which  were  valuable.  And  many 
words  differing  only  by  the  fpclling,  or  ferving 
merely  to  fhow  the  difficulties  which  they  to  whofe 
lot  it  firft  fell  to  difcntangle  their  perplexities  muft 
have  encountered,  are  exhibited  with  the  reft.  I 
muft  acknowledge  that  fome  few  readings  have 
flipped  in  by  miftake,  which  can  pretend  to  fcrve 
no  purpofe  of  illuftration,  but  were  introduced  by 
confining  myfelf  to  note  the  minuteft  variations  of 
the  copies,  which  foon  convinced  me  that  the 
oldeft  were  in  general  the  moft  corre6l.  Though 
no  proof  can  be  given  that  the  poet  fuperintended 
the  publication  of  any  one  of  thefe  himfdf,  yet 
wc  have  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  who  wrote 
at  the  command  of  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  pa- 
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do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatefl 
of  mankind  He  is  many  times  flat  and  inlipid ; 
his  comick  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
ferious  fwelling  into  bombaft.  But  he  is  always 
great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefcnted  td 
him:  no  man  can  fay,  he  ever  had  a  fit  fubjedt  for 
his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raife  himfelf  as  high 
above  the  reft  of  poets, 

'  Qaantum  lenta  folent  inter  vibutna  cuprdfi." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fuch  a  writer  (hould 
want  a  commentary ;  that  his  language  (hould  be- 
come obfolete,  or  his  fentiments  ob&ure.  But  it 
is  vain  to  carry  wifties  beyond  the  condition  of 
human  things ;  that  which  muft  happen  to  all,  has 
happened  to  Shakfpeare,  by  accident  and  time; 
and  more  than  has  been  fuflfered  by  any  other  writer 
fince  the  ufe  of  types,  has  been  fuffered  by  him 
through  his  own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps 
by  that  fuperiority  of  mind,  which  defpifed  its 
own  performances,  when  it  compared  them  with 
its  powers,  and  judged  thofe  works  unworthy  to 
be  preferved,  M'hich  the  criticks  of  following  ages 
were  to  contend  for  the  fame  of  reftoring  and 
explaining. 

Among  thefe  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am 
now  to  ftand  the  judgment  of  the  publick;  and 
wifli  that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  com- 
mentary as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work 
of  this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  fhould 
feel  little  folicitude  about  the  fentence,  were  it  to 
be  pronounced  only  by  the  Ikilful  and  the  learned. 

Of  what  has  been  performed  in  this  revifal,*  an 

^  This  paragraph  relates  to  the  edition  publifhed  in  1773*  bf 
George  bteevcns,  £rq.    Malokb. 
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account  is  given  in  the  following  pages  by  Mr. 
Stcevens,  who  might  have  fpokcn  both  of  his  own 
diligence  and  fagacity,  in  terms  of  greater  felf- 
approbation,  without  deviating  from  modefty  or 
truth.^    Johnson. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO        THE 


READER. 


[Prefixed  to  Mr.  Steevens's  Edition  of  Twenty 
of  the  old  Quarto  Copies  of  Shakspeare,  &c. 
in  4  Vols.  8vo.  1766.] 

TH  E  plays  of  Shakfpeare  have  been  fo  often 
republiflicd,  with  every  fceming  advantage 
which  the  joint  labours  of  men  of  the  firft  abilities 
could  procure  for  them,  that  one  would  hardly 
imagine  they  could  ftand  in  need  of  any  thing  be- 
yond the  illuftration  of  fomc  few  dark  paflages. 
Modes  of  cxprefTion  muft  remain  in  obfcurity,  or 
be  retrieved  from  time  to  time,  as  chance  may 
throw  the  books  of  that  age  into  the  hands  of 
criticks  who  fliall  make  a  proper  ufe  of  them. 
Many  have  been  of  opinion  that  his  language  will 

^  All  prefator)'  matters  being  in  the  prefent  edition  printed 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  originally  appeared, 
the  Advertifement  Dr.  Johnfon  refers  to,  will  be  found  immediately 
after  Mr.  CaptU's  IntroduBion.     Stefvens. 

Vol.  I.  R 
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continue  difficult  to  all  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  provincial  cxprcffions  which  they  fuppofe 
him  to  have  ufed ;  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
believe  but  that  thofe  which  are  now  local  may 
once  have  been  univerfal,  and  muft  have  been  the 
language  of  thofe  perfons  before  whom  his  plays 
were  reprefented.  However,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  inftances  of  obfcurity  from  this  fource  arc 
very  few. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  even  a  particu* 
lar  fyn:ax  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare; 
but,  as  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  proofs  were  ever 
brought  in  fupport  of  that  fentiment,  I  own  I  am 
of  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  his  time  indeed  a  different  arrangement  of 
fyllable:^  had  been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
llirin,  as  we  iind  in  Afcham ;  and  the  verb  was 
ficquendy  kept  back  in  the  fentence ;  but  in  Shak- 
fpcjur^  no  marks  of  it  are  difcemible :  and  though 
the  nJes  ot  fyncax  Merc  more  ftriclly  obferved  by 
che  wr;:er?  of  that  age  than  they  have  been  fince, 
he  of  iIL  :he  number  is  perhaps  the  moft  ungram- 
nu::cil-  To  make  his  meaning  intelligible  to  his 
Auc.^rNX  iVems  to  have  been  his  only  care,  and 
^  ::h  :hc  taie  of  converfation  he  has  adopted  its 
..xvrrcv.inefs. 

Iho  jMit  cvlitors,  eminently  qualified  as  they 

^  CIV  bv  iT^^^niLi  and  learning  for  this  undertaking, 

vfcavvv.  •VA:ultr>-s  to  cover  which  they  publifhed 

CJi;.iU»5i:vx>»  tranfcribcd  ac  random,   of  a  greater 

numtx  r  of  old  vvpics  than  ever  they  can  be  fup* 

jvMx\l  ^*  ha^  0  had  in  their  polTeflion ;  when,  at 

thx^  Uimc  cinK\  they  never  examined  the  few  which 

^o  kuv^w  thov  had,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Tho  l\\\  K\Uior  ulone  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  world 

\[\  iim  jMiiJCular s  he  profcfTcs  to  have  made  ufe  of 

uo  nK>iv  than  he  had  really  feen,  and  has  amiexed 
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Jt  lift  of  fuch  to  every  play,  together  with  a  com- 
plete one  of  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  in  being,  at  the 
conclufion  of  his  work,  whether  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  them  for  the  fervice  of  it  or  not.  \ 

For  thefe  reafons  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  lovers  of  Shakfpeare  to  collate 
all  the  quartos  I  could  find,  comparing  one  copy  with 
the  reft,  where  there  were  more  than  one  of  the 
fame  play ;  and  to  multiply  thechances  of  their  being 
preferved,  by  collefting  them  into  volumes,  in- 
ftead  of  leaving  the  few  that  have  efcaped,  to  fhare 
the  fate  of  the  reft,  which  was  probably  haftened 
by  their  remaining  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  their 
ufe  and  value  being  equally  unknown  to  thofe  into 
whofe  hands  they  fell. 

Of  fome  I  have  printed  more  than  one  copy; 
as  there  are  many  perfons,  who,  not  contented 
with  the  poffeflion  of  a  finiftied  pidlure  of  fome 
great  mafter,  are  defirous  to  procure  the  firft  (ketch 
that  was  made  for  it,  that  they  may  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  artift  from  the 
firft  light  colouring  to  the  finifhing  ftroke.  Ta 
fuch  the  earlier  editions  of  King  John^  Henry  the 
Fifth y  Henry  the  Sixths  "The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet ^  will,  I  apprehend,  not  be 
unwelcome ;  fince  in  thefe  we  may  difcern  as  much 
as  will  be  found  in  the  hafty  outlines  of  the  pencil, 
with  a  fair  profpeft  of  that  perfedlion  to  which  he 
brought  every  performance  he  took  the  pains  to 
retouch. 

The  general  charadter  of  the  quarto  editions  may 
more  advantageoufly  be  taken  from  the  words 
of  Mr.  Pope,  than  from  any  recommendation  of 
my  own. 

"  The  folio  edition  (fays  he)  in  which  all  the 
plays  we  now  receive  as  his  were  firft  colledled, 
was  publilhed  by  two  players,  Hcmingcs  and  Con- 

R  2 
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dell,  in  1623,  fevcn  years  after  his  dcceafc.  They 
declare  that  all  the  other  editions  were  ftolen  and 
furreptitious/  and  affirm  theirs  to  be  purged  from 
the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  the 
literal  errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  refpeds  elfe 
it  is  far  worfe  than  the  quartos. 

"  Firft,  becaufe  thcadditions  of  trifling  and  bom- 
baft  paflages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous. 
For  whatever  had  been  added  lince  thofe  quartos 
by  the  aftors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into 
the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the 
author.  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in 
Hamlet^  where  he  wifties  tbofe  who  play  the  clowns 
would  /peak  no  more  than  is  Jet  down  for  them^ 
'(Adt  III.  fc.  iv.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could 
not  efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet^  there  is  no  hint  of  the  mean  conceits  and 
ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In  others  the 
fcenes  of  the  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns,  arc 
vaftly  ftiorter  than  at  prefent ;  and  I  have  feen  one 
in  particular  (which  feems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  play-houfe,  by  having  the  parts  divided  by 
lines,  and  the  adlors  names  in  the  margin)  where 
feveral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were  added  in  a 
written  hand,  which  fmce  are  to  be  found  in  the 
folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paflages 
were  omitted,  which  were  extant  in  the  firft  fingle 
editions ;  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon  than 
their  willingncfs  to  fliorten  fome  fcenes.'* 


^  It  may  be  proper  on  this  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  aAon 
printed  feveral  of  tne  plays  in  their  folio  edition  from  the  very 
quarto  copies  which  they  are  liere  (Irivin?  to  depreciate ;  and  ad- 
ditional corruption  is  the  utmoft  that  the£  copies  gained  by  pofling 
through  (heir  hands. 
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To  this  I  muft  add,  that  I  cannot  help  looking 
on  the  folio  as  having  fufFercd  other  injuries  from 
the  licentious  alteration  of  the  players;  as  wc 
frequently  find  in  it  an  unufual  word  changed  into 
one  more  popular;  fometimes  to  the  weakening  of 
the  fcnfe,  which  rather  feems  to  have  been  their 
work,  who  knew  that  plainnefs  was  neceffary  for 
the  audience  of  an  illiterate  age,  than  that  it  was  done 
by  the  confent  of  the  author :  for  he  would  hardl/ 
have  unnerved  a  line  in  his  written  copy,  which 
they  pretend  to  have  tranfcribed,  however  he  might 
have  permitted  many  to  have  been  familiarized  in 
the  rcprefentation.  Were  I  to  indulge  my  own 
private  conjecture,  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  his  blotted 
manufcripts  were  read  over  by  one  to  another 
among  thofe  who  were  appointed  to  tranfcribe 
them;  and  hence  it  would  eafily  happen,  that 
words  of  fimilar  found,  though  of  fenfes  diredUjr 
oppofitc,  might  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
They  themfelvcs  declare  that  Shakfpeare's  time  of 
blotting  was  pad,  and  yet  half  the  errors  we  find 
in  their  edition  could  not  be  merely  typographical. 
Many  of  the  quartos  (as  our  own  printers  aflure 
me)  were  far  from  being  unfkilfully  executed,  and 
fomc  of  them  were  much  more  corredly  printed 
than  the  folio,  which  was  publiflied  at  the  charge 
of  the  fame  proprietors,  whofe  names  we  find 
prefixed  to  the  older  copies;  and  I  cannot  join 
with  Mr.  Pope  in  acquitting  that  edition  of  more 
literal  errors  than  thofe  which  went  before  it.  The 
particles  in  it  fecm  to  be  as  fortuitoufly  difpofed, 
and  proper  names  as  frequently  undiftinguilhed 
by  Italick  or  capital  letters  from  the  reft  of  the 
text.  The  punctuation  is  equally  accidental ;  nor 
do  I  fee  on  the  whole  any  greater  marks  of  a  ikilful 
revifal,  or  the  advantage  of  being  printed  from 
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unblotted  originals  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other. 
One  reformation  indeed  there  feems  to  have  been 
made,  and  that  very  laudable ;  I  mean  the  fubfli- 
tution  of  more  general  terms  for  a  name  too  often 
unneceffarily  invoked  on  the  ftage;  but  no  jot  of 
obfcenity  is  omitted:  and  their  caution  againll 
profanenefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  thing  for 
"which  we  are  indebted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
editors  of  the  folio.'' 

How  much  may  be  done  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
old  copies  will  now  be  eafily  known;  but  a  more 
difficult  talk  remains  behind,  which  calls  for  other 
abilities  than  are  requifite  in  the  laborious  col* 
laton 

From  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  comedies  of  con- 
temporary authors,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  mean- 
ing  of  many  expreflions  in  Shakfpeare  might  be 
retrieved ;  for  the  language  of  converfation  can 
only  be  expeded  to  be  preferved  in  works,  which 
in  their  time  aflumed  the  merit  of  being  pictures 
of  men  and  manners.  The  ftyle  of  converfation 
we  may  fuppofe  to  be  as  much  altered  as  that  of 
books;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  change,  we 
have  no  other  authorities  to  recur  to  in  either  cafe. 
Should  our  language  ever  be  recalled  to  a  ftrid: 
examination,  and  the  fafhion  become  general  of 
driving  to  maintain  our  old  acquifitions,  inftead 
of  gaining  new  ones,  which  we  fhall  be  at  laft 
obliged  to  give  up,  or  be  incumbered  with  their 

'  — —  and  their  caution  againjl  profanenefs  is^  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  thing  for  nvbicb  ive  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  folio.'X  I 
doubt  whether  we  are  fo  much  indebted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
editors  of  the  folio  edition,  for  their  caution  agamft  profanenefs, 
as  to  the  (latute  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21,  which  prohibits  under  fevere  penal- 
ties the  ufe  of  the  facrcd  name  in  any  plays  or  interludes.  This 
occaiioned  the  playhoufe  copies  to  be  altered,  and  they  printed 
from  the  playhoafe  copies*    Blackstonb. 
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weight;  it  will  then  be  lamented  that  no  regular 
colledtion  was  ever  formed  of  theoldEnglifli  books ; 
from  which,  as  from  ancient  repofitories,  we  might, 
recover  words  and  phrafes  as  often  as  caprice  or 
wantonnefs  ftiould  call  for  variety;  inflead  of 
thinking  it  neceflary  to  adopt  new  ones,  or  barter 
folid  ftrength  for  feeble  fplendour,  which  no  lan« 
guage  has  long  admitted,  and  retained  its  purity. 

We  wonder  that,  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
we  find  the  ftage  in  a  ftate  fo  barren  of  produd:ions, 
but  forget  that  we  have  hardly  any  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  of  that  period,  though  fome  few 
of  their  dramatick  pieces  may  remain.  The  fame 
might  be  almoft  faid  of  the  interval  between  that 
age  and  the  age  of  Drydcn,  the  performances  of 
which,  not  being  preferved  in  fets,  or  difFufed  as 
now,  by  the  greater  number  printed,  mull  lapfe 
apace  into  the  fame  obfcurity. 

••  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
"  Multi " 

And  yet  we  arc  contented,  from  a  few  fpecimens 
only,  to  form  our  opinions  of  the  genius  of  ages 
gone  before  us.  Even  while  we  are  blaming  the 
tafte  of  that  audience  which  received  with  applaufc 
the  worft  plays  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
we  fliould  confider  that  the  few  in  pofleflion  of  our 
theatre,  which  would  never  have  been  heard  a 
fccond  time  had  they  been  written  now,  were 
probably  the  bed  of  hundreds  which  had  been 
difmifled  with  general  cenfure.  The  colledion 
of  plays,  interludes,  &c.  made  by  Mr.  .Garrick, 
with  an  intent  to  depofit  them  hereafter  in  fomc 
publick  library,**  will  be  conlidered  as  a  valuable 

«  This  colleftion  is  now,  in  purfuancc  of  Mr.  Garrick's  Will, 
placed  in  the  firitiih  Mufeum.     Keed. 
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acquifition;  for  pamphlets  have  never  yet  been 
examined  with  a  proper  regard  to  pofterity.  Moft 
of  the  obfolete  pieces  will  be  found  on  enquiry  to 
have  been  introduced  into  libraries  but  fome  few 
years  fince;  and  yet  thofe  of  the  prefent  age, 
which  may  one  time  or  other  prove  as  ufeful,  are 
ftill  entirely  neglefted.  I  fhould  be  remifs,  I  am 
fure,  were  I  to  forget  my  acknowledgements  to 
the  gentleman  I  have  juft  mentioned,  to  whofc 
benevolence  I  owe  the  ufe  of  feveral  of  the  fcarceft 
quartos,  which  I  could  not  otherwife  have  obtained ; 
though  I  advertifed  for  them,  with  fufficient  offers, 
as  I  thought,  either  to  tempt  the  cafual  owner  to 
fell,  or  the  curious  to  communicate  them;  but 
Mr.  Garrick's  zeal  would  not  permit  him  to  with* 
hold  any  thing  that  might  ever  fo  remotely  tend  to 
fliew  the  pcrfedions  of  that  author  who  could  only 
have  enabled  him  to  difplay  his  own. 

It  is  not  merely  to  obtain  juftice  to  Shakfpearc, 
^>that  I  have  made  this  collection,  and  advife  others 
to  be  made.  The  general  intereft  of  Englifh  litec 
fature,  and  the  attention  due  to  our  own  language 
and  hiftory,  require  that  our  ancient  writings  (hould 
be  diligently  reviewed.  There  is  no  age  which 
has  not  produced  fome  works  that  deferved  to  be 
remembered ;  and  as  words  and  phrafes  are  only 
underftood  by  comparing  them  in  different  places, 
the  lower  writers  mufl  be  read  for  the  explanation 
of  the  higheft.  No  language  can  be  afcertained 
and  fettled,  but  by  deducing  its  words  from  their 
original  fourccs,  and  tracing  them  through  their 
fucceflive  varieties  of  fignification ;  and  this  de- 
(dudlion  can  only  be  performed  by  confulting  the 
carlieft  and  intermediate  authors. 

Enough  has  been  already  done  to  encourage  us 
to  do  more.  Dr.  Hickes,  by  reviving  the  ftudy  of 
the  Saxon  language,  feems  to  have  excited  a  llronger 
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curiofity  after  old  Englifti  writers,  than  ever  had 
appeared  before.  Many  volumes  which  were  mouU 
dering  in  duft  have  been  coUefted ;  many  authors 
which  were  forgotten  have  been  revived ;  many 
laborious  catalogues  have  been  formed ;  and  many 
judicious  gloflaries  compiled ;  the  literary  tranC-' 
aftions  of  the  darker  ages  are  now  open  to  difco^ 
very ;  and  the  language  in  its  intermediate  grada- 
tions, from  the  Conqueft  to  the  Reftoration,  is 
better  underftood  than  in  any  former  time. 
•■  To  incite  the  continuance,  and  encourage  the 
cxtenfion  of  this  domeftick  curiofity,  is  one  of  the 
purpofes  of  the  prefent  publication.  In  the  plays' 
It  contains,  the  poet's  firft  thoughts  as  well  as 
words  are  preferved ;  the  additions  made  in  fubfe-. 
quent  impreflionsjdiftinguifhed  in  Italicks,  and  the 
performances  themfelves  make  their  appearance 
with  every  typographical  error,  fuch  as  they  were' 
before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  player-editorSi 
The  various  readings,  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  chance,  are  fet  down  among  the  reft,  as  I  did 
not  choofe  arbitrarily  to  determine  for  others  which 
were  ufelefs,  or  which  were  valuable.  And  many 
words  differing  only  by  the  fpelling,  or  ferving 
merely  to  fhow  the  difficulties  which  they  to  whofe 
iot  it  firft  fell  to  difcntangle  their  perplexities  muft 
have  encountered,  arc  exhibited  with  the  reft.  I 
muft  acknowledge  that  fome  few  readings  have 
flipped  in  by  miltake,  which  can  pretend  to  ferve 
no  purpofe  of  illuftration,  but  were  introduced  by 
confining  myfelf  to  note  the  minuteft  variations  of 
the  copies,  which  foon  convinced  me  that  the 
oldeft  were  in  general  the  moft  corredt.  Though 
no  proof  can  be  given  that  the  poet  fupcrintended 
the  publication  of  any  one  of  thefe  himfclf,  yet 
wc  have  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  who  wrote 
at  the  command  of  Elizabeth^  and  under  the  pa* 
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tronage  of  Southampton^  was  fo  very  negligent  o^ 
his  fame»  as  to  permit  the  mod  incompetent  judges, 
fuch  as  the  players  were,  to  vary  at  their  pleafure 
what  he  had  fet  down  for  the  firft  lingle  editions ; 
and  we  have  better  grounds  for  a  fufpicion  that  his 
works  did  materially  fuifer  from  their  prefumptuous 
corredtions  after  his  death. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  before  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  the  art  of  making  title-pages  was 
pradifed  with  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  fuccefs 
than  it  has  been  fince.  Accordingly,  to  all  his  plays 
we  find  long  and  defcriptive  ones,  which,  when 
they  were  firft  publifhed,  were  of  great  fervice  to 
the  venders  of  them.  Pamphlets  of  every  kind 
were  hawked  about  the  ftreets  by  a  fet  of  people 
tefembling  his  own  AutolycuSy  who  proclaimed 
aloud  the  qualities  of  what  they  offered  to  fale,  and 
might  draw  in  many  a  purchaser  by  the  mirth  he 
was  taught  to  expeft  from  the  humours  of  Corporal 
Nym^  or  the  fwaggering  vaine  of  Auncient  Pijiclly  who 
was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  reprefentation  of  a 
faft  merely  hiftorical.  The  players,  however,  laid 
afide  the  whole  of  this  garniture,  not  finding  it  fo 
neceflary  to  procure  fuccefs  to  a  bulky  volume, 
when  the  author's  reputation  was  eftablifhed,  as  it 
had  been  to  befpeak  attention  to  a  few  ftraggling 
pamphlets  while  it  was  yet  uncertain. 

The  fixteen  plays  which  are  not  in  thefe  volumes, 
remained  unpubliftied  till  the  folio  in  the  year  1623, 
though  the  compiler  of  a  work  called  Theatrical 
Records^  mentions  different  fingle  editions  of  them 
all  before  that  time.  But  as  no  one  of  the  editors 
could  ever  meet  with  fuch,  nor  has  any  one  elfc 
pretended  to  have  feen  them,  I  think  myfelf  at 
liberty  to  fuppofe  the  compiler  fupplied  the  defcfts 
of  the  lift  out  of  his  own  imagination ;  fince  he 
muft  have  had  fingular  good  fortune  to  have 
.1 
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been  pofleflcd  of  two  or  three  different  copies  of 
all,  when  neither  editors  nor  collectors,  in  the 
courfe  of  near  fifty  years,  have  been  able  fo  much 
as  to  obtain  the  fight  of  one  of  the  number/^ 

At  the  end  of  the  lafi:  volume  I  have  added  a 
tragedy  of  King  Leir^  publifhed  before  that  of 
Shakfpeare,  which  it  is  not  improbable  he  might 
have  feen,  as  the  father  kneeling  to  the  daughter^ 
when  (he  kneels  to  afk  his  blefling,  is  found  in  it| 
a  circumftance  two  poets  were  not  very  likely  to 
have  hit  on  feparately ;  and  which  feems  borrowed 
by  the  latter  with  his  ufual  judgment,  it  being  the 
moft  natural  paflage  in  the  whole  play ;  and  is  in- 
troduced in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  fairly 
his  own.  The  ingenious  editor  of  ^be  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Englijb  Poetry  having  never  met  with  this 
play,  and  as  it  is  not  preferved  in  Mr,  Garrick's 
colled:ion,  I  thought  it  a  curiofity  worthy  the  no- 
tice of  the  publick. 

I  have  likewife  reprinted  Shakfpeare*s  Sonnets^ 
from  a  copy  publilhed  in  1609,  by  G.  Eld,  one  of 
the  printers  of  his  plays ;  which,  added  to  the  con- 
fideration  that  they  made  their  appearance  with 
his  name,  and  in  his  life-time,  feems  to  be  no 
flender  proof  of  their  authenticity.  The  fame 
evidence  might  operate  in  favour  of  feveral  more 


9  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
Englith  language,  that  in  almoll  all  the  titles  of  plays  in  this  cata* 
logue  of  Mr.  IVilliam  Rufus  Chet^wooJ,  the  fpelling  is  conftantly 
overcharged  with  fuch  a  fuperfluity  of  letters  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Shakfpeare  or  his  contemporaries.  A  more 
bungling  attempt  at  a  forgery  was  never  obtruded  on  the  publick* 
Sec  the  Britijb  Theatre^  ' 7 5©  J  reprinted  by  Dodlley  in  1 7c 6,  under 
the  title  of  **  Theatrical  Records,  or  an  Account  ot  Englifh 
Dramatick  Authors,  and  their  Works,"  where  all  that  is  faid  con- 
cerning an  Advcrtifement  at  the  end  of  Romeo  and  Jutiet^  '597*  " 
equally  falfe,  no  copy  of  that  play  having  been  ever  publimed  by 
Andrew  IVi/e. 
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plays  which  arc  omitted  here,  out  of  rcfpeA  to 
the  judgment  of  thofe  who  had  omitted  them 
before.* 

It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  method  of  pubhca- 
tion  moll  favourable  to  the  charafter  of  an  author 
were  once  eftabliftied ;  whether  we  are  to  fend  into 
the  world  all  his  works  without  diftindion,  or 
arbitrarily  to  leave  out  whir  may  be  thought  a  dis- 
grace to  him.  The  firft  editors,  who  rejected 
yVr/V/rj»  retained  Tilus  Andronicus  i  and  Mr.  Pope, 
without  any  reafon,  named  T'he  JVinter^s  Tale^  a 
play  that  bears  the  ftrnn^ft  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakfpeare,  amoTu:  rh^fc  which  he  fuppofed  to  be 
fpurious.  Dr.  Warhuffon  has  fixed  a  ftigma  on 
the  three  parrs  of  iknry  the  Sixths  and  fomc 
others : 

«<  Inie  IMabdU,  cA,  atque  hinc  Antonius ;" 

and  all  have  b^cn  willing  to  plunder  Shakfpeare, 

or  mix  up .:  .*r*.'^  rharren  metal  with  his  pureft  ore. 

Jol"hi?s  Rat^vs.  the  editor  of  Euripides,  thought 

even-  k'-rar  n:"  >.:*  author  fo  facred,    that  he  has 

prcfcr^-rr  '**»*^  *^''*  name  of  one  of  his  plays,  the 

onlv  rem»»»«»*»t  ^u)rd  of  it.     The  fame  reafon  in- 

dc^!.-:  TO,:K:  K  jrivcn  in  his  favour,  which  caufed 

1^  ♦^•;f^K'^r»,v\  of  that  valuable  trifyllable ;  which 

is.  r^?.;  Crx>>hN>c  be  found  in  any  other  place  in  the 

<'^t;^iv  4ft%tfit^-     But  this  does  not  fecm  to  have 

f^v^.  )>^M^>  motive,  as  we  find  he  has  to  the  full 

t|^.  ^•v»^tt}   ^xiblifhed  fevcral  detached  and  broken 

■4|»4K.»4%^^>J^   ijKc  gleanings   from   fcholiafts,    which 

JKk'S'c  ^vifcMn  to  merit  of  that  kind;  and  yet  the 

tSfh^"^  -TA^rks  might  be  reckoned  by  fome  to  be 

'  /v***  *\0\»  Sir  John  Oldcaftle^  1600.  London  Prodigal ^ 
^f^^  .Vij%^>,  Prince  ff  Tyre,  1609.  Puritan,  1600.  Thomas 
^btfi<>'S^^^^^  «<>'3-     Torkjbire  Tragedy^  1608. 
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incomplete  without  them.  If  then  this  duty  is 
expeded  from  every  editor  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
poet,  why  is  not  the  fame  inlifted  on  in  refped  of 
an  Englifti  claflick?  But  if  the  cuftom  of  pre- 
ferving  all,  whether  worthy  of  it  or  not,  be  more^ 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obfervance,  the  fup- 
preflion  at  leaft  (hould  not  be  coniidered  as  a  faulty 
The  publication  of  fuch  things  as  Swift  ha^ 
written  merely  to  raife  a  laugh  among  his  friends^ 
has  added  fomethingto  the  bulk  of  his  works,  but 
very  little  to.  his  charader  as  a  writer.  The  four 
volumes  ^  that  came  out  fince  Dr.  Hawkefworth'a 
edition,  not  to  look  on  them  as  a  tax  levied  on  the 
publick  (which  I  think  one  might  without  in- 
juftice,)  contain  not  more  than  fufficient  to  have 
made  one  of  real  value ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
difingenuity,  not  to  give  it  a  harfher  title,  in 
exhibiting  what  the  author  never  meant  fliould  fee 
the  light;  for  no  motive,  but  a  fordid  one,  caii 
betray  the  furvivers  to  make  that  publick,  whicti 
they  themfelves  muft  be  of  opinion  will  be  un- 
favourable to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Life  does  not  often  receive  good  unmixed  with 
evil.  The  benefits  of  the  art  of  printing  are  dc- 
praved  by  the  facility  with  which  fcandal  may  be 
diffufcd,  and  fecrets  revealed;  and  by  the  tempta- 
tion by  which  traflick  folicits  avarice  to  betray  the 
weaknefles  of  paflion,  or  the  confidence  of  friend^ 
Ihip. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  think  thcfe  pofthumous  pub- 
lications injurious  to  fociety.  A  man  confcious 
of  literary  reputation  will  grow  in  time  afraid  to 
write  with  tcnderncfs  to  his  filler,  or  with  fondnefs 
to  his  child;  or  to  remit  on  the  flighted  occafion. 


J  Volumes  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  and  XVI.  in  large  8vo.     Nine 
nore  have  iiace  beea  added.     Reed, 
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or  moft  prefling  exigence,  the  rigour  of  Critical 
choice,  and  grammatical  feverity.  That  efteem 
which  preferves  his  letters,  will  at  laft  produce  his 
difgrace ;  when  that  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
or  his  daughter  fhall  be  laid  open  to  the  publick. 

There  is  perhaps  fufficient  evidence,  that  moft 
of  the  plays  in  queftion,  unequal  as  they  may  be 
to  the  reft,  were  written  by  Shakfpeare ;  but  the 
reafon  generally  given  for  publifliing  the  lefs  cor- 
redt  pieces  of  an  author,  that  it  affords  a  more 
impartial  view  of  a  man's  talents  or  way  of  think- 
ing, than  when  we  only  fee  him  in  form,  and 
prepared  for  our  reception,  is  not  enough  to  con- 
demn an  editor  who  thinks  and  pradices  otherwife. 
For  what  is  all  this  to  (how,  but  that  every  man 
is  more  dull  at  one  time  than  another?  a  fa<5l 
which  the  world  would  ealily  have  admitted,  with- 
out afking  any  proofs  in  its  fupport  that  might  be 
deftrudtive  to  an  author's  reputation. 

To  conclude;  if  the  work,  which  this  publica- 
tion was  meant  to  facilitate,  has  been  already  per- 
formed, the  fatisfacflion  of  knowing  it  to  be  fo  may 
be  obtained  from  hence;  if  otherwife,  let  thofc 
who  raifed  expcdlations  of  corrednefs,  and  through 
negligence  defeated  them,  be  Juftly  expofed  by 
future  editors,  who  will  now  be  m  poffeifion  of  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  might  haVc 
enquired  after  for  years  to  no  purpofe;  for  in 
refpedl  of  fuch  a  number  of  the  old  quartos  as  arc 
here  exhibited,  the  fiirft  folio  is  a  common  book. 
This  advantage  will  at  leaft  arife,  that  future 
editors,  having  equally  rccourfe  to  the  fame  copies, 
can  challenge  dillindion  and  preference  only  by 
genius,  capacity,  induftry,  and  learning. 

As  1  have  only  colleded  materials  for  future 
artifts,  I  confider  what  1  have  been  doing  as  no 
more  than  an  apparatus  for  their  ufe.     If  the 
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publick  is  inclined  to  receive  it  as  fuch^  I  am 
amply  rewarded  for  my  trouble;  if  otherwife,  I 
(hall  fubmit  with  cheerfulnefs  to  the  cenfure  which 
Ihould  equitably  fall  on  an  injudicious  attempt; 
having  this  confolation,  however,  that  my  defign 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  wifh  to  encourage 
others  to  think  of  preferving  the  oldeft  editions  of 
the  Englifli  writers,  which  are  growing  fcarccr 
every  day ;  and  to  afford  the  world  all  the  afliftance 
or  pleafure  it  can  receive  from  the  moft  authentick 
copies  extant  of  its  NOBLEST  POET/ 

G.  S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  faid  of  the  oftrich,  that  fhe  drops  her  egg 
at  random,  to  be  difpos'd  of  as  chance  pleafes; 
cither  brought  to  maturity  by  the  fun's  kindly 
warmth,  or  elfe  crufh'd  by  beads  and  the  feet  of 
paflers-by:  fuch,  at  lead,  is  the  account  which 
naturalifts  have  given  us  of  this  extraordinary 
bird;  and  admitting  it  for  a  truth,  fhe  is  in  this  a 
fit  emblem  of  almoft  every  great  genius :  they 
conceive  and  produce  with  eafe  thofe  noble  ifTues 
of  human  underftanding;    but    incubation,    the 

*  As  the  foregoing  Advertifcment  appeared  when  its  author 
was  young  and  uninformed,  he  cannot  now  abide  by  many  fen* 
timents  exprefled  in  it :  nor  would  it  have  been  here  reprinted,  but 
in  conapliance  with  Dr.  Johnfon's  injundion,  that  all  the  r  lative 
Prefaces  ihould  continue  to  attend  his  edition  of  our  author 'b  play?. 

Stssvsn5« 
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dull  work  of  j?Lin:ng  :hem  correctly  upon  paper 
and  ai:crujr.:>  i^ubliihir.g,  is  a  ralk  they  can  not 
auay  u,:h.  Irihc  original  l:ji:e  oiall  fuch  authors* 
wri:ini:>,  w.cr:  :"ro::i  Hom£x  do\'^n\\ard,  could  be 
enc-:  :\:  .r::.^  ir..:  k^.o-irt,  :>.c;.  would  yield  proof 
in  JL>^  v'j.;-.:.'  or*  :'"^  ;j::r.c:'>  of  wh.ir  is  here  af- 
ic.c.v.  .'*^:  :*.•  i-:".:r  ■'.,"".%  irefor.*  us  f::ail  fufficefor 
rhcrv  -  .  >v:.  '^  i:  ^*  '.\:  :h^  iTr^rarcft  inltance  of  ge- 
n.  •.  >  •  7-- .V  -c  -:.:  ■* .  >*  J  :h,r.i;>.  and  of  negligence  in 
prO'C  *^  •-  :*>::"  iri^rv.^rJs,  This  negligence 
i  Too.v  ^  L>  V  ii-ci:.  ^"1^:  :hc  coriirion  in  which 
'^  >  V  •  V-  IV  .wc  J..^.  r.  :o  115  lo  very  deform'd, 
:  */;  \i-.  /  .:;.'  Ji:^.  :r.ijc*d  fcvcral  gentlemen 
./  •  ..  V,-  .  V  ".*  •  .V  :>.::v. :  bur  the  publick  feems 
*  .X-  ::  >"  \:  V.  ::h  .my  of  their  endeavours; 
.1  V  . ",  .  .  •  V  f  .:>  J.  iVonrcnt  will  be  manifcft, 
V.  -.  '  .X-  *  ',:.•  .*f  h.>  old  editions,  and  the  methods 
thi.  . ".  "-■  -•  :.:nv:i:o  amend  them,  are  fully  lay'd 
oj'^::.  ^»  "-  "  "•>  -^'^^  firll  bulincfs  of  this  Introduc- 
tion. 

Of  :>.::*• -ii\  pl.iys  which  Shakfpeare  has  left 
us»  rul  x^iv.v'.i  OvMiipofc  the  collection  that  was 
aftcr\\.;:o.>  uc  our  in  folio,  thirteen  only  were  pub- 
liUrd  m  !v.<  lifo-timc,  that  have  much  refemblancc 
lo  iboK*  ;:^  -.ho  fv»lio  ;  tht  fc  thirteen  are — "  Hiv?ilet^ 
/'/h'  .'•..  ••  "••  '/^'''•^■^'  l^  •  AV//?"  Lnir^  Love's  La-- 
i-n>ij\x  l/\  ^.'.  -^  a: v/ ?/'/>;//( r,  Midfnmiucr  Ni^hrs 
Pfv.rr,  ^.''  •  '-'^^  ^^^'''-li  ^oiLuw^^  Ridhird  n.and  IIL 
Km  ■"■•  ^''  •'»  '^'^•'••^"  -'lf*drGNi\its^  and  Troilns  and 
CVv  •'.*•  ."  S**"^^'  others,  that  came  out  in  the  fame 
prni^l.  Ivai  i-ulv'cd  the  titles  of — "  llcfiry  F.  Kin;^ 
///'",  \.'""^  'It  its  •/ //v.;../' r,  and  Tinui)!g  of  the 
^//r.'.vi*"    '''^^    "^^^    '^^    ctlicr    than    either   firft 

4    11,1.  IN  in»**'»t  ***   ''>'*  '''-^  '"••  ■^*  ^  vvliti^n  of  Hv  Ttrfrr/^  of  the 

\.    ..    \t\\  |H«'  ^v^»*'»^J  ^^•»''  pri:-....l  T.iMn  the  full  \     I'ut  the  pl.iy 

■'   ■■   lull  <h'*''''^* 'MT^'***^^  ciMt.ii'lv  t.)  have  Invn  a  fpurious  one, 

r  '*  \li.  r*'***  *  iii'ouiu  ot  i:,  who  Tccnib  to  ha\c  been  the  only 
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draughts,  or  mutilated  and  perhaps  furreptitious 
imprcfllons  of  thofe  plays,  but  whether  of  the  two 
is  not  eafy  to  determine :  King  John  is  certainly  a 
firll  draught,  and  in  two  parts;  and  fo  much  an- 
other play,  that  only  one  line  of  it  is  retained  in 
the  fecond :  there  is  alfo  a  firft  draught  of  the  «S>- 
cond  and  ^bird  Parts  of  Henry  VL  publifhed  in  his 
life-time  under  the  following  title, — "  ^be  whole 
Contention  betweene  tbe  two  famous  Houfes^  Lancafier 
and  Torke:*'  and  to  thefe  plays,  fix  in  number, 
may  be  added— ^the  firft  impreflion  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet^  being  a  play  of  the  fame  ftamp :  The  date 
of  all  thefe  quarto's,  and  that  of  their  fcveral  re- 
impreffions,  may  be  ^t^n  in  a  table  that  follows 
the  Introduction.  Othello  came  out  only  one  year 
before  the  folio;  and  is,  in  the  main,  the  fame  play 
that  we  have  there :  and  this  too  is  the  cafe  of  the 
firft-mention'd  thirteen;  notwithftanding  there  are 
in  many  of  them  great  variations,  and  particularly, 
in  Hamlet i  King  Lear,  Richard  HI.  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

As  for  the  plays,  which,  we  fay,  are  either  the 
poet's  firft  draughts,  or  elfe  imperfeft  and  ftolen 
copies,  it  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  they  might  as 
well  have  been  left  out  of  the  account:  but  they 
are  not  wholly  ufclefs :  fome  lacuna^  that  are  in  all 
the  other  editions,  have  been  judicioufly  fill'd  up 
in  modern  impreflions  by  the  authority  of  thefe 


editor  whom  it  was  ever  fcen  by :  great  pains  has  been  taken  to 
trace  who  he  had  it  of,  (for  it  was  not  in  his  colle^ion)  but  with« 
out  {uccefs. 

[Mr.  Ca}>ell  afterwards  procured  a  fight  of  this  dcrideratum,  a 
circumftance  which  he  has  quaintly  recorded  in  a  note  annexed  to 
the  MS.  catalogue  of  his  Shahjperiana :  **  —  lent  by  Mr.  Malone, 
m  Irilh  gentleman,  living  iu  Queen  Ann  Strctt  Eaft."] 

Stbevini« 

Vol.  I.  S 
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dull  work  of  putting  them  correftly  upon  paper 
and  afterwards  publifhing,  is  a  talk  they  can  not 
away  with.  If  the  original  ftate  of  all  fuch  authors" 
writings,  even  from  Homer  downward,  could  be 
enquired  into  and  known,  they  would  yield  proof 
in  abundance  of  the  juftnefs  of  what  is  here  aC- 
ferted:  but  the  author  now  before  us  (hall  fufficefor 
them  all ;  being  at  once  the  greateft  inftance  of  ge- 
nius in  producing  noble  things,  and  of  negligence  in 
providing  for  them  afterwards.  This  negligence 
indeed  was  fo  great,  and  the  condition  in  which 
his  works  are  come  down  to  us  fo  very  deformed, 
that  it  has,  of  late  years,  induc'd  feveral  gentlemen 
to  make  a  revifion  of  them  :  but  the  publick  feems 
not  to  be  fatisfy'd  with  any  of  their  endeavours ; 
and  the  reafon  of  it's  difcontent  will  be  manifeft, 
when  the  ftate  of  his  old  editions,  and  the  methods 
that  they  have  taken  to  amend  them,  are  fully  lay*d 
open,  which  is  the  firft  bulinefs  of  this  Introduc- 
tion. 

Of  thirty-fix  plays  which  Shakfpeare  has  left 
us,  and  which  compofe  the  coUedion  that  was 
afterwards  fet  out  in  folio,  thirteen  only  were  pub- 
lilh'd  in  his  life-time,  that  have  much  refemblancc 
to  thofc  in  the  folio ;  thefe  thirteen  are — "  Hamlet^ 
Firft  and  fecond  Henry  11^.  King  Lear,  Love*s  La- 
bour^ s  Loft,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mid/ummer  Night* s 
Dream,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Richard  IL  and  IIL 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  Troilus  and 
Creffida.''  Some  others,  that  came  out  in  the  fame 
period,  bear  indeed  the  titles  of — "  Henry  V.  King 
John,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for,  and  Taming  of  the 
Shreivi^'*    but   are    no   other   than    either 


4  This  is  meant  of  the  firll  quarto  edition  of  The  Tamini 
Shrc^M\  for  the  fecond  was  primed  from  the  folio.     Bu» 
in  this  firft  edition  appears  certainly  to  have  been  a  ^ 
from  Mr.  Popb's  account  of  it,  who  feems  to  havf 
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accordingly,  we  find  them  fubjcft  to  all  the  im- 
pcrfedlions  that  have  been  noted  in  the  former: 
nor  is  their  edition  in  general  diftinguifh'd  by  any 
mark  of  preference  above  the  earlieft  quarto's,  but 
that  fome  of  their  plays  are  divided  into  adls,  and 
fome  others  into  adls  and  fcenes ;  and  that  with 
due  precifion,  and  agreeable  to  the  author's  idea 
of  the  nature  of  fuch  divilions.  The  order  of 
printing  thefe  plays,  the  way  in  which  they  arc 
clafs'd,  and  the  titles  given  them,  being  matters 
of  fome  curiofity,  the  Table  that  is  before  the  firft 
folio  is  here  reprinted:  and  to  it  are  added  marks, 
put  between  crotchets,  fhewing  the  plays  that  arc 
divided;  a  fignifying — afts,^ &/— ails  and  fcenes. 


"TABLE  of  Plays  in  the  folio.'' 

COMEDIES.  ^l^>^f  ^'^  ^"^>^^-  t^ 

The  Tcmpeft.  [^  &/]  "The  Comedy  of  Errours.* 

Tbr   Tzi'o    Geitilemen  of        [a.'] 

Verona*  [a&cfl  Much  adoo  about  Nothing. 

The     Merry     JVives  of        [jiJ] 

IVindfor.  \a  &/.J  Vrjes  Labour  hji.* 


**  The  plays,  mark*d  with  afterifks,  are  fpoken  of  by  name,  in  a 
book,  caird — iyit*s  Trfufury,  beitig  the  faconti  Part  oflf^it*!  Common^ 
nsxalthy  written  by  Francis  Meres;  at  p.  282  :  who,  in  the  fame 
paragraph,  mentions  another  play  ;ks  being  Shakfpeare's,  under  the 
title  of  Lon^cs  Labours  Wonne ;  a  title  that  fcems  well  adapted  to 
Airs  fwcll  that  ends  ivcU^  and  under  which  it  might  l)c  firll  aded. 
In  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding,  he  fpeaks  of  his  Venus  and 
Adanisy  his  Lucrece^  and  his  Sonnets :  this  book  was  printed  in  1598, 
by  P.  Short,  for  Cuthbcrt  Burbie ;  ojflavo,  fmali.  The  fame  au- 
thor, at  p.  283,  mentions  too  a  Richard  the  Third,  written  by 
doftor  Leg,  author  of  another  play,  call'd  7 he  Dtftru^inn  of 
Jeru/alcm.  And  there  is  in  the  Mufaeum,  a  manufcript  Latin  plav 
upon  the  fame  fubjed,  written  by  one  Henry  Lacy  in  i  986  :  whicli 
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Midfommer  Nights 

DreameJ^  [a.'\ 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.* 

[a.-] 
As  you  like  it.  [a  &/.] 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
All  is  welly    that  Eiids 

well.  \a.'] 
Twelfe^Nighty    or    what 

you  will,  [a  ^f] 
The  IVinters  Tale,  [a  & 

/J 

HISTORIES. 

The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John.*  [a  &/] 

The  Life  £s?  Death  of 
Richard  the fecond.*  [a 

The  Ftrjl  part  of  King 
Henry   the  fourth,    [a 

The  Second  Part  of  K. 
Henry  the  fourth.*  [a 
&/] 


The  Life  of  King  Henry 

the  Pift. 
The  Firft  part  of  King 

Henry  the  Sixt. 
The  Second  part  of  King 

Hen.  the  Sixt. 
the  Third  part  of  King 

Henry  the  Sixt. 
The  Life  t3  Death    of 

Richard    the   Third,* 

The  Life  of  King  Henry 
the  Eight,  [a  &/.] 

TRAGEDIES. 

[Troylus  and  Cr^ida'] 
from  the  fecond  folio  ; 
omitted  in  the  firjl. 

The  Tragedy  ofCoriolanus. 

Tttus  Andronicus.*  [^.J 
Romeo  and  Juliet.* 
Timon  of  Athens. 
The  Life  and  death  ofju^ 
tins  Ctefar.  [^.J 


Latin  plav  is  lAit  a  weak  performance ;  and  yet  fecmcth  to  be  the 
play  ipoken  of  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  (for  the  anthor  was  a 
Cambridge  man,  and  of  St,  John's,)  in  this  paflage  of  \iV&Afotogie 
pf  Poetriey  prcfix'd  to  his  tranflation  of  Ariofto's  Orlando,  c<Ut. 
IC91,  fol.  " and  for  tragedies,  to  omit  other  famous  trage- 
dies ;  that,  that  was  played  at  S.  Johns  in  Cambridge,  of  Richard 
the  3.  would  move  (I  thinke)  Phalaris  the  tyraunt,  and  terrifie  all 
tyranous  minded  men,  fr5  following  their  fooliih  ambitious  humors* 
feeing  how  his  ambition  made  him  kill  his  brother,  his  nephews, 
his  wife,  befide  infinit  others ;  and  lad  of  all  after  a  ftiort  and  troo- 
blefome  raigne,  to  end  his  miferable  life,  and  to  have  his  bodjr 
harried  after  his  death." 
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7be  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.     Othello,  the  Moore  ofVe^ 

\a  &/.]  nice,  {a  &/.] 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.       Antony  and  Cleopater. 
King  Lear.  \a  &/.]  CymbelineKingofBritaine. 

{aicf. 

Having  premised  thus  much  about  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  thefe  firft  copies,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper, nor  will  it  be  abfolutely  a  digreffion,  to 
add  fomething  concerning  their  authenticity :  in 
doing  which,  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  reader's 
eafe, — and  our  own,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
.'quarto's:  which,  it  is  hop'd,  he  will  allow  of; 
efpecially,  as  our  intended  vindication  of  them 
will  alfo  include  in  it  (to  the  eye  of  a  good  ob- 
ferver)  that  of  the  plays  that  appeared  firft  in  the 
folio :  which  therefore  omitting,  we  now  turn  our- 
felves to  the  quarto's. 

We  have  feen  the  flur  that  is  endeavour'd  to  be 
thrown  upon  them  indifcriminatcly  by  the  player 
editors,  and  we  fee  it  too  wip'd  oft'  by  their  having 
themfelves  follow'd  the  copies  that  they  condemn. 
A  modern  editor,  who  is  not  without  his  followers, 
is  pleas'd  to  aflert  confidently  in  his  preface,  that 
they  are  printed  from  "  piece-meal  parts,  and 
copies  of  prompters  :"  but  his  arguments  for  it 
arc  fome  of  them  without  foundation,  and  the 
others  not  conclufive ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  opinion  is  only  thrown  out  to  countenance  an 
abufe  that  has  been  carry'd  to  much  too  great 
lengths  by  himfelf  and  another  editor, — that  of 
putting  out  of  the  text  paflages  that  they  did  not 
like.  Thefe  ccnfurcs  then  and  this  opinion  being 
fet  afide,  is  it  criminal  to  try  another  conjcvflure, 
and  fee  what  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  is  known, 
that  Shakfpeare  liv'd  to  no  great  age,  being  taken 
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off  in  his  fifty-third  year ;  and  yet  his  works  are 
fo  numerous,  that,  when  we  take  a  furvey  of  them, 
they  feem  the  produdions  of  a  life  of  twice  that 
length :  for  to  the  thirty-fix  plays  in  this  collec* 
tion,  we  muft  add  fevcn,  (one  of  which  is  in  two 
parts,)  perhaps  written  over  again ; '  feven  others 
that  were  publifli'd  fome  of  them  in  his  life-time, 
and  all  with  his  name ;  and  another  fevcn,  that  are 
upon  good  grounds  imputed  to  him ;  making  in 
all,  fifty-eight  plays ;  befides  the  part  that  he  may 
rcafonably  be  thought  to  have  had  in  other  men's 
labours,  being  himfelf  a  player  and  a  manager  of 
theatres :  what  his  profe  produftions  were,  we 
know  not:  but  it  can  hardly  be  fuppos'd,  that  he, 
who  had  fo  confiderable  a  fhare  in  the  confidence 
of  the  earls  of  Eflex  and  Southampton,  could  be 
a  mute  fpccflator  only  of  controverfies  in  which 
they  were  fo  much  intereftcd  ;  and  his  other  poeti- 
cal works,  that  are  known,  will  fill  a  volume  the 
fize  of  thefe  that  we  have  here.  When  the  num- 
ber and  bulk  of  thefe  pieces,  the  fhortnefs  of  his 
life,  and  the  other  bufy  employments  of  it  are  re- 
fledled  upon  duly,  can  it  be  a  wonder  that  he  Ihould 
be  fo  loofe  a  tranfcriber  of  them  ?  or  why  fhould 
we  refufe  to  give  credit  to  what  his  companions 
tell  us,  of  the  fl:ate  of  thofe  tranfcriptions,  and  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  pcn'd  ?  Let  it 
then  be  granted,  that  thefe  quarto's  are  the  poet's 
own  copies,  however  they  were  come  by ;  haftily 
written  at  firft,  and  ifluing  from  prefles  moft  of 
them  as  corrupt  and  licentious  as  can  any  where 
be  produc*d,  and  not  overfeen  by  himfelf,  nor  by 
any  of  his  friends :  and  there  can  be  no  fl:ronger 
reafon  for  fubfcribing  to  any  opinion,  than  may 

^  Vide,  this  IntroduAion,  p.  256. 
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be  drawn  in  favour  of  this  from  the  condition  of 
all  the  other  plays  that  were  lirft  printed  in  the 
folio:  for,  in  method  of  publication,  they  have 
the  greateft  likenefs  poffible  to  thofe  which  pre- 
ceded them,  and  carry  all  the  fame  marks  of  haile 
and  negligence ;  yet  the  genuinenefs  of  the  latter 
is  attefted  by  thofe  who  publifh'd  them,  and  no 
proof  brought  to  invalidate  their  teftimony.  If  it 
be  ftill  alk'd,  what  then  becomes  of  the  accufation 
brought  againft  the  quarto's  by  the  player  editors^ 
the  anfwer  is  not  fo  far  off  as  may  perhaps  be 
expefted :  it  may  be  true  that  they  were  "  ftolnj'* 
but  ftoln  from  the  author's  copies,  by  tranfcriberg 
who  found  means  to  get  at  them :  *  and  "  maim'd*' 
they  muft  needs  be,  in  refped:  of  their  many  alte- 
rations after  the  firft  performance :  and  who  knows^ 
if  the  difference  that  is  between  them,  in  fome  of 
the  plays  that  are  common  to  them  both,  has  not 
been  ftudioufly  heightened  by  the  player  editors, — 
who  had  the  means  in  their  power,  being  matters 
of  all  the  alterations, — to  give  at  once  a  greater 
currency  to  their  own  lame  edition,  and  fupport 
the  charge  which  they  bring  againft  the  quarto's? 
this,  at  Icaft,  is  a  probable  opinion,  and  no  bad 
way  of  accounting  for  thofe  differences.^ 


*  But  fee  a  note  at  p.  2  5;q,  which  feems  to  infer  that  they  were 
fairly  come  by:  which  is,  in  truth,  the  editor's  opinion,  at  leaft of 
fome  of  them  ;  though,  in  way  of  argument,  and  for  the  fake  of 
clearncfs,  he  has  here  admitted  the  charge  in  that  full  extent  ia 
which  they  bring  it, 

*>  Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  in  the  quarto's  themfelvcs ;  (ano- 
ther proof  this,  of  their  being  authentick,)  as  in  Richard  II: 
where  a  large  fcene,  that  of  the  king's  depofing,  appears  firft  ia 
the  copy  of  i6o8,  the  third  quarto  imprcflion,  oeing  wanting  in 
the  two  former  :  and  in  one  copy  of  2  Henry  IV.  there  is  a  fcene 
too  that  is  not  in  the  other,  though  of  the  fame  year ;  it  is  the  firft 
of  adl  the  third.    And  Hamht  has  fome  ftill  more  coniiderable;  for 
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It  were  eafy  to  add  abundance  of  other  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  thcfe  quarto's ; — Such  as,  their 
exa(5):  affinity  to  almoft  all  the  publications  of  this 
fi>rt  that  came  out  about  that  time ;  of  which  it 
will  hardly  be  affcrted  by  any  reafoning  man,  that 
they  are  all  clandcftine  copies,  and  publifh'd  with- 
out their  authors*  confent :  next,  the  high  impro- 
bability of  fuppofing  that  none  of  thefe  plays  were 
of  the  poet's  own  fetting-out :  whofe  cafe  is  ren- 
dered Angular  by  fuch  a  fuppofition ;  it  being 
certain,  that  every  other  author  of  the  time,  with- 
out exception,  who  wrote  any  thing  largely,  pub- 
lifh'd  fome  of  his  plays  himfelf,  and  Ben  Jonfonall 
of  them :  nay,  the  very  errors  and  faults  of  thefc 
quarto's,-— of  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  and  thofe  fuch 
as  are  brought  againft  them  by  other  arguers, — arc, 
with  the  editor,  proofs  of  their  genuinenefs;  for 
from  what  hand,  but  that  of  the  author  himfelf^ 
could  come  thofe  feemingly-ftrange  repetitions 
which  are  fpoken  of  at  p.  258?  thofe  imperfedt 
entries,  and  entries  of  perfons  who  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  play  at  all,  neither  in  the  fcene  where 
they  are  made  to  enter,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  it  ? 
yet  fuch  there  are  in  feveral  of  thefe  quarto's  ;  and 
fuch  might  well  be  expedled  in  the  hafty  draughts 
of  fo  negligent  an  author,  who  neither  faw  at 
once  all  he  might  want,  nor,  in  fome  inftances, 
gave  himfelf  fufficient  time  to  confider  the  fitnefs 

the  copy  of  1605  has  thcfc  words : — *•  Newly  imprinted  and  en- 
larged to  almolt  as  much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and 
pcrfcft  Coppie  :"  now  though  no  prior  copy  has  vet  been  product. 
It  is  certain  there  was  fuch  by  the  tcftimony  of  this  title-page  :  and 
that  the  play  was  in  being  at  leaft  nine  years  before,  is  prov'd  by  a 
book  of  doftor  Lodge's  printed  in  1596  ;  wbicli  [  l.iy  was  pcrhapi 
an  impcrfeft  one ;  and  not  unlike  that  we  ha\  e  now  of  Romto  and 
Juliet^  printed  the  year  after;  a  fourth  inftancc  too  of  what  the 
note  advances* 
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of  what  he  was  then  penning.  Thefe  and  other 
like  arguments  might,  as  is  faid  before,  be  coU 
ledled,  and  urg'd  for  the  plays  that  were  firft  pub* 
lifh'd  in  the  quarto's ;  that  is,  for  fourteen  of  them, 
for  the  other  fix  are  out  of  the  queftion :  but  what 
has  been  enlarged  upon  above,  of  their  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  folio,  and  their  apparent  general 
likenefs  to  all  the  other  plays  that  are  in  that  coU 
led:ion,  is  fo  very  forcible  as  to  be  fufficient  of  it- 
felf  to  fatisfy  the  unprejudiced,  that  the  plays  of 
both  imprcflions  fpring  all  from  the  fame  ftock, 
and  owe  their  numerous  imperfedlions  to  one  com- 
mon origin  and  caufe, — the  too-great  negligence 
and  hafte  of  their  over-carelefs  producer. 

But  to  return  to  the  thing  immediately  treated, — 
the  ftate  of  the  old  editions.  The  quarto's  went 
through  many  imprefTions,  as  may  be  fcen  in  the 
Table:  and,  in  each  play,  the  laft  is  generally 
taken  from  the  impreflion  next  before  it,  and  fo 
onward  to  the  firft ;  the  few  that  come  not  within 
this  rule,  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  Table :  and 
this  further  is  to  beobferv*d  of  them  :  that,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  the  more  diftant  they  are  from  the 
original,  the  more  they  abound  in  faults ;  *ull,  in 
the  end,  the  corruptions  of  the  laft  copies  become 
fo  exceflive,  as  to  make  them  of  hardly  any  worth. 
The  folio  too  had  it's  re-imprcflions,  the  dates  and 
notices  of  which  arc  likcwife  in  the  Table,  and 
they  tread  the  fame  round  as  did  the  quarto's : 
only  that  the  third  of  them  has  fcven  plays  more, 
(fee  their  titles  below,*)  in  which  it  is  ioUow'd  by 


^  Locrine ;  The  London  Prodigal  \  Pericles  ^  Prince  of  Tyre ;  The  Puritan^ 
§r,  tht:  Widor-M  >,f  IVatling  Utrtct',  Sir  John  OldcaflIc'\  Thomas  Lotd 
Cromivell ;  and  The  York/hire  Tragedy :  And  the  imputed  ones^ 
mention 'd  a  little  above,  are  thefc  ; — The  Arraignment  of  Paris  \ 
Birth  of  Merlin ;  Fair  Em  j  Ed'ward  III.  Mertj  Drvil  of  Edmontomi 
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the  laft ;  and  that  again  by  the  firft  of  the  mo- 
dern impreflions,  which  come  now  to  be  fpoken  of. 
If  the  ftage  be  a  mirror  of  the  times,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  and  we  judge  of  the  age's  temper 
by  what  we  fee  prevailing  there,  what  muft  wc 
think  of  the  times  that  fuccccdcd  Shakfpcare? 
Jonfon,  favoured  by  a  court  that  delighted  only  in 
mafques,  had  been  gaining  ground  upon  him  even 
in  his  life-time;  and  his  death  put  him  in  full 
pofleflion  of  a  poft  he  had  long  afpir'd  to,  the 
empire  of  the  drama :  the  props  of  this  new  king's 
throne,  were — Fletcher,  Shirley,  Middleton,  Maf- 
finger,  Broome,  and  others  ;  and  how  unequal  they 
all  were,  the  monarch  and  his  fubjcfts  too,  to  the 
poet  they  came  after,  let  their  works  tcflify :  yet 
they  had  the  vogue  on  their  fide,  during  all  thofc 
bleflcd  times  that  preceded  the  civil  war,  and 
Shakfpeare  was  held  in  difeftecm.  The  war,  and 
medley  government  that  follow'd,  fvvept  all  thefe 
things  away :  but  they  were  reftor'd  with  the  king ; 
and  another  ftage  took  place,  in  which  Shakfpcare 
had  little  ftiarc.     Drydcn  had  then  the  lead,  and 


Mvcedorui  ;  and  The  Tnvo  Noble  Kififmtn  :  bul  in  T/v  Merry  Drvil 
•f  EdmoNtcN^  Rowley  is  call'd  his  partner  in  tht-  title-page ;  and 
Fletcher,  in  The  T^wo  Noble  K'vijmen.  What  txternal  proofs  there 
are  of  their  coming  from  Shakfpeare,  are  gather'd  all  together,  and 
pur  down  in  the  'I'ahle ;  and  further  it  not  concerns  ub  to  engage : 
but  let  thofe  who  arc  inclin'd  to  difpute  it,  carry  thi^  along  with 
tliem ; — that  Ixmdon,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  had  a  multitude  of 
pl.ivhoufes;  ereded  fome  in  inn-yards,  and  fuch  lil;c  ph:ces,  and 
frequented  by  the  loweft  of  the  people  ;  fuel",  audicixts  nil^;ht  have 
been  feen  fome  years  ago  in  Southv.ark  and  IJartholomcu-,  nnd  may 
l)e  feen  at  this  day  in  the  country  ;  to  wlucli  ir  ua^aljo  a  culijm  for 
players  to  make  excurfion,  at  wake  times  ar.d  l'cili\  ;ds :  aiki  ior  inch 
places,  and  fuch  oceafions,  might  thcfc  pi;'v:c^  be  compos  d  in  tl  e 
author'i.  early  time ;  the  word  of  them  fuiting  well  e:i'  n.:h  i<>  the 
parties  they  might  l>e  made  for: — and  this,  or  fomeihini^  nearly  of 
this  fort,  may  nave  been  the  cafe  too  of  fome  play.s  in  hi*  grt.4t 
colle^ion,  which  (ball  be  fpoken  of  in  their  place. 
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maintained  it  for  half  a  century:  though  his  go- 
*vernment  was  fomctimes  difputed  by  Lee,  Tate, 
Shadwell,  Wytcherley,  and  others ;  weakened  much 
by  The  Rehearfal;  and  quite  overthrown  in  the 
end  by  Otway,  and  Rowe :  what  the  caft  of  their 
plays  was,  is  known  to  every  one:  but  that  Shak- 
fpeare,  the  true  and  genuine  Shakfpeare,  was  not 
much  relifh'd,  is  plain  from  the  many  alterations 
of  him,  that  were  brought  upon  the  ftage  by  fome 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  and  by  others  within  that 
period. 

But,  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  are  not  to 
conclude — that  the  poet  had  no  admirers  :  for  the 
contrary  is  true ;  and  he  had  in  all  this  interval  no 
inconfiderable  party  amongft  men  of  the  greatcft 
underftanding,  who  both  faw  his  merit,  in  defpite 
of  the  darknefs  it  was  then  wrapt  up  in,  and  fpoke 
loudly  in  his  praife;  but  the  ftreamof  the  publick 
favour  ran  the  other  way.  But  this  too  coming 
about  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  there  was  a 
demand  for  his  works,  and  in  a  form  that  was  more 
convenient  than  the  folio's :  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  gentleman  lafl:  mentioned  was  fet  to 
work  by  the  bookfcllers ;  and,  in  1709,  he  put  out 
an  edition  in  fix  volumes,  octavo,  which,  unhap- 
pily, is  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  moderns:  for 
this  editor  went  no  further  than  to  the  edition 
neareft  to  him  in  time,  which  was  the  folio  of  1685, 
the  laft  and  worft  of  thofe  imprefTions:  this  he 
republilh'd  with  great  exactnefs ;  correcting  here 
and  there  fome  of  it's  groUcfl:  miftakes,  and  divi- 
ding into  ads  and  fcenes  the  plays  that  were  not 
divided  before. 

But  no  fooner  was  this  edition  in  the  hands  of 
the  publick,  than  thc7  faw  in  part  its  deficienccs, 
and  one  of  another  fort  began  to  be  required  of 
them ;  which  accordingly  was  fet  about  fome  years 
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after  by  two  gentlemen  at  once,  Mr.  Pope  and 
Mr.  Theobald.  The  labours  of  the  firft  came  out 
in  1725,  in  fix  volumes  quarto:  and  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  firft  improved  his  author,  by  the 
infertion  of  many  large  pafiages,  fpeeches,  and 
fingle  lines,  taken  from  the  quarto's  ;  and  of 
amending  him  in  other  places,  by  readings  fetched 
from  the  fame :  but  his  materials  were  few,  and 
his  collation  of  them  not  the  moft  careful ;  which, 
join'd  to  other  faults,  and  to  that  main  one— of 
making  his  predeccflbr's  the  copy  himfelf  followed, 
brought  his  labours  in  difrepuce,  and  has  finally 
funk  them  in  ncglecfl. 

His  publication  retarded  the  other  gentleman, 
and  he  did  not  appear  'till  the  year  1733,  when  his 
work  too  came  out  in  feven  volumes,  oftavo.  The 
oppofition  that  was  between  them  feems  to  have 
enflam'd  him,  which  was  heightened  by  other  mo- 
tives, and  he  declaims  vehemently  againft  the  work 
of  his  antagonift  :  which  yet  fervid  him  for  a  mo- 
del ;  and  his  own  is  made  only  a  little  better,  by 
his  having  a  few  more  materials ;  of  which  he  was 
not  a  better  collator  than  the  other,  nor  did  he 
excel  him  in  ufe  of  them ;  for,  in  this  article,  both 
their  judgments  may  be  equally  call'd  in  queftion; 
in  what  he  has  done  that  is  conjeftural,  he  is 
rather  more  happy ;  but  in  this  he  had  large  aC. 
fiftances. 

But  the  gentleman  that  came  next,  is  a 
critick  of  another  ftamp ;  and  purfues  a  track,  in 
which  it  is  greatly  to  be  hop'd  he  will  never  be 
followed  in  the  publication  of  any  authors  what- 
foever:  for  this  were,  in  effedl,  to  annihilate  them, 
if  carry'd  a  little  further;  by  deftroying  all  marks 
of  peculiarity  and  notes  of  time,  all  eafinefs  of 
expreflion  and  numbers,  all  juftnefs  of  thought, 
and  the  nobility  of  not  a  few  of  their  conceptions: 
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The  manner  in  which  his  author  is  treated,  excites 
an  indignation  that  will  be  thought  by  fome  to 
vent  itfelf  too  ftrongly;  but  terms  weaker  would 
do  injuftice  to  my  feelings,  and  the  cenfure  (hall 
be  hazarded.  Mr.  Pope's  edition  was  the  ground- 
work of  this  over-bold  one ;  fplendidly  printed  at 
Oxford  in  fix  quarto  volumes,  and  publifti*d  in  the 
year  1744:  the  publiflier  difdains  all  collation  of 
folio,  or  quarto;  and  fetches  all  from  his  great 
felf,  and  the  moderns  his  prcdeceflbrs :  wantoning 
in  very  licence  of  conjedlure ;  and  fweeping  all 
before  him,  (without  notice,  or  reafon  given)  that 
not  fuits  his  talle,  or  lies  level  to  his  conceptions. 
But  this  juftice  (hould  be  done  him: — as  his  con- 
jedlures  are  numerous,  they  are  oftentimes  not 
unhappy;  and  fome  of  them  are  of  that  excellence, 
that  one  is  ftruck  with  amazement  to  fee  a  perfon 
of  fo  much  judgment  as  he  Ihows  himfelf  in  them, 
adopt  a  method  of  publifhing  that  runs  counter 
to  all  the  ideas  that  wife  men  have  hitherto  enter- 
tained of  an  editor's  province  and  duty. 

The  year  1747  produced  a  fifth  edition,  in  eight 
oftavo  volumes,  publifti'd  by  Mr.  Warburton; 
which  though  it  is  faid  in  the  title-page  to  be  the 
joint  work  of  himfelf  and  the  fecond  editor,  the 
third  ought  rather  to  have  been  mentioned,  for  it 
is  printed  from  his  text.  The  merits  of  this  per- 
formance have  been  fo  thoroughly  difcufs'd  in  two 
very  ingenious  books.  The  Canons  of  Criticifm^  and 
Revifal  of  Sbakfpeare's  Text^  that  it  is  needlefs  to 
fay  any  more  of  it:  this  only  fliall  be  added  to 
what  may  be  there  met  with, — that  the  edition  is 
not  much  benefited  by  frcfli  acquifitions  from  the 
old  ones,  which  this  gentleman  fcems  to  have  neg- 
ledled.^ 

^  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  flrange,  that  nothing  (honld  be  faid 
in  this  place  of  another  edition  that  came  out  about  a  twelvemonth. 
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Other  charges  there  are,  that  might  be  brought 
againfl  thefe  modern  impreflions,  without  infringing 
the  laws  of  truth  or  candour  either :  but  what  is 
faid,  will  be  fufficicnt  ;  and  may  fatisfy  their 
greateft  favourers, — that  the  fuperftrudture  cannot 
be  a  found  one,  which  is  built  upon  fo  bad  a  foun- 
dation as  that  work  of  Mr.  Rowe's ;  which  all  of 
them,  as  we  fee,  in  fucceffion,  have  yet  made  their 
corner-ftone :  The  truth  is,  it  was  impoflible  that 
fuch  a  beginning  fhould  end  better  than  it  has 
done :  the  fault  was  in  the  fetting-out ;  and  all  the 
diligence  that  could  be  us'd,  join'd  to  the  difcern- 
ment  of  a  Pearce,  or  a  Bentley,  could  never  purge 
their  author  of  all  his  defeds  by  their  method  of 
proceeding. 

The  editor  now  before  you  was  apprized  in  time 
of  this  truth ;  faw  the  wretched  condition  his  au- 
thor was  reduc'd  to  by  thefe  late  tamperings,  and 
thought  ferioufly  of  a  cure  for  it,  and  that  fo  long 
ago  as  the  year  1 745  ;  for  the  attempt  was  firft  fug- 
gefted  by  that  gentleman's  performance,  which 
came  out  at  Oxford  the  year  before:  which  when 
he  had  pcrus'd  with  no  little  aftonilhment,  and 
confider'd  the  fatal  confequences  that  muft  inevi- 
tably follow  the  imitation  of  fo  much  licence,  he 
refolv'd  himfelf  to  be  the  champion ;  and  to  exert 
to  the  uttermoft  fuch  abilities  as  he  was  mafter  of. 


ago,  in  eight  volumes,  oi^avo;  but  the  reafons  for  it,  arc  thefe:— 
There  is  no  ufc  made  of  it,  nor  could  be ;  for  the  prefent  was 
finilh'd,  within  a  play  or  two,  and  printed  too  in  great  part,  before 
that  appear'd  :  the  firft  Ihcet  of  this  work  (being  the  firft  of  Vol,  IL) 
went  to  the  prcfs  in  September  1760:  and  this  volume  was  follow'd 
by  Volumes  VIII.  IV.  IX.  I.  VI.  and  VII. ;  the  laft  of  which  was 
printed  off  in  Auguft  1765:  In  the  next  place,  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  it  arc  unknown  to  the  prefent  editor  even  at  this  hour: 
this  only  he  has  pcrceiv'd  in  it,  having  look'd  it  but  ilightly  over, 
that  the  text  it  follows  is  that  of  its  aeareft  predeceftbr,  and  from 
that  copy  it  was  printed. 
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to  fave  from  further  ruin  an  edifice  of  this  dignity, 
which  England  muft  for  ever  glory  in.    Hereupon 
he  poflefs'd  himfelf  of  the  other  modern  editions,  the 
folio's,  and  as  many  quarto's  as  could  prefently  be 
procur'd;  and,  within  a  few  years  after,  fortune 
and  induftry  help'd  him  to  all  the  reft,  fix  only 
excepted;**  adding  to  them  withal  twelve  more, 
which   the  compilers  of   former  tables   had   no 
knowledge  of.  Thus  furnifh'd,  he  fell  immediately 
to  collation, — which  is  the  firft  ftep  in  works  of 
this  nature;  and,  without  it,  nothing  is  done  to 
purpofe, — firft  of  moderns  with  moderns,  then  of 
moderns  with  ancients,  and  afterwards  of  ancients 
with  others  more  ancient :  'till,  at  the  laft,  a  ray 
of  light  broke  forth  upon  him,  by  which  he  hop'd 
to  find  his  way  through  the  wildernefs  of  thefc 
editions  into  that  fair  country  the  poet's  real  habi- 
tation.   He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  collation, 
before  he  faw  caufe  to  come  to  this  refolution; — 
to  ftick  invariably  to  the  old  editions,  (that  is,  the 
beft  of  them)  which  hold  now  the  place  of  manu- 
fcripts,  no  fcrap  of  the  author's  writing  having  the 
luck  to  come  down  to  us;  and  never  to  depart 
from  them,  but  in  cafes  where   reafon,  and  the 
uniform  pradice  of  men  of  the  greateft  note  in 
this  art,  tell  him — they  may  be  quitted ;  nor  yet  in 
thofe,  without  notice.     But  it  will  be  neceflary, 
that  the  general  method  of  this  edition  Ihould  now 


4  But  of  one  of  thefe  fix,  (a  i.  H^ttry  IV,  edition  1604)  the  editor 
thinks  he  is  poiTeffcd  of  a  very  large  fragment,  imperfeft  only  in 
the  firil  and  laft  Ihect ;  which  has  been  collated,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
along  with  others :  And  of  the  twelve  quarto  editions,  which  he 
has  had  the  fortune  to  add  to  thofe  that  were  known  before,  fomc  of 
them  are  of  great  value ;  as  may  be  feen  by  looking  into  the  ^J^able. 

iAs  this  table  relates  chiefly  to  Mr.  Capell's  deliderata,  &c.  (and 
been  anticipated  by  another  table  equally  comprehenfivc,  which 
the  reader  will  lind  in  the  prefcnt  volume,)  it  is  here  omitted.! 

Vol.  I.  T 
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t:  IX  i  open;  that  the  publick  may  be  put  in  a 
./.u  :•  "oc  only  of  comparing  it  with  thofe  they 
-tto^  >>ive,  but  of  judging  whether  any  thing 
..-...•>  :o  be  done  towards  the  fixing  this  author's 
r  V      \  .-^c  manner  himfelf  gave  it. 

L   <  .aid  a  little  before, — that  we  have  nothing 

.>i   ^.>   :i  writing;  that  the  printed  copies  are  all 

iT^.i.   s  .etc  to  guide  us;  and  that  thofe  copies  arc 

I.  >.wV':  :o  numberlefs  imperfedions,  but  not  all  in 

xc  Jo^rcc:  our  firft  bufinefs  then,  was— to  ex- 

liM  .w  cncir  merit,  and  fee  on  which  lide  the  fcalc 

.*?   ;vx»dnefs  preponderated;  which  we  have  gene- 

•aiiv  round,  to  be  on  that  of  the  moft  ancient:  it 

?iuv  be  feen  in  the  Table,  what  editions  are  judged 

Ci>  have  the  preference  among  thofe  plays   that 

^crc  printed  fingly  in  quarto;  and  for  thofe  plays, 

the  text  of  thofe  editions  is  chiefly  adher'd  to:  in 

4II  the  reft,  the  firft  folio  is  followed ;  the  text  of 

which  is  by  far  the  moft  faultlefs  of  the  editions 

m  that  form;  and  has  alfo  the  advantage  in  three 

quarto  plays,  in  2  Henry  IK  Otbel/o^^nd  Richard  III. 

Mud  the  editions  thus  followed  been  printed  with 

careful ncfs,  from  correft  copies,  and  copies  not 

added  to  or  otherwife  altered  after  thofe  impref- 

lions,  there  had  been  no  occcafion  for  going  any 

further:  but  this  was  not  at  all  the  cafe,  even  in 

tho  bcft  of  them;  and  it  therefore  became  proper 

M\s\  ncccfTary  to  look  into  the  other  old  editions^ 

and  to  felcdl  from  thence  whatever  improves  the 

;iuthor,  or  contributes  to  his  advancement  in  per- 

ti\'lnefs,    the  point  in  view  throughout  all  this 

performance :  that  they  do  improve  him,  was  with 

the  editor  an  argument  in  their  favour;  and  a  prc- 

fumption  of  genuincncfs  for  what  is  thus  felcdted, 

whether  additions,    or  differences   of  any  other 

nature;  and  the  caufes  of  their  appearing  in  fome 

copies,  and  being  wanting  in  others,  cannot  now 

be  difcover'd,  by  reafon  of  the  time's  diftancc^ 
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and  defc6t  of  fit  materials  for  making  the  dis- 
covery. Did  the  limits  of  his  Introduftion  allow 
of  it,  the  editor  would  gladly  have  dilated  and 
treated  more  at  large  this  article  of  his  plan;  as 
that  which  is  of  greateft  importance,  and  moft 
likely  to  be  contefted  of  any  thing  in  it:  but  this 
doubt,  or  this  diflcnt,  (if  any  be)  muftcome  from 
thofe  perfons  only  who  are  not  yet  poflefs'd  of  the 
idea  they  ought  to  entertain  of  thefe  ancient  im- 
preifions ;  for  of  thofe  who  are,  he  fully  perfuades 
himfelf  he  (hall  have  both  the  approof  and  the 
applaufe.  But  without  entering  further  in  this 
place  into  the  reafonablenefs,  or  even  neceffity,  of 
fo  doing,  he  does  for  the  prefent  acknowledge- 
that  he  has  every- where  made  ufe  of  fuch  materials 
as  he  met  with  in  other  old  copies,  which  he 
thought  improv'd  the  editions  that  are  made  the 
ground- work  of  the  prefent  text:  and  whether 
they  do  fo,  or  no,  the  judicious  part  of  the  world 
may  certainly  know,  by  turning  to  a  colledion 
that  will  be  publifti'd ;  where  all  difcardcd  read- 
ings are  enter'd,  all  additions  noted,  and  variations 
of  every  kind ;  and  the  editions  fpecify'd,  to  which 
they  feverally  belong. 

But,  when  thefe  helps  were  admininer'd,  there 
was  yet  behind  a  very  great  number  of  paflTagcs, 
labouring  under  various  defeds  and  thofe  of  various 
degree,  that  had  their  cure  to  feek  from  fome  other 
fources,  that  of  copies  affording  it  no  more :  For 
thefe  he  had  recourfc  in  the  firft  place  to  the 
afliftance  of  modern  copies :  and,  where  that  was 
incompetent,  or  clfe  abfolutely  deficient,  which 
was  very  often  the  cafe,  there  he  fought  the  remedy 
in  himfelf,  ufmg  judgment  and  conjedture;  which, 
he  is  bold  to  fay,  he  will  not  be  found  to  have 
exercis'd  wantonly,  but  to  follow  the  eftabliffa'd 

T  2 
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rules  of  critique  with  fobernefs  aAd  temperance. 
Thefe  emendations,  (whether  of  his  own,  or  other 
gentlemen^)  carrying  in  themfelves  a  face  of  cer- 
tainty, and  coming  in  aid  of  places  that  were 
apparently  corrupt,  are  admitted  into  the  text,  and 
the  rejeded  reading  is  always  put  below;  fome 
others, — that  have  neither  that  certainty,  nor  arc 
of  that  neceflity,  but  are  fpecious  and  plaufible, 
and  may  be  thought  by  fome  to  mend  the  paffage 
they  belong  to, — will  have  a  place  in  the  colle&ion 
that  is  fpoken  of  above.  But  where  it  is  faid, 
that  the  rejeded  reading  is  always  put  below,  this 
jnufl  be  taken  with  fome  reflridtion :  for  fome  of 
the  emendations,  and  of  courfe  the  ancient  readings 
upon  which  they  are  grounded,  being  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  the  general  method  was  there  in- 
convenient; and,  for  thefe  few,  you  are  refer'd  to 
a  note  which  will  be  found  among  the  reft:  and 
another  fort  there  are^  that  are  ilmply  infertions ; 
thefe  are  effcdlually  pointed  out  by  being  printed 
in  the  gothick  or  black  charader. 

Hitherto,  the  defcds   and  errors  of  thefe  old 
editions  have  been  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  we  could 


^  In  the  manufcripts  from  which  all  thefe  plays  are  printed,  the 
emendations  are  given  to  their  proper  owners  by  initials  and  other 
marks  that  are  in  the  margin  of  thofe  manufcripts ;  but  thef 
are  fupprefled  in  the  print  for  two  reafons :  Firfl,  their  number,  in 
fome  pgesy  makes  them  a  little  unfightly ;  and  the  editor  profi^flcs 
himfelf  weak  enough  to  like  a  well-printed  book :  In  die  next 
place,  he  does  dechSe — that  his  only  objeft  has  been,  to  do  fcrvice 
to  his  great  author ;  which  provided  it  be  done>  he  thinks  it  of 
fmall  importance  by  what  hand  the  fervice  was  adminifter'd :  If 
the  partizans  of  former  editors  (hall  chance  to  think  them  injur'd 
by  this  fuppreffion,  he  mull  upon  this  occafion  violate  the  rules  of 
modefty>  oy  declaring — that  he  himfelf  is  the  moft  injur'd  by  it ; 
whofe  emendations  are  equal,  at  lead  in  number,  to  all  theirs  if 
put  together ;  to  fay  nothing  of  his  recovered  readings,  which  are 
more  confiderablc  fiill. 
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lay  them  before  the  reader,  and  fubmit  to  his 
judgment  the  remedies  that  are  apply*d  to  them; 
which  is  accordingly  done,  either  in  the  page  itfelf 
where  they  occur,  or  in  fome  note  that  is  to 
follow:  but  there  are  fome  behind  that  would  not 
be  fo  manag'd;  either  by  reafonof  their  frequency, 
or  difficulty  of  fubjedling  them  to  the  rules  under 
which  the  others  are  brought:  they  have  been 
fpoken  of  before  at  p.  258,  where  the  corruptions 
are  all  enumerated,  and  are  as  follows ; — a  want  of 
proper  exits  and  entrances,  and  of  many  fcenical 
diredtions,  throughout  the  work  in  general,  and, 
in  fome  of  the  plays,  a  want  of  divilion;  and  the 
errors  are  thofc  of  meafure,  and  punctuation :  all 
thefe  are  mended,  and  fupply'd,  without  notice 
and  lilently ;  but  the  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and  the 
method  obfcrv'd  in  doing  it,  fhall  be  a  little  en- 
larged upon,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  editor,  and 
that  which  is  chiefly  to  diftinguifh  him  from  thofe 
who  have  gone  before,  may  Hand  facred  and  un- 
impeachable; and,  firft,  of  the  divifion. 

The  thing  chiefly  intended  in  reprinting  the  lift 
of  titles  that  may  be  feen  at  p.  261,  was, — to  fhow 
which  plays  were  divided  into  afts,  which  into 
adls  and  fccncs,  and  which  of  them  were  not  di- 
vided at  all ;  and  the  number  of  the  firfl:  clafs  is — 
eight;  of  the  third — eleven :  for  though  in  Henry  K 
I  Henry  VL  Love's  Labour's  Lojly  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shre^Vy  there  is  fome  divifion  aim'd  at;  yet 
it  is  fo  lame  and  erroneous,  that  it  was  thought 
beft  to  confidcr  them  as  totally  undivided,  and  to 
rank  them  accordingly :  now  when  thefe  plays  were 
to  be  divided,  as  well  thofc  of  the  firfl:  clafs  as  thofe 
of  the  third,  the  plays  of  the  fccond  clafs  were 
ftudioufly  attended  to;  and  a  rule  was  pick'd  out 
from  them,  by   which  to  regulate  this  divifion: 
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which  rule  might  eafily  have  been  difcover'd  be- 
fore, had  but  any  the  lead  pains  have  been  beftow*d 
upon  it;  and  certainly  it  was  very  well  worth  it, 
fince  neither  can  the  reprefentation  be  manag'd, 
nor  the  order  and  thread  of  the  fable  be  properly 
conceiv'd  by  the  reader,  *till  this  article  i«  ad- 
jufted.  The  plays  that  arc  come  down  to  us  di- 
vided, muft  be  look'd  upon  as  of  the  author's  own 
fettling;  and  in  them,  with  regard  to  afts,  we  find 
him  following  eftabliih'd  precepts,  or,  rather,  con^ 
forming  himfelf  to  the  praftice  of  fome  other  dra- 
matic k  writers  of  his  time ;  for  they,  it  is  likely,  and 
nature,  were  the  books  he  was  beft  acquainted  with : 
his  fcene  divifions  he  certainly  did  not  fetch  from 
writers  upon  the  drama ;  for,  in  them,  he  obferves 
a  method  in  which  perhaps  he  is  Angular,  and  he 
is  invariable  in  the  ufe  of  it:  with  him,  a  change 
of  fcene  implies  generally  a  change  of  place^ 
though  not  always;  but  always  an  entire  evacua- 
tion of  it,  and  a  fucceflion  of  new  perfons :  that 
liai/on  of  the  fcenes,  which  Jonfon  feems  to  have 
attempted,  and  upon  which  the  French  ftage  prides 
itfelf,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of; 
of  the  other  unities  he  was  perfedly  well  apprized; 
and  has  followed  them,  in  one  of  his  plays,  with 
as  great  ftridtnefs  and  greater  happinefs  than  can 
perhaps  be  met  with  in  any  other  writer:  the  play 
meant  is  The  Comedy  of  Errors;  in  which  the  adion 
is  one,  the  place  one,  and  the  time  fuch  as  even 
Ariftotle  himfelf  would  allow  of — the  revolution 
of  half  a  day:  but  even  in  this  play,  the  change 
of  fcene  arifes  from  change  of  perfons,  and  by  that 
it  is  regulated;  as  are  alfo  all  the  other  plays  that 
are  not  divided  in  the  folio:  for  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  thofe  that  are  divided,  (and 
they  are  pointed  out  for  him  in  the  lift)  will  fee 
them  conform  exaftly  to  the  rule  above-mention'ds 
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and  can  then  have  but  little  doubt,  that  it  ihould 
be  apply'd  to  all  the  reft/  To  have  diftinguilh'd 
thefe  divifions, — made  (indeed)  without  the  autho- 
rity, but  following  the  example  of  the  folio, — had 
been  ufelefs  and  troublefomc;  and  the  editor  fully 
perfuades  himfelf,  that  what  he  has  faid  will  be 
lufficient,  and  that  he  ftiall  be  excused  by  the 
ingenious  and  candid  for  overpafling  them  without 
further  notice:  whofe  pardon  he  hopes  alfo  to 
have  for  fome  other  unnotic'd  matters  that  are 
related  to  this  in  hand,  fuch  as — marking  the  place 
of  aftion,  both  general  and  particular ;  fupplying 
icenical  directions;  and  due  regulating  of  exits, 
and  entrances :  for  the  firft,  there  is  no  tittle  in  the 
old  editions ;  and  in  both  the  latter,  they  are  fb 
deficient  and  faulty  throughout,  that  it  would  not 
be  much  amifs  if  we  look'd  upon  them  as  wanting 
too;  and  then  all  thefe  feveral  articles  might  be 
coQfider'd  as  additions,  that  needed  no  other 
pointing  out  than  a  declaration  that  they  are  fo: 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  plays  in  general, 
and  particularly  upon  fome  parts  of  them, — fuch 
as,  the  battle  fcencs  throughout;  Cafar's  paflage 
to  the  fcnatc-houfe,  and  fubfequent  aflaffi nation; 
Antony's  death ;  the  furprizal  and  death  of  Cleo- 
patra; that  of  Titus  Andronicus ;  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  which  are  all  dire<5ted  new  in  this  edi- 
tion,— will  juftify  thefe  infertions;  and  may,  pof- 
fibly,  merit  the  reader's  thanks,  for  the  great  aids 
which  they  afford  to  his  conception. 

*  The  divifions  that  arc  in  the  folio  arc  religioufly  adhcr'd  to, 
except  in  two  or  three  inftances  which  will  be  fpoken  of  in  their 
place ;  fo  that,  as  is  faid  before,  a  perufal  of  thofe  old-divided 
plays  will  put  every  one  in  a  capacity  of  judging  whether  the 
prefcnt  editor  has  proceeded  rightly  or  no :  the  current  editions  arc 
divided  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  like  a  rule  can  be  collected 
from  any  of  them. 
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It  remains  now  to  fpeak  of  errors  of  the  old 
copies  which  are  here  amended  without  notice,  to 
wit — the  pointing,  and  wrong  divifion  of  much  of 
them  refpefting  the  numbers.     And  as  to  the  firft, 
it  is  fo  extremely  erroneous,  throughout  all  the 
plays,  and  in  every  old  copy,  that  fmall  regard  is 
due  to  it;  and  it  becomes  an  editor's  duty,  (inftead 
of  being  influenced  by  fuch  a  pundtuation,  or  even 
calling  his  eyes  upon  it,)  to  attend  clofely  to  the 
meaning  of  what  is  before  him,  and  to  new-point 
it  accordingly :  was  it  the  bufinefs  of  this  edition — 
to  make  parade  of  difcoveries,  this  article  alone 
would  have  afforded  ample  field  for  it;  for  a  very 
great  number  of  paflages  are  now  firft  fet  to  rights 
by  this  only,  which,  before,  had  either  no  fenfe  at 
all,  or  one  unfuiting  the  context,  and  unworthy  the 
noble  penner  of  it :  but  all  the  emendations  of  this 
fort,  though  inferior  in  merit  to  no  others  whatfo- 
ever,  are  confign'd  to  (ilence ;  fome  few  only  ex- 
cepted, of  paflages  that  have  been  much  contefted^ 
and  whofe  prefent  adjuftment  might  poflibly  bd 
caird  in  queftion  again ;  thefe  will  be  fpoken  of  in 
fome  note,  and  a  reafon  given  for  embracing  them: 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  work  have  been  examined 
with  equal  diligence,  and  equal  attention ;  and  the 
editor  flatters  himfelf,  that  the  punduation  he  has 
foUoWd,  (into  which  he  has  admitted  fome  novel- 
ties,^)   will  be  found  of  fo  much  benefit  to  his 
author,  that  thofe  who  run  may  read,  and  that  with 
profit  and  underftanding.   The  other  great  miftake 
in  thefe  old  editions,  and  which  is  very  infufiiciently 

f  If  the  ufc  of  thefe  new  pointings,  and  alfo  of  certain  marks 
that  he  will  meet  with  in  this  edition,  do  not  occur  immediately 
to  the  reader,  (as  we  think  it  will)  he  may  find  it  explain 'd  to  him 
at  large  in  the  preface  to  a  little  o^lavo  volume  intitl'd — '*  Pro- 
/ujtofis,  ory  Jeleil  Pieces  of  ancient  Poetry  \*  publifh'd  in  1760  by 
this  editor,  and  printed  k>r  Mr.  Tonfon. 
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TtAify*d  in  any  of  the  new  ones,  relates  to  the 
poet's  numbers ;  his  verfe  being  often  wrong  di- 
vided, or  printed  wholly  as  profe,  and  his  profc 
as  often  printed  like  verfe :  this,  though  not  fo 
univerfal  as  their  wrong  pointing,  is  yet  fo  exten- 
five  an  error  in  the  old  copies,  and  fo  impoflible 
to  be  pointed  out  otherwife  than  by  a  note,  that 
an  editor's  filent  amendment  of  it  is  furely  par- 
donable at  leaft;  for  who  would  not  be  difguftcd 
with  that  perpetual  famencfs  which  muft  neceflarily 
have  been  in  all  the  notes  of  this  fort  ?  Neither 
are  they,  in  truth,  emendations  that  require  prov- 
ing ;  every  good  ear  d6es  immediately  adopt  them, 
and  every  lover  of  the  poet  will  be  pleas'd  with 
that  acceflion  of  beauty  which  refults  to  him  front 
them :  it  is  perhaps  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is 
yet  ftanding  in  his  works  much  unpleafing  mixture 
of  profaic  and  metrical  dialogue,  and  fometimes 
in  places  feemingly  improper,  as — in  Ofbel/o,  p.  431 ; 
and  fome  others  which  men  of  judgment  will  be 
able  to  pick  out  for  themfelves :  burthefe  blemifhes 
are  not  now  to  be  wip'd  away,  at  leaft  not  by  an 
editor,  whofe  province  it  far  exceeds  to  make  a 
change  of  this  nature ;  but  muft  remain  as  marks 
of  the  poet's  negligence,  and  of  the  hafte  with 
which  his  pieces  were  composed :  what  he  mani- 
feftly  intended  profe,  fand  we  can  judge  of  his 
intentions  only  from  what  appears  in  the  editions 
that  are  come  down  to  us,)  ihould  be  printed  as 
profe,  what  verfe  as  verfe ;  which,  it  is  hop'd,  is 
now  done,  with  an  accuracy  that  leaves  no  great 
room  for  any  further  coniiderable  improvements  in 
that  way. 

Thus  have  we  run  through,  in  as  brief  a  man- 
ner as  poffible,  all  the  feveral  heads,  of  which  it 
was  thought  proper  and  even  necelfary  that  the 
publick  ftiould  be  apprized;   as  well  thofe  that 
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concern  preceding  editions^  both  old  and  new;  m 
the  other  which  we  have  juft  quitted^ — the  method 
obferv'd  in  the  edition  that  is  now  before  them : 
which  though  not  fo  entertaining,  it  is  confefs'd^ 
nor  affording  fo  much  room  to  difplay  the  parts  and 
talents  of  a  writer,  as  fome  other  topicks  that  have 
generally  fupply'd  the  place  of  them ;  fuch  as,— 
criticifms  or  panegyricks  upon  the  author,  hillo- 
rical  anecdotes,  effays,  zndflorilegia ;  yet  there  will 
be  found  fome  odd  people,  who  may  be  apt  to 
pronounce  of  them — that  they  are  fuitable  to  th^ 
place  they  Hand  in,  and  convey  all  the  inftrudtion 
that  fhould  be  look*d  for  in  a  preface.  Here,  therc^ 
fore,  we  might  take  our  leave  of  the  reader,  bid- 
ding him  welcome  to  the  banquet  that  is  fet  before 
him ;  were  it  not  apprehended,  and  reafonably,  that 
he  will  exped-  fome  account  why  it  is  not  ferv*d  up 
to  him  at  prefent  with  it's  accuflom'd  and  laudable 
garniture,  of"  Notes,  GloffarieSy*  &c.  Now  though 
It  might  be  reply'd,  as  a  reafon  for  what  is  done, 
*— that  a  very  great  part  of  the  world,  amongfl 
whom  is  the  editor  himfelf,  profefs  much  diflike 
to  this  paginary  intermixture  of  text  and  com- 
ment; in  works  meerly  of  entertainment,  and 
written  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  as  alfo— 
that  he,  the  editor,  does  not  poffefs  the  fecret  of 
dealing  out  notes  by  meafure,  and  diftributing 
them  amongft  his  volumes  fo  nicely  that  the  equa- 
lity of  their  bulk  fhall  not  be  broke  in  upon  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fheet  of  paper;  yet,  having  other 
matter  at  hand  which  he  thinks  may  excufe  him 
better,  he  will  not  have  recourfe  to  thefe  above- 
mention'd:  which  matter  is  no  other,  than  his 
very  ftrong  defirc  of  approving  himfelf  to  the 
publick  a  man  of  integrity ;  and  of  making  his 
future  prefent  more  perfcdl,  and  as  worthy  of  their 
iiccq)tance  as  his  aoilities  will  let  him.    For  the 
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explaining  of  what  is  faid»  which  is  a  little  wrap'd 
up  in  myftery  at  prefent,  we  muft  inform  that 
publick — that  another  work  is  prepar'd,  and  in 
great  forwardnefs,  having  been  wrought  upon  many 
years ;  nearly  indeed  as  long  as  the  work  which  is 
now  before  them,  for  they  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  almofl  from  the  firft :  ^his  work,  to  which 
we  have  given  for  title  The  School  of  Sbakfpeare^ 
conflfls  wholly  of  extradts,  (with  obfcrvations  upon 
fomc  of  them,  interfpers'd  occalionally,)  from 
books  that  may  properly  be  cali'd — his  fchool  j  as 
they  are  indeed  the  fources  from  which  he  drew 
the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  in  mythology 
und  ciafHcal  matters,^  his  fable,  his  hiftory,and  even 


*  Though  our  expreilions,  as  we  think,  are  fufliciently  guarded 
in  this  place,  yet,  being  fearful  of  mifconllrudion,  we  defire  to  be 
beard  further  as  to  this  a^ir  of  his  learning.  It  is  our  firm  belief 
then,— -that  Shakfpeare  was  very  well  grounded,  at  leaft  in  Latiw^ 
at  fchool :  It  appears  from  the  cleared  evidence  poiUble,  that  hit 
father  was  a  man  of  no  little  fubftance,  and  very  well  al)le  to  give 
him  fuch  education ;  which,  perhaps,  he  might  be  inclin'd  to  carry 
further,  by  fending  him  to  a  univerfity ;  but  was  prevented  in  thif 
defign  (if  he  had  it)  by  his  fon's  early  marriage,  which,  from 
monuments  and  other  like  evidence,  it  appears  with  no  lefs  cer- 
tainty, muft  have  happened  before  he  was  feventeen,  or  very  foon 
after :  the  difpleafure  of  his  father,  which  was  the  confequencc  of 
this  marriage,  or  elfe  fome  excefles  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
guilty  of.  It  is  probable,  drove  him  up  to  town ;  where  he  cngag'd 
early  in  fome  of  the  theatres,  and  was  honour'd  with  the  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  :  his  Fenus  and  Adonis  is  addrefs'd  to 
that  earl  in  a  very  pretty  and  modcft  dedication,  in  which  he  calls 
it — "  the  firft  heire  of  his  in^jention  \*  and  ufhcrs  it  to  the  world 
with  this  lingular  motto,-— 

'*  Vilia  miretur  vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
"  Pocula  Caftalia  plena  miniftret  aqua;" 
and  the  whole  poem,  as  well  as  his  Lucnce,  which  follow'd  it  foon 
after,  together  with  his  choice  of  thofe  fubjeds,  are  plain  marica 
of  his  acquaintance  with  fome  of  the  Latin  claiZicks,  at  leaft  at  that 
time :  The  diffipaMon  of  youth,  and,  when  that  was  over,  the  bufy 
fcenc  in  which  he  inftantly  plung'd  himfelf,  may  very^  well  be 
fu|>pos'd  to  have  hiader'd  his  making  any  great  prpgrefs  in  them; 
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the  feeming  peculiarities  of  his  language :  to  for- 
niih  out  theie  materials,  all  the  plays  have  been 

bot  that  fuch  a  mind  as  his  fhoitld  quite  lofe  the  tindlure  of  tny 
knowledge  it  had  once  been  imhu'd  with,  can  not  be  imagin'd : 
accordingly  we  (ee^  that  this  fchool-learning  (for  it  was  no  more) 
ftuck  with  him  to  the  laft  ^nd  it  was  the  recordations,  as  we  may 
call  it,  of  that  learning  which  prod  uc'd  the  Latin  that  is  in  manjr 
of  his  plays,  and  mou  plencitully  in  thofe  that  are  rood  early : 
every  ieveral  piece  of  it  is  aptly  introduc'd,  given  to  a  proper 
charadler,  and  utter'd  upon  iome  proper  occafion;  and  fo  well 
cemented,  as  it  were,  and  join'd  to  the  paflage  it  Hands  in,  as  to 
deal  convidlion  to  the  judicious — that  the  whole  was  wrought  up 
together,  and  fetch 'd  from  his  own  little  ftore,  upon  the  ludden 
and  without  ftudy. 

The  other  languages  which  he  has  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  thait 
is — the  Italian  and  French,  are  not  of  fuch  difficult  conqueil  that 
we  fhould  think  them  beyond  his  reach :  an  acquaintance  with  the 
firft  of  them  was  a  fort  of  fafhion  in  his  time ;  Surrey  and  the 
ibnnet-writers  fet  it  on  foot,  and  it  was  continu'd  by  Sidney  and 
Spenfer:  all  our  poetrv  iflu'd  from  that  fchool;  and  it  would  be 
wonderful  indeed,  if  ne,  whom  we  faw  a  little  before  putting 
himfelf  with  fo  much  zeal  under  the  banner  of  the  mufes,  (hould 
not  have  been  tempted  to  tafle  at  lead  of  that  fountain  to  which 
of  all  his  other  brethren  there  was  fuch  continual  refort:  let  as 
conclude  then,  that  he  did  tafte  of  it;  but,  happily  for  himfel£^ 
and  more  happy  for  the  world  that  enjoys  him  now,  he  did  not 
find  it  to  his  relifli,  and  threw  away  the  cup:  metaphor  apart,  it 
is  evident — that  he  had  fome  little  knowledge  ot  the  Italian : 
perhaps,  juil  as  much  ns  enabl'd  him  to  read  a  novel  or  a  poem  ; 
and  to  put  fome  few  fragments  of  it,  with  which  his  memory  fur* 
nilh'd  him,  into  the  mouth  of  a  pedant,  or  fine  gentleman. 

How  or  when  he  acquir'd  it  we  mul^  be  content  to  be  ignorant, 
but  of  the  French  language  he  was  fomewhat  a  greater  mailer 
than  of  the  two  that  have  gone  before ;  yet,  unlefs  we  except  their 
novelifts,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance  with 
any  of  their  writers;  what  he  has  given  us  of  it  is  meerly  colloquial, 
flows  with  great  eafe  from  him,  and  is  reafonably  pure :  Should  it 
be  faid — he  Iiad  trarel'd  for't,  we  know  not  who  can  confute  us : 
in  his  days  indeed,  and  with  people  of  his  ilation,  the  cuflom  of 
doing  fo  was  rather  rarer  than  in  ours ;  yet  we  have  met  with  an 
example,  and  in  his  own  band  of  players,  in  the  perfon  of  the 
vcr\'  famous  Mr.  Kempe ;  of  whofe  travels  there  is  mention  in  a 
filly  old  play,  call'd — The  Return  from  Pamajfus,  printed  in  1606, 
but  written  much  earlier  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  add  to 
this — the  exceeding  great  livdinefs  and  juftnefs  that  is  feen  in  iiian7 
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perus*d»  within  a  very  fmall  number,  that  were  in 
print  in  his  time  or  fome  fhort  time  after ;  the 
chroniclers  his  cotemporaries,  or  that  a  little  pre- 
ceded him ;  many  original  poets  of  that  age,  and 
many  tranflators;  with  eflayifts,  novelifts,  and 
ftory-mongers  in  great  abundance :  every  book,  in 
fhort,  has  been  confulted  that  it  was  podible  to 
procure,  with  which  it  could  be  thought  he  was 
acquainted,  or  that  feem'd  likely  to  contribute  any 
thing  towards  his  illuftration.  To  what  degree 
they  illuftrate  him,  aftd  in  how  new  a  light  they 

defcriptions  of  the  fea  and  of  promontories,  which,  if  examin'd, 
(hew  another  fort  of  knowledge  of  them  than  is  to  be  gotten  in 
books  or  relations ;  and  if  thefe  be  lay'd  together,  this  conje^ure 
of  his  travelling  may  not  be  thought  void  of  probability. 

One  opinion,  we  arc  fure,  which  is  advanc'd  fomewhere  or  other, 
is  utterly  fo; — that  this  Latin,  and  this  Italian,  and  the  language 
that  was  laft  mention'd,  are  infertions  and  the  work  of  fome  other 
hand  :  there  has  been  darted  now  and  then  in  philological  matten 
a  propofition  fo  flrange  as  to  carry  its  own  condemnation  in  it,  and 
this  is  of  the  number ;  it  has  been  honour'd  already  with  more  no- 
tice than  it  is  any  ways  inticl'd  to,  where  the  |X)ct's  Latin  is  fpoke 
of  a  little  while  before ;  to  which  anfwer  it  muft  be  left,  and  we 
Ihall  pafs  on — to  profefs  our  entire  belief  of  the  genuinenefs  of 
every  feveral  part  of  this  work,  and  that  he  only  was  the  author  of 
it :  lie  might  write  beneath  himfelf  at  particular  times,  and  cer- 
tainly does  in  fome  places ;  but  is  not  always  without  excufe ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  weak  fcene  ferves  to  very  good  purpoie, 
as  will  be  made  appear  at  one  time  or  other.  It  may  be  thought 
that  there  is  one  argument  ftill  unanAver'd,  which  has  been  brought 
againil  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  other  languages ;  and 
that  is, — that,  had  he  been  fo  acquainted,  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pcn'd  but  that  fome  imitations  would  have  crept  into  his  writbgs, 
of  which  certainly  there  arc  none  :  but  thi<(  argument  has  been  an- 
fwer'd  in  effeft ;  when  it  was  faid — that  his  knowledge  in  thefe  lan- 

Siages  was  but  (lender,  and  his  convcrfation  with  the  writers  in 
em  (lender  too  of  courfe :  but  had  it  been  otherwife,  and  he  as 
deeply  read  in  them  as  fome  people  have  thought  him,  his  works 
(it  is  probable)  had  been  as  little  deform 'd  with  imitations  as  we 
now  lee  them :  Shakfpearc  was  far  above  fuch  a  pradice ;  he  had 
the  ftorcs  in  himfelf,  and  wanted  not  the  afCftance  of  a  foreign  hand 
todrefs  him  up  in  things  of  their  lending. 
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fet  the  charadlcr  of  this  great  poet  himfelf,  can 
never  be  conceiv'd  as  it  (hould  be  'till  thefc  ex- 
tradb  come  forth  tb  the  publick  view,  in  their  juff 
ina^nitude»  and  properly  digefled :  for  befides  the 
various  paffages  that  he  has  cither  made  ufe  of  or 
alluded  to,  many  other  matters  have  been  feleftcd 
and  will  be  found  in  this  work,  tending  all  to  the 
fame  end, — our  better  knowledge  of  him  and  hit 
writings ;  and  one  clafs  of  them  there  is,  for  which 
we  ftiall  perhaps  be  cenfur'd  as  being  too  profufe 
in  them,  namely — the  almoft  innumerable  exam- 
ples, drawn  from  thefe  ancient  writers,  of  words 
and  modes  of  expreflion  which  many  have  thought 
peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  and  have  been  too  apt  to 
impute  to  him  as  a  blemifti :  but  the  quotations  of 
this  clafs  do  effedually  purge  him  from  fuch  a 
charge,  which  is  one  reafon  of  their  profufion; 
though  another  main  inducement  to  it  has  been,  a 
delire  of  (hewing  the  true  force  and  meaning  of 
the  aforefaid  unufual  words  and  expreflions ;  which 
can  no  way  be  better  afcertain'd,  than  by  a  proper 
variety  of  well-chofen  examples.  Now, — to  bring 
this  matter  home  to  the  fubjedl  for  which  it  has 
been  alledg'd,  and  upon  whofe  account  this  affair 
18  now  lay'd  before  the  publick  fomewhat  before 
it*s  time, — who  is  fo  (hort-fighted  as  not  to  per- 
ceive upon  firft  refledion,  that,  without  manifeft 
injuftice,  the  notes  upon  this  author  could  not 
preceed  the  publication  of  the  work  we  have  been 
defcribing;  whofe  choiceft  materials  would  un- 
avoidably and  certainly  haVe  found  a  place  in  thofe 
notes,  and  fo  been  twice  retail'd  upon  the  world ; 
a  pradtice  which  the  editor  has  often  condemned  in 
others,  and  could  therefore  not  refolvc  to  be  guilty 
of  in  himfelf  ?  By  poftponing  thefe  notes  a  while, 
things  will  be  as  they  ought :  they  will  then  be 
confined  to  that  which  is  their  proper  fubjcft,  ex- 
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planation  alone,  intermix'd  with  {bme  little  criti- 
cifiti ;  and  inftcad  of  long  quotations,  which  would 
otherwife  have  appear'd  in  them,  the  School  of 
Sbakfpeare  will  be  refer'd  to  occafionally ;  and  one 
of  the  many  indexes  with  which  this  fame  School 
will  be  provided,  will  afford  an  ampler  and  truer 
Gloffary  than  can  be  made  out  of  any  other  matter. 
In  the  mean  while,  and  'till  fuch  time  as  the  whok 
can  be  got  ready,  and  their  way  cleared  for  them 
by  publication  of  the  book  above-mention'd,  the 
reader  will  pleafe  to  take  in  good  part  fomt 
few  of  thefe  notes  with  which  he  will  be  pre- 
fented  by  and  by :  they  were  written  at  lead  four 
years  ago,  with  intention  of  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  the  feveral  notes  that  are  dengn'd  for  each 
play ;  but  are  now  detach'd  from  their  fellows,  and 
made  parcel  of  the  Introdudion,  in  compliance 
with  fome  friends'  opinion;  who  having  given 
them  a  perufal,  will  needs  have  it,  that  *tis  expe- 
dient the  world  Ihould  be  made  acquainted  forth- 
with— in  what  fort  of  reading  the  poor  poet  him- 
felf,  and  his  editor  after  him,  have  been  unfor- 
tunately immers'd. 

This  difcourfe  is  run  out,  we  know  not  how, 
into  greater  heap  of  leaves  than  was  any  ways 
thought  of,  and  has  perhaps  fatigu'd  the  reader 
equally  with  the  penner  of  it :  yet  can  we  not  dif- 
mifs  him,  nor  lay  down  our  pen,  *till  one  article 
more  has  been  enquir'd  into,  which  feems  no  left 
proper  for  the  difcuflion  of  this  place,  than  one 
which  we  have  inferted  before,  beginning  at  p.  262 ; 
as  we  there  ventured  to  ftand  up  in  the  behalf  of 
fome  of  the  quarto's  and  maintain  their  authenti- 
city, fo  mean  we  to  have  the  hardinefs  here  to 
defend  fome  certain  plays  in  this  colledion  from 
the  attacks  of  a  number  of  writers  who  have  thought 
fit  to  call  in  quellion  their  genuinenefs  :  the  plays 
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contefted  are — The  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI. ;  Love's 
Labour's  Loft ;  The  Taming  of  the  Shre*iv ;  and  Titus 
Andronicus  ;  and  the  fum  of  what  is  brought  againil 
them>  fo  far  at  leaft  as  is  hitherto  come  to  know- 
ledge, may  be  all  ultimately  refolv'd  into  the  folc 
opinion  of  their  unworthinefs,  exclufive  of  fome 
weak  furmifes  which  do  not  d'eferve  a  notice :  it  is 
therefore  fair  and  allowable,  by  all  laws  of  duel- 
ling, to  oppofe  opinion  to  opinion ;  which  if  we 
can  ftrengthen  with  reafons,  and  fomething  like 

})roofs,   which  are  totally  wanting  on  the  other 
ide,   the  iaft  opinion  may  chance  to  carry  the 
day. 

To  begin  then  with  the  fiffl:  of  them,  the 
Henry  VL  in  three  parts.  We  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  when  the  firft  part  was  written;  but  fhouid 
be  apt  to  conjecflure,  that  it  was  fome  confiderable 
time  after  the  other  two ;  and,  perhaps,  when  thofe 
two  were  re-touch*d,  and  made  a  little  fitter  than 
they  are  in  their  firft  draught  to  rank  with  the  au- 
thor's other  plays  which  he  has  fetch'd  from  our 
Englifh  hiftory :  and  thofe  two  parts,  even  with 
all  their  re-touchings,  being  ftill  much  inferior  to 
the  other  plays  of  that  clafs,  he  may  reafonably 
be  fuppos'd  to  have  undcrwrit  himfclf  on  purpofc 
in  the  firft,  that  it  might  the  better  match  with 
thofe  it  belong'd  to:  now  that  thefe  two  plays 
(the  firft  draughts  of  them,  at  leaft,)  are  among 
his  early  performances,  we  know  certainly  from 
their  date ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  two 
concluding  lines  of  his  Henry  V.  fpoken  by  the 
Chorus;  and  (poflibly)  it  were  not  going  too  far, 
to  imagine — that  they  arc  his  fecond  attempt  in 
hiftory,  and  near  in  time  to  his  original  King  John, 
which  is  alfo  in  two  parts :  and,  if  this  be  fo,  we 
may  fafcly  pronounce  them  his,  and  even  highly 
worthy  of  hims  it  being  certain,  that  there  was  no 
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Englifh  play  upon  the  ftage,  at  that  time,  which 
can  come  at  all  in  competition  with  them ;  and 
this  probably  it  was,  which  procur'd  them  the 
good  reception  that  is  mentioned  too  in  the  Chorus. 
The  plays  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  have  been  in- 
conceivably mangl'd  either  in  the  copy  or  the 
prefs,  or  perhaps  both :  yet  this  may  be  difcover'd 
in  them, — that  the  alterations  made  afterwards  by 
the  author  are  nothing  near  fo  confidcrable  as 
thofe  in  fome  other  plays ;  the  incidents,  the  cha- 
radlers,  every  principal  outline  in  (hort  being  the 
fame  in  both  draughts ;  fo  that  what  we  (hall  have 
occafion  to  fay  of  the  fecond,  may,  in  fome  degree, 
and  without  much  violence,  be  apply'd  alfo  to  the 
firft:  and  this  we  prefume  to  fay  of  it; — that,  low 
as  it  muft  be  fet  in  comparifon  with  his  other 
plays,  it  has  beauties  in  it,  and  grandeurs,  of  which 
no  other  author  was  capable  but  Shakfpeare  only : 
that  extreamly-alFedling  fcene  of  the  death  of 
young  Rutland,  that  of  his  father  which  comes 
next  it,  and  of  Clifford  the  murtherer  of  them 
both ;  Beaufort's  dreadful  exit,  the  exit  of  King 
Henry,  and  a  fcene  of  wondrous  fimplicity  and 
wondrous  tendernefs  united,  in  which  that  Henry 
is  made  a  fpeaker  while  his  laft  decifivc  battle  is 
fighting, — are  as  fo  many  (lamps  upon  thefc  plays ; 
by  which  his  property  is  mark'd,  and  himfelf  de- 
clar'd  the  owner  of  them,  beyond  controverfy  as 
we  think:  and  though  we  have  felefted  thefe  paf- 
fages  only,  and  recommended  them  to  obfcrvation, 
it  had  been  eafy  to  name  abundance  of  others 
mrhich  bear  his  mark  as  ftrongly :  and  one  circum- 
ilance  there  is  that  runs  through  all  the  three  plays, 
by  which  he  is  as  furely  to  be  known  as  by  any 
other  that  can  be  thought  of;  and  that  is, — the 
prcfervation  of  charafter:  all  the  pcrfonages  in 
Vol.  I.  U 
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..vj  :rulv  delineated,  and  the 

•  ■•    .irain'd  uniformly  throujrh- 

•  -    X  chard's  particularly,  which 

■••,  J  riays  is  fecn  riling  towards 

.  ^.1  ices  not  the  future  monllcr, 

..t^  at  the  fanie  time  the  pen  that 

-.  ^  :a  o  lines  only,  fpokcn  over  a  king 

/  .   before  him, — 

-  ..    ..ll  :he  afpiring  blood  of  Lancafter 
.    ^       .  v  ground  ?  1  thought,  it  would  have  inoimtcJ/f 

!c*.cr  pretend  difcernment  hereafter  in 
^-  ,\  :his  nature. 

>    \::\i  to  perfuade  one's  felf,  that  the  ob- 

,.  .  ^  .«*  :'^e  play  which  comes  next  are  indeed 

c   vx.>   ^  choir  opinion;  for  if  he  is  not  vifible  in 

J  .;.*.\7rV  Lojl^  we  know  not  in  which  of  his 

,ihAi  OS  he  can  be  faid  to  be  fo:  the  eafe  and 

■\  :;:'»:l:ners  of  the  dialogue  in  very  many  parts  of 

:.     ;*s  quick   turns  of  wit,  and   the  humour  it 

.unv:k?<  in ;  and  (chiefly)  in  thofe  truly  comick  cha- 

'.K.cis,  the  pedant  and  his  companion,  the  page, 

,  V  v\*aitable,  Coftard,  and  Armado, — feem  more 

.  vi:*.  hithcient  to  prove  Shakfpeare  the  author  of 

.:.  .i:td   for  the  blemilhcs  of  this  play,  we   mufl: 

uv^v  rhetruecaufe  in  it's  antiquity;  which  we  may 

>w'n:'-^nc  to  carry  higher  than  1598,  the  date  of  it's 

f'.sil   iniprcflion :    rime,  when  this  play  appeared, 

N^as  thought   a   beauty  of  the   drama,   and  heard 

Nv:ih  lingular  pleafurc  by  an  audience  who  but  a 

^M  \ears  before  had  been  accuftom'd  to  all  rime; 

.iul  the  meafurc  we  call  dogrel,  and  are  fo  much 

^^icndcd  with,  had  no  fuch  cH'ed  upon  the  ears  of 

^'^a:  time:  but  whether  blemiflics  or  no,  however 

„  v.s  matter  be  which  we  have  brought  to  exculpate 

^.m,  neither  of  thcfe  articles  can  with  any  face  of 

j;Uoc  be   allcdg'd   againll   Love's  Labour's  Lojh 
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feeing  they  are  both  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  other 
plays,  the  genuinenefs  of  which  has  not  been 
queftion'd  by  any  one.  And  one  thing  more  fhall 
be  obferv'd  in  the  behalf  of  this  play; — ^that  the 
author  himfelf  was  fo  little  difpleas'd  at  leafl:  with 
fome  parts  of  it,  that  he  has  brought  them  a  fe- 
cond  time  upon  the  ftage;  for  who  may  not  per- 
ceive that  his  famous  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are 
but  little  more  than  the  counter-parts  of  Biron  and 
Rofaline?  All  which  circumftanccs  confider^d, 
and  that  efpecially  of  the  writer's  childhood  (as  it 
may  be  term'd)  when  this  comedy  was  produced, 
we  may  confidently  pronounce  it  his  true  offspring, 
and  replace  it  amongft  it's  brethren. 

That  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (hould  ever  have 
been  put  into  this  clafs  of  plays,  and  adjudg'd  a 
fpurious  one,  may  juftly  be  reckon'd  wonderful, 
when  we  confider  it's  merit,  and  the  reception  it 
has  generally  met  with  in  the  world:  it's  fuccefs 
at  firft,  and  the  efteem  it  was  then  held  in,  induc'd 
Fletcher  to  enter  the  lifts  with  it  in  another  play, 
in  which  Petruchio  is  humbl'd  and  Catharine 
triumphant ;  and  we  have  it  in  his  works,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  JVoman's  Prize,  or,  the  Tamer 
tam^d:''  but,  by  an  unhappy  miftakeof  buffoonery 
for  humour  and  obfcenity  for  wit,  which  was  not 
uncommon  with  that  author,  his  production  came 
lamely  off,  and  was  foon  confign'd  to  the  oblivion 
in  which  it  is  now  bury'd;  whereas  this  of  his 
antagonift  flourifhes  ftill,  and  has  maintained  it's 
place  upon  the  ftage  (in  fome  ftiape  or  other)  from 
it's  very  firft  appearance  down  to  the  prefent  hour: 
atid  this  fuccefs  it  has  merited,  by  true  wit  and 
true  humour ;  a  fable  of  very  artful  conftrudion, 
much  bufinefs,  and  highly  interefting;  and  by 
natural   and  well-fuftain'd  charadters,   which  no 
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pen  but  Shakfpeare's  was  capable  of  drawing: 
what  defeds  it  has,  are  chiefly  in  the  didion;  the 
fame  (indeed)  with  thofe  of  the  play  that  was  iaft- 
mcntion'd,  and  to  be  accounted  for  the  fame  way : 
for  we  are  ftrongly  inclin'd  to  believe  it  a  neigh- 
bour in  time  to  Love's  Labour's  Lojl^  though  we 
want  the  proofs  of  it  which  we  have  luckily  for 
that.* 

But  the  plays  which  we  have  already  fpoke  of 
are  but  (lightly  attacked,  and  by  few  writers,  in 
comparifon  of  this  which  we  are  now  come  to  of 
^^  Titus  Andronicus :'*  commentators,  editors,  every 
one  (in  (hort)  who  has  had  to  do  with  Shakfpeare, 
unite  all  in  condemning  it, — as  a  very  bundle  of 
horrors,  totally  unfit  for  the  ftage,  and  unlike  the 
poet's  manner,  and  even  the  flyle  of  his  other 
pieces;  all  which  allegations  are  extreamly  true, 
and  we  readily  admit  of  them,  but  can  not  admit 
the  conclufion — that,  therefore,  it  is  not  his;  and 
Ihall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reafons  of  our  diflent, 
but  (firfl:)  the  play's  age  mull  be  enquired  into. 
In  the  Induction  to  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair, 
which  was  written  in  the  year  1614,  the  audience 
is  thus  accoftcd: — *^  Hee  that  will  fweare,  Jcro^ 
nimo,  or  Andronicus  are  the  beft  playes,  yet,  Ihall 
pafle  unexcepted  at,  heere,  as  a  man  whofe  judge- 
ment (hewcs  it  is  conftant,  and  hath  flood  flill, 
thcfe  five  and  twentie,  or  thirtie  yeeres.     Though 


•  The  authenticity  of  this  play  ftands  further  confirm'd  by  the 
tedimony  of  Sir  Afton  Cockayn ;  a  writer  who  came  near  to  Shak- 
fpeare's time,  and  does  exprefsly  afcribe  it  to  him  in  an  epij^ram 
addrefs'd  to  Mr.  Clement  Filher  of  Wincot;  but  it  is  (perhaps* 
fupcrfluous,  and  of  but  little  weight  neither,  as  it  will  be  faid — 
that  Sir  Afton  proceeds  only  upon  the  evidence  of  it's  being  in  print 
in  his  name :  we  do  therefore  lay  no  great  llrefs  upon  it,  nor  (hall 
infert  the  epigram ;  it  will  be  found  in  The  School  of  Sbak/feaTe^ 
which  is  the  proper  place  for  things  of  that  fort. 
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it  be  an  ignorance^  it  is  a  vertuous  and  llay*d  igno- 
rance; and  next  to  truths  a  confirm 'd  errour  does 
well;  fuch  a  one  the  author  knowes  where  to  findc 
him.'*  We  have  here  the  great  Ben  himfelf, 
joining  this  play  with  Jeronimo^  or^  the  Spanijb  Tra^ 
gedy,  and  bearing  exprefs  teftimony  to  the  credit 
they  were  both  in  with  the  publick  at  the  time 
they  were  written;  but  this  is  by  the  by;  to  afcer- 
tain  that  time,  was. the  chief  reafon  for  inferting 
the  quotation,  and  there  we  fee  it  fix'd  to  twenty 
five  or  thirty  years  prior  to  this  Induction:  now  it 
is  not  neceflary,  to  fuppofe  that  Jonfon  fpeaks 
in  this  place  with  exad:  precifion;  but  allowing 
that  he  does,  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  carries  us 
back  to  1589,  a  date  not  very  repugnant  to  what 
is  afterwards  advanc'd :  Langbaine,  in  his  Account 
of  the  Englijh  dramatick  Poets^'*  under  the  arti- 
cle— Shakspeare,  does  exprefsly  tell  us, — ^that 
"  Andronictis  was  firft  printed  in  1594,  quarto,  and 
a(5led  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  Eflex, 
their  fervants;"  and  though  the  edition  is  not 
now  to  be  met  with,  and  he  who  mentions  it  be 
no  exact  writer,  nor  greatly  to  be  rely'd  on  in 
many  of  his  articles,  yet  in  this  which  we  have 
quoted  he  is  fo  very  particular  that  one  can  hardly 
withhold  aflent  to  it;  efpccially,  as  this  account 
of  it's  printing  coincides  well  enough  with  Jonfon's 
sera  of  writing  this  play;  to  which  therefore  we 
fubfcribe,  and  go  on  upon  that  ground.  The 
books  of  that  time  afford  rtrange  examples  of  the 
barbarifm  of  the  publick  tafte  both  upon  the  ftage 
and  clfewhere:  a  conceited  one  of  John  Lilly's 
fet  the  whole  nation  a  madding ;  and,  for  a  while, 
every  pretender  to  politenefs  "  parl'd  Euphuifm," 
as  it  was  phras'd,  and  no  writings  would  go  down 
with  them  but  fuch  as  were  pen'd  in  that  fantaftical 
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manner:  the  fetter-up  of  this  fafliion  try'd  it  alfo 
in  comedy;  but  feems  to  have  mifcarry'd  in  that^ 
and  for  this  plain  reafon :  the  people  who  govern 
theatres  are,  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the 
world ;  and  thefe  expefted  laughter  in  comedies, 
which  this  fluff  of  Lilly's  was  incapable  of  exci- 
ting :  but  fome  other  writers,  who  rofe  exadlly  at 
that  time,  fucceeded  better  in  certain  tragical  per- 
formances, though  as  outragious  to  the  full  in  their 
way,  and  as  remote  from  nature,  as  thefe  comick 
ones  of  Lilly's :  for  failing  in  with  that  innate  love 
of  blood  which  has  been  often  objeded  to  Britifh 
audiences,  and  choofing  fables  of  horror  which 
they  made  horrider  flill  by  their  manner  of  handling 
them,  they  produc'd  a  fet  of  monflers  that  are  not  to 
be  parallel'd  in  all  the  annals  of  play-writing;  yet 
they  were  receiv'd  with  applaufe,  and  were  the 
favourites  of  the  publick  for  almofl  ten  years  to- 
gether ending  at  1595  :  many  plays  of  this  flamp, 
it  is  probable,  have  perifh'd ;  but  thofe  that  are 
come  down  to  us,  are  as  follows ; — "  The  Wars  of 
Cyrus ;  Tamburlaine  the  Great y  in  two  parts ;  The 
Spanijh  Tragedy ^  likewife  in  two  parts  ;  Soliman  and 
Per/eda-,  and  Selimus^  a  tragedy -y'' "^  which  whoever 


9  No  evidence  has  cccur'd  to  prove  exadly  the  time  thefe  plays 
were  written,  except  that  paffage  of  Jonfon's  which  relates  to 
Jeroftima ;  but  the  editions  we  have  read  them  in,  are  as  follows  : 
^amburlahu  in  1593  ;  Sclimus^  and  Iht  IVars  of  Cyrus,  in  1594; 
and  Sdiman  and  Per/cJa  in  1599 ;  the  other  without  a  date,  but  as 
early  as  the  earlieft  :  they  are  alfo  without  name  of  author ;  nor 
has  any  book  been  met  with  to  inftruCl  us  in  that  particular,  ex- 
cept only  for  Jeronimo'y  which  we  are  told  by  Heywood,  in  his 
Apology  for  Adors,  was  written  by  Thomas  Kyd;  author,  or  tranfla- 
tor  rather,  (for  it  is  taken  from  the  French  of  Robert  Gamier)  of 
another  play,  intitl'd — Corndiay  printed  likewife  in  1 5:94.  Which 
of  thefe  extravagant  plays  had  the  honour  to  lead  the  way,  wc  can't 
tell,  but  Jemnimo  feems  to  have  the  belt  pretenlions  to  it;  itt 
Selimus  has  above  all  his  other  brethren,  to  bearing  away  the  palxii 
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has  means  of  coming  at,  and  can  have  patience  to 
examine,  will  fee  evident  tokens  of  a  faftiion  then 
prevailing,  which  occafion'd  all  thefe  plays  to  be 
caft  in  the  fame  mold.  Now,  Shakfpeare,  what- 
ever motives  he  might  have  in  fome  other  parts  of 
it,  at  this  period  of  his  life  wrote  certainly  for 
profit ;  and  feeing  it  was  to  be  had  in  this  way, 
(and  this  way  only,  perhaps,)  he  fell  in  with  the 
current,  and  gave  his  forry  auditors  a  piece  to  their 
tooth  in  this  contefted  play  of  Titus  Andronicus ; 
which  as  it  came  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
plays  above-mention 'd,  is  mod  exadtly  like  them 
in  almoft  every  particular;  their  very  numbers, 
confiding  all  of  ten  fyllables  with  hardly  any  re- 
dundant, are  copy'd  by  this  Proteus,  who  could 
put  on  any  fliape  that  cither  fcrv'd  his  intereft  or 
fuited  his  inclination :  and  this,  we  hope,  is  a  fair 
and  unforced  way  of  accounting  for  ^^  Andronicus  \^ 
and  may  convince  the  mofl:  prejudiced — that  Shak- 
fpeare might  be  the  writer  of  it ;  as  he  might  alfo 
of  Locrine  which  is  afcrib*d  to  him,  a  ninth  tra- 
gedy, in  form  and  time  agreeing  pcrfedly  with  the 
others-  But  to  conclude  this  article, — However 
he  may  be  cenfur'd,  as  raflior  ill-judging,  the  edi- 
tor ventures  to  declare — that  he  himfelf  wanted  not 
the  convicftion  of  the  foregoing  argument  to  be 
fatisfy'd  who  the  play  belongs  to;  for  though  a 


for  blood  and  murther :  this  curious  piece  has  thefe  lines  for  a 
conclufion  ; — 

"  If  this  firft  part  Gentles,  do  like  you  well, 
**  The  fecond  part,  Ihall  greater  murlhcrs  tclL" 
but  whether  the  audience  had  enough  of  it,  or  how  it  has  happened 
\vc  can't  tell,  but  no  fuch  fecond  part  is  to  be  found.  All  thefe 
plays  were  the  conftani  butt  of  the  poets  who  came  immediately 
after  them,  and  of  Shakfpeare  amongft  the  reft  ;  and  by  their  ridi- 
cule the  town  at  laft  was  made  fenfibleof  their  ill  judgment,  and  the 
theatre  was  purg'd  of  thefe  monfters. 
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work  of  imitation,  and  conforming  itfelf  to  mo- 
dels truly  execrable  throughout,  yet  the  genius  of 
it's  author  breaks  forth  in  fome  places,  and,  to  the 
editor's  eye,  Shakfpcare  (lands  confefs'd :  the  third 
a<ft  in  particular  may  be  read  with  admiration  even 
by  the  mod  delicate ;  who,  if  they  are  not  without 
feelings,  may  chance  to  find  themfelves  touch'd 
by  it  with  fuch  paflions  as  tragedy  (hould  excite, 
that  is — terror,  and  pity.  The  reader  will  pleafe 
to  obferve — that  all  thefe  contefted  plays  are  in  the 
folio,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  poet's  patrons  and 
friends,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
by  editors  who  are  feemingly  honeft  men,  and  pro- 
fefs  themfelves  dependant  upon  thofe  noblemen ; 
to  whom  therefore  they  would  hardly  have  had  the 
confidence  to  prefent  forgeries,  and  pieces  fuppofi-P 
titious ;  in  which  too  they  were  liable  to  be  detedted 
by  thofe  identical  noble  perfons  themfelves,  as 
well  as  by  a  very  great  part  of  their  other  readers 
^nd  auditors  :  which  argument,  though  of  no  little 
ftrength  in  itfelf,  we  omitted  to  bring  before,  as 
having  better  (as  we  thought)  and  more  forcible 
to  offer;  but  it  had  behov'd  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  queftion'd  the  plays  to  have  got  rid  of  it  in 
the  firft  inftance,  as  it  lies  full  in  their  way  in  the 
very  entrance  upon  this  difpute. 

Wc  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  the  Introduftion  with 
fomc  obfervations,  that  were  referv'd  for  this  place, 
upon  that  paragraph  of  the  player  editors'  preface 
which  is  quoted  at  p.  259;  and  then  taking  this 
further  liberty  with  the  reader, — to  call  back  his 
attention  to  fome  particulars  that  concern  the  pre- 
fent edition,  difmifs  him,  to  be  entertain'd  (as  wc 
hope)  by  a  fort  of  appendix,  confifting  of  thofe 
notes  that  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  the  true 
»nd  undoubted  originals  of  almoft  all  the  poet's 
fables  are  clearly  pointed  out.     But  firft  of  the 
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preface.  Befides  the  authenticity  of  all  the  fcvcral 
pieces  that  make  up  this  colledlion,  and  their  care 
in  publifhing  them,  both  folemnly  affirm'd  in  the 
paragraph  refer'd  to,  we  there  find  thefe  honed 
editors  acknowledging  in  terms  equally  folemn  the 
author's  right  in  his  copies,  and  lamenting  that  he 
had  not  exercis'd  that  right  by  a  publication  of 
them  during  his  life-time;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  cxprefs  themfelves,  we  are  ftrongly 
inclin'd  to  think — that  he  had  really  form'd  fuch  a 
defign,  but  towards  his  laft  days,  and  too  late  to 
put  it  in  execution  :  a  collection  of  Jonfon's  was  at 
that  inftant  in  the  prefs,  and  upon  the  point  of 
coming  forth;  which  might  probably  infpire  fuch 
a  thought  into  him  and  his  companions,  and  pro- 
duce conferences  between  them — about  a  fimilar 
publication  from  him,  and  the  pieces  that  (hould 
compofe  it,  which  the  poet  might  make  a  lift  of. 
It  is  true,  this  is  only  a  fuppofition ;  but  a  fuppo- 
fition  arifing  naturally,  as  we  think,  from  the  in- 
cident that  has  been  mention 'd,  and  the  expreffions 
of  his  fellow  players  and  editors:  and,  if  fuffer'd 
to  pafs  for  truth,  here  is  a  good  and  found  reafon 
for  the  exclufion  of  all  thofe  other  plays  that  have 
been  attributed  to  him  upon  fome  grounds  or 
other; — he  himfelf  has  profcrib'd  them;  and  we 
cannot  forbear  hoping,  that  they  will  in  no  fu- 
ture time  rife  up  againft  him,  and  bethruft  into  his 
works :  a  difavowal  of  weak  and  idle  pieces,  the 
produdlions  of  green  years,  wantonnefs,  or  inat- 
tention, is  a  right  that  all  authors  are  veiled  with ; 
and  fliould  be  exerted  by  all,  if  their  reputation  is 
dear  to  them ;  had  Jonfon  us'd  it,  his  charadler 
had  flood  higher  than  it  does :  But,  after  all,  they 
who  have  pay'd  attention  to  this  truth  are  not  al- 
ways fecure ;  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  an  admirer,  or 
avarice  of  a  publiflier,  has  frequently  added  things 
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that  di (honour  them ;  and  where  realities  have  been 
wanting,  forgeries  fupply  the  place ;  thus  has 
Homer  his  Hymns,  and  the  poor  Maniuan  his  Ciris 
and  his  Culex.  Noble  and  great  authors  demand 
all  our  veneration :  where  their  wills  can  be  dif- 
cover'd,  they  ought  facredly  to  be  comply'd  with ; 
and  that  editor  ill  difcharges  his  duty,  who  pre- 
fumes  to  load  them  with  things  they  have  renounced : 
it  happens  but  too  often,  that  we  have  other  ways 
to  fhew  our  regard  to  them  ;  their  own  great  want 
of  care  in  their  copies,  and  the  ftill  greater  want  of 
it  that  is  commonly  in  their  impreflions,  will  find 
fufficient  exercife  for  any  one's  friendfliip,  who 
may  wifti  to  fee  their  works  fet  forth  in  that  per- 
fedion  which  was  intended  by  the  author.  And 
this  friendfliip  we  have  endeavour'd  to  fticw  to 
Shakfpcare  in  the  prefent  edition :  the  plan  of  it 
has  been  lay'd  before  the  reader;  upon  whom  it 
refts  to  judge  finally  of  its  goodnefs,  as  well  as  how 
it  is  executed :  but  as  feveral  matters  have  inter- 
vcn'd  that  may  have  driven  it  from  his  memory ; 
and  we  arc  defirous  above  all  things  to  leave  a  ftrong 
impreffion  upon  him  of  one  merit  which  it  may 
certainly  pretend  to,  that  is — it's  fidelity ;  we  fhali 
take  leave  to  remind  him,  at  parting,  that — 
Throughout  all  this  work,  what  is  added  without 
the  authority  of  fome  ancient  edition,  is  printed  in 
a  black  letter :  what  alter'd,  and  what  thrown  out, 
conftantly  taken  notice  of;  fome  few  times  in  a 
note,  where  the  matter  was  long,  or  of  a  complex 
nature ;  *  but,  more  generally,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

*  The  particulars  that  could  not  well  be  pointed  out  below,  ac- 
cordine  to  the  general  method,  or  otherwife  than  by  a  note,  arc  of 
three  iorts ; — omiflions,  any  thin?  large ;  tranfpolitions ;  and  fuch 
differences  of  punduation  as  produce  great  changes  in  the  fenfc  of 
»  paflage :  inftanccs  of  the  fiift  occor  in  L9V€*s  Labours L<fi»  p.  54^ 
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page ;  where  what  is  put  out  of  the  text,  how  mU 
nute  and  infignificant  foever,  is  always  to  be  met 
with ;  what  alter'd,  as  conftantly  fet  down,  and  in 
the  proper  words  of  that  edition  upon  which  the 
alteration  is  form'd  :  and,  even  in  authorized  read* 
ings,  whoever  is  defirous  of  knowing  further,  what 
edition  is  followed  preferably  to  the  others,  may  be 
gratify 'd  too  in  that,  by  confulting  the  Various 
Readings ;  which  are  now  finifti'd ;  and  will  be 
publifli'd,  together  with  the  Notes,  in  fome  other 
volumes,  with  all  the  fpeed  that  is  convenient. 


Origin  of  Shakspeare's  Fables. 

All's  well  that  ends  well. 

The  fable  of  this  play. is  taken  from  a  novel,  of 
which  Boccace  is  the  original  author;  in  whofc 
Decameron  it  may  be  feen  at  p,  97.**  of  the  Giunti 
edition,  reprinted  at  London.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  Shakfpeare  read  it  in  a  book,  call'd 
Tbe  Palace  of  Plea/ure :  which  is  a  colleftion  of  no- 
vels trandated  from  other  authors,  made  by  one  Wil- 
liam Painter,  and  by  him  firft  publifh'd  in  the  years 
1565  and  67,  in  two  tomes,  quarto  ;  the  novel  now 
fpoken  of,  is  the  thirty-eighth  of  tome  the  firft.  This 
novel  is  a  meagre  tranflation,not  (perhaps)  immedi- 
ately from  Boccace,  but  from  a  French  tranflator  of 
him  :  as  the  original  is  in  every  body's  hands,  it  may 

and  in  Troiltis  and  Crcjfida,  p.  1 09  and  117;  of  the  fecond,  in  Tbt 
Comedy  of  Errors ^  p.  62,  and  in  Richard  III,  p.  92,  and  102  ;  and 
ne  Tempeji,  p.  69,  and  King  Lear,  p.  53,  afibrd  inilances  of  the 
laft  ;  as  may  be  feen  by  looking  into  any  modern  edition,  where  all 
thofc  paflages  ft  and  nearly  as  in  the  old  ones. 

[All  thcfe  references  are  to  Mr,  CapcU's  own  edition  of  oar 
author.] 
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there  be  feen — that  nothing  is  taken  from  it  by 
Shakfpeare,  but  fome  leading  incidents  of  the 
ferious  part  of  his  play. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

This  play,  together  with  Coriolanus,  Julius  defar^ 
and  fome  part  of  T!mon  of  Athens ^  are  form'd  upon 
Plutarch's  Lives,  in  the  articles — Coriolanus,  Brutus, 
Julius  defar,  and  Antony:  of  which  lives  there  is 
a  French  tranflation,  of  great  fame,  made  by  Amiot, 
bilhop  of  Auxerre  and  great  almoner  of  France ; 
which,  fome  few  years  after  it's  firft  appearance, 
was  put  into  an  Englifh  drefs  by  our  countryman 
Sir  Thomas  North,  and  publifti'd  in  the  year  1579, 
in  folio.  As  the  language  of  this  tranflation  is 
pretty  good,  for  the  time;  and  the  fentiments, 
which  are  Plutarch's,  breathe  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
the  feveral  hiftorical  perfonages ;  Shakfpeare  has, 
with  much  judgment,  introduced  no  fmall  number 
of  fpeeches  into  thefe  plays,  in  the  very  words  of 
that  tranflator,  turning  them  into  verfe :  which  he 
has  fo  well  wrought  up,  and  incorporated  with  his 
plays,  that,  what  he  has  introduced,  cannot  be 
difcover*d  by  any  reader,  'till  it  is  pointed  out  for 
him. 

As  you  like  it. 

A  novel,  or  (rather)  paftoral  romance,  intitl'd — 
Euphues*  golden  Legacy ^  written  in  a  very  fantaftical 
ftyle  by  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge,  and  by  him  firfl:  pub- 
lilh'd  in  the  year  1590,  in  quarto,  is  the  foundation 
of  As  you  like  it :  befides  the  fable,  which  is  pretty 
exadly  followed,  the  outlines  of  certain  principal 
charaders  may  be  obferVd  in  the  novel :  and  fome 
expreflions  of  the  novelift   (few,  indeed,  and  of 
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no  great  moment,)  feem  to  have  taken  polTeflion 
of  Shakfpeare's  memory,  and  from  thence  crept 
into  his  play. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

Of  this  play,  the  Men^cbmi  of  Plautus  is  moft 
certainly  the  original :  yet  the  poet  went  not  to 
the  Latin  for  it;  but  took  up  with  an  Englifli 
Men^echmi^  put  out  by  one  W.  W.  in  1595,  quarto. 
This  tranflation, — in  which  the  writer  profefles  to 
have  us'd  fomc  liberties,  which  he  has  diftinguifli*d 
by  a  particular  mark, — is  in  profe,  and  a  very  good 
one  for  the  time:  it  furnifh'd  Shakfpeare  with 
nothing  but  his  principal  incident ;  as  you  may  in 
part  fee  by  the  tranflator's  argument,  which  is  in 
vcrfe,  and  runs  thus : 

**  Two  twxnborne  fonnes,  a  Sicill  marchant  had, 

«*  Mcnechmus  one,  and  Soficles  the  other ; 

««  The  firft  his  father  loft  a  litle  lad, 

"  The  grandfire  namde  the  latter  like  his  brother  : 

••  This  (growne  a  man)  long  travell  tooke  to  feekc, 

«*  His  brother,  and  to  Epidamnum  came, 

**  Where  th'  other  dwelt  inricht,  and  him  fo  like, 

**  That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  fame , 

**  Father,  wife,  neighbours,  each  miftaking  either, 

*«  Much  pleafant  error,  ere  they  meete  togither." 

It  is  probable,  that  the  lad  of  thefe  verfcs  fuggefted 
the  title  of  Shakfpeare's  play. 

Cymbeline. 

Boccace's  ftory  of  Bernaboda  Ambrogivolo  (Day  2, 
Nov.  9,)  is  generally  fuppos'd  to  have  furnifli'd 
Shakfpeare  with  the  fable  of  Cymbeline:  but  the 
embracers  of  this  opinion  feem  not  to  have  been 
aware,  that  many  of  that  author's  novels  ftranf- 
lated,  or  imitated,)  are  to  be  found  in  Englifh 
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books,  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  Shak- 
fpeare :  and  of  this  novel  in  particular,  there  is  an 
imitation  extant  in  a  ftory-book  of  that  time,  in- 
titl'd — IVeftward  for  Smelts :  it  is  the  fecond  tale  in 
the  book :  the  fcene,  and  the  adlors  of  it  are  dif- 
ferent from  Boccace,  as  Shakfpcare's  are  from 
both ;  but  the  main  of  the  ftory  is  the  fame  in  all. 
We  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  book  of  thofe 
times,  and  that  early  enough  to  have  been  us'd 
by  Shakfpeare,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  was ;  though' 
the  copy  that  I  have  of  it,  is  no  older  than  1620 ; 
it  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  only  five  flieets  and  a 
half,  printed  in  a  black  letter :  fome  reafons  for 
itiy  opinion  are  given  in  another  place ;  (v.  fP'inter^s 
Tale)  though  perhaps  they  are  not  neceflary,  as  it 
itiay  one  day  better  be  made  appear  a  true  one,  by 
the  difcovery  of  fome  more  ancient  edition. 

Hamlet. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Francis  de  Belleforeft,  a  French  gentleman,  enter- 
tain'd  his  countrymen  with  a  collcdlion  of  novels, 
which  he  intitles — Hijioires  Tragiques ;  they  are  in 
part  originals,  part  tranflations,  and  chiefly  from 
Bandcllo :  he  began  to  publifh  them  in  the  year 
1564;  and  continued  his  publication  fucceflively  in 
feveral  tomes,  how  many  I  know  not ;  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  fifth  tome  is  dated  fix  years  after.  In 
that  tome,  the  troifieme  Hijioire  has  this  title; — 
**  Avec  quelle  rufe  Amletb^  qui  depuis  fut  roy  de 
Dannemarch,  vengea  la  mort  de /on  pere  Horvuendille^ 
oe CIS  par  Fengon  fonfrere^  &  autre  occurrence  de/on 
bifloire.''  Painter,  who  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, compiled  his  Palace  of  Pleafure  almoft  en- 
tirely from  Belleforeft,  taking  here  and  there  a 
novel  as  pleas'd  him,  but  he  did  not  tranflate  the 
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whole :  other  novels,  it  is  probable,  were  tranflated 
by  different  people,  and  publilh'd  fingly ;  this,  at 
leaft,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  fo,  and  is  in- 
titl'd — The  Hiftorie  of  Hamblet ;  it  is  in  quarto,  and 
black  letter :  there  can  be  no  doubt  made,  by  per- 
fons  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  that  the 
tranflation  is  not  much  younger  than  the  French 
original ;  though  the  only  edition  of  it,  that  is  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  no  earlier  than  1608  : 
that  Shakfpeare  took  his  play  from  it,  there  can 
likewife  be  yery  little  doubt. 

I  Henry  IV. 

In  the  eleven  plays  that  follow, — Macbeth^  King 
John^  Richard  IL  Henry  IV,  two  parts,  Henry  r. 
Henry  VL  three  parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIIL 
— the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Hall,  Holinfticd, 
Stow,  and  others,  (and,  in  particular,  Holinfhed,) 
are  pretty  clofely  followed;  and  that  not  only  for 
their  matter,  but  even  fometimes  in  their  expref- 
iions:  the  harangue  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  V.  that  of  Queen  Catharine  vx 
Henry  VIIL  at  her  trial,  and  the  king's  reply  to  it, 
are  taken  from  thofe  chroniclers,  and  put  into 
verfe :  other  leffer  matters  are  borrowed  from  them; 
and  fo  largely  fcatter'd  up  and  down  in  thefe  plays, 
that  whoever  would  rightly  judge  of  the  poet,  muft 
acquaint  himfelf  with  thofe  authors,  and  his  cha- 
rader  will  not  fuffer  in  the  enquiry. 

Richard  III.  was  preceded  by  other  plays  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjcd ;  concerning  which,  fee  the 
conclulion  of  a  note  in  this  Introdudlion,  at  p.  261. 
And  as  to  Heyiry  V. — it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obfcrve  in  this  place,  that  there  is  extant  another 
old  play,  call'd — The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the 
Fifths  printed  in  1617,  quarto ;  perhaps  by  fomc 
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books,  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  Shak- 
fpeare :  and  of  this  novel  in  particular,  there  is  art 
imitation  extant  in  a  ftory-book  of  that  time,  in- 
titl'd — IVeJiward  for  Smelts :  it  is  the  fccond  tale  in 
the  book :  the  fcene,  and  the  adlors  of  it  are  dif- 
ferent from  Boccace,  as  Shakfpeare's  are  from 
both ;  but  the  main  of  the  ftory  is  the  fame  in  all. 
We  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  book  of  thofe 
times,  and  that  early  enough  to  have  been  us*d 
by  Shakfpeare,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  was ;  though- 
the  copy  that  I  have  of  it,  is  no  older  than  1620 ; 
it  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  only  five  flieets  and  a? 
half,  printed  in  a  black  letter :  fome  reafons  for 
itiy  opinion  are  given  in  another  place ;  (v.  Pfinter's 
Tale)  though  perhaps  they  are  not  neceflary,  as  it 
itiay  one  day  better  be  made  appear  a  true  one,  hy 
the  difcovery  of  fome  more  ancient  edition. 

Hamlet. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Francis  de  Belleforeft,  a  French  gentleman,  enter- 
tain'd  his  countrymen  with  a  collection  of  novels, 
which  he  intitles — Hijloires  Tragiques ;  they  are  in 
part  originals,  part  tranflations,  and  chiefly  from 
Bandello :  he  began  to  publifh  them  in  the  year 
1564 ;  and  continu'd  his  publication  fucceflively  in' 
feveral  tomes,  how  many  I  know  not ;  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  fifth  tome  is  dated  fix  years  after.  In 
that  tome,  the  troifieme  Hijioire  has  this  title; — 
**  Avec  quelle  rufe  Amletby  qui  depuis  fut  roy  de 
Dannemarch^  vengea  la  mort  de /on  pere  Horvuendille^ 
occis  par  Fengon  fonfrere^  &  autre  occurrence  dejofi 
biftoireJ*^  Painter,  who  has  been  mentioned 
fore,  compiled  his  Palace  of  Pleafure  almof 
tirely  from  Belleforeft,  taking  here 
novel  as  pleas'd  him,  but  he  did  tfi^^ 
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whole :  other  novels,  it  is  probable,  were  tranflated 
by  different  people,  and  publilh'd  fingly ;  this,  at 
lead,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  fo,  and  is  in- 
titl'd — The  Hijlorie  of  Hamblet ;  it  is  in  quarto,  and 
black  letter :  there  can  be  no  doubt  made,  by  per- 
fons  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  that  the 
tranflation  is  not  much  younger  than  the  French 
original ;  though  the  only  edition  of  it,  that  is  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  no  earlier  than  1608  : 
that  Shakfpeare  took  his  play  from  it,  there  can 
likewife  be  yery  little  doubt. 

I  Henry  IV. 

In  the  eleven  plays  that  follow, — Macbeth^  King 
Jobn^  Richard  IL  Henry  IV.  two  parts,  Henry  V. 
Henry  VL  three  parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIIL 
— the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Hall,  Holinfticd, 
Stow,  and  others,  (and,  in  particular,  Holinfhed,) 
are  pretty  clofcly  followed ;  and  that  not  only  for 
their  matter,  but  even  fometimes  in  their  expreC- 
iions:  the  harangue  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  V.  that  of  Queen  Catharine  in 
Henry  VIIL  at  her  trial,  and  the  king's  reply  to  it, 
are  taken  from  thofe  chroniclers,  and  put  into 
verfe:  other  lefTer  matters  are  borrow'd  from  them; 
and  fo  largely  fcatter'd  up  and  down  in  thefe  plays, 
that  whoever  would  rightly  judge  of  the  poet,  muft 
acquaint  himfelf  with  thofe  authors,  and  his  cha- 
rader  w^ill  not  fufFcr  in  the  enquiry. 

Richard  III.  was  preceded  by  other  plays  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjcCt ;  concerning  which,  fee  the 
conclulion  of  a  note  in  this  Introduction,  at  p.  261. 
And  as  to  Henry  V. — it  may  not  be  improper  to 
oUerve  j^^li^placc,  that  there  is  extant  another 
"^    "  ^     -The  famous  ViSlories  of  Henry  the 

|t6i7,  quarto;  perhaps  by  fomc 
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books,  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  Shak- 
fpeare :  and  of  this  novel  in  particular,  there  is  an 
imitation  extant  in  a  ftory-book  of  that  time,  in- 
titl'd — IVeftward  for  Smelts :  it  is  the  fecond  tale  in 
the  book :  the  fcene,  and  the  adlors  of  it  are  dif- 
ferent from  Boccace,  as  Shakfpcare's  are  from 
both ;  but  the  main  of  the  ftory  is  the  fame  in  all. 
We  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  book  of  thofe 
times,  and  that  early  enough  to  have  been  us'd 
hy  Shakfpeare,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  was ;  though 
the  copy  that  I  have  of  it,  is  no  older  than  1620 ; 
it  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  only  five  flieets  and  a 
half,  printed  in  a  black  letter :  fome  reafons  for 
itiy  opinion  are  given  in  another  place ;  (v.  fVinter^s 
Tale)  though  perhaps  they  are  not  neccflary,  as  it 
itiay  one  day  better  be  made  appear  a  true  one,  hy 
the  difcovery  of  fome  more  ancient  edition. 

Hamlet. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Francis  de  Belleforeft,  a  French  gentleman,  enter- 
tain'd  his  countrymen  with  a  collcdhon  of  novels, 
which  he  intitles — Hijloires  Tragiques ;  they  are  in 
part  originals,  part  tranflations,  and  chiefly  from 
Bandello :  he  began  to  publifh  them  in  the  year 
1564;  and  continued  his  publication  fucceflivelv  in 
feveral  tomes,  how  many  I  know  not ;  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  fifth  tome  is  dated  fix  years  after.  In 
that  tome,  the  troifieme  Hijioire  has  this  title; — 
**  Avec  quelle  rufe  Amlctb^  qui  depuis  fut  roy  de 
Danneniarchy  vengea  la  mort  de/on  pere  Horvuendille, 
oca's  par  Fengon  fonfrere^  &  autre  occurrence  de/on 
Biftoire.**  Painter,  who  has  been  mentioned  be- 
ibre,  compiled  his  Palace  of  Pleafure  almoft  en- 
tirely' from  Belleforeft,  taking  here  and  there  a 
spleas'd  him,  but  he  did  not  tranflate  the 
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whole :  other  novels,  it  is  probable,  were  tranflated 
by  different  people,  and  publilh'd  fingly ;  this,  at 
leaft,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  fo,  and  is  in- 
titl'd — The  Hijlorie  of  Hamblet ;  it  is  in  quarto,  and 
black  letter :  there  can  be  no  doubt  made,  by  per- 
fons  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  that  the 
tranflation  is  not  much  younger  than  the  French 
original ;  though  the  only  edition  of  it,  that  is  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  no  earlier  than  1608  : 
that  Shakfpeare  took  his  play  from  it,  there  can 
likewife  be  yery  little  doubt. 

I  Henry  IV. 

In  the  eleven  plays  that  follow, — Macbeth^  King 
John,  Richard  II.  Henry  If^.  two  parts,  Henry  K 
Henry  VI.  three  parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIIL 
— the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Hall,  Holinfticd, 
Stow,  and  others,  (and,  in  particular,  Holinfhed,) 
are  pretty  clofely  followed;  and  that  not  only  for 
their  matter,  but  even  fometimes  in  their  expref- 
lions:  the  harangue  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  V.  that  of  Queen  Catharine  in 
Henry  VIIL  at  her  trial,  and  the  king's  reply  to  it, 
are  taken  from  thofc  chroniclers,  and  put  into 
verfe :  other  leffer  matters  are  borrow'd  from  them; 
and  fo  largely  fcatter'd  up  and  down  in  thefe  plays, 
that  whoever  would  rightly  judge  of  the  poet,  muft 
acquaint  himfelf  with  thofe  authors,  and  his  cha- 
racter will  not  fufFer  in  the  enquiry. 

Richard  III.  was  preceded  by  other  plays  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjcct ;  concerning  which,  fee  the 
conclufion  of  a  note  in  this  Introduction,  at  p.  261. 
And  as  to  Henry  V. — it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  in  this  place,  that  there  is  extant  another 
old  play,  caird — The  famous  Vi£lories  of  Henry  the 
Fifths  printed  in  1617,  quarto ;  perhaps  by  fomc 
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books,  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  Shak- 
fpeare :  and  of  this  novel  in  particular,  there  is  an 
imitation  extant  in  a  ftory-book  of  that  time,  in- 
titl'd — IVeJiwardfor  Smelts :  it  is  the  fecond  tale  in 
the  book :  the  fcene,  and  the  adlors  of  it  are  dif- 
ferent from  Boccace,  as  Shakfpcare's  are  from 
both ;  but  the  main  of  the  ftory  is  the  fame  in  all. 
We  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  book  of  thofe 
times,  and  that  early  enough  to  have  been  us'd 
by  Shakfpeare,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  was ;  though- 
the  copy  that  I  have  of  it,  is  no  older  than  1620 ; 
it  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  only  five  (heets  and  a 
half,  printed  in  a  black  letter :  fome  reafons  for 
itiy  opinion  are  given  in  another  place ;  (v.  fi^hiier^s 
Tale)  though  perhaps  they  are  not  neccflary,  as  it 
may  one  day  better  be  made  appear  a  true  one,  by 
the  difcovery  of  fome  more  ancient  edition. 

Hamlet. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Francis  de  Belleforeft,  a  French  gentleman,  enter- 
tained his  countrymen  with  a  collection  of  novels, 
which  he  intitles — Hijloires  Tragiques;  they  are  in 
part  originals,  part  tranflations,  and  chiefly  from 
Bandello :  he  began  to  publifh  them  in  the  year 
1 564 ;  and  continued  his  publication  fucceflively  in" 
feveral  tomes,  how  many  I  know  not ;  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  fifth  tome  is  dated  fix  years  after.  In 
that  tome,  the  troifieme  Hijioire  has  this  title; — 
**  Avec  quelle  rufe  Amlctb^  qui  depuis  fut  roy  de 
Dannemarchy  vengea  la  mort  de  Jon  pere  Horvuendille^ 
occis  par  Fengon  fonfrcrey  ^  autre  occurrence  de/ori 
bifloire.'^  Painter,  who  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, compilM  his  Palace  of  Pleafure  almoft  en- 
tirely from  Belleforeft,  taking  here  and  there  a 
novel  as  plcas'd  him,  but  he  did  not  tranflatc  the 
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whole :  other  novels,  it  is  probable,  were  tranflated 
by  different  people,  and  publilh'd  fingiy ;  this,  at 
leaft,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  fo,  and  is  in- 
titl*d — The  Hijlorie  of  Hamblet ;  it  is  in  quarto,  and 
black  letter :  there  can  be  no  doubt  made,  by  per- 
fons  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  that  the 
tranflation  is  not  much  younger  than  the  French 
original ;  though  the  only  edition  of  it,  that  is  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  no  earlier  than  1608  : 
that  Shakfpeare  took  his  play  from  it,  there  can 
likewife  be  yery  little  doubt. 

I  Henry  IV. 

In  the  eleven  plays  that  follow, — Macbeth^  King 
Jobn^  Richard  11.  Henry  IV.  two  parts,  Henry  K 
Henry  VL  three  parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIIL 
— the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Hall,  Holinflicd, 
Stow,  and  others,  (and,  in  particular,  Holinfhed,) 
are  pretty  clofcly  followed;  and  that  not  only  for 
their  matter,  but  even  fometimes  in  their  expref- 
fions:  the  harangue  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  P\  that  of  Queen  Catharine  in 
Henry  VIIL  at  her  trial,  and  the  king's  reply  to  it, 
are  taken  from  thofe  chroniclers,  and  put  into 
verfe :  other  leffer  matters  are  borrowed  from  them; 
and  fo  largely  fcatter'd  up  and  down  in  thefe  plays, 
that  whoever  would  rightly  judge  of  the  poet,  muft 
acquaint  himfelf  with  thofe  authors,  and  his  cha- 
rafter  will  not  fuffer  in  the  enquiry. 

Richard  III.  was  preceded  by  other  plays  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjcCt ;  concerning  which,  fee  the 
conclulion  of  a  note  in  this  Introducilion,  at  p.  261. 
And  as  to  Henry  V. — it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obfcrve  in  this  place,  that  there  is  extant  another 
old  play,  call'd — The  famous  ViSlories  of  Henry  the 
Fifths  printed  in  1617,  quarto ;  perhaps  by  fomc 
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books,  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  Shak- 
Ipeare :  and  of  this  novel  in  particular,  there  is  an 
imitation  extant  in  a  ftory-book  of  that  time,  in- 
titl'd — IVeftwardfor  Smelts :  it  is  the  fecond  tale  in 
the  book :  the  fcene,  and  the  adlors  of  it  are  dif- 
ferent from  Boccace,  as  Shakfpcare's  are  from 
both ;  but  the  main  of  the  ftory  is  the  fame  in  all. 
We  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  book  of  thofe 
times,  and  that  early  enough  to  have  been  us*d 
by  Shakfpeare,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  was ;  though 
the  copy  that  I  have  of  it,  is  no  older  than  1620 ; 
it  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  only  five  flieets  and  a 
half,  printed  in  a  black  letter :  fome  reafons  for 
itiy  opinion  are  given  in  another  place ;  (v.  fP'inter^s 
Tale)  though  perhaps  they  are  not  neccflary,  as  it 
itiay  one  day  better  be  made  appear  a  true  one,  by 
the  difcovery  of  fome  more  ancient  edition. 

Hamlet. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Francis  de  Bel leforeft,  a  French  gentleman,  enter- 
tain'd  his  countrymen  with  a  collcdtion  of  novels, 
which  he  intitlcs — Hiftoires  Tragigues ;  they  are  in 
part  originals,  part  tranflations,  and  chiefly  from 
Bandello :  he  began  to  publifh  them  in  the  year 
1564;  and  continued  his  publication  fucceflively  in 
feveral  tomes,  how  many  I  know  not ;  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  fifth  tome  is  dated  fix  years  after.  In 
that  tome,  the  troifieme  Hijioire  has  this  title; — 
**  Avec  quelle  rufe  Amletb^  qui  depuis  fut  roy  de 
Dannemarcb,  vengea  la  mart  de  fon  pere  Horvuendille^ 
occis  par  Fengon  Jonfrcre^  ^  autre  occurrence  de  Jon 
hijioire.*^  Painter,  who  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, compil'd  his  Palace  of  Pleafure  almoft  en- 
tirely from  Belleforelt,  taking  here  and  there  a 
novel  as  plcas'd  him,  bur  he  did  not  tranflatc  the 
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whole :  other  novels,  it  is  probable,  were  tranflated 
by  different  people,  and  publilh'd  fingiy ;  this,  at 
leaft,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  fo,  and  is  in- 
titl'd — The  Hiftorie  of  Hamblet ;  it  is  in  quarto,  and 
black  letter :  there  can  be  no  doubt  made,  by  per- 
fons  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  that  the 
tranflation  is  not  much  younger  than  the  French 
original ;  though  the  only  edition  of  it,  that  is  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  no  earlier  than  1608  : 
that  Shakfpeare  took  his  play  from  it,  there  can 
likewife  be  yery  little  doubt. 

I  Hejtry  IV. 

In  the  eleven  plays  that  follow, — Macbeth^  King 
Jobn^  Richard  IL  Henry  IK  two  parts,  Henry  k. 
Henry  VL  three  parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  Fill. 
— the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Hall,  Holinfticd, 
Stow,  and  others,  (and,  in  particular,  Holinfhed,) 
are  pretty  clofely  followed;  and  that  not  only  for 
their  matter,  but  even  fometimes  in  their  expref- 
fions:  the  harangue  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  V.  that  of  Queen  Catharine  in 
Henry  Fill,  at  her  trial,  and  the  king's  reply  to  it, 
are  taken  from  thofe  chroniclers,  and  put  into 
verfe:  other  leffer  matters  are  borrow'd  from  them; 
and  fo  largely  fcatter'd  up  and  down  in  thefe  plays, 
that  whoever  would  rightly  judge  of  the  poet,  muft 
acquaint  himfelf  with  thofe  authors,  and  his  cha- 
racter will  not  fuffer  in  the  enquiry. 

Richard  III.  was  preceded  by  other  plays  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjcdl ;  concerning  which,  fee  the 
conclufion  of  a  note  in  this  Introdudion,  at  p.  261. 
And  as  to  Henry  F. — it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  in  this  place,  that  there  is  extant  another 
old  play,  caird — The  famous  FiSiories  of  Henry  the 
Fifths  printed  in  1617,  quarto;  perhaps  by  fomc 
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tricking  bookfeller,  who  meant  to  impofe  it  upon 
the  world  for  Shakfpeare's,  who  dy'd  the  year  be- 
fore. This  play — which  opens  with  that  prince's 
wildnefs  and  robberies  before  he  came  to  the  crown, 
and  fo  comprehends  fomething  of  the  ftory  of  both 
parts  of  Henry  If^.  as  well  as  of  Henry  V. — is  a 
very  medley  of  nonfenfe  and  ribaldry ;  and,  it  is 
my  firm  belief,  was  prior  to  Shakfpeare's  Henries ; 
and  the  identical  "  difpleafing  play"  mention'd  in 
the  epilogue  to  2  Henry  IV. ;  for  that  fuch  a  play 
fhould  be  written  after  his,  or  receiv'd  upon  any 
ftage,  has  no  face  of  probability.  There  is  a  cha- 
rafter  in  it,  call'd — Sir  John  Oldcaftle ;  who  holds 
there  the  place  of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  but  his  very 
antipodes  in  every  other  particular,  for  it  is  all 
dullnefs  :  and  it  is  to  this  charadter  that  Shakfpeare 
alludes,  in  thofe  much-difputed  paffages ;  one  in 
his  Henry  IV.  p.  370,  and  the  other  in  the  epilogue 
to  his  fecond  part ;  where  the  words  **  for  Oldcaftle 
dy'd  a  martyr  "  hint  at  this  miferable  performance, 
and  it's  fate,  which  was — damnation. 

King  Lear. 

Lear's  diftrefsful  ftory  has  been  often  told  in 
poems,  ballads,  and  chronicles:    but  to  none  of 
thefe  are  we  indebted  for  Shakfpeare's  Lear ;  but 
to  a  filly  old  play  which  made  it's  firft  appearance 
in  1605,  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows  : — •*  The  | 
True  Chronicle  Hi- I  ftory   of   King  Leir,  and 
his- three  |  daughters^  donor  ill y  Ragan^  \  and  Cordelia. 
As  it  hath  bene  divers  and  fundry  |  times  lately 
aded.  |  London,  |  Printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for 
John  I  Wright,  and  are  to  bee  fold  at  his  ftiop  at  [ 
Chriftcs   Church  dore,  next  Newgate-  |  Market. 
1605.  (4°  L  ^\) — As  it  is  a  great  curiofity,  and 
very  fcarce,  the  title  is  here  inferted  at  large :  and 
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for  the  fame  reafon,  and  alfo  to  (hew  the  ufe  that 
Shakfpeare  made  of  it,  fome  extradls  Ihall  now  be 
added. 

The  author  of  this  Lcir  has  kept  him  clofe  to 
the  chronicles;  for  he  ends  his  play  with  the  re- 
inftating  king  Leir  in  his  throne,  by  the  aid  of 
Cordelia  and  her  hulband.  But  take  the  entire 
fable  in  his  own  words.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
play,  at  fignaturc  H  3,  you  find  Leir  in  France: 
upon  whofe  coaft  he  and  his  friend  Perillus  are 
landed  in  fo  neceffitous  a  condition,  that,  having 
nothing  to  pay  their  paflage,  the  mariners  take  their 
cloaks,  leaving  them  their  jerkins  in  exchange: 
thus  attir'd,  they  go  up  further  into  the  country; 
and  there,  when  they  are  at  the  point  to  perifh  by 
famine,  infomuch  that  Perillus  offers  Leir  his  arm 
to  feed  upon,  they  light  upon  Gallia  and  his  queen, 
whom  the  author  has  brought  down  thitherward, 
in  progrefs,  difguis'd.  Their  difcourfe  is  overheard 
by  Cordelia,  who  immediately  knows  them ;  but, 
at  her  hulband*s  perfuafion,  forbears  to  difcover 
herfelf  a  while,  relieves  them  with  food,  and  then 
aflcs  their  ftory ;  which  Leir  gives  her  in  thefe 
words : 

"  Leir,  Then  know  this  firft,  I  am  a  Brittaync  borne, 
*«  And  had  three  daughters  by  one  loving  wife  : 
**  And  though  1  fay  ic,  of  beauty  they  were  fpcd ; 
••  EfjKcially  the  youngefl  of  the  three, 
*•  For  her  perfedions  liardly  matcht  could  be : 
«*  On  thcfc  J  doted  with  a  jeloiis  love, 
*'  And  thought  to  try  which  of  them  lov'd  me  beft. 
«*  By  afking  of  them,  which  would  do  moft  for  me  ? 
"  The  firft  and  fecond  flattred  me  with  words, 
«'  And  vowd  they  lov'd  me  better  then  their  lives; 
*«  The  youngelt  fayd,  the  loved  me  as  a  child 
•«  Might  do  :  her  anfwere  I  cftecm'd  moft  vild, 
•'  And  prefently  in  an  outragious  mood, 
*'  I  turnd  her  from  mc  to  go  fmkc  or  fwym  ; 

Vol.  I.  X 
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"  And  all  I  had,  even  to  the  very  clothes» 

**  I  gave  in  dowry  with  the  other  two : 

**  And  (he  that  bdl  deferv'd  the  greateft  fharc, 

*'  I  gave  her  nothing,  hot  difgrace  and  care. 

**  Now  mark  the  fequell :  When  I  had  done  thus» 

"  I  foiournd  in  my  elded  daughters  houfe, 

•*  Where  for  a  time  I  was  intreated  well, 

'*  And  liv'd  in  ftate  fufficing  my  content : 

•*  But  every  day  her  kindneile  did  grow  cold« 

**  Which  I  with  patience  put  up  well  ynough 

**  And  feemed  not  to  fee  the  things  I  faw  : 

.**  But  at  the  laft  (he  grew  fo  far  incenft 

«*  With  moody  fury,  and  with  caufeleffe  hate, 

'*  That  in  mod  vild  and  contumelious  termes, 

*'  She  bade  me  pack,  and  harbour  fome  where  elfe* 

••  Then  was  I  fayne  for  refuge  to  repay  re 

**  Unto  my  other  daughter  for  reliefe, 

*<  Who  gave  me  pleafmg  and  moil  courteous  words ; 

"  But  in  her  adions  (hewed  her  felfe  fo  foic, 

«*  As  never  any  daughter  did  before : 

«•  She  prayd  me  in  a  moriiing  out  betime, 

**  To  go  to  a  thicket  two  miles  from  the  courts 

**  Poynting  that  there  (he  would  come  talke  with  me : 

**  There  (he  had  fet  a  (haghayrd  murdring  wretch^ 

•*  To  ma(racre  my  honeft  friend  and  me. 

«*  And  now  I  am  conllraind  to  fecke  reliefc 
**  Of  her  to  whom  1  have  bin  fo  unkind ; 
•'  Whofc  cenfure,  if  it  do  award  me  death, 
•*  1  mull  confeffe  (he  payes  me  but  my  due : 
**  But  if  (he  Ihew  a  loving  daughters  part, 
**  It  comes  of  God  and  her,  not  my  defert. 
"  Cor,  No  doubt  (he  will,  I  dare  be  fwornc  (he  will." 

Thereupon  enfues  her  difcovery ;  and,  with  it, 
a  circumllance  of  fome  beauty,  which  Shakfpearc 
has  borrowed, — (v.  Lear,  p.  257,}  their  kneeling 
to  each  other,  and  mutually  contending  which 
Ihould  a(k  forgivenefs.  The  next  page  prefents  us 
Gallia,  and  Mumford  who  commands  under  him, 
marching  to  embarque  their  forces,  to  re-inftatc 
Leir;  and  the  next,  a  fca-port  in  Britain,  and  of- 
ficers felting  a  watch,  who  arc  to  fire  a  beacon  to 
give  notice  if  any  ftiips  approach,  in  which  there 
I 
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is  fome  low  humour  that  is  palTable  enough.  Gallia 
and  his  forces  arrive,  and  take  the  town  by  fur- 
prize  :  immediately  upon  which,  they  are  encoun- 
tered by  the  forces  of  the  two  elder  fifters,  and 
their  hulbands :  a  battle  enfucs ;  Leir  conquers ; 
he  and  his  friends  enter  vidtorious,  and  the  play 
clofes  thus : — 

«*  Thanks  (worthy  Mumford)  to  thee  laft  of  all, 

**  Not  greeted  laft,  'caufe  thy  defcrt  was  fmall; 

*'  No,  thou  haft  lion-like  layd  on  to-day, 

**  Chafing  the  Cornwall  Kinz  and  CamDria ; 

•*  Who  with  my  daughters/  daughters  did  I  fay  ? 

«*  To  favc  their  live«5,  the  fugitives  did  play. 

**  Come,  fonne  and  daughter,  who  did  me  advance, 

•*  Repofe  with  me  awhile,  and  then  for  Frauncc.**  [Exeunt* 

Such  is  the  Lfir,  now  before  us.  Who  the  au- 
thor of  it  (hould  be,  I  cannot  furmife;  for  neither 
in  manner  nor  ftyle  has  it  the  leaft  refemblance  to 
any  of  the  other  tragedies  of  that  time :  moft  of 
them  rife  now  and  then,  and  are  poetical;  but 
this  creeps  in  one  dull  tenour,  from  beginning  to 
end,  after  the  fpecimen  here  infertcd:  it  fhould 
feem  he  was  a  Latinift,  by  the  tranflation  follow- 
ing: 

««  Feare  not,  my  lord,  the  pcrfit  good  indeed, 

*•  Can  never  be  corrupted  by  the  bad : 

"  A  new  frelh  vefTell  ftill  retaynes  the  tafte 

"  Of  that  which  firit  is  powr'd  into  the  fame:"    [fign.  H. 

But  whoever  he  was,  Shakfpearc  has  done  him  the 
honour  to  follow  him  in  a  ftroke  or  two :  one  has 
been  obferv'd  upon  above  ;  and  the  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  Shakfpeare's  Lear,  will  perceive 
another  in  the  fecond  line  of  the  concluding  fpeech: 
and  here  is  a  third  ;  "  Knovveft  thou  thcfc  letters  ?" 
fays  Leir  to  Ragan,  (fign.  I.  3^.}  flie\*  ing  her  hers 
and  her  filler's  letters  commanding  his  death ;  up- 
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on  which,  Ihe  fnatches  at  the  letters,  and  tears 
them:  (v.  Lear^  p.  281,  282,)  another,  and  that 
a  moft  lignal  one  upon  one  account,  occurs  at  fig- 
nature  C  3*> : 

•'  But  he,  the  rayrrour  of  mild  patience, 

•*  Puts  up  all  wrongs,  and  never  gives  reply:" 

Perillus  fays  this  of  Leir;  comprizing  therein  his 
charadter,  as  drawn  by  this  author :  how  oppofitc 
to  that  which  Shaklpcare  has  given  him,  all  know ; 
and  yet  he  has  found  means  to  put  nearly  the  fame 
words  into  the  very  mouth  of  his  Lear^ — 

•'  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
•«  I  will  iay  nothing." 

Laftly,  two  of  Shakfpcare's  perfonages,  Kent,  and 
the  fteward,  feem  to  owe  their  exiftence  to  the 
above-mention'd  "  ftiag-hair'd  wretch,"  and  the 
Perillus  of  this  Leir. 

The  epifode  of  Glofter  and  his  two  fons  is  taken 
from  the  Arcadia:  in  which  romaftce  there  is  a 
chapter  thus  intitl'd ; — "  Thepitifulljlate^  andftorie  of 
the  Paphlagonian  unkinde  King^  and  his  kind  Jonne, 
firji  related  by  the  Jon ^  then  by  the  blind  father.^* 
(Arcadia^  p.  142,  edit.  1590,  4to.)  of  which  epi- 
fode there  are  no  traces  in  either  chronicle^  poeni^ 
or  play,  wherein  this  hiftory  is  handl'd. 

Lovers  Lalonfs  Lojl. 

The  fable  of  this  play  does  not  feem  to  be  a 
Work  entirely  of  invention ;  and  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  owes  its  birth  to  fome  novel  or  other, 
which  may  one  day  be  difcover'd.  The  chara^fter 
of  Armado  has  fome  refemblance  to  Don  Quixote; 
but  the  play  is  older  than  that  work  of  Cervantes : 
of  Holofernes,  another  lingular  character,  there 
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HFC  fome  faint  traces  in  a  mafque  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  that  was  prefented  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
atWanfted:  this  mafque,  call'd  in  catalogues^ 
The  Lady  of  May,  is  at  the  end  of  that  author** 
works,  edit.  1627,  folio. 

Meafure  for  Meafure. 

In  the  year  1578,  was  publifti'd  in  a  black-letter 
quarto  a  miferable  dramatick  performance,  in  two 
parts,  intitl'd — Promos  and  Cajfandra;  written  by 
one  George  Whetftone,  author  likewife  of  the 
Heptameron,  and  much  other  poetry  of  the  fame 
(lamp,  printed  about  that  time.  Thefe  plays  their 
author,  perhaps,  might  form  upon  a  novel  of 
Cinthio's;  (v.  Dec.  8,  Nov.  5,)  which  Shakfpeare 
went  not  to,  but  took  up  with  Whetftone's  fable^ 
as  is  evident  from  the  argument  of  it  j  which,  though 
it  be  fomewhat  of  the  longeft,  yet  take  it  in  his 
own  words. 

"  The  Argument  of  the  whole 
Hijlorye. 

**  In  the  Cyttie  of  Julio  (fometimcs  under  the 
dominion  of  Corvinus  Kingc  of  Hungarie  and 
Boemia)  there  was  a  law,  that  what  man  fo  ever 
committed  adultery,  fliould  lofe  his  head,  &  the 
woman  offender,  fhould  weare  fome  difguifed  ap- 
parel, during  her  life,  to  make  her  infamouflyc 
noted.  This  fevere  lawe,  by  the  favour  of  fome 
mercifull  magiftrate,  became  little  regarded,  untill 
the  time  of  Lord  Promos  audority:  who  con- 
vidling,  a  yong  gentleman  named  Andrugio  of 
incontinency,  condemned,  both  him,  and  his 
minion  to  the  execution  of  this  ftatute.  Andrugio 
had  a  very  vertuous,  and  beawtiful  gentlewoman 
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to  his  lifter,  named  Caffandra:  Caflandra  to  enlarge 
her  brothers  life,  fubmitted  an  humble  petition  to 
the  Lord  Promos :  Promos  regarding  her  good  beha* 
viours,  and  fantafying  her  great  beawtie,  was  much 
delighted  with  the  fweete  order  of  her  talke:  and 
doyng  good,  that  evill  might  come  thereof:  for  a 
time,  he  repryv'd  her  brother:  but  wicked  man, 
tourning  his  liking  unto  unlawfull  luft,  he  fet 
downe  the  fpoile  of  her  honour,  raunfome  for  her 
Brothers  life:  Chafte  Caflandra,  abhorring  both 
him  and  his  fute,  by  no  perfwafion  would  yeald  to 
this  raunfome.  But  in  fine,  wonne  with  the  im- 
portunitye  of  hir  brother  (pleading  for  life:)  upon 
thefe  conditions,  Ihe  agreed  to  Promos.  Firft  that 
he  fliould  pardon  her  brother,  and  after  marry  her. 
Promos  as  fearles  in  promifle,  as  careleffe  in  per- 
formance, with  follemnc  vowe,  fygned  her  con- 
ditions :  but  worfe  than  any  Infydel,  his  will 
fatisfyed,  he  performed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other:  for  to  keepe  his  audlhoritye,  unfpotted  with 
favour,  and  to  prevent  Caflandraes  clamors,  he 
commaunded  the  Gayler  fecretly,  to  prefent  Caf- 
fandra with  her  brothers  head.  The  Gayler,  with 
the  outcryes  of  Andrugio,  (abhorryng  Promos 
lewdnes,}  by  the  providence  of  God,  provided  thus 
for  his  fafety.  He  prefented  Caflandra  with  a 
felons  head  newlie  executed,  who  (being  mangled, 
knew  it  not  from  her  brothers,  by  the  Gayler,  who 
was  fet  at  libertie)  was  fo  agreeved  at  this  trecher/e, 
that  at  the  pointe  to  kyl  her  felfe,  ftie  fpared  that 
ftroke,  to  be  avenged  of  Promos.  And  devyfing 
a  way,  (he  concluded,  to  make  her  fortunes  knownc 
unto  the  kinge.  She  (executing  this  refolution) 
was  fo  highly  favoured  of  the  King,  that  forthwith 
he  hafted  to  do  juftice  on  Promos :  whofe  judge- 
ment was,  to  marryc  Caflandra,  to  repairc  her 
crafed  Honour :  which  donne,  for  his  hamous  of- 
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fence  he  fliould  lofe  his  head.  This  maryage  fo- 
lempnifed,  Caflandra  tyed  in  the  greateft  bondes 
of  alFedion  to  her  hufband,  became  an  earnefl:  futer 
for  his  life:  the  Kinge  (tendringe  the  generall 
benefit  of  the  cumon  weale,  before  her  fpecial  eafe, 
although  he  favoured  her  much)  would  not  graunt 
her  fute.  Andrugio  (difguifed  amonge  the  com- 
pany) forrowing  the  griefe  of  his  fifter,  bewraydc 
his  fafety,  and  craved  pardon.  The  Kinge,  to 
renowne  the  vertues  of  Caflandra,  pardoned  both 
him,  and  Promos.  The  circumftances  of  this  rare 
Hiftorye,  in  adion  livelye  foloweth." 
The  play  itfelf  opens  thus: — 

«•  Aam  L     Scena  i. 

**  Promos,  Mayor,  Shirifc,  Swordc  bearer :  One  with  a  bancbe 

of  keycs :  Phallax,  Promos  man. 

"  Sou  mffif ers  tol)iri)  notD  in  Julio  ffar?, 

'*  Sinotoe  f  ou  our  teaDsc,  tl)e  StmGe  of  Hangarie : 

•*  ^ent  mc  Promos,  ro  io|>np  tpirl)  pou  in  froan: 

**  (ttijat  Gill  toe  map  to  Jufticc  Ijapp  an  cpp. 

''  9nii  non?  to  (|)oto,  m?  rule  ^  potuer  at  larD^r, 

**  atrmtiprlip,  \)\s  Letter 9  IPattents  Ijeare; 

"  Phallax,  reaUe  out  uig  ^overaines  rljarUce, 

"  Phal.  ^s  rou  coitimanue,  I  togll:  cire  ^jeeoful  earc. 

•'  Phallax  readeth  the  Khiges  Letters  Patents^  nvbick 
miijl  he  fayre  nvritten  in  parchment ,  ivitb/ome  greiU 
counter/cat  xeale. 

*'  Pro.  Hoe,  Ijere  pou  fee  toi^^t  10  our  ftoperaicnes  toff, 
'*  Hoe,  l)eate  \^\s  toifl?,  t!)&t  riet^r,  not  mt0i)t,  beare  flDaff t 
'*  ILoe,  l)eare  big  rare,  to  toceu  from  cooU  tlje  plf, 
«<  ts:o  fcourge  i\)Z  tot0[)t^,  cooD  Hamen  tl^ac  Dtfobar.'* 

And  thus  it  proceeds;  without  one  word  in  it, 
that  Shakfpcare  could  make  ufe  of,  or  can  be  read 
with  patience  by  any  man  living :  and  yet,  befidcs 
the  charafters  appearing  in  the  argument,  his  Bawd, 
Clown,  Lucio,  Juliet,  and  the  Provoft,  nay,  and 
even  his  Barnardine,  are  created  out  of  hints  which 
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this  play  gave  him;  and  the  lines  too  that  are 
quoted>  bad  as  they  are,  fuggefted  to  him  the  man* 
ncr  in  which  his  own  play  opens. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Jew  of  Venice  was  a  ftory  exceedingly  well 
know_i  in  Shakfpcarc's  time ;  celebrated  in  baU 
lads ;  and  taken  (perhaps)  originally  from  an 
Italian  book,  intitl'd — IlPecorone:  the  author  of 
which  calls  himfelf, — Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino; 
and  writ  his  book,  as  he  tells  you  in  fome  hu- 
morous verfes  at  the  beginning  of  it,  in  1378,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Boccace  :  it  is  divided  into 
giornata's^  and  the  ftory  we  are  fpeaking  of  is  in  the 
firft  novel  of  the  giornata  quarta;  edit.  1565,  oc- 
tavo, /;/  Vinegia.  This  novel  Shakfpeare  certainly 
read;  either  in  the  original,  or  (which  I  rather 
think)  in  fome  tranflation  that  is  not  now  to  be 
met  with,  and  form'd  his  play  upon  it.  It  was 
tranflated  anew,  and  made  publick  in  1755,  in  a 
fmall  ocftavo  pamphlet,  printed  for  M.  Cooper : 
and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  novel  of  Boccace;  (the 
firft  of  day  the  tenth)  which,  as  the  tranflator 
rightly  Judges,  might  poflibly  produce  the  fcene  of 
the  calkets,  fubftituted  by  the  poet  in  place  of 
one  in  the  other  novel,  that  was  not  proper  for  the 
ftage. 

Merry  JVives  of  Windfor. 

"  Qiieen  Elizabeth,"  fays  a  writer  of  Shakfpeare's 
life,  "was  fo  well  pleas'd  with  that  admirable  cha- 
racter of  Falftaff,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth^  that  flie  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for 
one  play  more,  and  to  ftiew  him  in  love.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  occafion  of  his  writing  T^he  Merry 
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Wives  of  Windfor.**  As  there  is  no  proof  brought 
for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  we  may  conclude — ^that 
it  is  either  fome  playhoufe  tradition^  or  had  its  rife 
from  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  whofe  authority  the 
writer  quotes  for  another  Angular  anecdote,  relating 
to  lord  Southampton.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  Shak- 
fpeare,  in  the  conduct  of  Falftaff's  love-adventures, 
made  ufe  of  fome  incidents  in  a  book  th^t  has  been 
mentioned  before,  called — //  Pecorone;  they  are  in 
the  fecond  novel  of  that  book.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  novel  likewife  is  in  an  old  Englifh 
drefs  fomewhere  or  other ;  and  from  thence  tranf. 
planted  into  a  foolifli  book,  call'd — The  fortunate^ 
the  deceiv'dy  and  the  unfortunate  Lovers ;  printed  in 
1685,  odo3iwOy  for  William  Whittwood ;  where  the 
reader  may  fee  it,  at  p.  i.  Let  me  add  too,  that 
there  is  a  like  ftory  in  the — "  Piacevoli  Nottt\  di 
Straparola,  libra  prima ;  at  Naite  quarta,  Favola 
quart  a  I  edit.  1567,  odlavo,  in  Vinegia^ 

Midfummer  Night* s  Dream. 

The  hiftory  of  our  old  poets  is  fo  little  known, 
and  the  firft  editions  of  their  works  become  fo 
very  fcarcc,  that  it  is  hard  pronouncing  any  thing 
certain  about  them  :  but,  if  that  pretty  fantaftical 
poem  of  Drayton's,  call'd — Nymphidia,  or  The 
Court  of  Fairy y  be  early  enough  in  time,  (as,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is ;  for  I  have  feen  an  edition  of  that 
author's  paftorals,  printed  in  1593,  quarto,)  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  Shakfpcare  took  from  thence 
the  hint  of  his  fairies  :  a  line  of  that  poem,  "  Tho- 
rough bufh,  thorough  briar,"  occurs  alfo  in  his 
play.  The  reft  of  the  play  is,  doubtlefs,  inven- 
tion: the  names  only  of  Thefeus,  Hippolita,  and 
Thefcus'  former  loves,  Antiopa  and  others,  being 
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hiftorical ;  and  taken  from  the  tranflated  Plutarch, 
in  the  article — Thefeus. 


Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

"  Timbree  de  Cardone  devict  amoureux  a  Mefline 
de  Fenicie  Leonati,  &  des  divers  &  eftrages  accidens 
qui  advindret  avat  qu'il  1'  cfpoufaft.** — is  the  title 
of  another  novel  in  the  Hifioires  Tragiques  of  Belle- 
foreftj  Tom.  3.  Hift.  18  :  it  is  taken  from  one  of 
Bandello*s,  which  you  may  fee  in  his  firft  tome,  at 
p.  150,  of  the  London  edition  in  quarto,  a  copy 
from  that  of  Lucca  in  1554.  This  French  novel 
comes  the  neareft  to  the  fable  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothings  of  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  difcovcred, 
and  is  (perhaps)  the  foundation  of  it.  There  is 
a  ftory  fomething  like  it  in  the  fifth  book  oi Orlando 
Furio/o:  (v.  Sir  John  Harrington's  tranflation  of  it, 
edit.  1 591,  folio)  and  another  in  Spencer's  Ftf/ry 
^ueen. 

Othello. 

Cinthio,  the  beft  of  the  Italian  writers  next  to 
Boccace,  has  a  novel  thus  intitl'd: — "  Un  Capi- 
tano  Moro  piglia  per  mogliera  una  cittadina  vene- 
tiana,  un  fuo  Alfieri  I'accufa  de  adulterio  al  [read^ 
il,  with  a  colon  after — adulterio]  Marito,  cerca, 
che  r Alfieri  uccidacolui,  ch'egli  crcdea  I'Adultero, 
il  Capitano  uccide  la  Moglie,  e  accufato  dallo  Al- 
fieri, non  confefla  il  Moro,  ma  eflcndovi  chiari 
inditii,  c  bandito,  Et  lo  fcelerato  Alfieri,  credendo 
nuocere  ad  altri,  procaccia  a  se  la  morte  mifera- 
mente."  Hecatommithi,  Dec.  3,  Nov.  7;  edit. 
1565,  2  tomes,  odlavo.  If  there  was  no  tranfla- 
tion of  this  novel,  French  or  Englifli;  nor  any 
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thing  built  upon  it,  cither  in  profe  or  verfc,  near 
enough  in  time  for  Shakefpeare  to  take  his  Othello 
from  them ;  we  muft,  I  think,  conclude — that  he 
had  it  from  the  Italian;  for  the  ftory  (atleafl*,  in 
all  it's  main  circumftances)  is  apparently  the  fame. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

This  very  affeding  (lory  is  likewife  a  true  one; 
it  made  a  great  noife  at  the  time  it  happened,  and 
was  foon  taken  up  by  poets  and  novel-writers. 
Bandello  has  one ;  it  is  the  ninth  of  tome  the  fe- 
cond :  and  there  is  another,  and  much  better,  left 
us  by  fome  anonymous  writer ;  of  which  I  have 
an  edition,  printed  in  1553  at  Venice,  one  year 
before  Bandello,  which  yet  was  not  the  firft.  Some 
fmall  time  after,  Pierre  Boifteau,  a  French  writer, 
put  out  one  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  taken  from 
thefe  Italians,  but  much  aiter'd  and  enlarged:  this 
novel,  together  with  five  others  of  Boifteau's  penn- 
ing, Belleforeft  took ;  and  they  now  ftand  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Hijioires  Tragiques,  edition  before- 
mention'd.  But  it  had  fome  prior  edition ;  which 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  countryman  of  ours,  he 
converted  it  into  a  poem ;  altering,  and  adding  many 
things  to  it  of  his  own,  and  publifli'd  it  in  1562, 
without  a  name,  in  a  fmall  o(ftavo  volume,  printed 
by  Richard  Tottill ;  and  this  poem,  which  is  calPd 
— The  Tragicall  HiJJorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet y  is  the 
origin  of  Shakfpeare's  play  :  who  not  only  follows 
it  even  minutely  in  the  condudt  of  his  fable,  and 
that  in  thofe  places  where  it  differs  from  the  other 
writers ;  but  has  alfo  borrow'd  from  it  fome  few 
thoughts,  and  expreflions.  At  the  end  of  a  fmall 
poetical  mifcellany,  publifti'd  by  one  George  Tur- 
berville  in  1570,  there  is  a  poem — "  On  the  death 
of  Maifter  Arthur  Brooke  drownde  in  palling  to 
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New-haven;'*  in  which  it  appears,  that  this  gen- 
tleman, (who,  it  is  likely,  was  a  military  man,) 
was  the  writer  of  Romeus  and  Juliet.  In  the  fecond 
come  of  The  Palace  of  P  leaf  are  ^  (Nov.  25.)  there 
is  a  profe  tranflation  of  Boifleau's  novel;  but 
Shakfpeare  made  no  ufe  of  it. 

Teaming  of  the  Shrew. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  produced  that  is  likely  to 
have  given  the  poet  occafion  for  writing  this  play, 
neither  has  it  (in  truth)  the  air  of  a  novel,  fo  that 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  a  work  of  invention; 
that  part  of  it,  I  mean,  which  gives  it  it's  title. 
For  one  of  it's  underwalks,  or  plots, — to  wit,  the 
ftory  of  Lucentio,  in  almoft  all  it's  branches,  (his 
love-affair,  and  the  artificial  condud*  of  it;  the 
pleafant  incident  of  the  Pedant;  and  the  charaftem 
of  Vincentio,  Tranio,  Gremio,  and  Biondello,)  is 
form'd  upon  a  comedy  of  George  Gafcoigne's, 
caird — SiippofeSy  a  tranflation  from  Ariofto's  1  Sup^ 
fofiti:  which  comedy  was  adled  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Grey's-Inn  in  1566;  and  may  be  feen  in  the 
tranflator's  works,  of  which  there  are  feveral  old 
editions :  and  the  odd  indudlion  of  this  play  is 
taken  from  Goulart's  Hijhircs  admirables  de  notre 
Temps ;  who  relates  it  as  a  real  fadt,  pradlis'd  upon 
a  mean  artifan  at  BrufTels  by  Philip  the  good, 
duke  of  burgundy.  Goulart  was  tranflated  into 
Engllfh,  by  one  Edw.  Grimeflon:  the  edition  I 
have  of  it,  was  printed  in  1607,  quarto,  by  George 
Eld;  where  this  flory  may  be  found,  at  p.  587: 
but,  for  any  thing  that  there  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, the  book  might  have  been  printed  before. 
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^empeft. 

The  Tempeft  has  rather  more  of  the  novel  in  it 
than  the  play  that  was  laft  fpoken  of:  but  no  one 
has  yet  pretended  to  have  met  with  fuch  a  novel; 
nor  any  thing  elfe,  that  can  be  fuppos'd  to  have 
furnifh'd  Shakfpeare  with  materials  for  writing 
this  play:  the  fable  of  which  muft  therefore  pafs 
for  entirely  his  own  production,  'till  the  contrary 
can  be  made  appear  by  any  future  difcovery.  One 
of  the  poet's  editors,  after  obferving  that — ^thc 
perfons  of  the  drama  are  all  Italians;  and  the 
unities  all  regularly  obferv'd  in  it,  a  cuftom  like- 
wife  of  the  Italians;  concludes  his  note  with  the 
mention  of  two  of  their  plays, — 11  Negromante  di 
L.  Ariofto,  and  //  Negromante  Palliato  di  Gio.  An- 
gelo  Petrucci;  one  or  other  of  which,  he  feems  to 
think,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  Tempeji:  but  he 
is  miftaken  in  both  of  them ;  and  the  laft  muft 
needs  be  out  of  the  queftion,  being  later  than 
Shakfpcare's  time.  ' 

Titus  Andronicus. 

An  old  ballad,  whofe  date  and  time  of  writing 
can  not  be  afcertain'd,  is  the  ground- work  oi  Titus 
AndrorncHs  \  the  names  of  the  perfons  ad:ing,  and 
almoft  every  incident  of  the  play  are  there  in  mi- 
niature : — it  is,  indeed,  fo  like, — that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  fufpedl,  that  the  ballad  was  form'd 
upon  the  play,  and  not  that  upon  the  ballad ;  were 
it  not  fufficiently  known,  that  almoft  all  the  com- 
pofitions  of  that  fort  are  prior  to  even  the  infancy 
•f  Shakfpeare. 
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Troilus  and  Creffida. 

The  loves  of  Troilus  and  Creffida  are  celebrated 
by  Chaucer;  whofe  poem  might,  perhaps^  induce 
Shakfpeare  to  work  them  up  into  a  play.  The 
other  matters  of  that  play  (hiftorical,  or  fabulous^ 
call  them  which  you  will,)  he  had  out  of  an  ancient 
book,  written  and  printed  firft  by  Caxton,  call'd 
^—Tbe  Deftru&ion  of  Troy,  in  three  parts :  in  the 
third  part  of  it,  are  many  ftrange  particulars,  oc- 
curring no  where  elfe,  which  Shakfpeare  has  ad- 
mitted into  his  play. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Another  of  Belleforeft's  novels  is  thus  intitPd. — 
'*  Comme  une  fille  Romaine  fe  veftant  en  page  fer- 
vift  long  temps  un  fien  amy  fans  eftre  cogneue,  & 
depuis  I'eut  a  mary  avec  autres  divers  difcours.** 
Htjioires  Tragiques  ;  Tom.  4,  Hift.  7.  This  novel, 
which  is  itfelf  taken  from  one  of  Bandello's  (v. 
Tom.  2,  Nov.  36,)  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ferious  part  of  Twelfth  Night :  and 
muft  be  fo  accounted;  'till  fome  Englilh  novel 
appears,  built  (perhaps)  upon  that  French  one, 
but  approaching  nearer  to  Shakfpeare's  comedy.     . 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Julia's  love-adventures  being  in  fome  refpeds 
the  fame  with  thofc  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  the 
fame  novel  might  give  rife  to  them  both;  and 
Valentine's  falling  amongft  out-laws, and  becoming 
their  captain,  is  an  incident  that  has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  one  in  the  Arcadia^  (Book  I.  chap.  6,) 
where  Pyroclcs   heads   the  Helots:  all  the  other 
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circumftances  which  conftitute  the  fable  of  this 
play,  arc,  probably,  of  the  poet's  own  inventioiu 

Winter's  Tale. 

To  the  ftory-book,  or  Plea/ant  Hijiory  (as  it  is 
call'd)  of  Doraflus  and  Fawnia^  written  by  Robert 
Greene,   M.  A.  we  are  indebted  for  Shakfpeare's 
IVinter's  Tale.     Greene  join'd  with  Dr.  Lodge  in 
writing  a  play,  call'd  A  Looking-^Glafs  for  London 
and  England^  printed  in  1598,  in  quarto,  and  black 
letter;  and  many  of  his  other  works,  which  are 
very  numerous,  were  publifli'd  about  that   time, 
and  this  amongft  the  reft:  it  went  through  many 
impreffions,  all  of  the  fame  form  and  letter  as  the 
play;  and  that  fo  low  down  as  the  year  1664,  of 
which  year  I  have  a  copy.     Upon  this  occafion,  I 
Ihall  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  that  has 
been  referv'd  for  this  place,  (though  other  plays 
too  were  concerned  in  it,  as  Hamlet  and  Cymbeline) 
which  if  it  be  found  true,  as  I  believe  it  will,  may 
be  of  ufe  to  fettle  many  difputed  points  in  literary 
chronology.     My  opinion  is  this  : — that  almoft  all 
books,  of  the  gothick  or  black  charadter,  printed 
any  thing  late  in  the  fcventeenth  century,  are  in 
truth  only  re-impre(Iions ;  they  having  pafs'd  the 
prcfs  before  in  the  preceding  century,  or  (at  Icaftj 
very  foon  after.     For  the  charadter  began  then  to 
be  difus'd  in  the  printing  of  new  books :  but  the 
types  remaining,,  the  owners  of  them  found  a  con- 
venience in  ufmg  them  for  books  that  had  been 
before  printed  in  them;  and  to  this  convenience 
of  theirs  arc  owing  all  or  moft  of  thofe  impreffions 
pofterior  to  1600.     It  is  left  to  the  reader's  faga- 
city,  to  apply  this  remark  to  the  book  in  the  prc- 
fent   article;    and   to   thofe    he   finds   mention'd 
before,  in  the  articles — Hamlet  and  Cymbeline. 
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Such  arc  the  materials,  out  of  which  this  great 
poet  has  rais'd  a  ftrufture,  which  no  time  (hall 
efface,  nor  any  envy  be  ftrong  enough  to  leflen  the 
admiration  that  is  fo  juftly  due  to  it ;  which  if  it 
was  great  before,  cannot  fail  to  receive  encreafe 
with  the  judicious,  when  the  account  that  has  been 
now  given  them  is  rcflefted  upon  duly :  other  ori-* 
ginals  have,  indeed,  been  pretended;  and  much 
extraordinary  criticifm  has,  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  people,  been  fpun  out  of  thofe  con- 
ceits; but,  except  fome  few  articles  in  which  the 
writer  profelTes  openly  his  ignorance  of  the  fources 
they  are  drawn  from,  and  fome  others  in  which  he 
delivers  himfelf  doubtfully,  what  is  faid  in  the 
preceding  leaves  concerning  thefe  fables  may  with 
all  certainty  be  rely'd  upon. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  wifh'd,  that  fomething 
equally  certain,  and  indeed  worthy  to  be  intitl'd— - 
a  Life  of  Shakfpeare,  could  accompany  this  rela- 
tion, and  complete  the  talc  of  thofe  pieces  which 
the  publick  is  apt  to  expcdl  before  new  editions? 
But  that  nothing  of  this  fort  is  at  prefcnt  in  being, 
maybe  faid  without  breach  of  candour,  as  we  think, 
or  fufpicion  of  over  much  nicenefs:  an  imperfedl 
and  loofe  account  of 'his  father,  and  family;  his 
own  marriage,  and  the  ilTue  of  it;  fome  traditional 
ftories, — many  of  them  trifling  in  themfelves,  fup- 
ported  by  fmall  authority,  and  fecmingly  ill- 
grounded;  together  with  his  life's  final  period  as 
gathcr'd  from  his  monument,  is  the  full  and  whole 
amount  of  hiflorical  matter  that  is  in  any  of  thefc 
writings;  in  which  the  critick  and  elTayift  fvvallow 
up  the  biographer,  who  yet  ought  to  take  the  lead 
in  them.  The  truth  is,  the  occurrences  of  this 
moft  interefting  life  (we  mean,  the  private  ones) 
are  irrecoverably  loft  to  us ;  the  friendly  office  of 
regiftring  them  was  overlook'd  by  thofe  who  alone 
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had  it  in  their  power,  and  our  enquiries  about  them 
now  muft  prove  vain  and  thrown  away.  But  there 
is  another  fort  of  them  that  is  not  quite  fo  hope- 
lefs ;  which  befides  affording  us  the  profpcdl  of 
fome  good  iflue  to  our  endeavours,  do  alfo  invite 
us  to  them  by  the  promife  of  a  much  better  re- 
ward for  them :  the  knowledge  of  his  private  life 
had  done  little  more  than  gratify  our  curiofity,  but 
his  publick  one  as  a  writer  would  have  confe- 
quences  more  important ;  a  difcovery  there  would 
throw  a  new  light  upon  many  of  his  pieces ;  and, 
where  rafhnefs  only  is  fhew'd  in  the  opinions  that 
are  now  current  about  them,  a  judgment  might 
then  be  form'd,  which  perhaps  would  do  credit  to 
the  giver  of  it.  When  he  commenced  a  writer  for 
the  ftage,  and  in  which  play ;  what  the  order  of 
the  rell  of  them,  and  (if  that  be  difcoverable) 
what  the  occafion;  and,  laftly,  for  which  of  the 
numerous  theatres  that  were  then  fubfifting  they 
were  feverally  written  at  firft, — are  the  particulars 
that  ftiould  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  a  writer 
of  Shakfpeare's  Life,  and  be  the  principal  fubjcds 
of  his  enquiry :  to  afTift  him  in  which,  the  firft 
imprefllons  of  thefe  plays  will  do  fomething,  and 
their  title-pages  at  large,  which,  upon  that  ac- 
count, we  mean  to  give  in  another  work  that  will 
accompany  The  School  of  Sbakfpeare  \  and  fomething 
the  School  ftfclf  will  afford,  that  may  contribute  to 
the  (iime  fervice :  but  the  corner-ftone  of  all,  muft 
be — the  works  of  the  poet  himfelf,  from  which 
much  may  be  extradled  by  a  heedful  perufer  of 
them ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a  perufer,  and  by 
way  of  putting  him  into  the  train  when  the  plays 
are  before  him,  we  fhall  inftance  in  one  of  themj 
— the  time  in  which  Henry  V.  was  written,  is  de- 
termined almoft  precifely  by  a  paffage  in  the  chorus 
to  the  fifth  adl,  and  the  concluding  chorus  of  it 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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contains  matter  relative  to  Henry  VI:  other  plays 
might  be  mentioned,  as  Henry  Fill,  and  Macbeth  i 
but  this  one  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  our  inten^ 
tion  in  producing  it,  which  was — to  fpirit  fomc 
one  up  to  this  talk  in  fome  future  time,  by  (hewing 
the  poflibility  of  it ;  which  he  may  be  further  con- 
vinc'd  of,  if  he  refledb  what  great  things  have  been 
done,  by  criticks  amongft  ourfelves,  upon  fubjedls 
of  this  fort,  and  of  a  more  remov'd  antiquity  than 
he  is  concern'd  in.  A  Life  thus  conftrufted,  inter- 
fpers'd  with  fuch  anecdotes  of  common  notoriety 
as  the  writer's  judgment  (hall  tell  him — are  worth 
regard ;  together  with  fome  memorials  of  this  poet 
that  are  happily  come  down  to  us ;  fuch  as,  an  in- 
ftrument  in  the  Heralds*  Office,  confirming  arms 
to  his  father ;  a  Patent  preferv'd  in  Rymer,  granted 
by  James  the  Firft ;  his  laft  Will  and  Teftamcnt, 
extant  now  at  Dodlors  Commons ;  his  Stratford 
monument,  and  a  monument  of  his  daughter  which 
is  faid  to  be  there  alfo; — fuch  a  Life  would  rife 
quickly  into  a  volume ;  efpccially,  with  the  addition 
of  one  proper  and  even  neccflary  epifodc — a  brief 
hiftory  of  our  drama,  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
poet's  death  :  even  the  ftage  he  appeared  upon,  it's 
form,  drclfings,  actors  (hould  be  enquir'd  into,  as 
every  one  of  thofc  circumftances  had  fome  con- 
fiderable  effedl  upon  what  he  compos'd  for  it: 
The  fubjedl  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  will  fall 
(we  hope)  ere  it  be  long  into  the  hands  of  fomc 
good  writer ;  by  whofe  abilities  this  great  want  may 
at  length  be  made  up  to  us,  and  the  world  of  letters 
enrich 'd  by  the  happy  acquilition  of  a  mafterly 
Life  of  Sbakfpeare.     Capell. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO      THE 


reader; 


THE  want  of  adherence  to  the  old  copies, 
which  has  been  complained  of,  in  the  text  of 
every  modern  republication  of  Shakfpeare,  is  fairly 
deducible  from  Mr.  Rowe's  inattention  to  one  of 
the  firft  duties  of  an  editor.'  Mr.  Rowe  did  not 
print  from  the  earlieft  and  mod  corredl,  but  from 
the  mod  remote  and  inaccurate  of  the  four  folios. 
Between  the  years  1623  ^"^  1685  (the  dates  of  the 
firft  and  laft)  the  errors  in  every  play,  at  Icaft,  were 
trebled.  Several  pages  in  each  of  thefe  ancient 
editions  have  been  examined,  that  the  aflertion 

*  Firft  printed  in  1773.     Ma  lone. 

^  *'  I  muft  not  (fays  Mr.  Rowc  in  his  dedication  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerfet)  pretend  to  have  reftor'd  this  work  to  the  cxadlnefs  of 
the  author's  original  manufcripts:  thofe  are  loft,  or,  at  leaft,  are 
gone  beyond  any  enquiry  I  could  make;  fo  that  there  was  nothing 
left,  but  to  compare  the  Je<vcral  editions ^  and  give  the  true  reading  as 
well  as  I  could  from  thence.  This  I  have  endcavour'd  to  do  pretty 
carefully,  and  render'd  very  many  places  intelligible,  that  were  not 
fo  before.  In  fome  of  the  editions,  efpecially  the  laft,  there  were 
many  lines  (and  in  HamUt  one  whole  fcene)  left  out  together ; 
thefe  are  now  all  fupply'd.  I  fear  your  grace  will  find  fome  faults, 
but  I  hope  they  are  moftly  literal,  and  the  errors  of  the  prefs." 
Would  not  any  one,  from  this  declaration,  fuppofc  that  Mr.  Rowc 
(who  does  not  appear  to  have  confultcd  a  fmgle  quarto)  had  at  Icaft 
campand  the  folios  with  each  other?    St ee yens. 

Y  2 
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might  come  more  fully  fupported.  It  may  be 
added,  that  as  every  frefti  editor  continued  to  make 
the  text  of  his  predeceflbr  the  ground-work  of  his 
own  (never  collating  but  where  difficulties  oc- 
curred) fome  deviation;8  from  the  originals  had 
been  handed  down,  the  number  of  which  are  lef- 
fened  in  the  impreflion  before  us,  as  it  has  been 
conftantly  compared  with  the  mod  authentick 
copies,  whether  collation  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  recovery  of  fenfe,  or  not.  The  perfon  who 
undertook  this  talk  may  have  failed  by  inadver- 
tency, as  well  as  thofe  who  preceded  him ;  but  the 
reader  may  be  afTured,  that  he,  who  thought  it  his 
duty  to  free  an  author  from  fuch  modem  and  un- 
ncceflary  innovations  as  had  been  cenfured  in  others, 
has  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  of  his  own. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  a  complete  body  of 
various  readings  is  here  collefted ;  or  that  all  the 
diverfities  which  the  copies  exhibit,  are  pointed 
out ;  as  near  two  thirds  of  them  are  typographical 
miftakes,  or  fuch  a  change  of  infignificant  particles, 
as  would  croud  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  an 
oftentation  of  materials,  from  which  at  laft  nothing 
ufeful  could  be  felefted. 

The  dialogue  might  indeed  fometimes  be  leng- 
thened by  other  infertions  than  have  hitherto  been 
made,  but  without  advantage  either  to  its  fpirit  or 
beauty;  as  in  the  following  inftance: 

'*  Lear.  No. 
"  Kent.  Yes. 
"  Lear.  No,  I  fay. 
Kent.  I  fay,  yea." 


cc 


Here  the  quartos  add : 

**  Lear.  No^  no,  they  zvotild  not. 
"  Kent,  Tcs,  they  have."* 
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By  the  admiflion  of  this  negation  and  affirmation^ 
has  any  new  idea  been  gained  ? 

The  labours  of  preceding  editors  have  not  left 
room  for  a  boaft,  that  many  valuable  readings  have 
been  retrieved ;  though  it  may  be  fairly  afferted, 
that  the  text  of  Shakfpeare  is  reftored  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  author,  or  rather  his  firft  pub- 
liftiers,  appear  to  have  left  it,  fuch  emendations  as 
were  abfolutely  neceflary,  alone  admitted :  for 
where  a  particle,  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the 
fenfe,  was  wanting,  fuch  a  fupply  has  been  filently 
adopted  from  other  editions ;  but  where  a  fyllable, 
or  more,  had  been  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre 
only,  which  at  firft  might  have  been  irregular/ 
fuch  interpolations  are  here  conftantly  retrenched, 
fometimes  with,  and  fometimes  without  notice. 
Thofe  fpeeches,  which  in  the  elder  editions  arc 
printed  as  profe,  and  from  their  own  conftrudlion 
are  incapable  of  being  comprefled  into  verfe,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fupplemental  fyllables,  are  reftored 
to  profe  again;  and  the  meafure  is  divided  afrefti 
in  others,  where  the  mafs  of  words  had  been  in- 
harmonioufly  fcparated  into  lines. 

The  fcenery,  throughout  all  the  plays,  is  regu- 
lated in  conformity  to  a  rule,  which  the  poet,  by 
his  general  practice  feems  to  have  propofed  to  him- 
felf.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  come  down  to  us, 
divided  into  fcenes  as  well  as  aAs.  Thefe  divifions 
were  probably  his  own,  as  they  are  made  on  fettled 
principles,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  the  tafk  been  executed  by  the  players.  A 
change  of  fcene,  with  Shakfpeare,  moft  commonly 
implies  a  change  of  place,  but  always  an  entire 

^  I  retrad  this  fuppofition,  which  was  too  haftily  formed.  Sec 
note  on  The  Temfeft,  Vol.  III.  p.  68.    Stibvens. 
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evacuation  of  the  ilage.  The  cuftom  ot  diftin- 
guilhing  every  entrance  or  exit  by  a  frclh  fccnc, 
was  adopted,  perhaps  very  idly,  from  the  French 
theatre. 

For  the  length  of  many  notes,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  examples  in  others,  fome  apology  may 
be  likewife  expe<9:ed.     An  attempt  at  brevity  is 
often  found  to  be  the  fource  of  an  imperfcdt  ex- 
planation.    Where  a  paflage  has  been  conftantly 
mifunderftood,  or  where  the  jeft  or  pleafantry  has 
been  fuffered  to  remain  long  in  obfcurity,  more 
inftances  have  been  brought  to  clear  the  one,  or 
elucidate  the  other,  than  appear  at  firll  fight  to 
have  been  neceffary.     For  thefe,  it  can  only  be 
faid,  that  when  they  prove  that  phrafeology  or 
fource  of  merriment  to  have  been  once  general, 
which  at  prefent  feems  particular,  they  are  not 

?[uite  impertinently  intruded ;  as  they  may  ferve  to 
ree  the  author  from  a  fufpicion  of  having  em- 
ployed an  affefted  fmgularity  of  expreflion,  or 
indulged  himfclf  in  allufions  to  transient  cuftoms, 
which  were  not  of  fufficient  notoriety  to  deferve 
ridicule  or  reprehenfion.  When  examples  in  favour 
of  contradidory  opinions  are  affembled,  though 
no  attempt  is  made  to  decide  on  either  part,  fuch 
neutral  colledions  fhould  always  be  regarded  as 
materials  for  future  criticks,  who  may  hereafter 
apply  them  with  fuccefs.  Authorities,  whether  in 
reipcdl  of  words,  or  things,  are  not  always  pro- 
ducible from  the  moft  celebrated  writers;'   yet 

*  Mr.  T.  Warton  in  his  excellent  Remarks  on  the  Faery  ^een  of 
^penjery  offers  a  fimilar  apolog)'  for  having  introduced  illoftrations 
from  obfolete  literature,  "  I  fear  (fays  he)  I  (hall  be  ccnfured  for 
quoting  too  many  pieces  of  this  fort.  But  experience  has  fatally 
proved,  that  the  commentator  on  Spenfer,  Jonfon,  and  the  reft  of 
our  elder  poets,  will  invaingivefpecimensof  his  ciaflical  erudition, 
iinlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  he  brings  to  his  work  a  mind  intimately 
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fuch  circumflances  as  fall  below  the  notice  of 
hiftoiy,  can  only  be  fought  in  the  jeft-book,  the 
fatire,  or  the  play ;  and  the  novel,  whofe  fafhion 
did  not  outlive  a  week,  is  fometimes  neccffary  to 
throw  light  on  thofe  annals  which  take  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  an  age.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  would  wifli 
to  have  the  peculiarities  of  Nym  familiarized  to 
their  ideas,  muft  cxcufe  the  infcrtion  of  fuch  an 
epigram  as  beft  fuits  the  purpofe,  however  tedious 
in  itfelf ;  and  fuch  as  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
propriety  of  FalftafF's  allufion  to  ftewed  prunes^ 
fhould  not  be  difgufted  at  a  multitude  of  inftances, 
which,  when  the  point  is  once  known  to.  be  efta- 
bliftied,  may  be  diminilhed  by  any  future  editor. 


acquainted  with  thofe  books,  which,  though  now  forgotten,  were 
yet  in  common  ufc  and  high  repute  about  the  time  in  which  hb 
authors  refpcdively  wrote,  and  which  they  confeqaently  muft  have 
read.  While  thefe  are  unknown,  many  allufions  and  many  imi* 
Cations  will  either  remain  obfcure,  or  lofe  half  their  beauty  and 
propriety:  "  as  the  figures  vanifh  when  the  canvas  is  decayed.'* 
'  «*  Pope  laughs  at  Theobald  for  giving  us,  in  his  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  a  fample  of 

all  fuch  READING  as  ^'as  never  read. 

But  thefe  ftrange  and  ridiculous  books  which  Theobald  quoted, 
were  unluckily  the  very  books  which  Shakspeare  himfelf  had 
fludicd ;  the  knowledge  of  which  enabled  that  ufeful  editor  Co 
explain  fo  many  difficult  allufions  and  obfolete  cuftoms  in  his  poeC« 
which  otherwife  could  never  have  been  underftood.  For  want  of 
this  fort  of  literature.  Pope  tells  us  that  the  dreadful  Sagittary  in 
Troilus  and  Crrffida,  fignifies  Teucer,  fo  celebrated  for  his  (kill  in 
archery.  Had  he  deigned  to  confult  an  old  hiftory,  called  The 
DeJlrudioH  of  Troy,  a  book  which  was  the  delight  of  Shakspbarb 
and  of  his  age,  he  would  have  found  that  this  formidable  archer, 
was  no  other  than  an  imaginary  beaft,  which  the  Grecian  army 
brought  againft  Troy.  If  Shakspearb  is  worth  reading,  he  is 
worth  explaining;  and  the  refearches  ufed  for  fo  valuable  and 
elegant  a  purpole,  merit  the  thanks  of  genius  and  candour,  noC 
the  fatire  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  That  labour,  which  fo 
cffentially  contributes  to  the  fervice  of  true  tafte,  deferves  a  more 
honourable  rcpofitory  than  The  Temple  of  Dullne/s"    Steevbns* 
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An  author  who  catches  (as  Pope  cxprcfles  it)  at  the 
Cynthia  of  a  minute yZnd  does  not  fumifti  notes  to 
his  own  works,  is  fure  tolofe  half  the  praife  which 
he  might  have  claimed,  had  he  dealt  in  allufions 
Icfs  temporary,  or  cleared  up  for  himfelf  thofe  dif- 
ficulties which  lapfe  of  time  muft  inevitably 
create. 

The  author  of  the  additional  notes  has  rather 
been  deiirous  to  fupport  old  readings,  than  to  claim 
the  merit  of  introducing  new  ones.  He  defires  to 
be  regarded  as  one,  who  found  the  talk  he  under- 
took more  arduous  than  it  feemed,  while  he  was 
yet  feeding  his  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  intro- 
ducing himfelf  to  the  world  as  an  editor  in  form. 
He,  who  has  difcovered  in  himfelf  the  power  to 
red:ify  a  few  miftakes  with  eafe,  is  naturally  led  to 
Imagine,  that  all  difficulties  mull  yield  to  the  efforts 
of  future  labour ;  and  perhaps  feels  a  reludance  to 
be  undeceived  at  laft. 

Mr.  Steevens  defires  it  may  be  obferved,  that  he 
has  ftridly  complied  with  the  terms  exhibited  in 
his  propofals,  having  appropriated  all  fuch  affif- 
tanccs,  as  he  received,  to  the  ufe  of  the  prefent 
editor,  whofe  judgment  has,  in  every  inftance, 
determined  on  their  refpedlive  merits.  While  he 
enumerates  his  obligations  to  his  correfpondents, 
it  is  neceflary  that  one  comprehenfive  remark 
fliould  be  made  on  fuch  communications  as  are 
omitted  in  this  edition,  though  they  might  have 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  a  more  daring  com- 
mentator. The  majority  of  thefe  were  founded 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  Shakfpeare  was  originally 
an  author  correftin  the  utmoft  degree,  but  maimed 
and  interpolated  by  the  negleft  or  prefumption  of 
the  players.  In  confequence  of  this  belief,  altera- 
tions have  been  propofed  wherever  a  verfe  could 
be  harmonized,  an  epithet  exchanged  for  one  more 
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appofite;  or  a  fentiment  rendered  lefs  perplexed. 
Had  the  general  current  of  advice  been  followed, 
the  notes  would  have  been  filled  with  attempts  at 
emendation  apparently  unneceffary,  though  Some- 
times elegant,  and  as  frequently  with  explanations 
of  what  none  would  have  thought  difficult.  A 
conftant  perufer  of  Shakfpeare  will  fuppofe  what- 
ever is  eafy  to  his  own  apprehenfion,  will  prove  fo 
to  that  of  others,  and  confequently  may  pafs  over 
fome  real  perplexities  in  filence.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  in  confideration  of  the  different  abilities 
of  every  clafs  of  readers,  he  (hou Id  offer  a  comment 
on  all  harfh  inverfions  of  phrafe,  or  peculiarities  of 
expreffion,  he  will  at  once  excite  the  difguft  and 
difpleafure  of  fuch  as  think  their  own  knowledge 
or  fagacity  undervalued.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a 
medium  between  doing  too  little  and  too  much  in 
the  ta(k  of  mere  explanation.  There  are  yet  many 
paffages  unexplained  and  unintelligible,  which  may 
be  reformed,  at  hazard  of  whatever  licence,  for 
exhibitions  on  the  ftage,  in  which  the  pleafurc  of 
the  audience  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered ;  but  muft 
remain  untouched  by  the  critical  editor,  whofc 
conjecftures  are  limited  by  narrow  bounds,  and  who 
gives  only  what  he  at  leaft  fuppofes  his  author  to 
have  written. 

If  it  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  each  vitiated 
paffage  in  Shakfpeare  can  be  reftored,  till  a  greater 
latitude  of  experiment  (hall  be  allowed ;  fo  neither 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  force  of  all  his  allufions 
will  be  pointed  out,  till  fuch  books  are  thoroughly 
examined,  as  cannot  eafily  at  prefent  be  colleded, 
if  at  all.  Several  of  the  moft  correft  lifts  of  our 
dramatick  pieces  exhibit  the  titles  of  plays,  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  completeft  col- 
lections. It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  mention  any 
other  than   Mr.  Garrick's,    which,   curious  and 
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extenfive  as  it  is^  derives  its  greatefl  value  from  its 
acccffibility.* 

^  There  is  reaibn  to  think  that  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion* great  numbers  of  plays  were  printed,  though  few  of  that  age 
are  now  to  be  found ;  for  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  injunctions 
in  i5J0»  are  particularly  directed  to  the  fuppreffine  of  "  Many 
ptoipnlets,  PLAYEs,  and  ballads:  that  no  manner  of  perfon  (hall 
cnterprize  to  print  any  fuch,  &c,  but  under  certain  reftridUons." 
Vid.  Sed^.  V.  This  obfervation  is  taken  from  Dr.  Percy's  Addi- 
tions to  his  Ejffaj  on  the  Origin  of  the  Englijh  Stage.  It  appears 
likewife  from  a  page  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  VoL  of  the 
entries  belonging  to  the  Stationers'  company,  that  in  the  41ft  year 
Ckf  Queen  Eliza&th,  many  new  reftraints  on  bookfelkrs  were  laid. 
Among  thefe  are  the  following,  «  That  no  playes  be  printed 
cxcepte  they  bee  allowed  by  fuch  as  have  auftoritye."  The  records 
of  the  Stationers  however  contain  the  entries  of  fome  which  hav6 
never  yet  been  met  with  by  the  mod  fuccefsfiil  collectors ;  nor  are 
their  titles  to  be  found  in  any  regifters  of  the  ilage,  whether  ancient 
or  modern.  It  (hould  fcem  from  the  fame  volumes  that  it  was 
cuftomary  for  the  Stationers  to  fcize  the  whole  impreflion  of  any 
work  that  had  given  offence,  and  bum  it  publickly  at  their  hall, 
in  obedience  to  the  edids  of  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbniy,  and 
the  Bifhop  of  London,  who  fometimes  enjoyed  thefe  literary  exe- 
cutions at  their  refpeftive  palaces.  Among  other  works  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  thefe  difcerning  prelates,  were  the  complete  Satires 
of  Bilhop  Hall. 

Mr.  1  heobald,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  preface  to  his  firft  edition 
of  Shakfpcare,  afTerts,  that  cxcliifive  of  the  dramas  of  Ben  Jonfon, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  had  read  **  above  8ooof  oldEnglilh 
plays."  He  omitted  this  aiTertion,  however,  on  the  republication 
of  the  fame  work,  and,  I  hope,  he  did  fo,  through  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  its  utter  fallhood;  for  if  we  except  the  plays  of  the  authors 
already  mentioned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover  half  the 
number  that  were  written  early  enough  to  ferve  the  purpofe  for 
which  he  pretends  to  have  perufed  this  imaginary  ftock  ot  ancient 
literature. 

I  might  add,  that  the  private  colledion  of  Mr.  Theobald,  which, 
including  the  plays  of  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and  Shakfjxrare,  did  nor 
amount  to  many  more  than  an  hundred,  remained  entire  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Tonfon,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  any  other  colledlion  but  the  Harleian  was  at  that 
time  formed ;  nor  does  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  contain  any  in- 
triniick  evidences  of  fo  comprchenfive  an  examination  of  our  eldeft 
dramatick  writers,  as  he  a£umes  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  having 
made.    SrEBVENt. 
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To  the  other  evils  of  our  civil  war  muft  be  added 
the  interruption  of  polite  learning,  and  the  fup- 
preifion  of  many  dramatick  and  poetical  names^ 
which  were  plunged  in  obfcurity  by  tumults  and 
revolutions,  and  have  never  fince  attraded  curiofity. 
The  utter  negled  of  ancient  Englifh  literature 
continued  fo  long,  that  many  books  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  loft;  and  that  curiofity,  which  hs^ 
been  now  for  fome  years  increafing  among  us, 
wants  materials  for  its  operations.  Books  and 
pamphlets,  printed  originally  in  fmall  numbers, 
being  thus  negleded,  were  foon  deftroyed  j  and 
though  the  capital  authors  were  preferved,  they 
were  preferved  to  languifli  without  regard.  How 
little  Shakfpeare  himfelf  was  once  read,  may  be 
underftood  from  Tate,"  who,  in  his  dedication  to 


Wliatever  Mr.  Theobald  might  vcntarc  to  alTert,  there  is  faf- 
ficient  evidence  exifling  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  not 
pofTefled  of  more  than  295  quarto  plays  in  the  whole,  and  fome  of 
thefc,  it  is  probable,  were  different  editions  of  the  fame  play. 
He  died  (hortly  after  the  6th  of  September,  1744.  On  the  20th 
of  O6^ober  his  library  was  advertized  to  be  fold  by  audion,  by 
Charles  Corbett,  and  on  the  third  day  was  the  following  lot: 
•'  291;  Old  Englifh  Plays  in  cjuarto,  fome  of  them  fo  fcarce  as  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price :  to  many  of  which  are  MSS.  notes  and 
remarks  by  Mr.  Theobald,  all  done  up  neatly  in  boards  in  iingle 
plays.     'I  hey  will  all  be  fold  in  one  lot."     Reed. 

'Inhere  were  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  plays  printed  before  the 
Rcftoration,  exclufive  of  thofe  written  by  bhakfpearc,  Jonfon,  and 
Fletcher.     Ma  lone. 

"  In  the  year  1707  Mr.  N.  Tate  publifhed  a  tragedy  called 
IfjjureJ  Lorucy  or  the  Cruel  Hujhand,  and  in  the  title-page  calll 
himfelf  •'  Author  of  the  tragedy  called  King  Lear.'* 

In  a  book  called  The  A£ior,  or  a  Treat i/e  on  the  Art  of  Flaying^ 
i2mo.  publiflied  in  i7jo,and  imputed  to  Dr.  Hill,  is  the  following 
pretended  extract  from  Romeo  and  Juliet^  with  the  author's  reioar£ 
on  it: 

**  The  faints  that  heard  our  vows  and  know  our  love, 

«•  Seeing  thy  faith  and  thy  unfpotted  truth, 

"  Will  fure  take  care,  and  let  no  wrongs  annoy  thee. 
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the  altered  play  of  King  Lear,  fpeaks  of  the  origi- 
nal as  of  an  obfcure  piece,  recommended  to  his 
notice  by  a  friend ;  and  the  author  of  the  Tatier, 
having  occafion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  of  Mac^ 
beih,  was  content  to  receive  them  from  D* A venant's 
alteration  of  that  celebrated  drama,  in  which  almoft 
every  original  beauty  is  either  aukwardly  difguifed, 
or  arbitrarily  omitted.  So  little  were  the  defedls 
or  peculiarities  of  the  old  writers  known,  even  at 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  that  though  the 
cuftom  of  alliteration  had  prevailed  to  that  degree 
in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  that  it  became  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous,  yet  it  is  made  one  of 
Waller's  praifes  by  a  writer  of  his  life,  that  he 
firft  introduced  this  practice  into  Englifh  verfifi- 
cation. 

It  will  be  expedled  that  fome  notice  fhould  be 
taken  of  the  laft  editor  of  Shakfpeare,  and  that  his 
merits  fhould  be  eftimated  with  thofe  of  his  prc- 
deceflbrs.  Little,  however,  can  be  faid  of  a  work, 
to  the  completion  of  which,  both  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  commentary  and  various  readings  is  as 

"  Upon  my  knees  I'll  a(k  them  every  day 
•*  How  my  kind  Juliet  does;  and  every  night, 
•*  In  the  fcverc  diftreffes  of  my  fate, 
*'  As  I  perhaps  (hall  wander  through  the  defert, 
**  And  want  a  place  to  reft  my  weary  head  on, 
"  ril  count  the  (lars,  and  blcfs  'em  as  they  (hine, 
«•  And  court  them  all  for  my  dear  Juliet's  fafety." 
*'  The  reader  will  pardon  us  on  this  and  fome  other  occaiions, 
that  where  we  quote  pafFages  from  plays,  we  give  them  as  the 
author  grves  them,  not  as  the  butcherly  hand  of  a  olockbead  prompter 
maj  have  lopped  them,  or  as  the  unequal  genius  of  fome  bungling  critic 
may  have  attempted  to  mend  them.     Whoever  remembers  the  merit 
of  the  player's  fpeakin^  the  things  we  celebrate  them  for,  we  arc 
pretty  confident  will  wi(h  he  fpoke  them  abfolutely  as  *wc  grve  them, 
that  is,  as  the  author  gi*ves  them,** 

Perhaps  it  is  unneceflary  to  inform  the  reader  that  not  one  of 
the  lines  above  quoted  is  to  be  found  in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of 
Shakfpeare,    They  are  copied  from  the  Caim  Marius  of  Otway. 

Steevimi. 
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ct  wanting.  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
is  the  only  play  from  that  edition,  which  has  been 
confulted  in  the  courfe  of  this  work ;  for  as  feveral 
paflages  there  are  arbitrarily  omitted,  and  as  no 
notice  is  given  when  other  deviations  are  made 
from  the  old  copies,  it  was  of  little  confequencc 
to  examine  any  further.  This  circumftance  is 
mentioned,  left  fuch  accidental  coincidences  of 
opinion,  as  may  be  difcovered  hereafter,  Ihould  be 
interpreted  into  plagiarifm. 

It  may  occafionally  happen,  that  fome  of  the 
remarks  long  ago  produced  by  others,  are  offered 
again  as  recent  difcoveries.  It  is  likewife  abfo- 
lutely  impoflible  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whence  all  the  hints,  which  furnifli  mat- 
ter for  a  commentary,  have  been  colleded,  as  they 
lay  fcattered  in  many  "books  and  papers,  which 
were  probably  never  read  but  once,  or  the  parti- 
culars which  they  contain  received  only  in  the 
courfe  of  common  converfation;  nay,  what  is 
called  plagiarifm,  is  often  no  more  than  the  refulc 
of  having  thought  alike  with  others  on  the  fame 
fubjed. 

The  difpute  about  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare 
being  now  finally  fettled,  a  catalogue  is  added  of 
thofe  trandated  authors,  whom  Mr.  Pope  hax 
thought  proper  to  call 

"  The  clafficks  of  an  age  that  beard  of  none** 

The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  have  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  orators,  &c.  who  had  been  ren- 
dered acccdible  to  our  author,  expofed  at  one  view;  * 
efpecially  as  the  lift  has  received  the  advantage  of 
being  corredled  and  amplified  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Farmer,  the  fubftanceof  whofe  very  decifive  pam- 

♦  Sac  Vol.  II.  p.  89. 
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phlet  is  intcrfpcrfed  through  the  notes  which  arc 
added  in  this  revifal  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  Shakfpearc. 

To  thofe  who  have  advanced  the  reputation  of 
our  poet,  it  has  been  endeavoured,  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
in  a  foregoing  preface,  impartially  to  allot  their 
dividend  of  fame ;  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  now  add  to  the  catalogue,  another,  the  confe- 
quence  of  whofe  death  will  perhaps  affedl  not  only 
the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  but  of  many  other  wri- 
ters. Soon  after  the  firft  appearance  of  this  edi- 
tion, a  difeafe,  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  deprived  the 
world  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon ;  a  man,  whofe  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  Englilh  literature,  and 
whofe  libcralin-  to  men  of  learning,  gave  him  a 
lull  :::Ie  :o  all  rhe  honours  which  men  of  learn- 
irtiT  can  bcilow.  To  fuppofe  that  a  perfon  em- 
plovcvi  in  an  exrenlive  trade,  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
indir^crtncc  to  lofs  and  gain,  would  be  to  conceive 
a  character  incr<\lible  and  romantick;  but  it  may 
be  iulHv  laid  of  Mr.  Tonfon,  that  he  had  enlarged 
hi*  mind  Iwond  fv^Iicitude  about  petty  lofles,  and 
refmcvl  i:  from  the  dclire  of  unreafonable  profit. 
Ho  \>aji  willing  to  admit  thofe  with  whom  hecon- 
iraoK\l,  to  the  jull  advantage  of  their  own  labours; 
and  had  never  loarnevi  to  confider  the  author  as  an 
undor-agont  to  the  Ixx^kfcUer.  The  wealth  which 
he  inherited  or  acvjuired,  he  enjoyed  like  a  man 
conleunss  of  the  dignity  of  a  profellion  fubfervient 
to  loarniMg.  His  domellick  life  was  elegant,  and 
his  eharity  was  liberal.  His  manners  were  fofr, 
And  his  eoinerfation  delicate  :  nor  is,  perhaps,  any 
quality  ii\  him  more  to  be  cenfurcd,  than  that  re- 
Irive  whieh  eontined  his  acquaintance  to  a  fmall 
lumiber,  and  nude  his  example  Icfs  ufeful,  as  it 
was  lefs  extentive.  He  was  the  lafl:  commercial 
name  ola  tlunily  which  will  be  long  remembered  ; 
Ami  if  I  loracc  thought  it  not  improper  to  convey  the 
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Sosii  to  pofterity;  if  rhetorick  fufFered  no  diC- 
honour  from  Quintilian's  dedication  to  Trypho; 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  difgrace  Shakfpearc, 
by  appending  to  his  works  the  name  of  Tonsok. 

To  this  prefatory  advertifcment  I  have  now 
fubjoined^  a  chapter  extracted  from  the  GulsHom^ 
booky  (a  fatirical  pamphlet  written  by  Decker  in 
the  year  1609)  as  it  affords  the  reader  a  more 
complete  idea  of  the  cuftoms  peculiar  to  our 
ancient  theatres,  than  any  other  publication  which 
has  hitherto  fallen  in  my  way.  See  this  performance, 
page  27. 

"CHAP.      VL 

"  How  a  Gallant  Jbould  behave  bimjelfin  aPlay-boufe. 

**  The  theatre  is  your  poet's  Royal  Exchange, 
upon  which,  their  mufes  (that  are  now  turn'd  to 
merchants)  meeting,  barter  away  that  light  com- 
modity of  words  for  a  lighter  ware  than  words, 
plaudities  and  the  breath  of  the  great  beajl^  which 
(like  the  thrcatnings  of  two  cowards)  vanifh  all 
into  aire.  Platers  and  their /^t7^r^,  who  put  away 
the  ftuffe  and  make  the  beft  of  it  they  poffibly 
can  (as  indeed  'tis  their  parts  fo  to  doe)  your  gal- 
lant, your  courtier,  and  your  capten,  had  wont  to 
be  the  founded:  pay-mafters,  and  I  thinke  are  ftill 
the  fureft  chapmen:  and  thefe  by  meanes  that 
their  heades  are  well  ftockt,deale  upon  this  comical 
freight  by  the  groflTe ;  when  your  groundlvtg^  and 
gallery  commo?ier  buyes  his  fport  by  the  penny,  and, 
like  a  hagler,  is  glad  to  utter  it  againe  by  retailing* 

8  This  addition  to  Mr.  Stccvcns's  Advertifcment  was  made  in 
1778,     Malone. 
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"  Sithcnce  then  the  place  is  fo  free  in  entertain- 
ment, allowing  a  ftoole  as  well  to  the  farmer's 
fonne  as  to  your  Templer:  that  your  ftinkard  has 
the  felf  fame  libertie  to  be  there  in  his  tobacco 
fumes,  which  your  fweet  courtier  hath :  and  that 
your  carman  and  tinker  claime  as  ftrong  a  voice  in 
their  fuffragc,  and  fit  to  give  judgment  on  the 
plaies'  life  and  death,  as  well  as  the  proudeft 
Momus  among  the  tribe  of  critick ;  it  is  fit  that  hee, 
whom  the  mod  tailors'  bils  do  make  room  for, 
when  he  comes,  (hould  not  be  bafely  (like  a  vyoUJ 
cas*d  up  in  a  corner. 

"  Whether  therefore  the  gatherers  of  the  pub- 
lique  or  private  play-houfe  ftand  to  receive  the 
afternoone's  rent,  let  our  gallant  (having  paid  it) 
prefently  advance  himfelf  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
ilage.  I  meane  not  in  the  lords*  roome  (which  is 
now  but  the  ftage's  fuburbs.)  No,  thofe  boxes  by 
the  iniquity  of  cuftome,  confpiracy  of  waiting- 
women,  and  gentlemen-uftiers,  that  there  fweat 
together,  and  the  covetous  fharers,  are  contempti- 
bly thruft  into  the  reare,  and  much  new  fatten  is 
there  dambd  by  being  fmothered  to  death  in  dark- 
nefle.  But  on  the  very  rufties  where  the  comedy 
is  to  daunce,  yea  and  under  the  ftate  of  Cambifes 
himfelfc  muft  our  feather'd  eftridge,  like  a  piece 
of  ordnance  be  planted  valiantly  (becaufe  im- 
pudently) beating  downe  the  mewes  and  hifles  of 
the  oppoied  rafcality. 

"  For  do  but  call  up  a  reckoning,  what  large 
cummings  in  arcpurs'd  up  by  fitting  on  the  ftage. 
Firft  a  confpicuous  eminence  is  gotten,  by  which 
meanes  the  befl:  and  mofl:  efltnciall  parts  of  a 
gallant  (good  cloathes,  a  proportionable  legge, 
white  hand,  the  Perfian  locke,  and  a  tollerablc 
beard,)  are  perfedlly  revealed. 
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*»  By  fitting  on  the  ftageyou  haveafign^d  pattent 
to  engrofle  the  whole  commodity  of  cenfure,-  may 
lawfully  prefume  to  be  a  girder;  and  ftand  at  the 
helme  to  fteere  the  paflagc  of  fcai^nes,  yet  no  man 
fhall  once  offer  to  hinder  you  from  obtaining  the 
title  of  an  infolent  over-weening  coxcombe. 

"  By  fitting  on  the  fl:age,  you  may  (without  tra- 
uelling  for  it)  at  the  very  next  doore,  aflce  whofe  play 
it  is :  and  by  that  quefl:  of  inquiry,  the  law  warrants 
you  to  avoid  much  mifl:aking:  if  you  know  not  the 
author,  you  may  raile  againft  him;  and  perad- 
venture  fo  behave  yourfelfe,  that  you  may  enforce 
the  author  to  know  you. 

**  By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  if  you  be  a  knight,  you 
may  happily  get  you  a  miltreffe :  if  a  mere  Fleets 
ftreet  gentleman,  a  wife:  but  aflure  yourfelfe  by 
continuall  rcfidence,  you  are  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipal! man  in  eledlion  to  begin  the  number  of  tVe 
three. 

"  By  fpreading  your  body  on  the  fl:age,  and  by 
being  a  juftice  in  examining  of  plaies,  you  fliall 
put  yourfelfe  into  fuch  a  true  fcaenical  authority, 
that  fome  poet  fliall  not  dare  to  prefent  his  mufe 
rudely  before  your  eyes,  without  having  firft  un- 
mafict  her,  rifled  her,  and  difcovercd  all  her  bare 
and  moft  myftical  parts  before  you  at  a  tviverne, 
when  you  moft  knightly,  Ihal  for  his  paincs,  pay 
for  both  their  fuppcrs. 

"  By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  you  may  (with  fmall 
coft)  purchafe  thedeere  acquaintance  of  the  boyes: 
have  a  good  ftoole  for  fixpence:  at  any  time  know 
what  particular  part  any  of  the  infants  prefent :  get 
your  match  lighted,  examine  the  play-fijits'  lace, 
perhaps  win  wagers  upon  laying  'tis  copper,  &c. 
And  to  conclude,  whether  you  be  a  foolc  or  a 
juftice  of  peace,   a  cuckold  or   a  captcn,   a  lord 
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maior's  fonne  or  a  dawcocke,  a  knave  or  an  under 
(hriefe,  of  what  flamp  foever  you  be,  currant  or 
counterfet,  the  ftagelike  time  will  bring  you  to 
mod  perfedl:  light,  and  lay  you  open :  neither  are 
you  to  be  hunted  from  thence  though  the  fear- 
Crowes  in  the  yard  hoot  you,  hiffe  at  you,  (pit  at 
you,  yea  throw  dirt  even  in  your  teeth:  'tis 
moll  gentleman-like  patience  to  endure  all  this, 
and  to  laugh  at  the  filly  animals.  But  if  the 
rabble,  with  a  full  throat,  crie  away  with  the  foole, 
you  were  worfe  than  a  mad-man  to  tarry  by  it:  for 
the  gentleman  and  the  foole  ftiould  never  fit  on  the 
ftage  together. 

**  Mary,  let  this  obfervation  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  reft:  or  rather,  like  a  country-ferving 
man,  fome  five  yards  before  them.  Prefent  not 
your  felfe  on  the  ftage  (efpecially  at  a  new  play) 
untill  the  quaking  prologue  hath  (by  rubbing)  got 
cullor  into  his  cheekes,  and  is  ready  to  give  the 
trumpets  their  cue  that  hees  Uf>on  point  to  enter: 
for  then  it  is  time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the 
properties,  or  that  you  dropt  of  the  hangings^  to 
creep  behind  the  arras,  with  your  tripos  ox  three- 
legged  ftoolc  in  one  hand,  and  a  tefton  mounted 
betweene  a  fore-finger  and  a  thumbe,  in  the  other: 
for  if  you  fliould  beftow  your  perfon  upon  the 
vulgar,  when  the  belly  of  the  houfe  is  but  halfe 
full,  your  apparell  is  quite  eaten  up,  the  faftiion 
loft,  and  the  proportion  of  your  body  in  more 
danger  to  be  devoured,  then  if  it  were  ferved  up 
in  the  Counter  amongft  the  Poultry :  avoid  that  as 
you  would  the  baftome.  It  ftiall  crowne  you  with 
rich  commendation,  to  laugh  alowd  in  the  middeft 
of  the  moft  ferious  and  faddcft  fcene  of  the  ter- 
ribleft  tragedy:  and  to  let  that  clapper  (your 
tongue)  be  toft  fo  high  that  all  the  houfe  may  ring 
of  it:  your  lords  ufe  it;  your  knights  are  apes  to 
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the  lords,  and  do  fo  too :  your  inne-a-court-maa 
is  zany  to  the  knights,  and  (many  very  fcurvily) 
comes  likewife  limping  after  it :  bee  thou  a  beagle 
to  them  all,  and  never  lin  fnuffing  till  you  have 
fcented  them:  for  by  talking  and  laughing  (like  a 
ploughman  in  a  morris)  you  heape  Pelion  upon 
OJfay  glory  upon  glory :  as  firft  all  the  eyes  in  the 
galleries  will  leave  walking  after  the  players,  and 
onely  follow  you :  the  fimpleft  dolt  in  the  houfc 
fnatches  up  your  name,  and  when  he  meetes  you 
in  the  ftreetes,  or  that  you  fall  into  his  hands  in 
the  middle  of  a  watch,  his  word  (hall  be  taken  for 
you :  heele  cry,  Heesfucb  a  gallant^  and  you  paffe. 
.Secondly  you  publifh  your  temperance  to  the 
world,  in  that  you  feeme  not  to  refort  thither  to 
tafte  vaine  pleafures  with  a  hungrie  appetite ;  but 
onely  as  a  gentleman,  to  fpend  a  foolilh  houre  or 
two,  becaufe  you  can  doe  nothing  elfe.  Thirdly 
you  mightily  difrelifti  the  audience,  and  difgracc 
the  author:  marry,  you  take  up  (though  it  be  at 
the  worft  hand)  a  ftrong  opinion  of  your  owne 
judgement,  and  inforce  the  poet  to  take  pity  of 
your  weakcnefle,  and  by  fome  dedicated  fonnet  to 
bring  you  into  a  better  paradice,  onely  to  flop  your 
mouth. 

**  If  you  can  (either  for  love  or  money)  provide 
your  felfe  a  lodging  by  the  water  fide:  for  above 
the  conveniencie  it  brings  to  fhun  Ihoulder-clap- 
ping,  and  to  (hip  away  your  cockatrice  betimes  in 
the  morning,  it  addcs  a  kind  of  ftate  unto  you,  to 
be  carried  from  thence  to  the  ftaires  of  your  play- 
houfe:  hate  a  fculler  (remember  that)  worfe  then 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  ath'  fcuUery.  No,  your 
oares  are  your  onely  fea-crabs,  boord  them,  and 
take  heed  you  never  go  twice  together  with  one 
pairc :  often  fhifting  is  a  great  credit  to  gentle- 
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men :  and  that  dividing  of  your  fare  wil  make  the 
poore  waterfnaks  be  ready  to  pul  you  in  peeces  to 
enjoy  your  cuftome.  No  matter  whether  upon 
landing  you  have  money  or  no;  you  may  fwim  in 
twentie  of  their  boates  over  the  river,  upon  ticket ; 
mary,  when  lilver  comes  in,  remember  to  pay 
trebble  their  fare,  and  it  will  make  your  flounder- 
catchers  to  fend  more  thankes  after  you,  when  you 
doe  not  draw,  then  when  you  doe :  for  they  know^ 
it  will  be  their  owne  another  daie. 

"  Before  the  play  begins,  fall  to  cardes ;  you  may 
win  or  loofe  (as  fencers  doe  in  a  prize)  and  beate 
one  another  by  confcderacie,  yet  fhare  the  money 
when  you  meete  at  fupper:  notwithflanding,  to 
gul  the  raggamuffins  that  (land  a  loofe  gaping  at 
you,  throw  the  cards  (having  firft  tome  four  or 
five  of  them)  round  about  the  ftage,  juft  upon  the 
third  found,  as  though  you  had  loft :  it  Ikils  not  if 
the  four  knaves  ly  on  their  backs,  and  outface  the 
audience,  there's  none  fuch  fooles  as  dare  take 
exceptions  at  them,  becaufe  ere  the  play  go  off, 
better  knaves  than  they,  will  fall  into  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Now,  Sir,  if  the  writer  be  a  fellow  that  hath 
cither  epigram'd  you,  or  hath  had  a  flirt  at  your 
miftris,  or  hath  brought  either  your  feather,  or 
your  red  beard,  or  your  little  legs,  &c.  on  the 
ftagc,  you  ihall  difgrace  him  worfe  then  by  tolling 
him  in  a  blanket,  or  giving  him  the  baftinado  in 
a  taverne,  if  in  the  middle  of  his  play  (bee  it  paf- 
torall  or  comedy,  morall  or  tragedie)  you  rife  with 
a  (kreud  and  difcontented  face  from  your  ftoolc  to 
be  gone :  no  matter  whether  the  fcenes  be  good  or 
no  J  the  better  they  arc,  the  worfe  doe  you  diftaft 
them :  and  beeing  on  your  fcetc,  fneake  not  away 
like  a  coward,  but  falute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance 
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that  are  fpred  either  on  the  rufhes  or  on  lloolcs 
about  you,  and  draw  what  troope  you  can  from 
the  ftage  after  you  :  the  mimicks  are  beholden  to 
you,  for  allowing  them  elbow  roome:  their  poet 
cries  perhaps,  a  pox  go  with  you,  but  care  not  you 
for  that ;  there's  no  mufick  without  frets. 

"  Mary,  if  either  the  company,  or  indifpofition 
of  the  weather  bindc  you  to  (it  it  out,  my  counfell 
is  then  that  you  turne  plaine  ape :  take  up  a  rufh 
and  tickle  the  earned  eares  of  your  fellow  gallants, 
to  make  other  foolcs  fall  a  laughing  :  mewe  at  the 
paflionate  fpceches,  blare  at  merrie,  finde  fault  with 
the  mufickc,  wheweat  the  children's  adion,  whiftle 
at  the  fongs  ;  and  above  all,  curfe  the  Iharers,  that 
whereas  the  fame  day  you  had  beftowed  forty  fhil- 
lings  on  an  embroidered  felt  and  feather  (Scotch 
farfiion)  for  your  miftres  in  the  court,  or  your 
punck  in  the  cittie,  within  two  houres  after,  you 
encounter  with  the  very  fame  block  on  the  ftage, 
when  the  haberdaflicr  fwore  to  you  the  impreflion 
was  extant  but  that  morning. 

"  To  conclude,  hoord  up  the  fineft  play-fcraps 
you  can  get,  upon  which  your  leane  wit  may  moft 
favourly  fccdc,  for  want  of  other  ftuffe,  when  the 
Arcadian  and  Euphuis'd  gentlewomen  have  their 
tongues  fliarpened  to  fet  upon  you :  that  qualitie 
(next  to  your  Ihittlccockc)  is  the  only  furniture  to 
a  courtier  that's  but  a  new  beginner,  and  is  but  in 
his  ABC  of  complement.  The  next  places  that 
are  fiTd  after  the  play-houfes  bee  emptied,  are  (or 
ought  to  be)  tavcrnes :  into  a  taverne  then  let  us 
next  march,  where  the  braines  of  one  hogftiead 
muft  be  beaten  out  to  makeup  another." 

I  fhould  have  attempted  on  the  prcfent  occafion 
to  enumerate  all  other  pamphlets,  &c.  from  whence 
particulars  relative   to  the  conduit  of  our  early 
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theatres  might  be  colleded,  but  that  Dr.  Percy,  in 
his  firft  volume  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englijb 
Poetry,  (third  edit.  p.  128,  &c.)  has  extra&ed  fuch 
palfages  from  them  as  tend  to  the  iiluftration  of 
this  fubjed ;  to  which  he  has  added  more  accurate 
remarks  than  my  experience  in  thefe  matters  would 
have  enabled  me  to  fupply.    Steevens. 
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MR.  M.  MASON'S   COMMENTS,  &c. 

1785. 

NOT  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  any  of  the  for- 
mer editions  of  Shakfpeare,  even  that  of 
Johnfon,  I  had  rcfolved  to  venture  upon  one  of 
my  own,  and  had  actually  colledled  materials  for 
the  purpofe,  when  that,^  which  is  the  fubjecit  of 
the  followi;ig  Obfervations,  made  its  appearance ; 
in  which  I  found  that  a  confiderablc  part  of  the 
amendments  and  explanations  I  had  intended  to 
propofc  were  anticipated  by  the  labours  and  eccen- 
frick  reading  of  Steevens,  the  ingenious  refearches 
of  Malonc,  and  the  fagacity  of  Tyrwhitt. — I  will 
iiiirly  confcfs  that  I  was  fomewhat  mortified  at 
this  dilcovcry,  which  compelled  me  to  relinquifh  a 

•  Edit.  1778. 
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favourite  purfuit,  from  whence  I  had  vainly  ex- 
pedicel  to  derive  fome  degree  of  credit  in  the 
literary  world.  This,  however,  was  a  fecondary 
coniideration ;  and  my  principal  purpofc  will  be 
anfwered  to  my  wifh,  if  the  Comments,  which  I 
now  fubmit  to  the  publick  fhall,  in  any  other 
hands,  contribute  materially  to  a  more  complete 
edition  of  our  inimitable  poet. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  ad vertifement  prefixed 
to  his  Supplement,  Malone  feems  to  think  that  no 
other  edition  can  hereafter  be  wanted ;  as  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  laft,  he  fays,  "  The  text  of  the  author 
feems  now  to  be  finally  fettled,  the  great  abilitieg 
and  unwearied  refearches  of  the  editor  having  left 
little  obfcure  or  unexplained."* 

Though  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion  of 
Malone,  with  refpeft  to  the  final  adjuftmentof  the 
text,  I  fhall  willingly  join  in  his  encomium  on 
the  editor,  who  deferves  the  applaufe  and  gratitude 
of  the  publick,  not  only  for  his  induftry  and  abi- 
lities, but  alfo  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  pro- 
fecuted  the  objed:  he  had  in  view,  which  prompted 
him,  not  only  to  the  wearifome  talk  of  collation, 
but  alfo  to  engage  in  a  peculiar  courfe  of  reading, 
neither  pleafing  nor  profitable  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe. 

But  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  his  merit  is 
more  confpicuous  in  the  comments  than  the  text; 
in  the  regulation  of  which  he  feems  to  have  aded 
rather  from  caprice,  than  any  fettled  principle; 
admitting  alterations,  in  fome  paflages,  on  very 


*  As  I  was  never  vain  enough  to  fuppofe  the  edit.  1778  wm 
entitled  to  this  encomium,  I  can  find  no  difficulty  in  allowing  that 
it  has  been  properly  recalled  by  the  gentleman  who  bellowed  it. 
See  his  Preface ;  and  his  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Farmer ^  p.  7 
and  8.     Stsbvehs. 
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infufficient  authority,  indeed,  whilft  in  others  he 
has  retained  the  antient  readings,  though  evidently 
corrupt,  in  preference  to  amendments  as  evidently 
juft :  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  after  pointing 
out  to  us  the  true  reading,  he  adheres  to  that  which 
he  himfelf  has  proved  to  be  falfe.  Had  he  re- 
gulated the  text  in  every  place  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  Malonc's  obfervation  would  have 
been  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  as  it  now  (lands,  the 
laft  edition  has  no  fignal  advantage,  that  I  can 
perceive,  over  that  of  Johnfon,  in  point  of  cor- 
redbiefs. 

But  the  objeft  that  Stecvens  had  moft  at  heart, 
was  the  illurtrationof  Shakfpeare,in  which  it  muft 
be  owned  he  has  clearly  furpaffcd  all  the  former 
editors.  If  without  his  abilities,  application,  or 
reading,  I  have  happened  to  fucceed  in  explaining 
fome  paflagcs,  which  he  mifapprehended,  or  in  fug-r 
getting  amendments  that  efcaped  his  fagacity,  it  is 
owing  merely  to  the  minute  attention  with  which 
I  have  ftudied  every  line  of  thefc  plays,  whilft  the 
other  commentators,  I  will  not  except  even  Steevens 
himfelf,  have  too  generally  confined  their  obferva- 
tion and  ingenuity  to  thofe  litigated  pafFages,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  former  editors, 
as  requiring  cither  amendment  or  explanation,  and 
have  fuffercd  many  others  to  pafs  unheeded,  that, 
in  truth,  were  equally  erroneous  or  obfcure.  It 
may  poflibly  be  thought  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in 
the  other  extreme,  in  pointing  out  trifling  miflakes 
in  the  printing,  which  every  reader  perceives  to 
be  fuch,  and  amends  as  he  reads;  but  where  cor- 
rednefs  is  the  objcdt,  no  inaccuracy,  however 
immaterial,  fliould  efcape  unnoticed. 

There  is  perhaps  no  fpecies  of  publication 

whatever,  more  likely  to  produce  diverlity  of  opi- 
nion than  verbal  criticifms;   for  as  there  is  no 
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certain  criterion  of  truth,  no  eftablifhed  principle 
by  which  we  can  decide  whether  they  be  juftly 
founded  or  not,  every  reader  is  left  to  his  own 
imagination,  on  which  will  depend  his  cenfure  or 
applaufe.  I  have  not  therefore  the  vanity  to  hope 
that  all  thefe  obfervations  will  be  generally  ap- 
proved of;  fome  of  them,  I  confefs,  are  not  tho- 
roughly fatisfaftory  even  to  myfelf,  and  are  ha- 
zarded, rather  than  relied  on : — But  there  are  others 
which  I  offer  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  and 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  they  will  meet,  upon  the 
whole,  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  ad- 
mirers of  Shakfpeare,  as  tending  to  elucidate  a 
number  of  paflages  which  have  hitherto  been  mif- 
printed  or  mifunderftood. 

In  forming  thefe  comments,  I  have  confined 
myfelf  folely  to  the  particular  edition  which  is  the 
objecl  of  them,  without  comparing  it  with  any 
other,  even  with  that  of  Johnfon :  not  doubting 
but  the  editors  had  faithfully  ftated  the  various 
readings  of  the  firfl:  editions,  I  refolved  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  collating;  but  had  I  been  inclined 
to  undertake  that  tafk,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
my  power,  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  copies  can 
be  had  in  the  country  where  I  refide. 

I  have  felecfled  from  the  Supplement,  Pericles^ 
Prince  of  Tyre^  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the 
commentators  to  have  been  the  work  of  Shak- 
fpeare, and  is  at  lead  as  faulty  as  any  of  the  refl:.  The 
remainder  of  the  plays  which  Malone  haspublilhed 
are  neither,  in  my  opinion,  the  produdlion  of  our 
poet,  or  fufficiently  incorredl  to  require  any  com- 
inent.     M,  Mason. 
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Before  the  Third  Edition^  '785. 


THE  works  of  Shakfpeare,  during  the  laft 
twenty  years,  have  been  the  objeds  of  pub- 
lick  attention  more  than  at  any  former  period.  In 
that  time  the  various  editions  of  his  performances 
have  been  examined,  his  obfcurities  illuminated^ 
his  defefts  pointed  out,  and  his  beauties  difplayed^ 
fo  fully,  fo  accurately,  and  in  fo  fatisfactory  a 
manner,  that  it  might  reafonably  be  prefumed  little 
would  remain  to  be  done  by  either  new  editors  or 
new  commentators  :  yet,  though  the  diligence  and 
iagacity  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  contributed  to- 
wards the  laft  edition  of  this  author  may  feem  to 
have  almoft  exhaufted  the  fubjed,  the  fame  train 
of  enquiry  has  brought  to  lignt  new  difcoverics, 
and  accident  will  probably  continue  to  produce 
further  illuftrations,  which  may  render  fome  alte- 
rations ncceflary  in  every  fucceeding  republication. 
Since  the  laft  edition  of  this  work  in  1778,  the 
zeal  for  elucidating  Shakfpeare,  which  appeared  in 
moft  of  the  gentlemen  whofe  names  are  affixed  to 
the  notes,  has  fuifered  little  abatement.  The  fame 
perfcvering  fpirit  of  enquiry  has  continued  to  exert 
itfelf,  and  the  fame  laborious  fearch  into  the  lite- 
rature, the  manners,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  times, 
which  was  formerly  fo  fuccefsfuUy  employed,  has 
remained  undiminiflied.  By  thefe  aids  fome  new 
information  has   been  obtained,   and   fome   new 
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materials  coUeded.     From  the  afliftance  of  fucK 
writers,  even  Shakfpeare  will  receive  no  difcredit. 

When  the  very  great  and  various  talents  of  the 
laft  editor,  particularly  for  this  work,  are  con- 
fidered,  it  will  occafion  much  regret  to  find,  that 
having  fuperintended  two  editions  of  his  favourite 
author  through  the  prefs,  he  has  at  length  declined 
the  laborious  office,  and  committed  the  care  of  the 
prefent  edition  to  one  who  laments  with  the  reft  of 
the  world  the  feceflion  of  his  predeceflbr ;  being 
confcious,  as  well  of  his  own  inferiority,  as  of 
the  injury  the  publication  will  fuftain  by  the 
change. 

As  fome  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
ient  edition,  it  may  be  thought  neceffary  to  point 
them  out,  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  additions  and 
omiflions.  The  additions  are  fuch  as  have  been 
fupplied  by  the  laft  editor,  and  the  principal  of 
the  living  commentators.  To  mention  thefe  aflif- 
tances,  is  fufficient  to  excite  expedation ;  but  to 
fpeak  any  thing  in  their  praife  will  be  fuperfluous 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  their  former 
labours.  Some  remarks  are  alfo  added  from  new 
commentators,  and  fome  notices  extraded  from 
books  which  have  been  publiftied  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years  part. 

Of  the  omiflions,  the  moft  important  are  fome 
notes  which  have  been  demonftrated  to  be  ill 
founded,  and  fome  which  were  fuppofcd  to  add  to 
the  fize  of  the  volumes  without  increafing  their 
value.  It  may  probably  have  happened  that  a  few 
are  rejedled  which  ought  to  have  been  retained ; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  prefent  editor,  who  has  been 
the  occafion  of  their  removal,  will  feel  fome  con- 
cern from  the  injuftice  of  his  proceeding.  He  is 
however  inclined  to  believe,  that  what  he  haa 
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omitted  will  be  pardoned  by  the  reader ;  and  that 
the  liberty  which  he  has  taken  will  not  be  thought 
to  have  been  licentioufly  indulged.  At  all  events,  that 
the  cenfure  may  fall  where  it  ought,  he  deiires  it 
to  be  underftood  that  no  perfon  is  anfwerable  for 
any  of  thefe  innovations  but  himfelf. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  laft  editor,  that  the 
multitude  of  inftances  which  have  been  produced 
to  exemplify  particular  words,  and  explain  obfolete 
cuftoms,  may,  when  the  point  is  once  known  to  be 
cftabliflied,  be  diminiihed  by  any  future  editor, 
and,  in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  feveral  quota- 
tions, which  were  heretofore  properly  introduced, 
are  now  curtailed.  Were  an  apology  required  on 
this  occafion,  the  prefent  editor  might  ihelter  him- 
felf under  the  authority  of  Prior,  who  long  ago 
has  faid, 

"  That  when  one's  proofs  arc  aptly  chofen, 
•'  Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen." 

The  prefent  editor  thinks  it  unneceffary  to  (ay 
any  thing  of  his  own  fhare  in  the  work,  except 
that  he  undertook  it  in  confequence  of  an  applica- 
tion which  was  too  flattering  and  too  honourable 
to  him  to  decline.  He  mentions  this  only  to  have 
it  known  that  he  did  not  intrude  himfelf  into  the 
fituation.  He  is  not  infenfible,  that  the  tafk  would 
have  been  better  executed  by  many  other  gentle- 
men, and  particularly  by  fome  whofe  names  appear 
to  the  notes.  He  has  added  but  little  to  the  bulk 
of  the  volumes  from  his  own  obfervations,  having, 
upon  every  occafion,  rather  chofen  to  avoid  a  note, 
than  to  court  the  opportunity  of  inferting  one. 
The  liberty  he  has  taken  of  omitting  fome  re- 
marks, he  is  confident,  has  been  exercifed  without 
prejudice  and  without  partiality;  and  therefore. 
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trufting  to  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  the  pub- 
lick,  will  forbear  to  detain  them  any  longer  from 
the  entertainment  they  may  receive  from  the 
greatcft  poet  of  this  or  any  other  nation.    Reed. 

Nov.  10,  1785. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  the  following  work,  the  labour  of  eight  years, 
I  have  endeavoured,  with  unceafmg  folicitude, 
to  give  a  faithful  and  correft  edition  of  the  plays 
and  poems  of  Shakfpeare.  Whatever  imperfedtion 
or  errors  therefore  may  be  found  in  it,  (and  what 
work  of  fo  great  length  and  difficulty  was  ever 
free  from  error  or  imperfecftion?)  will,  I  trull,  be 
imputed  to  any  other  caufe  than  want  of  zeal  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  talk  which  I  ventured  to 
undertake. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  an  editor 
of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  have  been  fo  frequently 
ftated,  and  are  fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  it 
may  feem  unneceflary  to  conciliate  the  publicfc 
favour  by  this  plea:  but  as  thefe  in  my  opinion 
have  in  Ibmc  particulars  been  over-rated,  and  in 
others  not  fufficiently  infifted  on,  and  as  the  true 
ftatc  of  the  ancient  copies  of  this  poet's  writings 
has  never  been  laid  before  the  publick,  I  fhall 
confider  the  fubjeCl  as  if  it  had  not  been  already 
difcuffcd  by  preceding  editors. 
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In  the  year  1756  Dr.  Johnfon  publifhed  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  fcheme  of  a  new  edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  dramatick  pieces,  which  he  completed  in 
1765: 

"  When  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  are,  after  fo 
many  editions,  again  oifered  to  the  publick,  it  will 
doubtlcfs  be  enquired,  why  Shakfpeare  ftands  in 
more  need  of  critical  afliftancc  than  any  other  of 
the  Englifli  writers,  and  what  are  the  deficiencies 
of  the  late  attempts,  which  another  editor  may 
hope  to  fupply. 

"  The  bufinefs  of  him  that  republiflies  an 
ancient  book  is,  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obfcure.  To  have  a  text  corrupt 
in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is,  among 
the  authors  that  have  written  fince  the  ufe  of  type», 
almofl:  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.  Moft  writers,  by 
publilhing  their  own  works,  prevent  all  various 
readings,  and  preclude  all  conjedlural  criticifm. 
Books  indeed  are  fometimes  publiftied  after  the 
death  of  him  who  produced  them,  but  they  are  better 
fecured  from  corruptions  than  thefe  unfortunate 
compofitions.  They  fubfift  in  a  fingle  copy, 
written  or  revifed  by  the  author;  and  the  faults 
of  the  printed  volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one 
defcent. 

"  But  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  different:  he  fold  them,  not  to  be 
printed,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  immediately 
copied  for  the  adlors,  and  multiplied  by  tranfcript 
after  tranfcript,  vitiated  by  the  blunders  of  the 
penman,  or  changed  by  the  affedation  of  the  player ; 
perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a  jcft,  or  mutilated 
to  Ihorten  the  reprcfentation  ;  and  printed  at  laft 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  author,  without 
the  confent  of  the  proprietor,  from  compilations 
made  by  chance  or  by  ftealth  out  of  the  feparatc 
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parts  written  for  the  theatre :  and  thus  thruft  into 
the  world  furreptitioufly  and  haftily,  they  fufFercd 
another  depravation  from  the  ignorance  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  printers,  as  every  man  who  knows 
the  ftate  of  the  prefs  in  that  age  will  readily  con- 
ceive. 

"  It  is  not  eafy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
fo  many  caufes  concurring  to  vitiate  a  text.  No 
other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  fortune 
and  time  with  fo  little  care;  no  books  could  be 
left  in  hands  fo  likely  to  injure  them,  as  plays  fre- 
quently aded,  yet  continued  in  manufcript:  no 
other  tranfcribers  were  likely  to  be  fo  little  qua- 
lified for  their  tafk,  as  thofe  who  copied  for  the 
ftage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
were  univerfally  illiterate:  no  other  editions  were 
made  from  fragments  fo  minutely  broken,  and  fo 
fortuitoufly  re-united;  and  in  no  other  age  was 
the  art  of  printing  in  fuch  unlkilful  hands. 

"  With  the  caufes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
revifal  of  Shakfpeare's  dramarick  pieces  neceflary, 
may  be  enumerated  the  caufes  of  obfcurity,  which 
may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and  partly  to 
himfelf. 

"  When  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almoft  the  only  unforgotten  name  of 
a  diftant  time,  he  is  neceffarily  obfcure.  Every 
age  has  its  modes  of  fpcech,  and  its  caft  of  thought; 
which,  though  cafily  explained  when  there  are 
many  books  to  be  compared  with  each  other,  be- 
come fometimes  unintelligible,  and  always  diffi- 
cult, when  there  are  no  parallel  paflages  that  may 
conduce  to  their  illuftration.  Shaklpeare  is  the 
firft  confiderable  author  of  fublime  or  familiar 
dialogue  in  our  language.  Of  the  books  which 
he  read,  and  from  which  he  formed  his  iiv  le,  fome 
perhaps  have  perifhcd,  and  the  reft  arc  neglected. 
I 
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His  imitations  are  therefore  unnoted,  his  allufion^ 
are  undifcovered,  and  many  beauties,  both  of 
pleafantry  and  greatnefs,  arc  loft  with  the  objedls 
to  which  they  were  united,  as  the  figures  vanifh 
when  the  canvas  has  decayed. 

**  It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
he  drew  his  fcenes  from  nature,  and  from  life. 
He  copied  the  manners  of  the  world  then  pailing 
before  him,  and  has  more  alluiions  than  other  poets 
to  the  traditions  and  fuperftitions  of  the  vulgar ; 
which  muft  therefore  be  traced  before  he  can  be 
underftood. 

"  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  language 
was  yet  unformed,  when  the  meaning  of  our  phrai^s 
was  yet  in  fludtuation,  when  words  were  adopted 
at  pleafure  from  the  neighbouring  languages,  and 
while  the  Saxon  was  ftill  vifibiy  mingled  in  our 
didtion.  The  reader  is  therefore  embarraffed  at 
once  with  dead  and  with  foreign  languages,  with 
obfoletenefs  and  innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all 
others,  fafliion  produced  phrafeology,  which  fuc- 
cecding  fafliion  fwept  away  before  its  meaning  was 
generally  known,  or  fufficicntly  authorized:  and 
in  that  age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were 
made  upon  our  language,  which  diftorted  its  com- 
binations, and  difturbcd  its  uniformity. 

"  If  Shakfpeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  ufe  of  the  common  col- 
loquial language,  and  confequently  admitted  many 
phrafes  allulivc,  elliptical,  and  proverbial,  fuch  as 
we  fpeak  and  hear  every  hour  without  obferving 
them ;  and  of  which,  being  now  familiar,  we  do 
not  fufped:  that  they  can  ever  grow  uncouth,  or 
that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can  ever  feem  re- 
mote. 
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"  Thefc  are  the  principal  caufes  of  the  obfcurity 
of  Shakfpeare ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  fuU- 
nefs  of  idea,  which  might  fometimes  load  his  words 
with  more  fentimcnt  than  they  could  conveniently 
convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  imagination  which 
might  hurry  him  to  a  fecond  thought  before  he  had 
fully  explained  the  firft.  But  my  opinion  is,  that 
very  few  of  his  lines  were  difficult  to  his  audience^ 
and  that  he  ufed  fuch  expreflions  as  were  then  com- 
mon, though  the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers 
makes  them  now  feem  peculiar. 

"  Authors  are  often  praifed  for  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  juftice,  by 
thofe  who  read  few  other  books  of  the  fame  age. 
Addifon  himfelf  has  been  fo  unfuccefsful  in  enu- 
merating the  words  with  which  Milton  has  enriched 
our  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have  named  one  of 
which  Milton  was  the  author :  and  Bentley  has  yet 
more  unhappily  praifed  him  as  the  introducer  of 
thofe  elifions  into  Englifh  poetry,  which  had  been 
ufed  from  the  firft  eflays  of  verfification  among 
us,  and  which  Milton  was  indeed  the  laft  that 
pradiifed. 

"  Another  impediment,  not  the  leaft  vexatious 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exadlnefs  with  which 
Shakfpeare  followed  his  author.  Inftead  of  dila- 
ting his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  exprefling 
incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he  often  combines 
circumftances  unneceflary  to  his  main  defign,  only 
becaufe  he  happened  to  find  them  together.  Such 
paflages  can  be  illuftrated  only  by  him  who  has 
read  the  fame  ftory  in  the  very  book  which  Shak- 
fpeare confulted. 

"  He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakfpeare, 
has  all  thcfe  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all  thefe 
obftrudions  to  remove. 

Vol,  L  a  a 
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"  The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrc<fled 
by  a  careful  collation  of  the  oldcft  copies,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  many  reftorations  may  yet  be  made; 
at  lead  it  will  be  neceflary  to  colled  and  note  the 
variations  as  materials  for  future  criticks,  for  it 
very  often  happens  that  a  wrong  reading  has  affinity 
to  the  right. 

"  In  this  part  all  the  prefent  editions  are  appa- 
rently and  intentionally  defcdive.  The  criticks 
did  not  fo  much  as  wilh  to  facilitate  the  labour  of 
thofe  that  followed  them.  The  fame  books  are 
ftill  to  be  compared ;  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
is  to  be  done  again,  and  no  flngle  edition  will  fup- 
ply  the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he  can  rely  as 
the  bell  copy  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare. 

"  The  edition  now  propofed  will  at  lead  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all  the 
obfervable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can  be 
found ;  that,  if  the  reader  is  not  fatisfied  with  the 
editor's  determination,  he  may  have  the  means  of 
chooling  better  for  himfclf. 

"  Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  ailiftance,  then  begins  the 
talk  of  critical  fagacity :  and  fome  changes  may 
well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  fettled  by  the 
author,  and  fo  long  expofcd  to  caprice  and  igno- 
rance. But  nothing  Ihall  be  impofcd,  as  in  the 
Oxford  edition,  without  notice  of  the  alteration ; 
nor  (hall  conjeclure  be  wantonly  or  unncceflarily 
indulged. 

**  it  has  been  long  found,  that  very  fpecious 
emendations  do  not  equally  ftrike  all  minds  with 
convidlion,  nor  even  the  fame  mind  at  different 
times ;  and  therefore,  though  perhaps  many  alte- 
rations may  be  propofed  as  eligible,  very  few  will 
be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  language  fo  ungram- 
matical  as  the  Englifh,  and  fo  licentious  as  that  of 
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Shakfpeare,  emendatory  criticifm  is  always  hazard- 
ous; nor  can  it  be  allowed  to  any  man  who  is  not 
particularly  verfed  in  the  writings  of  that  age,  and 
particularly  ftudious  of  his  author's  didtion.  There 
is  danger  left  peculiarities  ihould  be  miftaken  for 
corruptions,  and  paffagcs  rejeded  as  unintelligible, 
which  a  narrow  mind  happens  not  to  underftand. 

"  All  the  former  criticks  have  been  fo  much 
employed  on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  they 
have  not  fufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidation  of 
paflages  obfcured  by  accident  or  time.  The  edi- 
tor will  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which  the 
author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its  fource, 
and  compare  his  copies  with  the  originals.  If  in 
this  part  of  his  defign  he  hopes  to  attain  any  de- 
gree of  fupcriority  to  his  predeceflbrs,  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  their  la- 
bours ;  that  part  of  the  work  being  already  done, 
more  care  is  naturally  beftowed  on  the  other  part ; 
and  that,  to  declare  the  truth,  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr. 
Pope  were  very  ignorant  of  the  ancient  Englifh 
literature;  Dr.  Warburton  was  detained  by  more 
important  ftudies ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be 
jull  to  his  memory,  confidered  learning  only  as  an 
inftrument  of  gain,  and  made  no  further. inquiry 
after  his  author's  meaning,  when  once  he  had  notes 
fufficient  to  embellilh  his  page  with  the  expected 
decorations. 

•*  With  regard  to  obfolete  or  peculiar  diction, 
the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  fome  degree  of  con- 
fidence, having  had  more  motives  to  confider  the 
whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other  man 
from  its  firft  formation.  He  hopes,  that,  by  com- 
paring the  works  of  Shakfpeare  with  thofc  of 
writers  who  lived  at  the  fame  time,  immediately 
preceded,  or  immediately  followed  him,  he  fhall  be 
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able  to  afcertain  his  ambiguities,  difentangle  his 
intricacies,  and  recover  the  meaning  of  words  now 
loft  in  the  darkncfs  of  antiquity. 

*'  When  therefore  any  obfcurity  arifcs  from  an 
allufion  to  fome  other  book,  the  paflage  will  be 
quoted.  When  the  didlion  is  entangled,  it  will 
be  cleared  by  a  paraphrafe  or  interpretation. 
When  the  fenfe  is  broken  by  the  fuppreffion  of 
part  of  the  fentiment  in  pleafantr)'  or  paflion,  the 
connexion  will  be  fupplied.  When  any  forgotten 
cuftom  is  hinted,  care  will  be  taken  to  retrieve  and 
explain  it.  The  meaning  afligned  to  doubtful 
words  will  be  fupported  by  the  authorities  of  other 
writers,  or  by  parallel  paflages  of  Shakfpeare  him- 
felf. 

"  The  obfervation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  fome  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  fome  have 
negleded.  For  this  part  of  his  talt,  and  for  this 
only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  indifputably 
qualified:  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton  followed  him 
with  lefs  diligence  or  lefs  fuccefs.  But  I  never 
obferved  that  mankind  was  much  delighted  or 
improved  by  their  afteriflcs,  commas,  or  double 
commas;  of  which  the  only  cffedl  is,  that  they 
preclude  the  pleafure  of  judging  for  ourfelves> 
teach  the  young  and  ignorant  to  decide  without 
principles;  defeat  curiofity  and  difcernment  by 
leaving  them  lefs  to  difcover;  and,  at  laft,  fticw 
the  opinion  of  the  critick,  without  the  reafons  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  without  affording  any 
light  by  which  it  may  be  examined. 

"  The  editor,  though  he  may  lefs  delight  his 
own  vanity,  will  probably  pleafe  his  reader  more, 
by  fuppofing  him  equally  able  with  himfelf  to 
judge  of  beauties  and  faults,   which  require  no 
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previous  acquifition  of  remote  knowledge.  A 
dcfcription  of  the  obvious  fcenes  of  nature,  a  re- 
prefentation  of  general  life,  a  fentiment  of  re- 
Hedtion  or  experience,  a  deduftion  of  conclufive 
argument,  a  forcible  eruption  of  efFervefcentpaflion, 
are  to  be  conlidered  as  proportionate  to  common 
apprehenfion,  unaflifted  by  critical  officioufnefs; 
iincc  to  conceive  them,  nothing  more  is  requifitc 
than  acquaintance  with  the  general  ftate  of  the 
world,  and  thofe  faculties  which  he  muft  always 
bring  with  him  who  would  read  Shakfpeare. 

'*  But  when  the  beauty  arifes  from  fome  adapta- 
tion of  the  fentiment  to  cuftoms  worn  out  of  ufe, 
to  opinions  not  univcrfally  prevalent,  or  to  any 
accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which  cannot 
be  fupplied  by  common  underftanding,  or  common 
obfervation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  commentator  to  lend 
his  afliftance. 

"  The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited 
will  make  no  diftind:  part  of  the  defign,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obfcure  paffagcs. 

"  The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  preclude 
himfelf  from  the  comparifon  of  Shakfpeare's  fen- 
timents  or  exprelTion  with  thofe  of  ancient  or 
modern  authors,  or  from  the  difplay  of  any  beauty 
not  obvious  to  the  ftudents  of  poetry;  for  as  he 
hopes  to  leave  his  author  better  underftood,  he 
wilhes  likewife  to  procure  him  more  rational 
approbation. 

"  The  former  editors  have  afFcded  to  flight  their 
predeceflbrs :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valuable 
will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator,  that 
pofterity  may  confider  it  as  including  all  the  reft, 
and  exhibit  whatever  is  hitherto  known  of  the  great 
father  of  the  Englifh  drama." 

Though  Dr.Johnfon  has  here  pointed  out  with  his 
ufual  perfpicuity  and  vigour,  the  true  courfc  to  be 
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taken  by  an  editor  of  Shakfpcarc,  fomc  of  the 
pofitions  which  he  has  laid  down  may  be  contro- 
verted, and  fome  are  indubitably  not  true.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  plays  of  this  author  were  more 
incorredly  printed  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  for  in  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  Marfton, 
Fletcher,  Maffinger,  and  others,  as  many  errors 
may  be  found.  It  is  not  true  that  the  art  of 
printing  was  in  no  other  age  in  fo  unlkilful  hands. 
Nor  is  it  true,  in  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  ftated^ 
that  **  thefe  plays  were  printed  from  compilations 
made  by  chance  or  by  ftealth  out  of  the  feparatc 
parts  written  for  the  theatre :"  two  only  of  all  his 
dramas,  The  MetTy  IVivcs  of  Windfor  and  King 
Henry  V.  appear  to  have  been  thus  thruft  into  the 
world,  and  of  the  former  it  is  yet  a  doubt  whether 
it  is  a  firft  fketch  or  an  imperfedl  copy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  words  were  then  adopted  at  pleafure 
from  the  neighbouring  languages,  or  that  an  anti- 
quated didlion  was  then  employed  by  any  poet  but 
Spenfer.  That  the  obfcurities  of  our  author,  to 
whatever  caufe  they  may  be  referred,  do  not  arifc 
from  the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers,  the 
prefent  edition  may  furnifh  indifputable  evidence. 
And  laftly,  if  it  be  true,  that  "  very  few  of  Shak- 
Ipeare's  lines  were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and 
that  he  ufed  fuch  expreflions  as  were  then  com- 
mon," (a  polition  of  which  I  have  not  the  fmalleft 
doubt,)  it  cannot  be  true,  that  "  his  reader  is 
cmbarraffed  at  once  with  dead  and  with  foreign 
languages,  with  obfoletenefs  and  innovation." 

When  Mr.  Pope  firft  undertook  the  talk  of 
revifing  thefe  plays,  every  anomaly  of  language, 
and  every  expreflion  that  was  not  underftood  at 
that  time,  were  confidered  as  errors  or  corruptions, 
and  the  text  was  altered,  or  amended,  as  it  was 
called,  at  pleafure.     The  principal  writers  of  the 
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early  part  of  this  century  fcem  never  to  have 
looked  behind  them,  and  to  have  confidered  their 
own  era  and  their  own  phrafeology  as  the  (landard 
of  perfecStion:  hence  from  the  time  of  Pope's 
edition,  for  above  twenty  years,  to  alter  Shak- 
fpearc's  text  and  to  reftore  it,  were  confidered  as 
fynonymous  terms.  During  the  laft  thirty  years 
our  principal  employment  has  been  to  reftore^  in 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  to  ejedl  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  innovations  made  by  our  predeceflbrs 
from  ignorance  of  the  phrafeology  and  cuftoms  of 
the  age  in  which  Shakfpeare  lived. 

As  on  the  one  hand  our  poet's  text  has  been 
defcribcd  as  more  corrupt  than  it  really  is,  fo  on 
the  other,  the  labour  required  to  inveftigate  fu- 
gitive allufions,  to  explain  and  juftify  obfolete 
phrafeology  by  parallel  paflages  from  contemporary 
authors,  and  to  form  a  genuine  text  by  a  faithful 
collation  of  the  original  copies,  has  not  perhaps 
had  that  notice  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  for  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  laborious  and  a  difficult  talk:  and 
the  due  execution  of  this  it  is,  which  can  alone 
entitle  an  editor  of  Shakfpeare  to  the  favour  of  the 
publick. 

I  have  faid  that  the  comparative  value  of  the 
various  ancient  copies  of  Shakfpcarc's  plays  has 
never  been  prccifely  afcertained.  To  prove  this, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  into  a  long  and  minute 
difcuflion,  for  which,  how^ever,  no  apology  is  ne- 
ceiTary:  for  though  to  explain  and  illullrate  the 
writings  of  our  poet  is  a  principal  duty  of  his 
editor,  to  afcertain  his  genuine  text,  to  fix  what 
is  to  be  explained,  is  his  firft  and  immediate 
object:  and  till  it  be  eftabliflied  which  of  the 
ancient  copies  is  entitled  to  preference,  we  have 
no  criterion  by  which  the  text  can  be  afcertained. 
'    A  a  4 
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Fifteen  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  were  printed  in 
quarto  antecedent  to  the  firft  complete  colledlion 
of  his  works,  which  was  publilhcd  by  his  fellow- 
comedians  in  1623.  Thcfe  plays  arc,  A  Mid^ 
Jummer  Night* s  Dream ^  Lovers  Labour'' s  Loft,  Romeo 
and  Juliet ,  Hamlet,  The  Two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV. 
King  Richard  IL  King  Richard  lU.  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  King  Henry  V.  Much  Ado  about  Nothings 
The  Merry  Wives  of  IVind/or,  Troilus  and  CreJJida^ 
'  King  Lear,  and  Othello. 

The  players,  when  they  mention  thefc  copies, 
reprefent  them  all  as  mutilated  and  imperfedl;  but 
this  was  merely  thrown  out  to  give  an  additional 
value  to  their  own  edition,  and  is  not  ftriftly  true 
of  any  but  two  of  the  whole  number;  The  Merry 
IVives  oflVindfor,  and  King  Henry  V. — With  refpedl 
to  the  other  thirteen  copies,  though  undoubtedly 
they  were  all  furreptitious,  that  is,  ftolen  from  the 
playhoufe,  and  printed  without  the  confent  of  the 
author  or  the  proprietors,  they  /;/  general  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  exhibition  of  the  fame  plays  in  the 
folio;    for   this  plain  reafon,  becaufe,   inftead  of 
printing  thefe  plays  from  a  manufcript,  the  editors 
of  the  folio,  to  favc  labour,  or  from  fome  other 
motive,  printed  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the 
very  copies  which  they  reprefentcd  as  maimed  and 
imperfed,  and  frequently  from  a  late,  inftead  of 
the  earlieft,  edition;  in  fome  inftanccs  with  addi- 
tions and  alterations  of  their  own.    Thus  therefore 
the  firft  folio,  as  far  as  refpedls  the  plays  above  enu- 
merated, labours  under  the  difadvantage  of  being  at 
leaft  a  fccond,  and  in  fome  cafes  a  third,  edition 
of  thefe  quartos.     I  do  not  however  mean  to  fay, 
that  many   valuable  corrections  of   pafTages  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  in  the  quartos  are  not  found  in 
the  folio  copy;  or  that  a  fingle  line  of  thefe  plays 
ftiould  be  printed  by  a  careful  editor  without  a 
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minute  examination,  and  collation  of  both  copies; 
but  thofe  quartos  were  in  general  the  bafis  on 
which  the  folio  editors  built,  and  are  entitled  to 
our  particular  attention  and  examination  as  jirft 
editions. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  with 
the  bufinefs  of  the  prefs,  that,  (unlefs  when  the 
author  corredts  and  revifes  his  own  works,}  as  edi- 
tions of  books  arc  multiplied,  their  errors  arc 
multiplied  alfo;  and  that  confequently  every  fuch 
edition  is  more  or  lefs  corrcft,  as  it  approaches 
nearer  to  or  is  more  diftant  from  the  firft.  A  few 
inftances  of  the  gradual  progrefs  of  corruption  will 
fully  evince  the  truth  of  this  affertion. 

In  the  original  copy  of  King  Richard  II.  4to. 
1 597,  Ad  IL  fc.  ii.  arc  thefe  lines  : 

«*  You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king,  , 

««  To  lay  afide  life-harming  hcavinefs." 

In  a  fubfequent  quarto,  printed  in  1608,  inftead 
o^  life-harming  "wt  find  HALF-harviing;  which  be- 
ing perceived  by  the  editor  of  the  folio  to  be 
nonfenfe,  he  fubftituted,  inftead  of  it, —  self- 
harming  hcavinefs. 

In  the  original  copy  of  King  Henry  IF.  P.  L 
printed  in  1598,  Ad  IV.  fc.  iv.  we  find — 

'*  And  what  with  Owen  Glcndower's  abfcncc  thence, 
"  (Who  with  them  was  a  rated Jtneijj  too,)"  4&c. 

In  the  fourth  quarto  printed  in  1608,  the  article 
being  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  compofitor, 
and  the  line  printed  thus, 

•*  Who  with  them  was  rated  finew  too,"— 

the  editor  of  the  next  quarto,  (which  was  copied 
by  the  folio,)  inftead  of  examining  the  firft  edition. 
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amended  the  error  (leaving  the  metre  ftill  imper- 
fcdl)  by  reading — 

•'  Who  with  tTicm  was  rated  firmly  too." 

So,  in  the  fame  play,  Adt  I.  fc.  iii.  inftead  of 
the  reading  of  the  earlieft  copy — 

«*  Why  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy — " 

caudy  being  printed  in  the  firft  folio  inftead  of 
candy ^h^j  the  accidental  inverfion  of  the  letter  «,thc 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio  corredled  the  error  hj 
fubftituting  gawdy. 

So,  in  the  fame  play.  Ad  III.  fc.  i.  inftead  of 
the  reading  of  tKe  earlieft  impreflion, 

••  The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth — *' 

in  the  fecond  and  the  fubfequent  quartos,  the  line 
by  the  negligence  of  the  compolitor  was  exhibited 
without  the  word  huge :  * 

«•  The  frame  and  foundation  of  the  earth — " 

and  the  editor  of  the  folio,  finding  the  metre  im- 
perfedl,  fupplicd  it  by  reading, 

"  The  frame  and  the  foundation  of  the  earth." 

Another  line  in  kOc  V.  fc.  ult.  is  thus  exhibited 
in  the  quarto,  1598: 

"  But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death — " 

Earth  being  printed  inftead  of  earthy^  in  the  next 
and  the  fubfequent  quarto  copies,  the  editor  of  the 
folio  amended  the  line  thus : 

**  But  that  the  earth  and  the  cold  hand  of  death — ." 

*  This  reading  (undoubtedly  the  bcft)  is  judicioufly  rcftored 
by  Mr.  Malone ;  and  in  the  prefent  edition  has  l^en  as  unluckily 
omitted.  See  Vol.  VJII.  p.  487,  where,  inftead  of  the  firft 
article-~/i&^>  the  reader  is  rcquciled  to  fupply  the  epithet — huge. 

Steevens. 
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Again,  in  the  preceding  fccne,  we  find  in  the 
firft  copy, 

**  I  was  not  born  a  yiclder,  thou  proud  Scot."— 
inftead  of  which  in  the  fifth  quarto^  1613,  we  have 

*'  I  was  not  born  to  yields  thou  proud  Scot." 

This  being  the  copy  that  was  ufed  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio,  inftead  of  examining  the  moft  ancient 
impreflion,  he  correded  the  error  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  and  probably  while  the  work  was  paf- 
fing  through  the  prefs,  by  reading — 

**  I  was  not  born  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot." 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Juliet  fays  to  her  nurfc, 
"  In  faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  not  well." 

and  this  line  in  the  firft  folio  being  corruptly  ex* 
hibited — 

*'  In  faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  arty&  well." 

the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio,  to  obtain  fomefenfc, 

printed — 

"  In  faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  arty&  ///." 

In  the  quarto  copy  of  the  fame  play,  publifhcd 
in  1599,  we  find — 


-  O  happy  dagger. 


*'  This  is  thy  (heath ;  there  rult,  and  let  me  die." 

In  the  next  quarto,  1609,  the  laft  line  is  thus 
reprefented : 

'«  'Tis  is  thy  (heath,"  &c. 

The  editor  of  the  folio,  feeing  that  this  was 
manifclTly  wrong,  abfurdly  correded  the  error 
thus  : 

♦•  'Tis  in  thy  (heath  j  there  ruft,  and  kt  mc  die." 
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Again,  in  the  fame  play,  quarto,  1599,  miJhtrSi 
being  corruptly  printed  for  mijbehav*d^ — 

**  fiot  like  a  mi/bav^d  and  fuUen  wench — " 

the  editor  of  the  firft  folio,  to  obtain  fomething 
like  fenfe,  reads — 

*'  But  like  a  misJhafd^xA  fullen  wench — .'* 

and  inftead  of  this,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
for  the  fake  of  metre,  gives  us— - 

*•  But  like  a  misjhafd  and  a  fullen  wench — ." 

Again,  in  the  firft  fcene  of  King  Richard  III. 
quarto,  1597,  we  find  this  line : 

«•  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity." 

In  the  next  quarto,  and  all  fubfequent,  iempts  is 
corruptly  printed  inftead  of  tempers.  The  line 
then  wanting  a  fyllable,  the  editor  of  the  folio 
printed  it  thus : 

•»  That  tempu  him  to  this  larfi  extremity." 

Not  to  weary  my  reader,  I  Ihall  add  but  two 
more  inftances,  from  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  Away  to  heaven,  refpeftive  lenity, 

•*  KiAfire-eyd  fury  be  my  conduct  now !" 

fays  Romeo,  when  provoked  by  the  appearance  of 
his  rival.  Inftead  of  this,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto  1597,  the  line,  in  the  quarto,  1599,  ^* 
thus  corruptly  exhibited: 

*•  And  fire  end  fur}'  be  my  conduft  now !" 

In  the  fubfcquent  quarto  copy  and  was  fubftituted 
for  end\  and  accordingly  in  the  folio  the  poet*$ 
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fine  imagery  is  entirely  loft,  and  Romeo  exclaims^ 

**  And  fire  and  fury  be  my  condud^  now  !** 

The  other  inftance  in  the  fame  play  is  not  lefs 
remarkable.  In  the  quarto,  1599,  the  Friar,  ad- 
dreffing  Romeo,  is  made  to  fay, 

"  Thou  puts  up  thy  fortune,  and  thy  love." 

The  editor  of  the  folio  perceiving  here  a  grofs 
corruption,  fubftituted  thefe  words : 

**  TYiOM puttefi  up  thy  fortune,  and  thy  love;'* 

not  perceiving  that  up  was  a  mifprint  for  upon^ 
and  puts  for  pouts,  (which  according  to  the  ancient 
mode  was  written  inftead  of  powVft,)  as  he  would 
have  found  by  looking  into  another  copy  without 
a  date,  and  as  he  might  have  conjectured  from  the 
correfponding  line  in  the  original  play  printed  in 
1597,  had  he  ever  examined  it : 

"  Thou/rva'*^  upon  thy  fate,  that  fmiles  on  thee." 

So  little  known  indeed  was  the  value  of  the  early 
impreflions  of  books,  (not  revifed  or  correcfled  by 
their  authors,)  that  King  Charles  the  Firft,  though 
a  great  admirer  of  our  poet,  was  contented  with 
the  fecond  folio  edition  of  his  plays,  unconfcious 
of  the  numerous  mifreprefentations  and  interpo- 
lations by  which  every  page  of  that  copy  is  dis- 
figured; and  in  a  volume  of  the  quarto  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  that  king,  and  is  now  in  my  colleftion,  I  did 
not  find  a  fingle  firft  impreflion.  In  like  manner 
Sir  William  D'Avcnant,  when  he  made  his  altera- 
tion of  the  play  of  Macbeth,  appears  to  have  ufcd 
the  third  folio  printed  in  1664,^ 

'  In  that  copy  anolnthftvag  corruptly  printed  inftead  oi  aroint, 
**  Anoint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-ied  ronyon  cries," 
the  error  was  implicitly  adopted  by  D'Avcnant. 
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The  various  readings  found  in  the  different  im- 
prcflions  of  the  quarto  copies  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Jate  editors  :  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  already  ftated,  that  the  firft  edition  of 
each  play  is  alone  of  any  authority/  and  accord- 
ingly to  no  other  have  I  paid  any  attention.  All 
the  variations  in  the  fubfequent  quartos  were  made 
by  accident  or  caprice.  Where,  however,  there 
arc  two  editions  printed  in  the  fame  year,  or  an 
undated  copy,  it  is  ncceflary  to  examine  each  of 
them,  bccaufe  which  of  them  was  firft,  can  not 
be  ascertained;  and  being  each  printed  from  a 
manufcript,  they  carry  with  them  a  degree  of 
authority  to  which  a  re-impreflion  cannot  be  en- 
titled. Of  the  tragedy  of  Ki7tg  Lear  there  are  no 
lefs  than  three  copies,  varying  from  each  other, 
printed  for  the  fame  bookfeller,  and  in  the  fame 
year. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  which  there  arc  no  quarto 
copies  extant,  the  firft  folio,  printed  in  1623,  is 
the  only  authentick  edition. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  fomc  that 
the  fecond  impreflion  of  that  book,  publiftied  in 
1632,  has  a  fimilar  claim  to  authenticity.  **  Who- 
ever has  any  of  the  folios,  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,)  has 
all,  excepting  thofe  diverfities  which  mere  reitera- 
tion of  editions  will  produce.  I  collated  them  all 
at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  ufed  only  the 
firft,  from  which  (he  afterwards  adds,)  the  fub- 
fequent folios  never  differ  but  by  accident  or  neg- 
ligence." Mr.  Steevcns,  however,  does  not  fub- 
fcribc  to  this  opinion.     "  The  edition  of  1632, 

^  Except  only  in  the  inftance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  where  the 
firft  copy,  printed  in  1597,  ap^icars  to  be  an  impcrfcdt  Iketch,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on.  Yet  even  this  furnifhet 
many  valuable  corredions  of  the  more  perfect  copy  of  that  tragedy 
kD  its  prcfcnt  date,  printed  in  1599. 
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(fays  that  gentleman,)  is  not  without  value;  for 
though  it  be  in  fome  places  more  incorredlly 
printed  than  the  preceding  one,  it  has  likewife  the 
advantage  of  various  readings,  which  are  not 
merely  fuch  as  re-iteration  of  copies  will  naturally 
produce." 

What  Dr.  Johnfon  has  flated,  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate. The  fecond  folio  does  indeed  very  frequently 
differ  from  the  firft  by  negligence  or  chance ,-  but 
much  more  frequently  by  the  editor's  profound  ig- 
norance of  our  poet's  phrafeology  and  metre,  in 
confequence  of  which  there  is  fcarce  a  page  of  the 
book  which  is  not  disfigured  by  the  capricious 
alterations  introduced  by  the  pcrfon  to  whom  the 
care  of  that  impreflion  was  cntrufted.  This  pcr- 
fon in  fadl,  whoever  he  was,  and  Mr.  Pope,  were 
the  two  great  corrupters  of  our  poet's  text ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  arbitrary  alterations  in- 
troduced by  thefe  two  editors  were  numbered,  in 
the  plays  of  which  no  quarto  copies  are  extant, 
they  would  greatly  exceed  all  the  corruptions  and 
errors  of  the  prefs  in  the  original  and  only  authen- 
tick  copy  of  thofe  plays.  Though  my  judgment 
on  this  fubjcd:  has  been  formed  after  a  very  careful 
examination,  I  cannot  expedl  that  it  Ihould  be  re- 
ceived on  my  mere  aflertion :  and  therefore  it  is 
neceflary  to  fubftantiate  it  by  proof.  This  cannot 
be  effeded  but  by  a  long,  minute,  and  what  I  am 
afraid  will  appear  to  many,  an  uninterefting  dif- 
quifition :  but  let  it  ftill  be  remembered  that  to 
afcertain  the  genuine  text  of  thefe  plays  is  an  objedt 
of  great  importance. 

On  a  rcvifion  of  the  fecond  folio  printed  in 
1632,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  editor  of  that  book 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  our  poet's  phrafeology  and 
metre,  and  that  various  alterations  were  made  by. 
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him,  in  confequence  of  that  ignorance,  ivhich  ren- 
der his  edition  of  no  value  whatfoever. 

I.  His  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology 
is  proved  by  the  following  among  many  other  in- 
itances. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  double  negiative  was. 
the  cuflomary  and  authorized  language' of  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  therefore,  inflead  of— 

"  Nor  to  her  bed  »o  homage  do  I  owe." 

Comedy  of  Errors ^  Aft  HI.  fc.  ii« 

he  printed — 

*•  Nor  to  her  bed  a  homage  do  I  owe/* 

So,  in  As  you  like  it^  Ad  II.  fc.  iv.  inftead  of— 
••  I  can  not  go  no  further,*'  he  printed — ^*  I  can  go 
no  further/* 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Adt  III.  fc.  i.  Hero, 
ipeaking  of  Beatrice,  fays, 

" there  will  (he  hide  her, 

**  To  lifien  our  propofe. 

for  which  the  fecond  folio  fubftitutes — 

-  there  will  (he  hide  her. 


"  Tolifteii/(?our/»r/^." 

Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale^  Adl  I.  fc.  ii. 

*♦  Thou  doll  make  poflible,  things  not  fo  held." 

The  plain  meaning  is,  thou  doft  make  thofe 
things  poflible,  which  are  held  to  be  impoflible. 
But  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  underftand- 
ing  the  line,  reads — 

**  Thou  doft  make  poflible  things  not  to  be  fo  held  ;'* 

i.  c.  thou  doft  make  thofe  things  to  be  efteemcd 
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impoflible,  which  are  poflible :  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  the  poet  meant. 

In  the  fame  play  is  this  line : 

**  I  am  appointed  bim  to  murder  you." 

Here  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  -not  being 
converfant  with  Shakfpeare's  irregular  language, 
reads — 

**  I  appointed  him  to  murder  you," 

Again,  in  Macbeth : 

**  This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 

*'  By  the  name  of  mod  kind  hoftefs ;  and^«/  up 

"  In  meafurelefs  content." 

Not  knowing  that /&«/  up  meant  concluded,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  fecond  folio  reads — 

•  and  fhut  //  up  [i.  e.  the  diamond] 


*'  In  meafurelefs  content." 

In  the  fame  play  the  word  lated,  ("  Now  fpurs 
the  *  la  ted  traveller — ")  not  being  underftood,  is 
changed  to  latejl,  and  Colmes^Ljch  to  Colmes-Z?///. 

Again,  liidem :  when  Macbeth  fays,  **  Hang 
thofe  that  talk  of  fear,"  it  is  evident  that  thefc 
words  are  not  a  wilh  or  imprecation,  but  an  in- 
junction to  hang  all  the  cowards  in  Scotland.  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  however,  confidering 
the  paflage  in  the  former  light,  reads  : 

*'  Hang  them  that /and  in  fear !" 

From  the  fame  ignorance, 

'*  And  all  our  yeftcrdays  have  lighted  fools 
*'  The  way  to  dufy  death." 

is  changed  to — 

•*  And  all  our  ycfterdays  have  lighted  fool» 
"  The  way  xojiudj  death." 

Vol.  I.  B  b 
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In  King  Richard  II.  Bolingbrokcl  ftys, 

••  And  I  muft  find  that  title  in  your  tongue^*  &c, 

i.  c,  you  muft  addrefs  me  by  that  title.  But  this 
not  being  underftood,  town  is  in  the  fecond  folio 
fubftitutcd  for  tongue. 

The  double  comparative  is  common  in  the  plays 
of  Shakfpearc.     Yet,  inftead  of 

•« Pll  give  my  reafons 

'•  M^re  'worthier  MMin  their  voices." 

Coriolamu,  AA  III.  fc.  i.     Fsrft  Folio. 

wc  have  in  the  fecond  copy. 

••  More  'wortfy  than  their  voicct." 

So,  in  Othello,  Ad  I.  fc.  v. — ^^  opinion,  a  foxc-- 
rtfign  miftrefs  of  cfFedls,  throws  a  morc/afer  voice 
on  you," — is  changed  in  the  fecond  folio,  to— 
•'  opinion,  &c.  throws  a  more  /a/e  voice  on  you.'' 

Again,  in  Hamlet,  AA  III.  fc.  ii.  inftead  of — 
«'  your  w  ifdom  ftiould  ftiew  itfelf  more  richer,  to 
fignify  this  to  the  dodor;"  we  find  in  the  copy  of 

1632,  *' your  wifdom  Ihould  Ihew  itfelf  more 

rich,''  &c. 

In  The  ff'wier's  Tale,  the  word  vajl  not  being 
underftood, 

••  they  fhook  hands  as  over  a  vqft.*'    Firft  Folio. 

we  find  in  the  fecond  copy,  *'  —  as  over  a  vafty?^." 
In  King  John,  Adl  V.  fc.  v.  firft  folio,  arQ  thefe 
lines : 

The  Englilh  lords 


"  By  his  pcrfuafion  are  again  fallen  off." 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  thinking,  I  fup- 
pofc,  that  as  thefe  lords  had  not  before  deferted  the 
Irench  king,  it  was  improper  to  fay  that  they  had 
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again  fallen  off,  fubftituted  "  —  are  at  laft  fallen 
off;*'  not  perceiving  that  the  meaning  is,  that  thcfc 
lords  had  gone  back  again  to  their  own  country- 
men, whom  they  had  before  dcferted. 

In  King  Henry  VIIL  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.  Norfolk  fpeak. 
ing  of  Wolfey,  fays,  "  Til  venture  one  have  at 
him/'  This  being  mifunderftood,  is  changed  in  the 
fecond  copy  to — *'  I'll  venture  one  heave  at  him." 

Julius  Cafar  likewifc  furnifties  various  fpecimeng 
of  his  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare's  language.  The 
phrafe,  to  bear  hard,  not  being  underffood,  inftcad 
of— 

"  Caius  Ligarius  doth  hear  Cxfar  bard.*'     Firft  Folio. 

we  find  in  the  fecond  copy, 

"  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Cxfar  hatred.*' 

and  from  the  fame  caufe  the  words  dank^  blejl,  and 
hurtled,  are  difmifled  from  the  text,  and  more 
familiar  words  fubftituted  in  their  room.* 

In  like  manner  in  the  third  adt  of  Coriolanus, 
fc.  ii.  the  ancient  verb  to  owe,  i.  e.  to  poflefs,  is 
difcarded  by  this  editor,  and  own  fubftituted  in  its 
place. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  find  in  the  original 
copy  thefe  lines : 

•  I  fay  again,  thy  fpirit 


"  Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him, 
••  But  he  aliuaj,  'tis  noble." 

Inftead  of  reftoring  the  true  word  away,  which 

*       *•  To  walk  unbraced,  and  fuck  up  the  humours 
•'  Of  the  dank  morning."     Firft  Folio. 
"  Of  the  dark  morning."     Second  Folio. 

"  Wc  are  bhft  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him."  Firft  Folio. 

•'  We  arc  glad\k\2X  Rome  is  rid  of  him."  Second  Folio. 

•'  The  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air."  Firft  Folio. 

*'  The  noife  of  battle  hurried  in  the  air."  Second  Folio* 
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was  thus  corruptly  exhibited,  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio,  without  any  regard  to  the  context, 
altered  another  part  of  the  line,  and  abfurdly 
printed — '*  But  he  alway  is  noble." 

In  the  fame  play,  Adt  I.  fc.  iii.  Cleopatra  fays 
to  Charmian — ''  ^lick  and  return;**  for  which  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  knowing  that  quick 
was  either  ufed  adverbially,  or  elliptically  for  Be 
quick,  fubftitutes — **  ^lickly,  and  return." 

In  Tinion  of  Athens,  are  thefe  lines : 

**■  And  that  unaptnefs  made  your  miniiler 
««  Thus  to  excufc  yourfelf." 

i.  e.  and  made  that  unaptnefs  your  minifter  to  ex- 
cufe  yourfelf;  or,  in  other  words,  availed  yourfelf 
of  that  unaptnefs  as  an  excufe  for  your  own  con- 
dudl.  The  words  being  inverted  and  put  out  of 
their  natural  order,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
fuppofed  that  unaptnefs^  being  placed  firft,  muft  be 
the  nominative  cafe,  and  therefore  reads — 

*'  And  that  unaptnefs  made  j«o«  minifter^ 
'*  Thus  to  excufe  yourfelf.'* 

In  that  play,  from  the  fame  ignorance,  inftead 
of  Timon's  exhortation  to  the  thieves,  to  kill  as 
well  as  rob. — **  Take  wealth  and  lives  together," 
we  find  in  the  fecond  copy,  "  Take  wealth,  and 
live  together.*'  And  with  equal  ignorance  and 
licentioufnefs  this  editor  altered  the  epitaph  on 
Timon,  to  render  it  what  he  thought  metrical,  by 
leaving  out  various  words.  In  the  original  edition 
it  appears  as  it  docs  in  Plutarch,  and  therefore  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  variations  in  the  fecond 
copy  were  here,  as  in  other  places,  all  arbitrar)' 
and  capricious. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play,  we  have — 

«  /  dcfil'd  land." 
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and— . 

*•  O,  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  fword,'*  &c. 

The  editor  not  underftanding  either  of  thefc 
paflages,  and  fuppofing  that  /  in  the  firft  of  them 
was  ufed  as  a  perfonal  pronoun,  (whereas  it  (lands 
according  to  the  ufagc  of  that  time  for  the  affirma- 
tive particle,  ay^)  reads  in  the  firft  line, 

"   /  defy  land  ;" 

and  exhibits  the  other  line  thus : 

"  O,  ray  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  luorld"  &c. 

Our  author  and  the  contemporary  writers  gene- 
rally write  wars,  not  war,  &c.  The  editor  of  the 
fccond  folio  being  unapprifed  of  this,  reads  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Art  III.  fc.  v.  "  Carfar  hav- 
ing made  ufe  of  him  in  the  war  againft  Pompey," — 
inltead  of  wars,  the  reading  of  the  original  copy. 

The  feventh  fcene  of  the  fourth  aft  of  this  play 
concludes  with  thefe  words :  "  Dcfpatch. — Kno- 
barbus !"  Antony,  who  is  the  fpeaker,  desires 
his  attendant  Eros  to  dcfpatch, and  then  pronounces 
the  name  Enoharbtis,  who  had  recently  dcferted 
him,  and  whofc  lofs  he  here  laments.  But  there 
being  no  perfon  on  the  fcene  but  Eros,  and  the 
point  being  inadvertently  omitted  after  the  word 
difpatch,  the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio  fuppofed 
that  Enobarbus  muft  have  been  an  error  of  the 
prcfs,  and  therefore  reads  : 

"   Difpatch,  Eros.'* 

In  Troilns  and  Crefida,  Crefllda  fays, 

*'  Things  won  arc  done  ;  Jj/s/quI  lies  in  the  doing." 

i.  c.  the  Joiil  of  joy  lies,  &c.     So,  "  love's  vifiblc 
foul,'*  and  **  my  foul  of  connfel\^*  cxprellions  like- 
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wife  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.  Here  alfo  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  exhibits  equal  ignorance  of  his 
author;  for  inftead  of  this  eminently  beautiful 
cxpreffion,  he  has  given  us — 

**  Things  won  are  done ;  thefml^sjoy  lies  in  doing." 

In  King  Richard  III.  RatclifF,  addrefling  the  lords 
at  Pom  fret,  fays, 

«'  Make  hafte,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiated* 

for  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  alike 
ignorant  of  the  poet's  language  and  metre,  has 
fubllituted, 

••  Make  hafte,  the  hour  of  death  is  »tfw  expir'd." 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

«•  The  earth  hath  fwallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  (he." 

The  word  7he  being  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
firft  folio,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  fupplied  the 
defeft  by  reading — 

**  Earth  hath  up  fwallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  (he. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play:  "  I'll  lay  fourteen  of 
my  teeth,  and  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  fpoken,  I  have 
but  four:'*  not  underftanding  the  word  teen,  he 
fubftituted  teeth  inftead  of  it. 

Again,  ibidem: 

**  Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  ofsimajd — " 

Man  being  corruptly  printed  inftead  of  maid  in  the 
firft  folio,  1623,  the  editor  of  the  fecond,  who 
never  examined  a  fingle  quarto  copy,^  correded 
the  error  at  random,  by  reading — 

^  That  this  editor  never  examined  any  of  the  quarto  copies,  11 
proved  by  the  following  inftances; 
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*'  Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  'womatt»* 
Again  : 

««  Doft  thou  love  me?  I  know  thou  wilt  fay,  ay:" 

The  word  me  being  omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  the 


In  Troi/us  and  Creffida^  we  find  in  the  firft  folio : 

**  the  remainder  viands 

♦'  We  do  not  throw  in  unrefpe^veyiw^, 

*•  Becaufe  we  now  are  full." 
Finding  this  nonfenfe,  he  printed  «*  in  unrefpcftivc  flacen,'*    la 
the  quarto  he  would  have  found  the  true  word— -^rz^. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play,  the  following  lines  are  thus  corrupt^ 
exhibited : 

«'  That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worfhip  Ajax ; 

•*  Since  things  in  motion  begin  to  eaten  the  eye, 

*«  Than  what  not  ftirs." 
the  words — *'  begin  to,*  being  inadvertently  repeated  in  the  facond 
line,  by  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on  tne  line  above. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  inftead  of  examining  the  quirtOt 
where  he  would  have  found  the  true  reading, 

•'  Since  things  in  moiion  fooner  catch  the  eye," 
thought  only  of  amending  the  metre,  and  printed  the  line  thus : 

**  Since  things  in  motion  'gin  to  catch  the  eye — " 
leaving  the  pafTage  nonfenfe,  as  he  found  it. 
So,  in  Tttus  Andronicus  : 

"  And  let  no  comfort  delight  mine  ear — " 
being  erroneoufly  printed  in  the  firft  folio,  inftead  of  *•  And  let  no 
comforter**  &c.  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  correAed  the  error 
according  to  his  fancy,  by  reading — 

**  And  let  no  comfort  elfe  delight  mine  ear." 
So,  in  Lwes  Labours  Lofty  Vol.  V.  p.  267  :  **  Old  Mantoan, 
who  underftands  thee  not,  lo^es  thee  not.**  The  words  in  the 
Italick  charader  being  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  quarto  to  cure 
the  defe^y  printed  the  paftage  juft  as  he  found  it :  and  in  like 
manner  in  the  fame  play  implicitly  followed  the  error  of  the  firft 
folio,  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 

•*  O,  that  your  face  were  fo  full  of  O'/ — " 
though  the  omiffion  of  the  word  wc/,  which  is  found  in  the  quarto^ 
made  the  paflage  nonfenfe. 

So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: 

•*  And  1  will  break  with  her.  Was't  not  to  this  end,"  kc. 

B  b  ^ 
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editor  of  the  fecond  capricioufly  fupplied  the  metre 
thus: 

*'  Doft  thou  love?  O,  I  know  thou  wilt  fay,  ay." 

This  expletive,  wc  Ihall  prefently  find,  when 
I  come  to  (peak  of  our  poet's  metre,  was  his  con- 
ftant  expedient  in  all  difficulties. 

In  MeafureforMeafure  he  printed  ignominy  inftead 
of  ignomy^  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio,  and  the 
common  language  of  the  time.  In  the  fame  play, 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  conftable's  humour,  he 
corredied  his  phrafeology,  and  fubftituted  inftant 
for  dijlant I  ("  — at  that  vtry  dijiant  time:**)  and 
in  like  manner  he  makes  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothings  exhort  the  watch  not  to  be  vigilant^ 
but  vigilant. 

Among  the  marks  of  love,  Rofalind,  in  As  you 
like  it,  mentions  "  a  beard  negledled,  which  you 
have  not; — but  I  pardon  you  for  that ;  for,  fimply, 
your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  re- 
venue."    Not  underftanding  the  meaning  of  the 


being  printed  inftead  of — 

**  And  I  will  break  with  her  and  ivith  ker  father, 

**  Artd  thoujhalt  baue  her.     Was't  not  to  this  end,"  &c. 
the  error,  which  arofe  from  the  compofitor's  eye  glancins  from  one 
line  to  the  other,  was  implicitly  adopted  in  the  fecond  folio. 
Again,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  Ah  me,  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 

"  Could  ever  hear,"  Sec, 
the  words  Ah  me  being  accidentally  omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  inftead 
of  applying  to  the  quarto  for  the  true  reading,  he  fupplied  the 
defeat,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  thus : 

"  Htrmia,  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  cf  Venice  he  arbitrarily  gives  us — 

•*  The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ixihenyou  behold,'* 
inftead  of 

"  Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb." 
Sec  p.  377.    Innumerable  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might 
be  produced. 
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word  having,  this  editor  reads — ''  your  having  no 
beard,"  &c. 

In  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  Pyramus  fays, 

**  1/ee  2L  voice ;  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
««  To  fpy  an'  1  can  bear  my  Thifby's  face." 

Of  the  humour  of  this  paflage  he  had  not  the 
lead  notion,  for  he  has  printed,  inftead  of  it, 

*'  I  bear  a  voice;  now  wDl  I  to  the  chink, 
"  1  o  fpy  an'  I  conjee  my  Thifby's  face." 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ad:  I.  fc.  i.  we  find 
in  the  firft  folio, 

"  And  out  of  doubt  you  do  more  wrong — " 

which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  perceiving  to  be 
iinperfedl,  he  corrcfted  at  random  thus : 

**  And  out  of  doubt  you  do  to  me  more  wrong." 

Had  he  confulted  the  original  quarto,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  poet  wrote — 

*•  And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  t:yw  more  wrong." 

So,  in  the  fame  play, — *'  But  of  mine,  then 
yours,"  being  corruptly  printed  inftead  of — '*  But 
//mine,  then  yours,"  this  editor  arbitrarily  reads— 
•*  But  firjl  mine,  then  yours." 

Again,  ibidem: 

**  Or  even  as  well  ufc  queftion  with  the  wolf, 
•*  The  ewe  bKat  for  the  Jamb." 

the  words  "  IVby  he  hath  made**  being  omitted  in 
the  lirll:  folio  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  line, 
the  fecond  folio  editor  fupplied  the  defect  thus 
abfurdly : 

*<  Or  even  as  well  ufe  quedion  with  the  wolf, 
**  The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  'wbettjou  behold.' 
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In  Othello  the  word  fnipe  being  mifprinted  in 
the  firft  folio, 

••  If  I  fhould  time  expend  with  fuch  a/»/f." 

the  editor  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  fub- 
ftituted/ze7tf/»  inftead  of  the  corrupted  word. 
Again,  in  the  fame  play, 

*'  For  of  my  heart  thofe  charms,  thine  e}'cs,  arc  blotted." 

being  printed  in  the  firft  folio  inftead  of—-"  Forth 
of  my  heart,"  &c.  which  was  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
amended  the  error  according  to  his  fancy,  by 
reading — 

««  For  ^  my  heart  thofe  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted." 

Again,  in  the  fame  play.  Ad  V.  fc.  i.  not  un- 
derftanding  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  time^ 

«•  Who's  there  ?  Whofe  noifc  is  this,  that  cries  sn  murder  ?" 

he  fubftituted — 

•*  Whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries  out  murder  ?'* 

and  in  the  firft  ad:  of  the  fame  play,  not  per- 
ceiving the  force  of  an  eminently  beautiful  epi- 
thet, for  "  defarts  id/e,''  he  has  given  us  "  defarts 
wild.'' 

Again,  in  that  tragedy  we  find — 


•  what  charms. 


•*  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 
"  (For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
•*  I  won  his  daughter." 

that  is,  I  won  his  daughter  rvith;  and  fo  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio  reads,  not  knowing  that  this 
kind  of  elliptical  cxpreflion  frequently  occurs  in 
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this  author's  works,  as  I  have  (hewn  in  a  note  on 
the  laft  fcenc  of  Cymbeline,  and  in  other  places.' 

In  like  manner  he  has  corrupted  the  following 
paflage  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream : 

"  So  will  I  grow,  fo  live,  fo  die,  my  lord, 
*'  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
**  Unto  his  lordihip,  ivJbq/if  uTrwiJbed  yoke 
•*  My  foul  confentb  not  to  give  fovereignty." 

i.  e.  to  give  fovereignty  to.  Here  too  this  editor 
has  unneceflarily  tampered  with  the  text,  and 
having  contradted  the  word  unwijhed^  he  exhibited 
the  line  thus : 

«*  Unto  his  lordfhip,  to  whofe  umvi/h*d  yokt 
••  My  foul  confents  not  to  give  fovereignty." 

an  interpolation  which  was  adopted  in  the  fub- 
fequent  copies,  and  which,  with  all  the  modern 
editors,  I  incautioufly  fufFered  to  remain  in  the 
prefent  edition.* 

The  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  obferves  "  that  your 
tanner  will  laft  you  nine  year^'^  and  fuch  is  the 
phrafeology  which  Shakfpeare  always  attributes  to 
his  lower  charafters ;  but  inftead  of  this,  in  the 
fccond  folio,  we  find — "  nine  j^^rj." 

"   Your  fkill  (hall,  like  a  ftar  i'the  darkeft  night, 
•*  Stick  fiery  off  indeed " 

fays  Hamlet  to  Laertes.  But  the  editor  of  the 
fccond  folio,  conceiving,  I  fuppofe,  that  if  aftar 
appeared  with  extraordinary  fcintillation,  the  night 
muft  neceffarily  be  luminous,  reads  — "  i'the 
bright rj]  night:"  and,  with  equal  fagacity,  not  ac- 
quiefcing     in    Edgar's    notion    of   *'  four^iyicVd 

•  v^ec  Vol.  XIII.  p.  23  J,  n.  5;  Vol.  XI.  p.  185,  n,  2 ;  and 
Vol.  XV.  p,  419,  n.  7. 

*  See  Vol.  V.  p.  10,  n.  8. 
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bridges/*   this  editor  has  furnifhed  him  with  a 
much    fafer    pafs,   for    he    reads — "  four^arcb^d 
bridges." 
In  King  Henry  Fill,  arc  thefe  lines : 


-  If  we  did  think 


«•  His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth — " 

Not  underftanding  this  phrafeology,  and  fuppofing 
that  were  muft  require  a  noun  in  the  plural  number, 
he  reads: 


-  If  we  did  think 


*•  His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth,"  &c. 

Again,  in  I'roiltis  and  Crejfida^  Adt  IV.  fc.  ii. 

**  With  wings  more  momentary-fwift  than  thought." 

This  compound  epithet  not  being  underftood,  he 
reads: 

**  With  wings  more  momentary^  fwifter  than  thought." 

In  I'he  Taming  of  the  Sbrevi\  Adl  I.  fc.  ii.  Hor- 
tenfio,  defcribing  Catharine,  fays, 

"  Her  only  fault  (and  that  is^-faul/s  enough) 
'*  Is, — that  (he  is  intolerable  curft ; — " 

meaning,  that  this  one  was  a  hojl  of  f anils.  But 
this  not  being  comprehended  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio,  with  a  view,  doubtlefs,  of  rendering 
the  paflage  more  grammatical,  he  fubftitutcd — 
"  and  that  is  fanll  enough." 

So,  in  King  Lear^  we  find — *'  Do  you  know  this 
noble  gentleman?"  But  this  editor  fuppofing,  it 
fhould  feem,  that  a  gentleman  could  not  be  noble, 
or  that  a  noble  could  not  be  a  gentleman,  inftead 
of  the  original  text,  reads — **  Do  you  know  this 
nobleman?'^ 

In  Mcafure  for  Meafure^  Ad  II.  fc.  i.  Efcalus, 
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addrefling  the  Juftice,  fays,  "  I  pray  you  home  to 
dinner  with  me:"  this  familiar  didlion  not  being 
underftood,  we  find  in  the  fecond  folio,  **  I  pray 
you  go  home  to  dinner  with  me."  And  in  Othello, 
not  having  fagacity  enough  to  fee  that  apines  was 
printed  by  a  mere  tranfpofition  of  the  letters,  for 
-paines, 

*»  Though  I  do  hate  him,  as  I  do  hell  apines y* 

inftead  of  corre6ting  the  word,  he  evaded  the  diffi- 
culty by  omitting  it,  and  exhibited  the  line  in  an 
imperfedt  (late. 

The  Duke  of  York,  in  the  third  part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  exclaims, 

'*  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
«*  Would  not  have  touched,  would  not  have  ftain'd  with 
blood." 

Thefe  lines  being  thus  carelefsly  arranged  in  the 
firft  folio: 

*'  That  face  of  his 

'•  The  hungry  cannibals  would  not  have  touch'd, 

••  Would  not  have  ftain'd  with  blood — " 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  leaving  the  firfl:  line 
imperfeft  as  he  found  it,  completed  the  laft  line  by 
this  abfurd  interpolation : 

**  Would  not  have  ftain'd  the  ro/cs  juji  with  blood." 

Thcfc  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  corruptions 
and  interpolations  found  in  that  copy,  from  the 
editor's  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare's  phraicnlogy. 

II.  Let  us  now  examine  how  far  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  metre  of  thefe  plays. 

In  The  IVinter's  Talc,  Ad  III.  fc.  ii.  we  find — 

"  What  wheels?  racks?  fires?  what  flaying  ?  boiling? 
*'  In  leads,  or  oils  ?  * 
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Not  knowing  that  fires  was  ufed  as  a  dilTyllable^  he 
added  the  word  burning  at  the  end  of  the  line : 

'•  What  wheels  ?   racks  ?   fires  ?   what  flaying  ?   boiling  ? 
burning  f" 

So  again,  in  Julius  Cafar,  Adt  III.  fc.  ii.  from 
the  fame  ignorance,  the  word  all  has  been  interpo- 
lated by  this  editor : 

"  And  with  the  brands /rr  all  the  traitors'  houfes.*' 

inftead  of  the  reading  of  the  original  and  authen- 
tick  copy, 

**  And  with  the  brands /r^  the  traitors'  houfcs." 

Again,  in  Macbeth: 

**  I  would,  while  it  was  froiling  in  my  face, 
**  Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  bonclefs  gums, 
"  And  daib*d  the  brains  out,  had  I  {o/ivorn 
**  As  you  have  done  to  this." 

Not  perceiving  t\\2X/worn  was  ufed  as  a  diflyllable, 
he  reads — "  had  I  but  fo  fworn." 

Charms  our  poet  fometimes  ufes  as  a  word  of 
two  fyllables.     Thus,  in  The  Tempeji^  Aft  I.  fc.  ii. 

"  Curs'd  be  I,  that  did  fo !  All  the  charms,"  &c. 

inflead  of  which  this  editor  gives  us, 

"  Curs'd  be  I,  that  /  did  fo!  All  the  charms,"  &c. 

Hour  is  almoft  always  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a 
difTyllable,  but  of  this  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio  was  ignorant ;  for  inftead  of  thefe  lines  in 
King  Richard  II. 


'  So  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 


«<  Shew  minutes,  times,  and  hours :  but  my  time 
**  Runs  polling  on,"  &c. 
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he  gives  us — 


-  So  fighs^  and  tears,  and  groans. 


«*  Shew  minutes,  times,  and  hours :  O  but  my  time,"'  &c. 
So  again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

*•  rU  meet  you  in  that  place,  fome  hour,Jtr,  hence," 
inftcad  of  the  original  reading, 

«*  lil  meet  you  in  that  pbce  fome  boar  hence." 
Again,  in  The  IVinter's  Tale^  Adt  L  fc.  ii. 


-  wiihing  clocks  more  fwift  ? 


*'  Hours,  minutes  ?  the  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes,'*  &c» 
inftead  of  the  original  reading, 

••  Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes,"  &c. 

Again,  in  AWs  well  that  ends  xvell^  Adt  II.  fc.  iii. 

"  Which  challenges  itfelf  as  honours  bom, 

«*  And  is  not  like  the^fr^.     Honours  thrive,"  Sec. 


'In  Meajure  for  Meafure  we  find  thcfe  lines: 

*'  Merciful  heaven! 

"  1  hou  rather,  uith  thy  (harp  and  fulphurous  bolt, 
•*   Split'ft  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
**  Than  the  foft  niirtle; — But  man,  proud  man,"  &c 
*T here  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  word  was  omitted  in  the  laft  line; 
perhaps  fome  epithet  to  minle.     But  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
rcforting  to  his  ufual  expedient,  abfurdly  reads  : 

*'  Than  the  foft  mirtle.     O  bur  man,  proud  man, — " 
So,  in  Tttui  Ardronuusy  Acl  III.  fc,  ii.  co/v/Z^/r^/ being  corruptly 
printed  inftead  of  lompIajKer, 

•'  J^ipecchlefs  cQmplajfiet,  I  will  learn  thy  thoughts, — " 
ihi>  editor  with  equal  abfurdit) ,  reads; 

••  Speechlefs  complaint^  O,  I  will  learn  thy  thoughts." 
1  have  again  and  uv^ain  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  notes  on 
thefe  plays,  that  omijiju  u  of  all  the  errors  of  the  prefs  that  which 
moll  frequently  happens.  On  collating  the  fourth  edition  of  King 
Rnhdrd  III,  printed  in  1612,  with  the  fecond  printed  in  1598, 
I  found  no  lefs  than  twentj-Jix  words  omitted. 

3 
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The  words  neither^  -rather^  &c.  arc  frequently 
ufcd  by  Shakfpeare  as  words  of  one  fyllablc.  So, 
in  King  Henry  VL  P.  III. 

**  And  neither  by  treafon,  nor  hoftility, 
«*  To  feck  to  put  me  down •' 

for  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  has  given 
us, 

•*  Neither  by  treafon»  nor  hoftility,"  &c. 

In  ^imon  of  Athens^  Adt  III.  fc.  v.  Alcibiades 
alks, 

**  Is  thin  the  balfam,  that  the  ufurine  fci.ate 
••  Fours  into  captains*  woands  ?  baniinment  ?" 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  knowing  that 
pmrs  was  ufed  as  a  difyllable,  to  complete  the 
fuppofed  defeat  in  the  metre,  reads : 

*•  Is  this  the  balfam,  that  the  ufuring  (enate 

*«  Poun  into  captains' wounds !  ha!  banilhment  ?** 

Trickled  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  the  con- 
temporary poets,  as  a  word  of  three  fyllables.  So, 
in  King  Henry  FL  P.  II. 

••  She's  tickled  now  j  her  fume  weJi  no  fpurs." 

inftead  of  which,  in  the  fecond  folio  we  have — 

"  She's  tickled  now ;  her  fume  can  need  no  fpun,** 

So,  in  ^itns  Andronicns^  Ad  II,  fc.  i. 
"  Better  than  he  have  it-cr*  Vulcan's  badge/* 

This  editor,  not  knowing  that  "joorn  was  ufed  as 
a  difyllablc,  reads : 

"  Better  tlian  he  hvizjfet  worn  Vulcan's  badge.^* 
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Again,  in  Cymbeline,  Adl  II.  fc.  v. 

**  All  faults  that  name,  nay,  that  hell  knows,  why  hers, 
**  In  part,  or  all ;  but  rather  all :  for  even  to  vice,"  &c. 

Thefe  lines  being  thus  carelefsly  diftributcd  in 
the  original  copy, — 

**  All  faults  that  name,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

"  Why  hers,  in  part,  or  all;  but  ratiicr  all:"  &c. 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  the  defeft 
of  the  firft  line,  arbitrarily  reads,  with  equal  igno- 
rance of  his  author's  metre  and  phrafeology, 

**  All  faults  that  may  be  namei^  nay,  that  hell  kaows> 
"  Why  hers,"  &c. 

In  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Ad  I.  fc.  iii.  is  this 
line : 

*'  And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  dcfires, — *^ 

inftead  of  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio^  to 
remedy  a  fuppofcd  defecfl  in  the  metre,  has  given 
us — 

**  And  being  now  trimm'd  np  in  thine  own  defircs,— ." 
Again,  in  As  you  like  it.  Aft  II.  fc.  i. 
he  pierceth  through 


**  The  body  of  city,  country,  court, — " 

inftead  of  which  we  find  in  the  fecond  folio,  (the 
editor  not  knowing  that  country  was  ufed  as  a  tri- 
fyllable,) 

'* he  pierceth  through 

•*  The  body  of  city,  the  country,  court." 

In  like  mannef,'in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Adt  I.  fc.i. 
he  has  given  us  : 

** we  knew  not 

**  The  dodrine  of  ill-doing,  no  nor  drcam'd 
"  That  any  did: " 

C   C   2 
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inftcaJ  of 


.  we  knew  not 


"  The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd,"  &c. 

Jof/riue  being  ufed  as  a  word  of  three  fyllablesf. 

•«  Pay  him  fix  thoufand,"  &c.  fays  Portia  in 
Tbe  Mcrcl\:':!  cf  Venice, 

««  Before  a  friend  of  this  defcription 

•*  Should  lofe  a  hair  through  Baflhnio's  fault.'* 

the  word  bur  being  ufed  as  a  difyllable,  or  Baf-- 
/jjth  as  a  c|uadrifyllablc.     Of  this  the  editor  of 
\hc  fecond  tolio  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  there- 
iorc  nrads : 

«  Should  lofe  a  hair  through  mj  BalTanio's  fault.'* 

In  Tbe  JFinier's  Tale,  Ad  IV.  fc-  iii.   Florizd, 
addrcffing  Perdita,  fays. 


■  my  defifcs 


««  Run  not  before  mine  honour ;  nor  my  lulls 
•*  Burn  hotter  than  my  faith." 

To  complete  the  laft  hemiftick,  Perdita  is  made 
to  reply, 

"  O  but,  fir, 

"  Your  refolution  cannot  hold,*' 

Here  again  this  editor  betrays  his  ignorance  of 
Shakfpea-c's  metre ;  for  not  knowing  that  burn  was 
ufed  as  a  difyllable,  he  reads — 

"  O  but,  dear  fir,"  &c. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VIIL  A6t  II.  fc.  iii.  the 
Old  Lady  declares  to  Anne  Boleyn, 

**  'Tis  ftrangc;  a  three-pence  bow'd  would  iwmc, 
**  Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it." 

But  inftead  of  this,  hire  not  being  perceived  to  be 
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nfcd  as  a  word  of  two  fyllables,  we  find  in  the 
fccond  folio, 

**  -Tis  ftrange;    a  three-pence  bow'd  noau  would  hire 
me/'  &c. 

This  editor,  indeed,  was  even  ignorant  of  the 
author's  manner  of  accenting  words,  for  in  The 
Temprji,  where  we  find, 

-  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 


**  I  have  from  their  confines  calPd  to  cna6l 
**  My  prefent  fancies, — " 

he  exhibits  the  fecond  line  thus : 

"  I  have  from  all  their  c6nfines  call'd  to  enadl,'*  &c. 

Again,  in  King  Lear,  Ad  11.  fc.  i.  inftead  of — 

**  To  have  the  expence  and  wade  of  his  revenues, — " 

the  latter  word,  being,  I  fuppofe,  differently  ac- 
cented after  our  poet's  death,  the  editor  of  the 
fccond  folio  has  given  us, 

•*  To  have  the  expence  and  wade  of  revenues." 

Various  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might 
be  produced  ;  but  that  I  may  not  weary  my  readers, 
I  will  only  add,  that  no  pcrfon  who  wifhcs  to  pe- 
rufe  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  fliould  ever  open  the 
Second  Folio,  or  either  of  the  fubfequent  copies^ 
in  which  all  thefc  capricious  alterations  were 
adopted,  with  many  additional  errors  and  inno* 
vations. 

It  may  fccm  ftrange,  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  care  of  fupcrvifing  the  fecond  folio  was  con- 
figned,  ftiould  have  been  thus  ignorant  of  our 
poet's  language :  but  it  ftiould  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft 
C  c  3 
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many  words  and  modes  of  fpeech  began  to  be  diC 
ufed,  which  had  been  common  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  was 
probably  a  young  man,  perhaps  born  in  the  year 
i6oo.  That  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  was 
born  in  1605,  did  not  always  perfcdly  underlland 
our  author's  language,  is  manifeft  from  various 
alterations  which  he  has  made  in  fome  of  his  pieces. 
The  fucceflive  Chronicles  of  Englifti  hiftory,  which 
were  compiled  between  the  years  1540  and  1630, 
afford  indubitable  proofs  of  the  gradual  change  in 
our  phrafeology  during  that  period.  Thus  a  narra- 
tive which  Hall  exhibits  in  what  now  appears  to  us 
as  very  uncouth  and  ancient  didion,  is  again  ex- 
hibited by  Holinftied,  about  forty  years  afterwards^ 
in  fomewhat  a  lefs  rude  form ;  and  in  the  chronicles 
of  Speed  and  Baker  in  161 1  and  1630^  affumes  a 
fomewhat  more  poliflied  air.  In  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  Gafcoignc's  Poems  printed  in  1587,  the 
editor  thought  it  nccelfary  to  explain  many  of  the 
words  by  placing  more  familiar  terms  in  the  margin, 
though  not  much  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapfed 
frcftn  the  time  of  their  compofition :  fo  rapid  were 
at  that  time  the  changes  in  our  language. 

My  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  a  man  of  fuch 
candour,  accuracy,  and  profound  learning,  that  his 
death  muft  be  conlidered  as  an  irreparable  lofs  to 
literature,  was  of  opinion,  that  in  printing  thefe 
plays  the  original  fpelling  fhould  be  adhered  to, 
and  that  we  never  could  be  fure  of  a  perfectly 
faithful  edition,  unlefs  the  firft  folio  copy  was  made 
the  ftandard,  and  a(5lually  fent  to  the  prcfs,  with 
fuch  correcUons  as  the  editor  might  think  proper. 
By  others  it  was  fuggefted,  that  the  notes  fhould 
not  be  fubjoined  to  the  text,  but  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  volume,  and  that  they  fhould  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  complete  GlofTary,     The  former  fcheme 
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(that  of  fending  the  firft  folio  to  the  prefs)  ap'- 
peared  to  me  liable  to  many  objedions ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  notes  were  detached  from  the 
texty  many  readers  would  remain  uninformed^ 
rather  than  undergo  the  trouble  occafioned  by  per- 
petual references  from  one  part  of  a  volume  to 
another. 

In  the  prefent  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  all  the  advantages  which  would  have  rc- 
fulted  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  plan,  without  any  of 
its  inconveniences.  Having  often  experienced  iht 
fallacioufnefs  of  collation  by  the  eye,  I  deter- 
mined, after  I  had  adjufted  the  text  in  the  beft 
manner  in  my  power,  to  have  every  proof-ftieet  of 
my  work  read  aloud  to  me,  while  I  perufed  the 
firft  folio,  for  thofe  plays  which  firft  appeared  in 
that  edition;  and  for  all  thofe  which  had  been 
previoufly  printed,  the  firft  quarto  copy,  excepting 
only  in  the  inftances  of  The  Merry  fVives  of  WimU 
for^  and  King  Henry  V.  which,  being  either  (ketches 
or  imperfedt  copies,  could  not  be  wholly  relied 
on ;  and  King  Richard  III.*  of  the  earlieft  edition 
of  which  tragedy  I  was  not  poflefled.  I  had  at  the 
fame  time  before  me  a  table  which  I  had  formed 
of  the  variations  between  the  quartos  and  the  folio. 
By  this  laborious  procefs  not  a  fingle  innovation, 
made  either  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  or 
any  of  the  modern  editors,  could  efcape  me.  From 
the  Index  to  all  the  words  and  phrafcs  explained 
or  illuftrated  in  the  notes,  which  I  have  fubjoined 


*  At  the  time  the  tragedy  of  ATwy  Rkhard  UL  was  in  the  prefs* 
I  was  obliged  to  make  ufc  of  the  fecond  edition  printed  in  i  cog  • 
but  have  nnce  been  furnifhed  with  the  edition  of  1 597,  whicn  I 
have  collated  'verbatim^  and  the  nooft  material  variations  are  noticed 
in  the  Appendix. 

CC4 
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to  this  work,'  every  ufe  may  be  derived  which  the 
xnoft  copious  Gloflary  could  afford ;  while  thofc 
readers  who  are  lefs  intent  on  philological  inquiries^ 
by  the  notes  being  appended  to  the  text,  are  re- 
lieved from  the  irkfome  talk  of  feeking  information 
in  a  different  volume  from  that  immediately  before 
them. 

If  it  be  afked,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  all  this 
labour,  I  anfwer,  that  many  innovations,  tranfpofi-r 
tions,  &c.  have  been  detedled  by  this  means;  many 
hundred  emendations  have  been  made,^  and,  I  truft. 


'  If  the  explication  of  any  word  or  phrafe  (hould  appear  unfatis- 
fadlory,  the  reader,  by  tumin?  to  the  GlofTarial  Index,  may  know 
at  once  whether  any  additional  information  has  been  obtained  on 
the  fubjed.  Thus,  in  Macbeth,  Vol,  IV,  p.  392,  Dr.  Warburton's 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  word  blood-bolter  d  is  inferted ;  but 
the  true  explication  of  that  provincial  term  may  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  So  of  the  phrafe,  **  IVilljou  take  eggs  for  mone/*  in 
The  Winter* s  Tale ;  and  fome  others. 

4  Left  this  afTcrtion  (hould  be  fuppofcd  to  be  made  without  evi- 
dence, I  fubjoin  a  lift  of  the  reftorations  made  from  the  original 
copy,  and  fupported  by  contemporary  ufaee,  in  two  plays  only  i 
Tbe  Winters  ^ ale  and  King  John,  The  hnes  in  the  Italick  cha- 
rader  are  exhibited  as  they  appear  in  the  edition  of  1778,  (as  being 
much  more  corredlly  printed  than  that  of  178  j,)  thofe  in  the  com- 
mon charader  as  they  appear  in  the  prefent  edition. 

The  Winter's  Tale. 

1.  ♦•  ril  grve  you  my  commijpon^ 

**  To  let  him  there  a  month,*'     P.  293. 

•*  ril  give  him  my  commifllon, 

♦*  To  let  him  there  a  month."     P.  125. 

2.  ■■  iJje  kfiofw  not 

**  The  dUlrine  of  ill -doings  no,  nor  dream* d--^**  P.  29  j. 

**  ■■  we  know  not 

**  The  doftrine  of  ill-doing  ;  nor  drcam'd — "  P.  126. 

3.  *♦  As  o*er-dyd  blacks^  as  w  inds,  as  ivaters ; — "  P.  300. 
*«  As  o'er-dy'd  blacks,  as  ou/W,  as  waters; — "  P.  130. 

4.  *'  As  ornament  oft  does.'*     P.  302. 
"  As  ornaments  oft  do/'    P.  130, 
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a  genuine  text  has  been  formed.     Wherever  any 
deviation   is  made    from   the  authcntick  copies^ 


The  original  copy,  with  a  difregard  of  grammar,  reads-^ 
•'  As  ornameitts  oft  does,**  This  inaccuracy  has  been  conllantly 
correded  by  every  editor  wherever  it  occurs;  but  the  corrcdlion 
ihould  alwa^'s  be  made  in  the  verb,  and  not  in  the  noun* 

^.  **  Have  you  not — thought  (for  cogitation 

**   Rejides  not  in  the  man  that  does  not  think  it) 

•*  My  luife  iijlippcryr*     P.  408. 

"  Have  you  not — thought  (for  cogitation 

**  Refides  not  in  the  man  that  docs  not  think] 

«*  My  wife  is  flipj^ery?",    P.  138. 
6.  •*  luijhing  clocks  more  fiuift  f 

**  Hours ^  minutes  f  \ht  noon  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes ^^-^^ 

P.4oS. 

*'  winding  clocks  more  fwift  ? 

'•  Hours,  minutes  ?  noon  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes, — " 

P.  139. 
*^,  «*  ^  Ay^  and  thou ^ — fwhomayftfee 

"  H(yw  lam  galVd — thou  might* ft  be-fpice  a  cup^ — "  P.  309. 

««  _..  Ay,  and  thou, — who  may 'ft  fee 

"  How  I  am  galled, — might'ft  be-fpice  a  cup, — "  P.  140, 
R.  ««  rilkeepmy^Mciuhere 

"  /  lodge  my  nvife; — *'     P.  325. 

**  — —  ril  keep  my  ftabUs  where 

"  I  lodge  my  wife; — *'     P.  153. 
9.  '*  Relijh  as  truth  like  us.**     P.  3 1 7. 

«*  Relifli  a  truth  like  us."     P.  156. 

10.  *'  And  1  be/eechyou,  hear  mcy  ivko  profcfs — *'  P.  ^^^^ 

•*  And  I  bcfeech  you  hear  me,  who  profcffa — "    P.  161. 

11.  "  This  (tKxow  to  our  great  gncj\ — **     P.  343. 
**  This/fJJions  to  our  great  grief, — **     P.  170. 

12.  *'  The  bug  nvhich  you  ViiW  fright  me  lAiith^  I fak.**     P.  347. 
*•  The  bug  which  you  ixjould  fright  me  with,  I  feek." 

p.  175. 

13,    **   Youherejhallfwear  upon  Xhcfivord of  juftice, — "  P.  349. 

"  You  here  Ihall  fwear  upon  this  fword  of  jullicc, — *' 

P.  177. 
l_j.    ''  The  kKxon Jhall proceed,**     P.  349. 

«•  The  fjfi'jNs  (hall  proceed."     P.  178. 
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except  in  the  cafe  of  mere  obvious  errors  of  the 

I  r.   **  JVhicbyou  knrw  great ;  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
**  Of  all  ittceriaintus — **     P- 350. 
**  which  ^ou  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 
"  Of  all  incertainties — "    P.  179. 
Some  word  was  undoubtedly  omitted  at  the  prefs;  (probably 
fearful  ox  doubtful \)  but  I  thoueht  it  better  to  exhibit  the  line  in  an 
imperfed  (late,  than  to  adopt  the  interpolation  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio,  who  has  introduced  perhaps  as  unfit  a  word  as 
could  have  been  chofen. 

16.  **  Through  my  dark  rujll  and  how  his  piet}'— "    P.  360. 
"  Thorough  my  ruft  f  and  how  his  piety — *'    P«  I79> 

The  firft  word  of  the  line  is  in*  the  old  copy  by  the  miftake  of 
the  compofitor  printed  Thrtugh. 

17.  "  O  hut  ^C2iTjtr,^**     P.  57  J. 
«*  O  but,  fir,—*'     P.  200. 

1 8.  "  Your  difcontenthg^  father  VVl  ft  rive  to  qualify  ir^*   P.4jOI« 
«•  Your  difcontcntmg  father  ftrive  to  qualify,—"  P.  224* 

19.  **  Jf  I  thought  it  njuere  not  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaitU  tbe 

king  nvr'thal,  I  would  do  it,*'     P.  407. 

**  If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  hone^y  to  acquaint  the 

king  withal,  Pd  not  do  it."    P.  229. 

20*    "  Dofi  thou  think,  for  that  J  infinuate  or  toze — "     P.  402, 

**  Doft  thou  think,  for  that  I  infinuate  and  toze—" 

P.  231. 
21.    •*  Tou  might  have  fpoke  a  thoufand  things, ^^**     P.  414. 
«•  You  might  hzytfpoken  a  thoufand  things, — "    r.  235. 


n 


22.    **  Where  ive  offend  her  nonv,  appear — **     P.  417. 
«*  Where  we  offenders  now  appear — "    P.  237. 
"  Once  more  to  look  on* 
«*  Sir,  by  his  command, — "     P.  420. 
**  Once  more  to  look  on  him. 
"  By  his  command, — "     P.  240. 

24.  **  like  a  'weather^hezicn  conduit,"     P.  425. 

"  like  a  wcsLthcr-bitten  conduit."    P.  246. 

25.  ** This  your  fon-in'laiv, 

*'  And f on  unto  the  king,  who,  heavens  direQing^ 
*•   //  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.*'     P.  437. 

** This  your  fon-in- law, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,  {vohom  heavens  direding,) 
«•  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter,"    P,  257- 
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prefs,^  the  reader  is  apprized  by  a  note ;  and  every 

King  John, 

1.  "  Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazard  of  all  hujhands.     P.  lo. 
*«  Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  hulbands." 

P.  451. 

2,  **  *Tis  too  rffpe^ive,  and  toofociable* 
**  Forjo»r  converfing."     P.  14. 

*«  'Tis  too  rcfpcftive,  and  too  fociable, 
*'  For  your  cottverjion.'*     P.  456. 


s  That  I  may  be  accurately  underftood«  I  fubjoin  a  few  of  thefe 
unnoticed  correftions : 

In  Kwg  Henry  VL  P.  I.  hfi  I.  fc.  vi. 

**  Thy  promifes  are  like  hdiGtiv^*  gardens ^ 
**  That  one  day  bloom 'd»  and  fruitful  were  the  next." 
The  old  copy  reads — garden. 
In  King  John,  A&.  IV.  fc.  ii. 

•*  that  clofc  afpcd  of  his 

'*  Does  (hew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  brcaft." 
The  old  copy  reads — Do» 
Ibidem,  Ad  I.  fc.  i. 

"  'Tis  too  refpedive,  and  too  fociable/*  &c. 
The  old  copy, — **  Tis  t^o  refpedlivc,"  &c. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play,  we  find  in  the  original  copy, 

**  Againft  the  inuoluerable  clouds  of  heaven." 
In  King  Henry  V.  MS.  V.  fc.  ii. 

'*  Corrupting  in  ///  own  fertility." 
The  old  copy  reads — it. 

In  Timon  of  Athens,  Aft  I.  fc.  i. 
«*  Come,  (hall  we  in? 
The  old  copy  has — Comes. 

Ibidem :  **  Even  on  their  knees,  and  hands, — " 
The  old  copy  has — hand. 
In  Cymbeh'ne,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv. 

<*  The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
"  Woman  ///  pretty  felf." 
1  he  old  copy  has — //. 

It  cannot  be  expcfted  that  the  page  (hould  be  encumbered  with 
the  notice  of  fuch  obvious  miftakes  of  the  prcfs  as  are  here  enu- 
merated. With  the  exception  of  errors  fuch  as  thefe,  whenever 
any  emendation  has  been  adopted,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  note,  and 
afcribcd  to  its  author. 
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emendation  that  has  been  adopted^  is  afcribed  to 
its  proper  author.     When  it  is  confidered   that 


3.  '*  Thus  leaning  on  my  Monu, — "     P.  1 6. 

•*  Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow» — "     P.  457. 

4.  ♦«  With  them  a  hafiard  of  the  king  deceased.**     P,  25. 

"  With  them  a  baflard  of  the  king's  dcccas'd."     P.  464. 

5.  **  That  thou  haft  under-'wrougbt  its  laivful  king.**     P.  26. 

♦*  That  thou  haft  under-wrought  his  lawful  ting."  P.  465. 

6.  **  Saji  Jhall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ?**     P.  37. 

"  Say,  (hall  the  current  of  our  right  roam  on  ?"    P.  476. 

7.  "  And  now  hefeafts,  mouthing  theflejb  of  men, — "  P.  38. 
*«  And  now  he  feafts,  moujsng  flic  flefti  of  men, — "  P.  477. 

8.  **  A  greater  potwer  than  yt — "     ?•  39» 

"  A  greater  power  than  wf — "    P,  478. 

9*    **  For  grief  is  proud ^  and  makes  his  owner  ^00^.**     P.  52. 
**  For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  ownctftout***  P.  492. 

10.    "  O,  that  a  man  would ^<ji  theje  words  to  me!**     P.  52. 

'<  O,  that  a  man  ^0ff/^  {peak  thefe  words  to  me !"  P.  497. 

U.    *'  Is't  not  ami/s,  when  it  is  truly  donef**     P.  64. 

♦*  Is  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done."     P.  504, 

12.  '*  Thctty  in  defpightof  broad-ey'd  watchful  day ^ — *'  P.  72, 
**  Then,  in  defpight  of  ^roe^r^  watchful  day, — "    P.  512. 

13.  **  A 'T.vhole  armado  of  zoWt^t^/aiL**     P.  74. 

**  A  whole  armado  of  cofrvicied  hW*     P«  5'4« 

14.  *'  And  bitter  Jhame  hath  fpoiV d  the  fweet  world's  tafte** 

P.  79. 

"  And  bitter  Ihame  hath  fpoiPd  the  fweet  nxiord's  tafte." 

P.  519. 

15.  •*  Strong  rcajons  make  ftrcng  aSiions.'*     P.  81, 

"  Strong  reafons  mdkitfirange  adlions,"     P.  522. 

16.  "   Muft  make  aftand  at  what  your  highnefs  will"     P.  89. 
•*  Doth  make  a  ftand  at  what  your  highnefs  will." 

P.  530. 

17.  **  Had  f  10 fie,  my  lord!  luhy,  did  not  you  provoke  me  ?*' 

P.  96. 
"  Had  none,  my  lord !  why,  did  you  not  provoke  me  ?*' 

P.  S36. 

1 8.  '*  Mad'ft  //  no  cofifcience  to  deftroy  a  king**     P.  97. 

**  Made  it  no  confcience  to  deftroy  a  king.*'     P.  537. 

19.  **  Sir,  fir,  impatience  has  lis  pri^^ilepe**     P.  I02. 
•*  Sir,  fir,  impatience  has  i^/f  privilege."     P.  H'« 
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there  are  one  hundred  thoufand  lines  in  thefe 
plays,  and  that  it  oftien  was  neceffary  to  confulc 
fix  or  fcven   volumes,   in  order  to  afcertain  by 

ao.    "  Or,  ivhen  he  dootnd  thii  beauty  to  the  grave, — "  P.  I02» 
**  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave,—" 

P.  54N 

21.  **  To  the yet'unbepttett  fins  of  time."     P.  ^02. 

"  To  the  yet-unbcgotten/w  of  times.'*     P.  541  • 

22.  **  And  breathtHg  tnth\s  breathle/s  excellence,-^*'     P.  I02. 

**  And  breathing  to  his  breathlefs  excellence,—"     P.  542. 

23.  **  -^Wjfo«r  fupplics,  *which you  have  tvi/b^d/o  long,—** 

?.  III. 
"  And  your fuf^ly,  which  yon  have  wifh'd  fo  long, — " 

P.  561. 

24.  "  What's  that  to  thee?  Why  may  I  not  demand—**  P.  I22« 
"  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  demand — " 

P.  562. 
2  J.    "  O,  myfiDeetJir,  ne<ws  fitted  to  the  night."     P.  12 J. 
**  O,  my  fweet  fir,  news  fitting  to  the  night.**     P.  563. 

26.    *'  Death,  having  frey*d  upon  the  outnjoard parts, 
*♦  Leaves  them ;  invifible  hisfiege  is  nyw 
*•  Againft  the  ?nind, — "     P.  1 24. 
•*  I>eath,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
**  leaves  them  invifible ;  and  his  ficge  is  now 
«'  Againft  the  mind,—"     P.  ^6$. 

27.   "  The /alt  O^  them  \%\\0t.'^     P.  12^. 
*'  The  fait  in  them  is  hot."     P.  568. 
Two  other  reftorations  in  this  play  I  have  not  firt  down : 
"  Before  we  will  lay  do-wn  our  juft-bornc  arms — " 
and  Aa  IL  fc.  H. 

**  Be  thcfe  h^figns  confirmers  of  thy  word." 

Aa  in.  fc.  i. 

becaufe  I  pointed  them  out  on  a  former  occafion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  feme  of  the  variations  in  thele 
lifts,  are  of  no  great  confequence ;  but  to  prefer vc  our  poet's  ge- 
nuine text  is  certainly  important;  for  otherwife,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  juftly  obfcrved,  **  the  niftory  of  our  language  will  be  loft  ;'* 
and  as  our  poet's  words  are  changed,  we  are  conftantly  in  daneer 
of  lofing  his  meaning  alfo.  Every  reader  muft  wilb  to  perufe  whal 
Shakfpearc  wrote,  Supported  at  once  by  the  authority  of  the 
authentick  copies,  and  the  ufage  of  his  contemporaries,  rather  than 
what  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  or  Pope,  or  Hanmer,  or  War* 
burton,  have  arbitrarily  fubitituted  in  its  place. 
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which  of  the  preceding  editors,  from  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  fecond  folio,  each  emenda^ 
tion  was  made,  it  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  this 
was  not  efFedcd  without  much  trouble. 

Whenever  I  mention  the  old  copy  in  my  notes, 
if  the  play  be  one  originally  printed  in  quarto^  I 
mean  the  firft  cjuarto  copy;  if  the  play  appeared 
originally  in  folio,  I  mean  the  firfl:  folio;  and  when 
I  mention  the  old  copies,!  mean  the  firft  quarto  and 
firft  folio,  which,  when  that  expreflion  is  ufed,  it  may 
be  concluded,  concur  in  the  fame  reading.  In  like 
manner,  the  folio  always  means  the  firft  folio,  and 
ibe  quarto,  the  earlieft  quarto,  with  the  exceptions 
already  mentioned.  In  general,  however,  the  date 
of  each  quarto  is  given,  when  it  is  cited.  Where 
there  are  two  quarto  copies  printed  in  the  fame 
year,  they  are  particularly  diftinguifhed,  and  the 
variations  noticed. 

The  two  great  duties  of  an  editor  are,  to  exhibit 
the  genuine  text  of  his  author,  and  to  explain  his 
obfcurities.  Both  of  thefe  objefts  have  been  fo 
conftantly  before  my  eyes,  that,  I  am  confident, 
one  of  them  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  neg- 
ledted  for  the  other.  I  can  with  perfedt  truth  fay, 
with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  "  not  a  fingle  paflage  in 
the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  obfcure,  which 
I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illuftrate.'*  I  have 
examined  the  notes  of  all  the  editors,  and  my  own 
former  remarks,  with  equal  rigour;  and  have  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  pofTible  to  avoid  all  contro- 


'  Let  me  not,  however,  be  mifunderftood.  Ail  thefe  variations 
have  not  been  difcovered  by  the  prefent  collation,  fome  of  them 
having  been  pointed  out  by  preceding  editors;  but  fuch  as  had 
been  already  noticed  were  merely  pointed  out :  the  original 
riadings  arc  now  eftablilhed  and  fupportcd  by  the  ufage  of  our 
poet  himfelf  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rcftored  to  the 
text,  inftead  of  bein^^  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
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verfy,  having conftantly  had  in  vicwaphilanthropick 
obfervation  made  by  the  editor  above  mentioned : 
**  I  know  not  (fays  that  excellent  writer,)  why  our 
editors  (hould,  with  fuch  implacable  anger,  pcr- 
fecutc  their  predeceflbrs.  Ol  vsxfol  f^i  Jaxv^o-iv,  the 
dead,  it  is  true,  can  make  no  refiftance,  they  may 
be  attacked  with  great  fecurity;  but  fince  they  can 
neither  feel  nor  mend,  the  fafety  of  mauling  them 
feems  greater  than  the  pleafure :  nor  perhaps  would 
it  much  mifbefeem  us  to  remember,  amidil  our 
triumphs  over  the  nonfenfical  and  thtfenfelefs^  that 
we  likewife  are  men;  th^it  deiemir  morli,  and,  as 
Swift  obferved  to  Burnet,  fhall  foon  be  among  the 
dead  ourfelves.*' 

I  have  in  general  given  the  true  explication  of  a 
paflage,  by  whomfoever  made^  without  loading 
the  page  with  the  preceding  unfuccefsful  attempts 
at  elucidation,  and  by  this  means  have  obtained 
room  for  much  additional  illuftration :  for,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  I  truft  very  few  fuperfluous  or  un- 
neceffary  annotations  have  been  admitted,  fo  on 
the  other,  I  believe,  that  not  a  fingle  valuable  ex- 
plication of  any  obfcure  paflage  in  thefe  plajrs 
has  ever  appeared,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the 
following  volumes. 

The  admirers  of  this  poet  will,  I  truft,  not 
merely  pardon  the  great  acceflion  of  new  notes  in 
the  prefent  edition,  but  examine  them  with  fome 
degree  of  pleafure.  An  idle  notion  has  been  pro- 
pagated, that  Shakfpeare  has  been  buried  under  bis 
commentators  I  and  it  has  again  and  again  been 
repeated  by  the  taftelefs  and  the  dull,  "that  notes, 
though  often  neceffary,  are  necejfary  evilsJ'  There 
is  no  perfon,  I  believe,  who  has  an  higher  refpeft 
for  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnfon  than  I  have;  but 
he  has  been  mifunderftood,  or  mifreprefented,  as 
if  thefe  words  contained  a  general  caution  to  all  the 
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readers  of  this  poet.  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  part  of 
his  preface  here  alluded  to,  is  addrefling  the  young 
reader,  to  whom  Shakfpeare  is  ftew ;  and  him  he 
vcryjudicioufly  counfels  to  "  read  cwcry  play  from 
the  nrft  fcene  to  the  laft,  with  utter  negligence  of 
all  his  commentators. — Let  him  read  on,  through 
brightnefs  and  obfcurity,  through  integrity  and 
corruption;  let  him  preferve  his  comprehenfion 
of  the  dialogue,  and  his  intereft  in  the  fable."  But 
to  much  the  greater  and  more  enlightened  part  of 
his  readers,  (for  how  few  are  there  compara- 
tively to  whom  Shakfpeare  is  new  ? j  he  gives  a 
very  different  advice :  Let  them  to  whom  the 
pleafures  of  novelty  have  ceafed,  *•  attempt  exad:« 
nefs,  and  read  the  commentators.** 

During  the  era  of  conjedural  criticifm  and  ca- 
pricious innovation,  notes  were  indeed  evils ;  while 
one  page  was  covered  with  ingenious  fophiftry  dn 
fupport  of  fome  idle  conjefture,  and  another  was 
wafted  in  its  overthrow,  or  in  eredting  a  new 
fabrick  equally  unfubftantial  as  the  former.  But 
this  era  is  now  happily  paft  away;  and  conjedlure 
and  emendation  have  given  place  to  rational  ex- 
planation. We  fhall  never,  I  hope,  again  be  told^ 
that  "  as  the  beft  guefler  was  the  belt  diviner,  fo 
he  may  be  faid  in  fome  meafurc  to  be  the  beft  edi- 
tor of  Shakfpeare."^  Let  me  not,  however,  be 
fuppofed  an  enemy  to  all  conjedural  emendation; 
fometimes  undoubtedly  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
it ;  but,  like  the  machinery  of  the  ancient  drama^ 
let  it  not  be  reforted  to  except  in  cafes  of  difficulty; 
nifi  dignns  vindice  mdiis.  "  I  wifh  (fays  Dr.  John- 
fon,) we  all  conjciliurcd  Icfs,  and  explained  more." 
When  our  poet's  entire  library  Ihall  have  been  dif- 
covered,  and  the  fables  of  all  his  plays  traced  to 

*  Newton's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Miltoru 
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their  original  fourcc,  when  every  temporary  all ufion 
(hall  have  been  pointed  out,  and  every  obfcurity 
elucidated,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  the  accumu- 
lation of  notes  be  complained  of.  I  fcarcely  re- 
member ever  to  have  looked  into  a  book  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  I  did  not  find 
fomewhat  that  tended  to  throw  a  light  on  thefe 
plays.  While  our  object  is,  to  fupport  and 
eftablifh  what  the  poet  wrote,  to  illuftrate  his 
phrafeology  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  explain  his  fugitive  alluiions 
to  cuftoms  long  fince  difufed  and  forgotten,  while 
this  obj^dt  is  kept  fteadily  in  view,  if  even  every 
line  of  his  plays  were  accompanied  with  a  com- 
ment, every  intelligent  reader  would  be  indebted 
to  the  induftry  of  him  who  produced  it.  Such 
uniformly  has  been  the  objedl  of  the  notes  now 
prcfented  to  the  public k.  Let  us  then  hear  no 
more  of  this  barbarous  jargon  concerning  Shak- 
fpeare's  having  been  elucidated  into  obfcurity^  and 
buried  under  the  load  of  his  commentators.  Dryden 
is  fciid  to  have  regretted  the  fuccefs  of  his  own 
inftrudlions,  and  to  have  lamented  that  at  length, 
in  confcquence  of  his  critical  prefaces,  the  town 
had  become  too  fkilful  to  be  ealily  fatisfied.  The 
fame  obfcrvation  may  be  made  with  refpeA  to 
many  of  thcfe  objcdlors,  to  whom  the  meaning  of 
fome  of  our  poet's  mod  difficult  paflages  is  now 
become  fo  familiar,  that  they  fancy  they  originally 
underftood them  **  without  a  prompter;"  and  with 
great  gravity  exclaim  againft  the  unneceflary  il* 
luftrations  furniftied  by  his  Editors  :  nor  ought  we 
much  to  wonder  at  this;  for  our  poet  himfelf  has 
told  us, 

•  'lis  a  common  proof. 


••  That  lowlincfs  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 

Vol.  I.  D  d 
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**  Whereto  the  eliniber  upward  turns  his  face; 
*'  But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmoft  round, 
'*  He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  nis  back; 
•«  Looks  in  the  clouds/'— 

I  have  conftantly  made  it  a  rule  in  rcvifing  the 
notes  of  former  editors,  to  compare  fuch  pallages 
as  they  have  cited  from  any  author,  with  the  book 
from  which  the  extradt  was  taken,  if  I  could  pro- 
cure it;  by  which  fome  inaccuracies  have  been 
redified.  The  incorred:  extradl  made  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  from  Saviolo's  treatife  on  Honour  and  Ho^ 
mutable  parrels,  to  illuftrate  a  paflage  in  As  you 
like  it,  fully  proves  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  col- 
lation. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  volume  I  have  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  corredlions,  and  fupplc- 
mental  obfervations,  made  too  late  to  be  annexed 
to  the  plays  to  which  they  belong.  Some  objcdl 
to  an  Appendix;  but,  in  my  opinion,  with  very 
little  reafon.  No  book  can  be  the  worfe  for  fuch 
a  fupplement;  fince  the  reader,  if  fuch  be  his 
caprice,  need  not  examine  it.  If  the  objed:or  means, 
that  he  wilhes  that  all  the  information  contained 
in  an  Appendix,  were  properly  difpofed  in  the 
preceding  volumes,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
fuch  an  arrangement  would  be  extremely  defirable: 
but  as  well  might  he  require  from  the  elephant 
the  fprightlinefs  and  agility  of  the  fquirrel,  or 
from  the  fquirrel  the  wifdom  and  ftrength  of  the 
elephant,  as  expedl,  that  an  editor's  lateft  thoughts, 
fuggefted  by  difcurfive  reading  while  the  fheets 
that  compofe  his  volumes  were  pafling  through  the 
prefs,  fliould  form  a  pait  of  his  original  work; 
that  inforniation  acquired  too  late  to  be  employed 
in  its  proper  place,  Ihould  yet  be  found  there.   • 

That  the  very  few  flage-diredtions  which  the  old 
copies  exhibit,  were  not  taken  from  our  author's 
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tnanufcripts,  but  furnifhed  by  the  players,  is  proved 
by  one  in  Macbeth,  Adt  IV.  fc.  i.  where  "  AJbaivo 
of  eight  kings**  is  diredled,  "  and  Banquo  laft,  with 
a glafs  in  his  hand;*'  though  from  the  very  words 
which  the  poet  has  written  for  Macbeth,  it  is 
manifeft  that  the  glafs  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
eighth  king,  and  not  by  Banquo.  All  the  ftage-* 
direfl-ions  therefore  throughout  this  work  I  have 
confidercd  as  wholly  in  my  power,  and  have  regu- 
lated them  in  the  bed  manner  I  could.  The  reader 
will  alfo,  I  think,  be  pleafed  to  find  the  place  in 
which  every  fcene  is  fuppofed  to  pafs,  precifcly 
afcertained :  a  fpecies  of  information,  for  which, 
though  it  often  throws  light  on  the  dialogue,  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  ancient  copies,  and  which 'has 
been  too  much  negleded  by  the  modern  editors. 

The  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  which  is 
now  once  more  reftored  to  our  author,  I  originally 
intended  to  have  fubjoined,  with  Titus  Andronicus^ 
to  the  tenth  volume ;  but,  to  preferve  an  equality 
of  fize  in  my  volumes,  have  been  obliged  to  give 
it  a  different  place.  The  hand  of  Shakfpeare  being 
indubitably  found  in  that  piece,  it  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  acceflion;  and  it  is 
of  little  confequence  where  it  appears. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  Titus  Andronicus 
was  not  written  originally  by  Shakfpeare;  about 
feventy  years  after  his  death,  Ravenfcroft  having 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  "  told  by  fome 
anciently  converfant  with  the  ftage,  that  our  poet 
only  gave  fome  mafter-touches  to  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  parts  or  characters. '*  The  very  cu- 
rious papers  lately  difcovered  in  Duhvich  College, 
from  which  large  extrads  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  Hijlory  of  the  Stage,  prove,  what  I  long  fince 
fufpeded,  that  this  play,  and  The  pirjl  Part  of  King 

D  d  2 
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Henry  VI.  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  fccne  when 
Shakfpeare  began  to  write  for  the  ftage;  and  the 
fame  manufcripts  (hew,  that  it  was  then  very  com-i 
mon  for  a  dramatick  poet  to  alter  and  amend  the 
work  of  a  preceding  writer.  The  queftion  there- 
ifore  is  now  decifively  fettled ;  and  undoubtedly  fomc 
additions  were  made  to  both  thefe  pieces  by  Shak- 
fpeare. It  is  obfervable  that  the  fecond  fcene  of 
the  third  a6t  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  not  found  in 
the  quarto  copy  printed  in  1611.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  this  fcene  was  added  by  our 
author;  and  his  hand  may  be  traced  in  the  pre- 
ceding aft,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other  places.'  The 
additions  which  he  made  to  Pericles  arc  much 
more  numerous,  and  therefore  more  ftrongly  entitle 
it  to  a  place  among  the  dramatick  pieces  which  he 
has  adorned  by  his  pen. 

With  refpcdl  to  the  other  contefted  plays.  Sir 
John  Oldcajile^  The  London  Prodigal^  Qc.  which 
have  now  for  near  two  centuries  been  falfely 
afcribed  to  our  author,  the  manufcripts  above 
mentioned  completely  clear  him  from  that  impu- 
tation; and  prove,  that  while  his  great  modefly 
made  him  fet  but  little  value  on  his  own  inimitable 
produftions,  he  could  patiently  endure  to  have  the 
miferable  trafh  of  other  writers  publickly  imputed 
to  him,  without  taking  any  meafure  to  vindicate 
his  fame.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle^  we  find  from  indu- 
bitable evidence,  though  afcribed  in  the  title-page 
to  "  William  Shakfpeare/'  and  printed  in  the  year 
1600,  when  his  fame  was  in  its  meridian,  was  the 
joint-produftion  of  four    other  poets ;    Michael 


7  If  ever  the  account-book  of  Mr.  Hcmingc  ihall  be  difcovcred, 
we  (hall  probably  find  in  it — ••  Paid  to  iVilliam  Sbakjfrare  for 
mending  '7  ittts  Andronicus.*'    Sec  VoL  II.  p.  482. 
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Drayton,  Anthony  Mundy*  Richard  Hathwaye^and 
Robert  Wilfon/ 

In  the  Diflertation  annexed  to  the  three  parts 
of  King  Henry  (be  Sixib^  I  have  difcufTed  at  large 
the  queftion  concerning  their  authenticity;  and 
have  a(]Tgned  my  rcafons  for  thinking  that  the 
Tecond  and  third  of  thofe  plays  were  formed  by 
Shakfpeare  on  two  elder  dramas  now  extant.  Any 
difquifition  therefore  concerning  thefe  controverted 
pieces  is  here  unneceiTary* 

Some  years  ago  I  publifhed  a  Ihort  Eflay  on  the 
economy  and  ufages  of  our  old  theatres.  The 
Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Englifli  Stage,  which 
has  been  formed  on  that  effay,  has  fwelled  to  fuch 
a  {\zt^  in  confequence  of  various  refearches  fmce 
made,  and  a  great  acceflion  of  very  valuable  ma- 
terials, that  it  is  become  almoft  a  new  work.  Of 
thefe  the  moll  important  are  the  curious  papers 
which  have  been  difcovcred  at  Dulwich,  and  the 
very  valuable  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Maftcr  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  and  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  which  have  contributed  to  throw 
much  light  on  our  dramatick  hiftory,  and  fur- 
nithed  fome  Angular  anecdotes  of  the  poets  of  thofc 
times. 

Twelve  years  have  elapfed  fincc  the  EfTay  on  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare 
were  written,  firft  appeared*  A  re-examination  of 
thefe  plays  fince  that  time  has  furnifhed  me  with 
fcveral  particulars  in  confirmation  of  what  I  hac 
formerly  fuggefted  on  this  fubje<ft.  On  a  careful^ 
revifal  of  that  Eflay,  which,  I  hope,  is  improved 
as  well  as  confiderably  enlarged,  I  had  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  obferving  that   I  had  found  reafon  to 

*   Vol-  II.   Jddiiinftt,  p,  4So» 
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attribute  but  two  plays  to  an  era  widely  diftant 
from  that  to  which  they  had  been  originally 
afcribed ;  and  to  make  only  a  minute  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  few  others.  Some  information^ 
however,  which  has  been  obtained  fince  that  Eflay 
was  printed  in  its  prefent  form,  inclines  me  tq 
think  that  one  of  the  two  plays  which  I  allude  to, 
7be  IViniers  Tale^  was  a  ftill  later  production  than 
I  have  fuppofed ;  for  I  have  now  good  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  was  firft  exhibited  in  the  year  1613;^ 
and  that  confequently  it  muft  have  been  one  of  our 
poet's  lateft  works. 

Though  above  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapfed 
fince  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  it  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary, (as  I  obferved  on  a  former  occafion,) 
that  none  of  his  various  editors  (hould  have  at- 
tempted to  feparate  his  genuine  poetical  compo- 
fitions  from  the  fpurious  performances  with  which 
they  have  been  long  intermixed ;  or  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  earlieft  and 
moft  authentick  copies.  Shortly  after  his  death  a 
very  incorrecfl  impreflion  of  his  poems  was  ilTued 
out,  which  in  every  fubfequent  edition,  previous  to 
the  year  1780,  was  implicitly  followed.  They 
have  been  carefully  revifed,  and  with  many  addi- 
tional illuftrations  are  now  a  fecond  time  faithfully 
printed  from  the  original  copies,  excepting  only 
Venus  and  AdoniSy  of  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  firft  impreflion.  The  fecond  edition, 
printed  in  1596,  was  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me  by 
the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  of  whofe  friendly 
and  valuable  correfpondence  I  was  deprived  by  death, 
when  thefe  volumes  were  almoft  ready  to  be  iffued 

9  See  Emendations  and  AdditiofiSy  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  286.  [i.  C 
Mr.  Malone*s  edition.] 

The  paragraph  alluded  to,  in  the  prefent  edition,  will  (land  in 
its  proper  place.    Stebvens. 
I 
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from  the  prcfs.  It  is  painful  to  recoUeft  how  many 
of  (I  had  almoft  faid)  my  coadjutors  have  died 
iince  the  prefent  work  was  begun : — the  elegant 
fcholar,  and  ingenious  writer,  whom  I  have  juft 
mentioned ;  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt:  men, 
from  whofe  approbation  of  my  labours  I  had  pro- 
mifed  myfelf  much  pleafure,  and  whofe  ftamp  could 
give  a  value  and  currency  to  any  work. 

With  the  materials  which  I  have  been  fo  fortu« 
nate  as  to  obtain,  relative  to  our  poet,  his  kindred, 
and  friends,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
have  formed  a  new  Life  of  Shakfpeare,  lefs  meagre 
and  imperfedl  than  that  left  us  by  Mr.  Rowe :  but 
the  information  which  I  have  procured  having 
been  obtained  at  very  different  times,  it  is  necefla- 
rily  difperfed,  partly  in  the  copious  notes  fub- 
joined  to  Rowe's  Life,  and  partly  in  the  Hiftoricai 
Account  of  our  old  actors.  At  fome  future  time 
I  hope  to  weave  the  whole  into  one  uniform  and 
conncded  narrative. 

My  inquiries  having  been  carried  on  almoft  to 
the  very  mon^nt  of  publication,  fome  circum- 
ftanccs  relative  to  our  poet  were  obtained  too  late 
to  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  prefent  work. 
Of  thefe  due  ufc  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  prefaces  of  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  War- 
burton,  I  have  not  retained,  becaufe  they  appeared 
to  me  to  throw  no  light  on  our  author  or  his  works : 
the  room  which  they  would  have  taken  up,  will; 
I  truft,  be  found  occupied  by  more  valuable 
matter. 

As  fome  of  the  preceding  editors  have  juftly 
been  condemned  for  innovation,  fo  perhaps  (for 
of  objections  there  is  no  end,)  I  may  be  cenfurcd 
for  too  itrift  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  copies.  I 
have  conftantly  had  in  view  the  Roman  fentim^nt 

Pd4 
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adopted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  *'  it  is  more  honour- 
able  to  fave  a  citizen  than  to  deftroy  an  enemy," 
and,  like  him,  "  have  been  more  careful  to  pro- 
ted  than  to  attack."  **  I  do  not  wifti  the  reader 
to  forget,  (fays  the  fame  writer,)  that  the  moft 
commodious  (and  he  might  have  added,  the  moft 
forcible  and  elegant,)  is  not  always  the  true  read- 
ing." *  On  this  principle  I  have  uniformly  pro* 
cceded,  having  refolved  never  to  deviate  from  the 
authentick  copies,  merely  becaufe  the  phrafeology 
■was  harfb  or  uncommon.  Many  pafTages,  which 
have  heretofore  been  confidered  as  corrupt,  and 
are  now  fupported  by  the  ufage  of  contemporary 
writers,  fully  prove  the  propriety  of  this  caution.' 

The  rage  for  innovation  till  within  thefc  laft 
thirty  years  was  fo  great,  that  many  words  were 
difmiffed  from  our  poet's  text,  which  in  his  time 
were  current  in  every  mouth.     In  all  the  editions 


»  King  Henry  IV.    Part  II, 

3  Sec  particularly  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Vol.  V.  p.  456  : 

«•  That  many  may  be  meant 

«•  By  the  fool  multitude." 
with  the  note  there. 

We  undoubtedly  (hould  not  now  write — 

««  i^ut,  left  myfclf  h^ guilty  to  felf-wrong, — " 
yet  wc  find  this  phrafe  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Voh  VII.  p.  266. 
Sec  alfo  The  H^inter's  Tale^  Vol.  VII.  p.  204: 

"  . This  your  fon-in- law, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (ijohom  heavens  direfting,) 

"  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.** 
Meafurefor  Meafure,  Vol.  IV.  p.  333  :  '*  —  to  bc  fo  bared f^' 
Coriolanus,  Vol.  XII.  p.  140,  n.  8 : 

"  Which  often,  thus,  correding  thy  ftout  heart,"  &c. 
Hamlet,  Vol.  XV.  p.  37  : 

*«  That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven,"  &c. 
Jsyou  like  it.  Vol.  vf.  p.  54,  n.  5 : 

♦*  My  voice  is  ragged, ." 

Cjmheline,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  235,  n.  5  : 

«*  Whom  heavens,  in  jufticc,  (both  on  her  and  hersj) 

««  Have  laid  moft  heavy  band." 
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fince  that  of  Mr.  Rowe,  in  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IF.  the  word  channel*  has  been  rejedcd, 
and  kennel  fubftituted  in  its  room,  though  the  for- 
mer term  was  commonly  employed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  the  time  of  our  author;  and  the  learned 
Bilhop  of  Worcefter  has  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  in  Cymbeline  the  poet  wrote — not 
JhakeSy  but  Jbuts  or  checks^  '*  all  our  buds  from 
growing ;"  ^  though  the  authenticity  of  the  original 
reading  is  eftabliftied  beyond  all  controverly  by 
two  other  paflages  of  Shakfpeare.  Very  foon,  in- 
deed, after  his  death,  this  rage  for  innovation  feems 
to  have  feized  his  editors ;  for  in  the  year  161 6  an 
edition  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  was  publiflied^ 
which  was  faid  to  be  newly  revifed  and  corre£ledi 
but  in  which,  in  faft,  feveral  arbitrary  changes 
were  made,  and  the  ancient  didlion  rejected  for  one 
fomewhat  more  modern.  Even  in  the  firft  com- 
plete colledion  of  his  plays  publifhed  in  1623, 
fome  changes  were  undoubtedly  made  from  igno- 
rance of  his  meaning  and  phrafeology.  They  had, 
I  fuppofe,  been  made  in  the  playhoufe  copies  after 
his  retirement  from  the  theatre.  Thus  in  Othello^ 
Brabantio  is  made  to  call  to  his  domefticks  to  raife 
"  fome  fpecial  officers  of  mighty*"  inftead  of  **  offi- 
cers of  night  i'*  and  the  phrafe  "  of  all  loves^**  in 
the  fame  play,  not  being  underftood,  ^*  for  lovers 
fake''  was  fubftituted  in  its  room.  So,  in  Hamlet^ 
we  have  ere  ever  for  or  ever^  and  rites  inftead  of 


^  kdi  II.  fc.  i :  *'  •^—  throw  the  quean  in  the  channeL**  In 
that  paflfage,  as  in  manv  others,  I  have  filently  reftored  the  original 
reading,  without  any  obfervation ;  but  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  being 
now  obfolete,  (hould  hav,^  b^n  illullrated  by  a  note.  This  defed» 
liowever,  will  be  found  ^i^fl^edied  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II,  Aft  IL 
10.  II  : 

"  As  if  a  channel  (hould  be  call'd  a  fca." 

<  Hurd's  HoR.  ^th  edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  55. 
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the  more  ancient  word,  crants.  In  King  Lear^  Ad  h 
fc.  i.  the  fubftitotion  of — **  Goes  thy  heart  with 
this?'*  inftead  of—"  Goes  this  with  thy  heart?" 
without  doubt  arofe  from  the  fame  caufe.  In  the 
plays  of  which  we  have  no  quarto  copies,  we  may 
be  fure  that  fimilar  innovations  were  made, 
though  we  have  now  no  certain  means  of  detecting 
them. 

After  what  has  been  proved  concerning  the 
fophiftications  and  corruptions  -of  the  Second 
Folio,  we  cannot  be  furprized  that  when  thefc 
plays  were  re-publifhed  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  begin- 
ning ai  this  century  from  a  later  folio,  in  which 
the  interpolations  of  the  former  were  all  preferved, 
and  many  new  errors  added,  almoft  every  page  of 
his  work  was  disfigured  by  accumulated  corrup- 
tions. In  Mr.  Pope's  edition  our  author  was  not 
lefs  mifreprefented ;  for  though  by  examining  the 
oldeft  copies  he  dete<n:ed  fome  errors,  by  his  nu- 
merous fanciful  alterations  the  poet  was  fo  com- 
pletely modernized,  that  1  am  confident,  had  he 
««  re-vifited  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon,"  he  would 
not  have  underftood  his  own  works.  From  the 
quartos  indeed  a  few  valuable  reftorations  were 
made ;  but  all  the  advantage  that  was  thus  obtained, 
was  outweighed  by  arbitrary  changes,  tranfpofitions, 
and  interpolations. 

The  readers  of  Shakfpeare  being  difgufted  with 
the  liberties  taken  by  Mr.  Pope,  the  fubfequent 
edition  of  Theobald  was  juftly  preferred;  becaufe 
he  profefled  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  copies  more 
ftridily  than  his  competitor,  and  illuftratcd  a  few 
palfages  by  extrafts  from  the  writers  of  our  poet's 
age.  That  his  work  fhould-  at  this  day  be  con- 
fidered  of  any  value,  only  Ihew^  how  long  impref- 
fions  will  remain,  when  they  are  once  made ;  for 
Theobald,  though  not  fo  grej^t  an  innovator  Jis 
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Pope,  was  yet  a  confidcrable  innovator ;  and  hit 
i^dition  being  printed  from  that  of  his  immediate 

frcdeceflbr,  while  a  few  arbitrary  changes  made  by 
^ope  were  detefted,  innumerable  fophifticatidttt 
were  (ilently  adopted.  His  knowledge  of  the  C0ft4 
temporary  authors  was  fo  fcanty^  that  all  the  illuA 
tration  of  that  kind  difperfed  throughout  hi^ 
volumes^  has  been  exceeded  by  the  refearches  which 
have  iince  been  made  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating 
a  iingle  play. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  it  is  only  neceflary  to 
fay,  that  he  adopted  almofl:  all  the  innovations  of 
Pope,  adding  to  them  whatever  caprice  didtated. 

To  him  fucceeded  Dr.  Warburton,  a  critick, 
who  (as  hath  been  faid  of  Salmafius)  feems  to  have 
erected  his  throne  on  a  heap  of  ftones,  that  he 
might  have  them  at  hand  to  throw  at  the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  paffed  by.  His  unbounded  licenctf 
in  fubftituting  his  own  chimerical  conceits  in  th^ 
place  of  the  author's  genuine  text,  has  been  fd 
fully  Ihewn  by  his  revifers,  that  I  fuppofe  no  cri- 
tical reader  will  ever  again  open  his  volumes.  Art 
hundred  ftrappadoes,  according  to  an  Italian  co^ 
mick  writer,  would  not  have  induced  Petrarch, 
were  he  living,  to  fubfcribe  to  the  meaning  which 
certain  commentators  after  his  death  had  by  theijf 
gloffes  extorted  from  his  works.  It  is  a  curioui 
fpeculation  to  confidcr  how  many  thoufand  would 
have  been  requifite  for  this  editor  to  have  inflidtcd 
on  our  great  dramatick  poet  for  the  fame  purpofe* 
The  defence  which  has  been  made  for  Dr.  War- 
burton  on  this  fubjert,  by  fome  of  his  friends,  is 
fingular.  "  He  well  knew,"  it  has  been  faid, 
•*  that  much  the  greater  part  of  his  notes  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  poet  of  whofe  works  he 
undertook  the  revifion,  and  that  he  frequently  im- 
puted to  Shakfpeare  a  meaning  of  which  he  never 
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thought ;  but  the  editor's  great  objcdl  was  to  dif- 
play  his  own  learning,  not  to  illuflrate  his  author^ 
and  this  end  he  obtained ;  for  in  fpite  of  all  the 
clamour  againft  him,  his  work  added  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  fcholar/' — Be  it  fo  then ;  but  let  none  of 
his  admirers  ever  dare  to  unite  his  name  with  that 
of  Shakfpeare ;  and  let  us  at  lead  be  allowed  to 
wonder,  that  the  learned  editor  Ihould  have  had  fo 
little  rcfpedl  for  the  greateft  poet  that  has  appeared 
iince  the  days  of  Homer,  as  to  ufe  a  commentary 
on  his  works  merely  as  "  aftalking^horfe^  under  the 
prefcntation  of  ivbicb  be  might  Jhoot  his  wit** 

At  length  the  talk  of  reviling  thefe  plays  was 
undertaken  by  one,  whofe  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind,  as  they  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterity 
as  the  brighteft  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; and  will  tranfmit  it  without  competition,  if 
we  except  a  great  orator,  philofopher,  and  ftatef- 
man,^  now  living,  whofe  talents  and  virtues  arc 
an  honour  to  human  nature.  In  1765  Dr.  Johnfon's 
edition,  which  had  long  been  impatiently  expe<fled, 
was  given  to  the  publick.  His  admirable  preface, 
(perhaps  the  fineft  compofition  in  our  language,) 
his  happy,  and  in  general  juft,  charafters  of  thefe 
plays,  his  refutation  of  the  falfc  glolfes  of  Theo- 
bald and  Warburton,  and  his  numerous  explica- 
tions of  involved  and  difficult  paflagcs,  are  too 
well  known,  to  be  here  enlarged  upon;  and  there- 
fore I  fhall  only  add,  that  his  vigorous  and  com- 
prchcnfive  undcrftanding  threw  more  light  on  his 
author  than  all  his  predeccflbrs  had  done. 

In  one  obfervation,  however,  concerning  our 
poet,  I  do  not  entirely  concur  with  him,  **  It  is 
not  (he  remarks)  very  grateful  to  conlider  how 

^  The  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke. 
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little  the  fucccflion  of  editors  has  added  to  this 
author's  power  of  pleafing.  He  was  read,  admired^ 
ftudied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
negleift  could  accumulate  upon  him." 

He  certainly  was  read,  admired,  ftudied,  and 
imitated,  at  the  period  mentioned ;  but  furely  not 
in  the  fame  degree  as  at  prefent.  The  fucccflion 
of  editors  has  efFeded  this ;  it  has  made  him  un- 
derftood;  it  has  made  him  popular;  it  has  fliewn 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  reading,  how  much 
fupcrior  he  is  not  only  to  Jonfon  and  Fletcher, 
whom  the  bad  tafte  of  the  laft  age  from  the  time 
of  the  Reftoration  to  the  end  of  the  century  fct 
above  him,  but  to  all  the  dramatick  poets  of  an- 
tiquity: 


•  Jam  monte  potitus. 


**  Ridet  anhdantem  dura  ad  vedigia  turbam." 

Every  author  who  pleafes  muft  furely  pleafc 
more  as  he  is  more  underftood,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakfpeare  is  now  infinitely  better  un- 
derftood than  he  was  in  the  laft  century.  To  fay 
nothing  of  the  people  at  large,  it  is  clear  that 
Dryden  himfelf,  though  a  great  admirer  of  our 
poet,  and  D'Avenant,  though  he  wrote  for  the 
ftagc  in  the  year  1627,  did  not  always  underftand 
him.'     The  very  books  which  are  nccelTary  to  our 


*  **  The  tongue  in  general  is  fo  much  refined  fince  ShaWfpeare's 
time,  that  manv-  of  his  words,  and  more  of  his  phrafes,  2stfcane 
intelligible."  Preface  to  Drydcn's  Troiliu  and  Crejftda.  The  va- 
rious changes  made  by  Dryden  in  particular  palTages  in  chat  play, 
and  by  him  and  D'Avenant  in  The  Tempeji,  prove  decifively  chat 
they  frequently  did  noC  underfland  our  poet's  language. 

In  his  defence  of  the  Epilogue  to  ^J'he  Conqueft  of  Granada^ 
Dryden  arraigns  Ben  Jonfon  for  ufmg  the  perfonal,  inftead  of  the 
neutral,  pronoun,  and  nnfeard  for  unafraid: 
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author's  illuftration,  were  of  fo  little  account  irt 
their  time,  that  whkt  now  we  can  fcarce  procure 
at  any  price,  was  then  the  furniture  of  the  nurfcry 
or  ilall.*    In  fifty  years  after  our  poet's  deaths 

"  Thotigh  heaven  fliould  fpeak  with  all  JIfis  wtath  at  once* 
*'  We  (hould  ftand  upright,  and  Uft/ear'd*" 
'*  His  (fays  he)  is  ill  fyntax  with  beaver,  and  by  tmfirar'd  he 
means  unafraii\   words  of  a  quite  contrary   fignificauon* — He 
perpetually  ufes  fom  for  zotes^  which  is  an  afiedied  error  in  hioif 
to  introduce  Latin  by  the  Tofs  of  the  Englifh  idiom." 

Now  his  for  its,  however  ill  the  fyntax  may  be,  was  the  codimon 
language  of  the  time ;  and  to  fear,  in  the  fenfe  of  to  terrify,  ia 
found  not  only  in  all  the  poets,  but  in  every  didionary  of  that 
age.  With  refpjed  to  ports,  Shakfpeare  who  will  not  be  fufpedted 
of  aficAing  Latinifms,  frequently  employs  that  word  in  the  fame 
(enfe  as  Jonfon  has  done,  and  as  probaoly  the  whole  kingdom  did ) 
for  the  word  is  ftill  fo  ufed  in  Scotland. 

D'Avenant's  alteration  of  Macbeth,  and  Meafure  for  Meafure, 
furniOi  many  proofs  of  the  fame  kind.  In  The  Law  agaitifi  Lovers^ 
which  he  formed  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  Meafure  fir 
Meafure,  are  thefe  lines : 

•*  ■  nor  do  I  think, 

*«  The  prince  has  true  difcretion  who  afie^  it." 
The  fkiiraee  imitated  is  in  Meafure  for  Meafure : 
**  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  oxfafe  difcretion, 
"  That  does  affed  it." 
If  our  poet's  language  had  been  well  underftood,  the  epithet 
fafe  would  not  have  been  rejcd^ed.     See  Othdlo  : 

*'  My  blood  begins  my  fafr  guides  to  rule ; 
"  And  paffion,  naving  my  IxS  judgment  collicd,"  &c» 
So  alfo  Edgar,  in  King  Lear: 

«*  The  faferfen/e  will  ne'er  accommodate 
"  His  matter  thus." 
■  The  price  of  books  at  different  periods  may  fervc  in  foroe 
meafure  to  afcertain  the  tafte  and  particular  fludy  of  the  age.     At 
the  fale  of  Dr.  Francis  Bernard's  library  in  1698,  the  following 
books  were  fold  at  the  annexed  prices  : 

FOLIO. 
Gower  de  Confeflione  Amantis.        -         •  -026 

Now  fold  for  two  guineas. 
Caxton's  Recueyll  of  the  hiftories  of  Troy,  1 502.        050 
'■  Chronicle  of  England.        -         -         -040 
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Dryden  mentions  that  he  was  then  become  **  a 
little  obfolete.'*  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  Lord  Shaftefbury  complains  of  his  "  rude 
unpoli/hed  Jiile^and  bis  astiqjj  ated  phra/e  and  witi' 
and  not  long  afterwards  Gildon  informs  us  that  he 
had  been  rejeftcd  from  fome  modem  collediions  of 
poetry  on  account  of  his  obfolete  language.  Whence 
could  thefe  reprefentations  have  proceeded,  but 
becaufe  our  poet,  not  being  diligently  ftudied,  not 
being  compared  with  the  contemporary  writers^ 
was  not  underftood  ?  If  he  had  been  *'  read,  ad- 
mired, ftudied,  and  imitated,"  in  the  fame  degree 
as  he  is  now,  the  enthufiafm  of  fome  one  or  other 
of  his  admirers  in  the  laft  age  would  have  induced 
him  to  make  fome  enquiries  concerning  the  hiftory 
of  his  theatrical  career,  and  the  anecdotes  of  his 
private  life.  But  no  fuch  perfon  was  found ;  no 
anxiety  in  the  publick  fought  out  any  particulars 
concerning  him  after  the  Reftoration,  (if  wc  except 
the,few  which  were  coUedled  by  Mr.  Aubrey,)  though 
at  that  time  the  hiftory  of  his  life  muft  have  been 

Hairs  Chronicle.  -         -         -        -        -         -  064 

Grafton's  Chronicle.  -         -         -        -         -  0610 

Holinnied's  Chronicle.  1587.     -        -        -        -  i  10    6 

This  book  is  now  frequently  fold  for  ten  guineas. 

Q^U  A  R  T  O. 

Turberville  on  hawking  and  hunting.         -         -        o    o    (J 
Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies.  -  -004 

Puttenham's  Art  of  EngUlh  Poefie.        -  •  004 

This  book  is  now  ufually  fold  for  a  guinea. 
Powell's  Hiftory  of  Wales.        -        -        -        «        015 
Painter's  fecond  tome  of  the  Palace  of  Pleafure.  004 

The  two  volumes  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure  are  now 
ufually  fold  for  three  guineas. 

OCTAVO. 
Metamorphoiis  of  Ajax,  by  Sir  John  Harrington.         o    04 
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known  to  many;  for  his  fifter  Joan  Hart,  wha 
muft  have  known  much  of  his  early  years,  did  not 
die  till  1646:  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall, 
lived  till  1649;  ^^^  his  fecond  daughter,  Judith, 
was  living  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  1662.  His  grand-daughter.  Lady 
Barnard,  did  not  die  till  1670.  Mr.  Thomas 
Combe,  to  whom  Shakfpeare  bequeathed  his  fword, 
furvived  our  poet  above  forty  years,  having  died 
at  Stratford  in  1657.  His  elder  brother  William 
Combe  lived  till  1667.  Sir  Richard  Bifhop,  who 
was  born  in  1585,  lived  at  Bridgetown  near  Strat- 
ford till  1672;  and  his  fon  Sir  William  Bifhop, 
who  was  born  in  1626,  died  there  in  1700. 
From  all  thefe  perfons  without  doubt  many  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  Shakfpeare  might  have  been 
obtained ;  but  that  was  an  age  as  deficient  in  li- 
terary curiofity  as  in  tafte. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  century  after  our  poet's 
death,  five  editions  only  of  his  plays  were  pub- 
lifhed;  which  probably  confifted  of  not  more  than 
three  thoufand  copies.  During  the  fame  period 
three  editions  of  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  and  four 
of  thofe  of  Jonfon,  had  appeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  year  17 16  to  the  prefent  time,  that 
is,  in  feventy-four  years,  but  t>Vo  editions  of  the 
former  writer,  and  one  of  the  latter,  have  been 
iflued  from  the  prefs ;  while  above  thirty  thoufand 
copies  of  Shakfpeare  have  been  difpcrfed  through 
England.'^     That  nearly  as  many  editions  of  the 


9  Notwiihlhnding  our  high  admiration  of  Shakfpeare,  we  arc 
yet  without  a  fplendid  edition  of  his  works,  with  the  illuftrations 
which  the  united  efforts  of  various  commentators  have  contributed ; 
while  in  other  countries  the  moft  brilliant  decorations  have  been 
laviihed  on  their  dillinguilhcd  poets.  The  editions  of  Pope  and 
Hanmer,  may,  with  almofl  as  much  propriety,  be  called  their 
works,  as  thofe  of  Shakfpeare ;  axid  therefore  can  have  no  claim  to 
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works  of  Jonfon  asof  Shakfpearefliould  have  been 
demanded  in  the  laft  century,  will  not  appear  fur- 
prifing,  when  we  recoiled:  what  Dryden  has  related 
foon  after  the  Reftoration :  that  *'  others  were  then 
generally  preferred  before  him."  *  By  others  Jonfon 

be  admitted  into  any  elegant  library-.  Nor  will  the  promifed  edi- 
tion, with  engravings,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell^ 
remedy  this  deleft,  for  it  is  not  to  be  accompanied  with  notes. 
At  fome  future,  and  no  very  didant,  time,  I  mean  to  furnifh  the 
publick  with  an  elegant  edition  in  quarto,  (wi  hout  engravings,) 
in  which  the  text  of  the  prefent  edition  (hall  be  followed,  with  the 
illuftrations  fubjoined  in  the  fame  page. 

*  In  the  year  1642,  whether  from  fome  capricious  vkiflitudc  in 
the  publick  tafte,  or  from  a  general  inattention  to  the  drama,  we 
find  Shirlq''  complaining  that  few  came  to  fee  our  author's  per- 
formances : 

"  You  fee 

•*  What  audience  we  have  :  ivhat  company 
**  To  Sbakjpeare  comes  f  whofe  mirth  did  once  beguile 
•*  Dull  hours,  and  bulkin'd  made  even  forrow  fmile; 
•*  So  lovely  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  (ay 
"  They  could  endure  the  bleeding  a  whole  day  ; 
*'  He  has  hut  few  friends  lately** 

Prologue  to  The  Sifteru 
*'  Shakfpc.irc  ro  thee  was  dull,  whofe  bed  jeft  lies 
**  I'th'  lady's  qucilions,  and  the  fool's  replies; 
"  Old  fafhion'd  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town, 
**  In  trunk-hofe,  which  our  fathers  call'd  the  clown ; 
"  Whofe  wit  our  nicer  limes  would  obfcencncfs  call, 
**  And  which  made  bawdry  pafs  for  comical. 
**  Nature  was  all  his  art ;  thy  vein  was  free 
•'  As  his,  but  without  his  fcurrility." 

Verfes  on  Fletcher,  by  William  Cart^vright,  \6\']m 
After  the  Reftoration,  on  the  revival  of  the  theatres,  the  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  efteemed  fo  much  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  our  author,  that  we  are  told  by  Dryden,  "  two  of  their  pieces 
were  afted  through  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakfpeare's.'*  If  his 
teftimony  needed  any  corroboration,  the  following  verfes  would 
afford  it : 

"  In  our  old  plays,  the  humour,  love,  and  paflion, 
*•  Like  doublet,  hufc,  nnd  cloak,  are  out  of  fafliion ; 
**  That  which  the  world  call'd  wit  in  Shakfpearc's  age, 
**  Is  laugh'd  at,  as  improper  for  our  ftagc." 

Prologue  to  Shirley's  Lov<  Tricks^  1 667. 

Vol.  I.  £  e 
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and  Fletcher  were  mcant^  To  attempt  to  ihcw  to 
the  readers  of  the  piefcnt  day  the  abfurditj  of 
fiidi  a  preff^rare,  vould  be  an  infulc  to  their  un-. 
dcffta?yijrj:<,  Wben  we  endeavour  to  trace  any 
diiz^  llkt  2  crotind  ±r  rhii  prepofterous  ufte,  wc 
arc  icvi  c:  FTrrihcr's  ej^iy  xrA  Jonfon's  learmimg. 
Of  hc-sr  Iizljc  uic  his  learning  was  to  him,  an 
Mgessacc*  writer  of  oar  own  time  has  (hewn 
«irit  rSai  T^gocr  and  animarioa  for  which  he  was 
:^cd.  "  Jonfon,  in  the  ferious  drama,  is 
irii  211  imitator,  as  Sbakfpeare  is  an  original. 
He  wxi  very  learned,  as  Samp(bn  was  very  ftrong, 
CD  h^  own  hurc  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy^ 
be  pclled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and 
btnrled  hizrielf  under  it.  We  fee  nothing  of  Jonfon, 
i::deed  of  his  admired  (but  alfo  murdered) 


••  At  every  fhop,  vfcik  Sbafff  tortus  lofty  ftik 
■•  Neglected  li«,  to  mice  and  wcnns  a  fpoil, 
-'^  QtIi  jn  the  bjck,  jafi  fmcking  from  the  prds, 

•  *  Tbe  J  r c :;:.. rl je  it. *  .v  a  y  c  j  D' U  r fey 's  HmJiirat, 

'*  Crcwi's  M-i  x',  b.uzvi  up  with  Settle's  choiceft  laboars, 
"  A::ii  p r.:2:ilc>  feme  Lev/  ed-v  of  Babor's." 

'bATi&E»  pabliihcdin  i68o» 
"  ■       igaki:  ell  as  v^  ell  as  new  lo  rage, 
••  Is  the  pvx"ji::ir  frenzy  of  thL  a^-c. 
••  SLikAxair  cull  icwn,  ar.d  ycu  muft  praife  no  more, 
••  S.^i:  l\:f<iemosa,  nor  the  jealous  Moor  : 
••  ^cjkffVare,  wh«fe  fruitful  genius,  happy  wit, 
»•  Wia  frain'd  and  nnilh'd  at  a  lucky  hit, 
••  Tho  j:f  uTc  of  nature,  and  the  Ihame  of  fchools, 
••  tV'xn  ts^  c:cj:o,  dwd  not  to  leirn  Irom,  mles, 
••  Mud  pledie  r.o  more  :  his  baftards  now  deride 

•  *  '  1'  he  ir  fi  I  he  r  '5  nakednef^  they  c  ught  to  hide.  *' 

Prologue  by  ^ir  Cluirlcs  Medley,  to  the  fVary  Widtn^t^ 

To  the  hcnoiit  oi  .Margaret  Du.hefs  of  Xcwcaftle  be  it  remcm. 
h^Kd,  that  hv^vve\cr  tu:u?dliek  in  other  refpeets,  (he  had  taftc 
CiK'C^h  to  Iv  fvllv  icnlible  oi  our  poet's  nicrit,  and  was  one  of  the 
iiil  nho  liter  the  Relloration  rubliihcd  a  very  high  eulogy  on 
rik    Sx  her  ^uirfii  i>/.vr/,  folio,  1664,  p.  244. 
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ancients ;  for  what  fhone  in  the  hiflorian  is  a  cloud 
on  the  poet,  and  Catiline  might  have  been  a  good 
play,  if  Salluft  had  never  written. 

*'  Who  knows  whether  Shakfpeare  might  not 
have  thought  lefs,  if  he  had  read  more?  Who 
knows  if  he  might  not  have  laboured  under  the 
load  of  Jonfon's  learning,  as  Enceladus  under 
^tna  ?  His  mighty  genius,  indeed,  through  the 
moft  mountainous  oppreflion  would  have  breathed 
out  fome  of  his  inextinguifhable  fire ;  yet  poflibly 
he  might  not  have  rifen  up  into  that  giant,  that 
much  more  than  common  man,  at  which  we  now 
gaze  with  amazement  and  delight.  Perhaps  h.e 
was  as  learned  as  his  dramatick  province  required; 
for  whatever  other  learning  he  wanted,  he  was 
mafter  of  two  books  unknown  to  many  of  the  pro- 
foundly read,  though  books  which  the  laft  con- 
flagration alone  can  deftroy ;  the  book  of  nature, 
and  that  of  man.'*  ^ 

To  this  and  the  other  encomiums  on  our  great 
poet  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages, 
I  {hall  not  attempt  to  make  any  addition.  He 
has  juftly  obferved,  that 

"  To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

•*  To  tnrow  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

"  To  fmooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

**  Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

**  To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garniih, 

"  Is  wafteful  and  ridiculous  excefs." 

Let  me,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark,  that. 
befide  all  his  other  tranfcendent  merits,  he  was 
the  great  refiner  and  polilher  of  our  language* 
His  compound  epithets,  his  bold  metaphors,  the 

'  Conjtilura  on  Original  Compofimn^  by  Dr»  Edward  Young. 

£  e  2 
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energy  of  his  expreflions,  the  harmony  of  hi* 
numbers,  all  thefe  render  the  language  of  Shak- 
fpeare  one  of  his  principal  beauties.  Unfortunately 
none  of  his  letters,  or  other  profe  compofitions^ 
not  in  a  dramatic k  form,  have  reached  pofterity ; 
but  if  any  of  them  ever  fhall  be  difcovered,  they 
will,  I  am  confident,  exhibit  the  fam&  perfpicuity, 
the  fame  cadence,  the  fame  elegance  and  vigour, 
which  we  find  in  his  plays.  "  Words  and  phrafes," 
lays  Dryden,  "  muft  of  neceffity  receive  a  change 
in  fucceeding  ages;  but  it  is  almoft  a  miracle,  that 
much  of  his  language  remains  fo  pure;  and  that 
he  who  began  dramatic k  poetry  amongft  us,  un- 
taught by  any,  and,  as  Ben  Jonfon  tells  us,  without 
learning,  (hould  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius 
perform  fo  much,  that  in  a  manner  he  has  left  no 
praife  for  any  who  come  afi:er  him.'* 

In  thcfe  prefatory  obfcrvations  my  principal 
object  was,  to  afccrtain  the  true  ftate  and  refpedtivc 
value  of  the  ancient  copies,  and  to  mark  out  the 
courfe  which  has  been  purfucd  in  the  edition  now 
oitercd  to  the  publick.  It  only  remains,  that  I 
Ihould  return  my  very  fincere  acknowledgments  to 
thofe  gentlemen,  to  whofc  good  offices  I  have  been 
indebted  in  the  progrcfs  of  my  work.  My  thanks 
are  particularly  due  to  Francis  Ingram,  of  Ribbis- 
ford  in  Worceftcrfhirc,  Efq.  for  the  very  valuable 
Oflicc-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  feveral 
other  curious  papers,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
that  gentleman;  to  Pcnn  Aflicton  Curzon,  Efq.  for 
the  ufc  of  the  very  rare  copy  of  King  Richard  III. 
printed  in  1597;  to  the  Matter,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  librarian,  of  Duhvich  College,  for  the 
Manufcripts  relative  to  oneof  our  ancient  thearres, 
which  they  obligingly  tranfmittcd  to  me;  to  John 
Kipling,  Efq.  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  Chancery,  who 
in  the  mod  liberal  manner  diredcd  every  fcarch  to 
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be  made  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  that  I  fhould 
require,  with  a  view  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  our 
poet's  life;  and  to  Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  regifter  of 
thediocefeof  Worcefter,  who  with  equal  liberality, 
at  my  requeft,  made  many  learches  in  his  office  for 
the  wills  of  various  perfons.  I  am  alfo  in  a  par« 
ticular  manner  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  and  atten* 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  vicar  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  who  mod  obligingly  made  every 
inquiry  in  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  which 
I  fuggeftcd  as  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  Life 
of  Shakfpeare. 

I  deliver  my  book  to  the  world  not  without 
anxiety ;  confcious,  however,  that  I  have  ftrenuoufly 
endeavoured  to  render  it  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publick.  If  the  refearches  which  have 
been  made  for  the  illuftration  of  our  poet's  works, 
and  for  the  diflertations  which  accompany  the 
prefent  edition,  fhall  afford  as  much  entertainment 
to  others,  as  I  have  derived  from  them,  I  (hall 
confider  the  time  expended  on  it  as  well  employed. 
Of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  I  tread,  I  am 
fully  fenfible.  "  Multa  funt  in  his  (ludiis  (to 
ufc  the  words  of  a  venerable  fellow-labourer*  in 
the  mines  of  Antiquity)  cineri  Juppofita  dolofo. 
Errata  poflint  efle  multa  a  memoria.  Quis  enim 
in  memoriae  thefauro  omnia  limul  fie  compledlatur, 
ut  pro  arbitratu  fuo  poflit  expromere?  Errata 
poflint  elTe  plura  ab  imperitia.  Quis  enim  tarn 
peritus,  ut  in  caeco  hoc  antiquitatis  mari,  cum 
tempore  colludlatus,  fcopulis  non  allidatur?  Haec 
tamen  a  te,  humaniflime  ledor,  tua  humanitas, 
mea  induftria,  patriae  charitas,  et  Shakspeari  dig- 
nitas,  mihi  exorent,  ut  quid  mei  fit  judicii,  fine 

*  Camden. 

E  c  3 
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aliorum  praejudicio  libere  proferam;  ut  eadem  via 
dua  alii  in  his  fludiis  folent^  infiftam ;  et  ut  erratls^ 
n  ego  agnofcam,  tu  ignofcas.**  Thofc  who  are 
the  warmed  admirers  of  our  great  poet,  and  mod 
converfant  with  .  his  writings,  bed  know  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fuch  a  work,  and  will  be  moft  ready  to 
pardon  its  defeds ;  remembering,  that  in  all  arduous 
undertakings  it  is  eafier  to  conceive  than  to  ac- 
complifh  J  that ''  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  exe- 
cution confined;  that  the  defire  is  boundlefs,  and 
the  ad  a  Have  to  limit/'     Ma  lone. 

Qaeen-Anne-Streety  Eaft, 
0£U>ber25«  1790. 


EXTRACTS    OF   ENTRIES 


ON       THE 

Books  of  the  Stationers*  Company. 

A  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners on  the  4th  of  May,  1556,  (third  and 
fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,)  and  was  confirmed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560. 

The  firH:  volume  of  thefe  Entries  has  been  either 
loft  or  deftroyed,  as  the  earlieft  now  to  be  found  is 

N.  B.  The  terms  book  and  ballad  were  anciently  ufed  to  fignify 
dramatick  works,  as  well  as  any  other  forms  of  compofition ;  while 
tra^tjj  and  comedy  were  titles  very  often  bellowed  on  novels  of  the 
ferious  and  the  lighter  kind.    St e even 8. 
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lettered  B.*    The  hall  was  burnt  down  in  the  fire 
of  London.    The  entries  begin  July  17,  1576. 

1562. 
[fReceyvd  of  M.  Tottle  for  his  licenfe  for 
pryntinge  of  the  tragical!  Hiftory 
of  the  Romeus  and  Julictt  with 
Sonnettes.  A.  fol.  86.  a.]  • 

Again,  Feb.  18,  1582.  Vol.  B. 

M.  Tottell.]  Romeo  and  Juletta.'  p.  193 

Again,  Aug.  5,  1596, — as  a  newe  ballet ^  for 

Edward  White.  C.  p.  ix.b. 

April  3,  1592. 
Edw.  White.]  The  tragedie  of  Arden  of 

Fevcrfham  and  Black  Will.'  286 

April  18,  1593. 
Rich.  Field.]  A  booke  entitled  Venus  and 

Adonis.**  297  b. 

^  Since  this  was  written,  the  firft  volume,  marked  A,  has  been 
found.     Ma  LONE. 

*  This  article,  within  crotchets,  is  from  Vol.  I.  which  (as 
Mr.  Malone obferves)  has  fince  been  difcovered.     Steivens. 

'  This  and  the  foregoing  arc  perhaps  the  original  work  on  which 
Shakfpeare  founded  his  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.     Steevbns. 

*  This  play  was  reprinted  in  1770  at  Fevedham,  with  a  preface 
attributing  it  to  Shakfpeare.  The  colle^ion  of  parallel  paflkges 
which  the  editor  has  brought  forward  to  judify  his  fuppofition,  is 
fuch  as  win  make  the  reader  fmile.    The  following  b  a  fpecimen  2 

Arden  of  Fenjerjbam^  p.  74 : 

**  Fling  down  Endimlon,  and  fnatch  him  up.** 
Merchant  of  Venice^  Aft  V.  fc.  i : 

**  Peace,  ho!   tlie  moon  flecps  with  Endymioiu'* 
Arden  of  l?e*verjham^  p.  87  : 

*'  Let  my  death  make  amends  for  all  my  fin." 
Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii : 

•'  Death  is  the  faireft  cover  for  her  fliarac.*'    Steevihs* 
'  The  laft  ftanza  of  a  poem  entitled  Mirrha  the  Mother  of  Adonis  ; 
or  Lnftes  Prodtgies^  by  WtHiam  Barkfted^  1607,  has  the  foUowiof 
praife  of  Shakfpeare's  Vtwis  and  Admut : 

E  e  4 
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Afterwards  entered  by 


Harrifon,  fen.  June  23,  1594 :  by 
W.  Leake,  June  23,  1596:  by 
W.  Barrett,  Feb.  i6,  16 16:  and 
by  John  Parker,  March  8,  1619. 

oa.  19, 1593. 

Symon  Waterfon.]    A  booke  entitled  the 

Tragedie  of  Cleopatra.'  301  b. 

Feb.  6,  1593. 
John  Danter.]  A  booke  entitled  a  noble 
Roman  Hiftory  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus.  304  b. 

Entered  alfo  unto  him  by  war- 
rant from  Mr.  Woodcock,  the 
ballad  thereof. 

March  12,  1593. 
Tho.  Millington.]  A  booke  entituled  the 
Firft  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
twoo  famous  Houfes  of  Yorke  and 
Lancafter,  with  the  Deathe  of  the 
good  Duke  Humphrie,  and  the 
Banifliment  and  Deathe  of  the 
Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  tragical 

•*  But  ftay,  my  mufe,  in  thy  own  confines  kcc|^, 

'•  And  wage  not  warre  with  (o  deere-lov'd  a  neighbor; 
•*  But,  having  fung  thy  day  fong,  reft  and  flecpc, 
"  Preferve  thy  imall  fame  and  his  greater  favor. 
•*  His  fong  was  worthie  merit,  (Shakfi)earc  hee) 
"  Sung  the  faire  bloffome,  thou  the  withered  tree : 
**  Laurel  is  due  to  him;  his  art  and  wit 
**  Hath  purchased  it ;  cypres  thy  brow  will  fit." 

Steevens. 
♦  I  fuppofe  this  to  be  Daniel's  tragedy  of  Cleopatra.    Simon 
Waterfon  was  one  of  the  printers  of  his  other  works. 

Steevens. 

Daniel's  Cleopatra  was  publifhed  by  Waterfon  in  1 594;  this  entry 
therefore  undoubtedly  related  to  it.    Malone. 
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Ende  of  the  proude  Cardinall  of 
Winchefter,  with  the  notable  Re- 
bellion of  Jacke  Cade,  and  the 
Duke  of  Yorke's  firft  Claime  unto 
the  Crown.  305  b. 

May  2,  1594. 
Peter  Shorte.]  A  pleafaunt  conceyted  hyll 
torie  called   the  Tayminge  of  a 
Shrowe.*  306  b. 

May  9,  1594. 
Mr.  Harrifon  Sen.]  A  booke  entitled  the 

Ravyfliment  of  Lucrece.  306  b. 

May  12,  1594. 
Tho.  Strode.]  A  booke  entitled  the  famous 
Vidories  of  Henry  the  Fift,  con- 
taining the  honorable  Battell  of 
Agincourt.^  306  b. 

May  14,  1594. 
Edw.  White.]  A  booke  entituled  the  famous 
Chronicle  Hiftorie  of  Lcire  King 
of  England  and  his  three  Daugh- 
ters.'* 307 


*  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  play  that  furnilhed  Shakfpeare  with  the 
materials  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  into  another  with  the  fame 
title.    Steevens. 

3  This  might  have  been  the  "very  diJpUafing  play  mentioned  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  IF.    Steevens. 

The  carlieft  edition  of  this  play  now  known  to  be  extant,  wai 
printed  in  1598.  Of  that  edition  I  have  a  copy.  This  piece  fur- 
nilhed Shakfpeare  with  the  outline  of  the  two  parts  of  K.  Henry  IV* 
as  well  as  with  that  of  King  Henry  V*     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

4  I  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  play  on  the  fame  fubjcd  as  that  of  oar 
author^  bat  written  before  it.    Stbsvbns. 
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May  22,  1594. 
Edw.  White.]  A  booke  intituled  a  Winter 

Nyghts  Paftimc*  307  b, 

^  June  19,  1594. 

Tho.  Creede.]  An  enterlude  entitled  the 
Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third, 
wherein  is  ftiown  the  Death  of 
Edward  the  Fourthe,  with  the 
Smotheringe  of  the  twoo  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  with  the  lament* 
able  End  of  Shore's  Wife,  and 
the  Contention  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Lancafter  and  York.^  309  b. 

July  20,  1594. 
Tho.  Creede.]    The  lamentable  Tragedie 
of  Locrine,  the  elded  Son  of  K. 
Brutus,  difcourfinge  the  Warres 
of  the  Britains,  &c,  310  b. 

Vol.  C. 
Before  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are 
placed  two  leaves  containing  irregular  en- 
tries, prohibitions,  notes,  &c.  Among  thefe 
are  the  following. 

Aug.  4th. 
As  You  like  it,  a  book.  ^ 

Henry  the  Fift,  a  book.'  I  .    .     n^z^A 

-~-  -  --  --  -  ^^-  aboutj  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^- 


Comedy  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing. 


'  Query,  if  the  Winter* s  Tale.     St E evens. 

^  This  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  Shakfpcare,  as  the  death 
of  Jane  Shore  makes  no  part  of  his  drama.     St e evens. 

^  Probably  the  play  before  that  of  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

Surely  this  muft  have  been  Shakfpearc's  Hefiry  V.  which,  as  well 
M  MtKh  Ado  about  Noibimgt  was  printed  in  1 600,  when  this  entry 
appears  to  have  been  made.  See  the  Eflay  on  the  chronological  order 
of  Shakfpearc's  plays  $  article,  Asjou  like  it.    Maloiii, 
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The  dates  fcatteied  over  thefe  pages  arc 
from  1596  to  1615. 

Dec.  I,  1595. 
Cuthbert  Burby.]    A  booke  entituled  Ed- 
ward the    Third   and  the  Black 
Prince,   their  warres  with  King 
John  of  France.*  6 

Aug.  5,  1596. 
Edw.  White.]  A  new  ballad  of  Romeo  and 

Juliett.^  12  b* 

Aug.  IS,  1597.      . 
Rich.  Jones.]  Two  ballads,  being  the  firft 
and  fecond  parts  of  the  Widowe 
of  Watling-ftreet.*  42  b. 

Aug.  29,  1597. 
Andrew  Wife.]    The  tragedye  of  Richard 

the  Seconde.  23 

061.  20i  1597. 
Andrew  Wife.]  The  tragedie  of  King  Ri- 
chard the  Third,  with  the  Deathe 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  25 

Feb.  25,   1597. 
Andrew  Wife.]  A  booke  entitled  the  Hif- 
torie  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  with 
his  Battle  at  Shrewfbury  againft 


*  This  is  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare  by  the  compilers  of  ancient 

catalogues.     S  tee  v  ens. 

9  Qner)^  if  Shakfpcare's  play,  the  fiift  edidon  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1597.     Stbevens. 

*  Perhaps  the  fongs  on  which  the  play  with  the  fame  title  was 
founded.  It  may,  however,  be  the  play  itfelf.  It  was  not  iin« 
common  to  divide  one  dramatick piece,  though  deiigned  for  a  finele 
exhibition,  into  two  parts*  See  the  Kiftg  J^  before  that  of  Shak« 
fpeare.    Stsbvbks. 
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Henry  Hottfpurrc  of  the  North, 
with  the  conceiptcd  Mirth  of  Sir 
John  FalftofF.  3  f 

July  22,  1598. 
James  Roberts.]  A  booke  of  theMerchaunt 
of  Venyfe,  otherwife  called  the 
Jewe  of  Venyfe.  Provided  that  it 
be  not  prynted  by  the  faid  James 
Roberts  or  any  other  whatfoever, 
without  leave  firft  had  from  the 
ryght  honourable  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlen.  39  b. 

Aug.  4,  1600. 
Tho.  Pavyer.J  Firft  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle 
Lord  Cobham. 

Item^  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  Lord 
Cobham,  with  his  Martyrdom^  62 

Aug.  14,  1600. 
Tho.  Pavyer.l  The  Hiftorye  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  with   the  Battel   of  Agin- 
court,  &c.  63 

Aug.  23,  1600. 
And.  Wife,  and  Wm.  Afpley.J  Much  Ado 

about  Nothing.  63  b. 

Second  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the 
Humours  of  Sir  John  FalftafF, 
written  by  Mr.  Shakespere.  ibid. 

0<a.  8,  1600. 
Tho.  Fiftier.]  A  booke  called  a  Midfomer 

Nyghte  Drcame.  65  b. 
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Oft.  28,  1600. 
Tho.  Heyes.J   A  booke  called  the  Book  of 

the  Merchaunt  of  Venyce.  66 

Jan.  18,  1 601. 

John  Bufby.]  An  excellent  and  pleafaunt 
conceited  comedie  of  Sir  John 
Faulftoff  and  the  Merry  Wyves  of 
Windfore.  78 

Arth.  Johnfon.]  The  preceding  entered  as 

afligned  to  him  from  John  Bufby.     ibid. 

April  19,  1602. 
Tho.  Pavyer.]  A  booke  called  Titus  Andro- 

nicus.  Sob. 

July  26,  1602. 
James  Roberts.3  A  booke  called  the  Re- 
venge of  Hamlett  prince  of  Den- 
marke,  as  it  was  lately  adled  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  fer- 
vants.  84  b. 

Aug.  I  r,  1602. 
Wm.  Cotton.]    A  booke  called  the  Lyfe 
and  Death  of  the  Lord  Cromwell, 
as  yt  was  lately  adlcd  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlcyne  his  fervantes.  85  b. 

Feb.  7,  1602. 
Mr.  Roberts.]  The  booke  of  Troilus  and 
Crcflida,  as  it  is  afted  by  my  Lo. 
Chamberlcn's  men.  91b* 

June  25,  1603. 
Matt.  Law.]  Richard  3.  ^ 

Richard  2.  ^all  kings. 

Henry  4.  i  ft.  Part.  J  9S 

Feb.  12,  1 604. 
Nath.  Butter.]  That  he  get  good  allowance 


11'* 
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loi  I  he  Entcrludc  of  Heniy  8, 
lie  fore  he  begin  to  print  it;  and 
iluM\  procure  the  warden's  hand  to 
M  tor  the  entrance  of  yt,  he  is  to 
have  the  fame  for  his  copy.'  120 

MiT  8, 1605. 
S\mvM\  Sufford-T  A  bboke  called  the  tragi- 
call  Hi::c?ric  of  King  Leir  and  his 
thr«  Diughtcrsj  as  it  was  lately 

lohnWr:c^c/  3v  iiHgnmcnt  from  Simon 
<cLfuni  ifld  comcnt  of  Mr.  Leake, 
^  rseicii  Hiitery  of  King  Lear, 
^-.  jiGviiicd  that  Simon  Stafford 
^:\ivc  the  printing  of  this 
jBtfi.-  ibid 

Juir  3, 1605. 
Ts     'tv.f.^  ^  )»ibd  of  a  lamentable 
' '        viu-Jer  JoK  i'^  Yorkfhire,  by  a 
•C'lL.  -J^^'^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  owne  Chil- 
.x-'f.  -^^^  wounding  his  Wife  and 

H^i<,     -XC.  126 

Jan  22,  1606. 
,         xomeo  and  Juliett. 
^*""    '  *    ;^>-,^-i  Labour  Loft. 

Tiitiing  of  a  Shrewe.  147 

Aug.  6,  1607. 
^^     ^  Svkc  called  the  Comedie 
o:*         '  .flc  VUrican  Widowe.  157  b. 

^  ;:tddtfJ>  Wlvn  you  fee  me  you  knoiv  me,  or  the 
■*•  '*''*'««i*  -/  ^'"i  ^^'"'''^  ^^'^  %^'^  &c.  by  Samuel 
— ■ '  ^- V  iuttcr,  1605;.     Malone. 


^^^^^        ^^i,^  before  that  of  Shakfpcarc.    Steevsns. 
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Aug.  6,  1607. 
Tho.  Thorpe.]  A  comedy  called  What  you 

WiU.^  ibid. 

Oft.  22,  1607. 
Arth.  Johnfon.]  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton.' ^59  l^* 

Nov.  19,  1607. 
John  Smythwick.]  A  booke  called  Hamlett. 
The  Taminge  of  a  Shrewe. 
Romeo  and  Julett. 
Love's  Labour  Loft.  i6i 

Nov.  26,  1607. 
Nath.  Butter  and  John  Buft)y.]  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakefpeare,  his  Hyftorie  of 
King  Lear,  as  it  was  played  before 
the  King's  Majeftie  at  Whitehall, 
upon  St.  Stephen's  night  at  Chrift- 
mas  laft,  by  his  Majefties  fervants 
playing  ufually  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bank-fide.  161  b. 

April  5,  1608. 
Jofeph  Hunt  and  Tho.  Archer.]    A  book  , 
called  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  with 
the  pleafant  Pranks  of  Smugg  the 
Smith,  Sir  John,  and  mine  Hofte 


*  Perhaps  this  i?  Marfton's  comedy  of  IVhatyou  ixiilL  I  have  n 
copy  of  it  dated  i6oy.  What  you  ^wilU  however,  is  the  fecond 
tiile  to  Shakfpcare's  J  twelfth  .\/^/:/.     St  e  e  v  £  n  s. 

This  was  certainly  Marllon's  play,  for  it  was  printed  in  1607,  hj 
G.  Eld,  for  T.  Thorpe.     Malone. 

'  The  Merrj  A  z'i/  of  Edmonton  \%  mentioned  in  the  Blade  Booke 
by  T.  M.  i6oa:  **  Give  him  leave  to  fee  The  Merry  Divel  of 
Edmunton,  or  I  Woxan  kiiVd'wUh  Kindne£e.**    Steevens. 
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of  the  George,  about  their  flealing 
ofVcnifon.     By  T.  B.«  165  b. 

May  2,  1608. 

Mr.  Pavyer.]  A  booke  called  a  Yorkfliire 
Tragedy,  written  by  Wylliam 
Shakefpeare.  167 

May  2,  1608. 

Edw.  Blount.]  The  book  of  Pericles  Prince 

of  Tyre.  167  b. 

A  book  called  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, ibid. 

Jan.  28,  1608. 
Rich.  Bonian  and  Hen.  Whalley.]  A  booke 
called  the  Hiftory  of  Troylus  and 
Creflida.  178  b. 

May  20,  1609. 
Tho.  Thorpe.]  A  booke  called  Shakefpeare's 

Sonnets.  1 83  b 

Odl.  16,  1609. 
Mr.  Welby.]  Edward  the  Third.  189 

Dec.  16,  161 1. 
John  Browne.]  A  booke  called  the  Lyfc 
and  Death  of  the  Lo.  Cromwell, 
by  W.  S.  214  b. 

Nov.  29,  1 6 14. 
John  Beale.]  A  booke  called  the  Hyftorie 
of  Lord   Faulconbridge,    baftard 
Son  to  Richard  Cordelion.^  256  b. 

•  Bound  up  in  a  volume  of  plan's  attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  and 
once  belonging  to  King  Charles  11.  but  now  in  Mr.  Garrick's  col- 
leftion.  The  initial  letters  at  the  end  of  tliis  entry,  fufficiently  free 
Shakf^ieare  of  the  charge  from  having  been  its  author.  Stekvens. 

9  Query,  if  this  was  Shakfpcare*s  King  John^  or  fame  old 
romance  like  that  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lian.     Ste evens. 

It  was  undoubtedly  The  famous  Hiftorie  of  George  Lord  Faucon^ 
bridge^  a  profe  romance.  I  have  an  edition  of  it  now  before  sic 
printed  for  /.  J?,  dated  i6i6.    Malone. 
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Feb.  16,  1616. 
Mr.   Barrett.]     Life  and   Death  of  Lord 

Cromwell.  279 

March  20,  161 7. 
Mr.  Snodham.]    Edward  the  Third,    the 

play.  288 

Sept.  17,  161 8. 
John  Wright.]    The  comedy  called  Muce- 

dorus.*^  293  b. 

July  8,  1619. 
Nich.  Okes.]  A  play  called  the  Merchaunt 

of  Venice.  303 

Vol.  D. 

Od.  6,  162 1. 
Tho.  Walkely.]    The  tragedic  of  Othello 

the  Moore  of  Venice.  21 

Nov.  8,  1623. 
Mr.  Blount  and  Ifaak  Jaggard.]  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakefpeare's  Comedyes  and 
Tragedies,  foe  many  of  the  faid 
Copies  as  are  not  formerly  entered 
to  other  men. 

Viz. 
pThe  Tempeft. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^ 
Meafure  for  Meafure. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors* 
As  You  Like  it. 
Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Twelfe  Night. 
The  Winter's  Talc. 


Comedyes. 


*  Bound  up  in  a  volume  of  plays  attributed  to  5hakfpearc,  and 
once  belonging  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  Sec  Mr.  Garrick's 
Colleton.    Steevens. 

Vol.  I.  F  f 
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„.,,    .         C  The  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixt. 
Hirtones.     |  Henr>' the  Eight. 
rCorioIanus. 
Timon  of  Athens. 

-i<        J-        .  Julius  Csfar. 
Tragedies.   <ii^^i^^^ 

Anthonie  and  Cleopatra. 
Xymbclinc.  69 

Dec.  i4»  1624. 
Mr.  Pdvyer.]  Titus  Andronicus. 

^^Udow  of  Watling  Street.  93 

Feb.  23,  1625. 
Mr.  Snnfby.j  Edward  the  Third,  the  play.       115 

April  3,  1626. 
Mr.  PirkerJ    Life   and   Death    of    Lord 

Cromwell.  120 

Aug.  4*  1626. 
Fi'*.  Frewftcr.J    Mr.   Pavycr's    right    in 
Koi>.  tii::^if-      J       Shakcfpeare's  plays,  or 
any  of  them. 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  a  play. 
Titus  Andronicus. 
Hyftorie  of  Hamblctt.  127 

Jan.  29,  1629. 
Mr.McighcnJ  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.        193 

Nov.  8,  1630. 
Ric.  Cotes.]  Henrye  the  Fift. 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle. 
Tytus  Andronicus. 
Yorke  and  Lancafler. 
Agincoiirt. 
Pericles. 
Hamblctt. 
Yorkfliire  Tragedy.  208 
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The  fixteen  plays  in  p.  69,  were  afligned  by 
Tho.  Blount  to  Edward  Allott,  June  26, 
1632.  109 

Edward  Allott  was  one  of  the  publifhers 

of  the  fccond  folio,  1632. 


It  has  hitherto  been  ufual  to  reprefent  the  an- 
cient quartos  of  our  author  as  by  far  more  incor- 
reft  than  thofe  of  his  contemporaries ;  but,  I  fear, 
that  this  reprefentation  has  been  continued  by 
many  of  us,  with  a  defign  to  magnify  our  own 
fcrvices,  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  true  ftatc  of  the 
queftion.  The  rcafon  why  we  have  difcovcred  a 
greater  proportion  of  errors  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  is  bccaufe  we  have  fought  after  them 
with  a  greater  degree  of  diligence ;  for  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  no  more  the  pradtice  of 
other  writers  than  of  Shakfpeare,  to  corredl  the 
prcfs  for  themfelves.  Ben  Jonfon  only  (who,  be- 
ing vcrfed  in  the  learned  languages,  had  been 
taught  the  value  of  accuracy,)  appears  to  have 
fupcrintcndcd  the  publication  of  his  owndramatick 
pieces;  but  were  thofe  of  Lyly,  Chapman,  Mar- 
low,  or  the  Heywoods,  to  be  revifed  with  equal 
induftry,  an  editor  would  meet  with  as  frequent 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  his  critical  abili- 
ties, as  in  thcfe  quartos  which  have  been  fo  re- 
peatedly ccnfurcd  by  thofe  who  never  took  the  pains  " 
to  collate  them,  or  juftify  the  many  valuable  read- 
ings they  contain ;  for  when  the  characler  of  them 
which  we  have  handed  down,  was  originally  given, 
among  typographical  blunders,  &c.  were  enume- 
rated all  terms  and  exprellions  which  were  not 
Itrictly  grammatical,  or  not  ealily  underftood. 
As  yet  we  had  employed  in  our  attempts  at  expla« 
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nation  only  fuch  materials  as  cafual  reading  had 
fupplied ;  but  how  much  more  is  requifite  for  the 
complete  explanation  of  an  early  writer,  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Canterhury  ^ales,  of  Chaucer  may 
prove  a  fufficient  witnefs ;  a  work  which  in  refpeft 
of  accuracy  and  learning  is  without  a  rival,  at  leaft 
in  any  commentary  on  an  Englifh  poet.  The 
reader  will  forgive  me  if  I  defcrt  my  fubjedt  for  a 
moment,  while  I  exprefs  an  ardent  wifh  that  the 
fame  editor  may  find  leifure  and  inclination  to  af- 
ford us  the  means  of  reading  the  other  works  of 
the  father  of  our  poetry,  with  advantages  which  we 
cannot  derive  from  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  have  lefs 
deeply  and  fuccefsfully  penetrated  into  the  recefTes 
of  ancient  Italian,  French,  and  Englifli  literature. 
— An  author  has  received  the  higheft  mark  of  dif- 
tinftion,  when  he  has  engaged  the  fervices  of  fuch 
a  commentator. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  delirous  to  know  by 
whom  thefc  quartos  of  Shakfpeare  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fent  into  the  world.  To  fuch  a  curiolity 
no  very  adequate  gratification  can  be  afforded ;  but 
yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  thefe  elder  copies 
poffefs  many  advantages  over  thofe  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  folio,  we  fhould  decide  perverfely  were  we 
to  pronounce  them  fpurious.  They  were  in  all 
probability  iffued  out  by  fome  performer,  who, 
deriving  no  benefit  from  the  theatre  except  his 
falary,  was  unintereftcd  in  that  retention  of  copies, 
which  was  the  chief  concern  of  our  ancient  mana- 
gers. We  may  fuppofe  too  that  there  was  nothing 
criminal  in  his  proceeding;  as  fome  of  the  perfons 
whofe  names  appear  before  thefe  publications,  are 
known  to  have  filled  the  higheft  offices  in  the  com- 
pany of  Stationers  with  reputation,  bequeathing 
legacies  of  confidcrable  value  to  it  at  their  deceafe. 
Neither  do  I  difcover  why  the  firft  manufcripts 
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-^delivered  by  fo  carelcfs  a  writer  to  the  aftors,  Should 
_>rove  lefs  corred  than  thofe  which  he  happened  to 
leave  behind  him,  unprepared  for  the  prefs,  in  the 
jofieflion  of  the  fame  fraternity*  On  the  contrary^ 
ifter  his  plays  had  paflTcd  for  twenty  years  through 
the  hands  of  a  fucceflion  of  ignorant  tranfcribers^ 
they  were  more  likely  to  become  maimed  and  cor- 
rupted, than  when  they  were  printed  from  papers 
lefs  remote  from  the  originals.  It  is  true  that 
Hemingc  and  Condeil  have  called  thefc  copies 
furrepiitmis^  but  this  was  probably  faid  with  a  view 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  own  imprefllon,  as 
well  as  to  revenge  thcmfelves  as  far  as  poflible  on 
thofe  who  had  in  part  anticipated  the  publication 
.of  works  from  which  they  expeiled  confidcrablc 
gleanings  of  advantage,  after  their  firft  harveft  on 

the  ftage  was  over. 1  mean  to  except  from  this 

general  charafter  of  the  quartos,  the  author's  rough 
draughts  of  The  Metry  IVives  of  Windfor  and  Rome^ 
and  Julie i  %  together  with  the  play  of  King  Henry  K 
and  the  two  parts  of  King  Hemy  FL  ;  for  the  latter 
carry  all  the  marks  of  having  been  imperfedly 
taken  down  by  the  ear,  without  any  afTillancc  froM 
the  originals  belonging  to  the  playhoufes  in  which 
they  were  firft  rcprefented,  t 

•  A  fuccceding  table  of  thofe  ancient  copies  of  the 
plays  of  Shakfpcare  which  his  commentators  ^avc 
really  met  with  and  confultcd,  if  compared  with 
the  earl ie ft  of  thefe  entries  on  the  books  already 
mentioned,  may  tempt  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that 
fome  quartos  have  not  yet  been  found,  from  which 
future  alliftancc  may  be  derived.  But  I  fear  that 
no  fuch  refources  remain  ^  as  it  fecms  to  have  been 
the  praftice  of  the  numerous  theatres  in  the  time 
of  Shakfpeare,  to  caufe  fome  bopic feller  to  make 
immediate  entries  of  their  new  pieces,  as  a  fecu- 
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rity  againft  the  encroachments  of  their  rivals,  who 
always  confidcred  themfelves  as  juftified  in  the 
exhibition  of  fuch  dramas  as  had  been  enfran- 
chifed  by  the  prefs.  Imperfedt  copies,  but  for 
thefe  precautions,  might  have  been  more  frequently 
obtained  from  the  repetition  of  hungry  a(5lors  in- 
vited for  that  purpofe  to  a  tavern ;  or  fomcthing 
like  a  play  might  have  been  collefted  by  attentive 
auditors,  who  made  it  their  bufincfs  to  attend  fuc- 
cceding  reprefcntations  with  a  like  defign.*  By 
thefe  means,  without  any  intent  of  hafty  publica- 
tion, one  company  of  players  was  ftudious  to 
prevent  the  treipalTes  of  another.'  Nor  did  their 
policy  conclude  here;  for  I  have  not  unfrequently 
met  with  regifters  of  both  tragedies  and  comedies, 
of  which  the  titles  were  at  fome  other  time  to  be 
declared.  Thus,  July  26,  1576,  John  Hunter 
enters  **  A  new  and  pleafant  comedie  or  plaie, 
after  the  manner  of  Common  Condycions  ;'*  and 
one  Fielder,  in  Sept.  1581,  prefers  his  right  to 
four  others,  "  Whereof  he  will  bring  the  titles.** 
^*  The  famous  Tragedy  of  the  Rich  Jcweof  Malta," 
by  Chriftopher  Marlow,  is  afcertaincd  to  be  the 
property  of  Nich.  Ling  and  Tho.  Millington,  in 
May,  ^594,  though  it  was  not  printed  by  Nich. 
Vav^four  till  1633,  as  Tho.  Heywood,  who  wrote 
the  jj/efacc  to  it,  informs  us.  In  this  manner  the 
conteilding  theatres  were  prepared  to  afTert  a  pri- 
ority of  title  to  any  copies  of  dramatick  perforiiw 
ances ;  and  thus  were  they  aflifted  by  our  ancient 
ftationers,  who  ftrengthened  every  claim  of  literary 


*  Sec  the  notes  of  Mr,  Collins  and  Mi.Malonc  at  the  end  of  the 
Third  Part  of  King  Ucnrj  VI. 

J  From  the  year  livo  to  the  year  1629,  when  the  playhoufc  in 
White  Friars  was  finflhed,  it  appears  that  no  lefi  than  feventeen 
theatres  had  been  bojl* 
I 
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property,  by  entries  fecured  in  a  manner  which 
was  then  fuppofed  to  be  obligatory  and  legal. 

I  may  add,  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  li- 
cences was  another  reafon  why  fome  theatrical 
publications  were  retarded  and  others  entirely  fup- 
prefTed.  As  wc  cannot  now  difcover  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  condudl  of  former  Lord 
Chamberlains  and  Bifhops,  who  (lopped  the  falc 
of  feveral  works,  which  neverthelefs  have  efcaped 
into  the  world,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  moft  in- 
nocent nature,  we  may  be  tempted  to  regard  their 
fcvcrity  as  rather  dictated  by  jealoufy  and  caprice, 
than  by  judgement  and  impartiality.  See  a  note 
to  my  Advert  if ement^  p.  330. 

The  publick  is  now  in  pofleffion  of  as  accurate  an 
account  of  the  d«es,  &c.  of  Shakfpcai;e*s  worksras 
perhaps  will  ever  be  compiled.  This  was  by  far 
the  mod  irkfome  part  of  my  undertaking,  though 
facilitated  as  much  a;t-  poilible  by  the  kindhiefk  of 
Mr.  Longman,  of  Pater-nofter  Row,  who  readily 
fiirniflicd  me  with  the  three  earlieft  volumes  of  the 
records  of  the  Stationers'  Company^  together  with 
accormnodations  which  rendered  the  perufal  of 
them  convenient  to  me  though  troublefomc  to 
himfelf.     Ste£vexNs. 
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r  Much  Ado  about:  Nothing,  William 
\  Shakfpcare,  i6oo,  V.  S.  for  An- 

L         drew  Wife  and  William  Afplcy. 
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pi.  Merchant    of    Venice,    William 
Shakfpearc,     1600,    J.  R.    for 
Thomas  Heyes. 
TV  J  ^*  ^'  Shakfpearc,  1600,  J.  Roberts. 

*^*         ^3.  I>.   William   Shakfpeare,     1637, 
M.  P.  for  Laurence  Hayes. 
4.  D°.    William   Shakfpeare,     1652, 
for  William  Leake. 

1.  Love's    Labour's  Loft,   William 
Shakfpeare,   1598,    W.   W.  for 

V.  )         Cuthbert  Burbey. 

2.  I>.    William   Shakfpeare,    1631, 
W.  S.  for  John  Smethwicke. 

1.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1607,  V.  S. 
for  Nich.  Ling.^ 

2.  D^  Will.  Shakfpeare,  163 1,  W.S. 
for  John  Smethwicke. 

♦    ri.  King  Lear,  William  Shakfpeare, 
1608,  for  Nathaniel  Butter. 

2.  I>.    William   Shakfpeare,    1608, 
Vn.      ^  for  D°. 

3.  D\  1608,  for  D^ 

4.  D^    William    Shakfpeare,     1655, 
Jane  Bell. 

fi.  King  John,   2   Parts,    1591,  for 
I  Sampjon  Clarke^ 

I2.  D°.     W.    Sh.    1611,    Valentine 
*  Simmcs,  for  John  Helme. 

3.  D°.  W.  Shakfpeare,  1622,   Aug. 
Matthewes,  for  Thomas  Dewc.' 
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•♦  This  is  the  play  on  which  Shakfpeare  formed  Kb  own  with  the 
riiinc  title. 

'  Thcfc  three  arc  only  copies  of  the  fpurioui  pUy. 
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1.  Richard  II.  1597,  'Valentine 
Simmes  for  Andrew  Wife. 

2.  Richard  II.  William  Shakfpcare, 
1598,  Valentine  Simmes  for  An- 
drew Wife. 

3.  D°.  W.  Shakfpeare,  1608,  W.  W. 
for  Matthew  Law.  J 

4.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  1615,  for 
Matthew  Law. 

5.  D^  William  Shakfpeare,  1634, 
John  Norton. 

1.  Henry  IV.  Firft  Part,  1598,  P.  S. 
for  Andrew  Wife. 

2.  D°.  W.  Shakfpeare,  1599,  S.  S. 
for  I>. 

3.  D^.  1604. 

4.  Tf.  1608,  for  Matthew  Law.  %. 

5.  D".  W.  Shakfpeare,  1613,  W.  W. 
forI>. 

6.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  1622, 
T.  P.  fold  by  I>. 

7.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  1632, 
John  Norton,  fold  by  William 
Sheares. 

8.  I>.  William  Shakfpeare,  1639, 
John  Norton,  fold  by  Hugh 
Perry. 

Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  William 

V.  S.  for  An- 

William  Afpley, 


X. 


XI. 


J  X  King  mhard  II.  and  King  Henty  IV.  1608.]  Of  each  of 
thcfc  only  oic  copy  has  been  met  with,  -fhey  both  belong  to 
the  lai^  RtVircnd  John  Bowie,  and  arc  now  in  my  polTeipon. 

8TEEVEKS, 


Xli. 


fi,  Henry  V. 
T.  Millii 
2.  D°.   1602; 
Thomas 
3.  I>.  1608,  : 


XIIL  XIV. ^ 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 
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I,  Henry  V.  1600.  Tho.  Creede,  for 
Millington,  and  John  Bulby. 
Thomas    Crccdc,    for 
Pavier. 
3.  UP.  1608,  for  T.  P. 

-I.  Henry  VI.  William  Shakfpcare, 
1600,   Val.    Simmcs,   for  Tho. 
Millington. 
I>.  William  Shakfpeare,  W.  W. 
for  T.  Millington,  1600. 
L3.  D^  William  Shakfpeare,  T.  P. 

1.  Richard  III.  1597,  yalenline 
SimmeSy  for  Andrew  Wife. 

2.  I>.  William  Shakfpeare,  1598, 
Thomas  Creede,  for  D''. 

3.  I>.  William  Shakfpeare,  1602, 
Thomas  Creede,  for  D'. 

4.  D°.  William  Shakfpeare,  16 12, 
Thomas  Creede,  fold  by  Mat- 
thew La^e. 

5.  D^  William  Shakfpeare,  1622, 
Thomas  Purfoot,  fold  by  D°. 

6.  I>.  William  Shakfpeare,  1629, 
John  Norton,  fold  by  D°. 

7.  I>.  William  Shakfpeare,  1634, 
John  Norton. 

t  Titu?  Aridronicus,  1611,  for  Edward 
\        White; 


ri.  Troilus  and    Crefljda^    William 
SWkfpejpirc^  1609, :  G'.  Eld^  for 
R*.  Boiiiaaaiid  Hi  Whalley,  with 
a  Preface* 
2.  I>,  1 609,.  for  ly, 

L3.  D".  no  date,  \f^ 
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'I.  Romeo  and  Juliet,   1597,    John 
Danter. 

2.  jy.  '599*  Tho.  Crecde,  for  Cuth- 
bert  Burby. 

3.  I>.  1609,  for  John  Smcthwicke. 

4.  ly.  William  Shakfpearc,  no  date, 
John  Smcthwicke. 

5.  I>.  William    Shakfpeare,    1637, 
R.  Young,  for  D°. 

1.  Hamlet, William Shakfpeare, J. R. 
for  N.  L.  1604. 

2.  D°.   William   Shakfpeare,    1605, 
L  R.  for  N.  L. 

3.  D".  William  Shakfpeare,  161  r,  for 
John  Smethwicke. 

4.  I>.  William  Shakfpeare,  no  date, 
W.  S.  for  1>. 

5.  I>.  William  Shakfpeare,    1637, 
R.  Young,  for  0°. 

L6.  I>.  R.  Bcntley,  1695. 

■  r .  Othello ,  William  Shakfpeare^  no  daie^ 

Thomas  IValkely. 
1.  D^   William   Shakfpeare,    1622, 

N.  O.  for  Thomas  Walkely. 
3.  D°.   William  Shakfpeare,     1630, 

A.  M.  for  Richard  Hawkins. 
4*.  D^  William   SJiakfpeare,    1655, 

for  William  Leake, 


XIX. 


XX. 


ft:r  Qf  all  the  remaining  plays  the  mod  authen- 
tick  edition  is  the  folio  1623  j  yet  that  of  1632  is 
not  without  value ;  for  though  it  be  in  fomc  places 
more  incorredtly  printed  than  the  preceding  one, 
it  has  likewife  the  advantage  of  various  readings, 
which  are  not  merely  fuch  as  reiteration  of  copies 
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will  naturally  produce.  The  curious  examiner  of 
Shakfpcare's  text,  who  poflTefles  the  firft  of  thcfe, 
ought  not  to  be  unfurnilhed  with  the  fecond.  As 
to  the  third  and  fourth  impreflions  (which  include 
the  feven  rejected  plays)  they  are  little  better  than 
wafte  paper,  for  they  differ  only  from  the  prece- 
ding ones  by  a  larger  accumulation  of  errors.  I 
had  inadvertently  given  a  fimilar  character  of  the 
folio  1632  ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  confefllng 
a  miflake  into  which  I  was  led  by  too  implicit  a 
reliance  on  the  aflTertions  of  others. 

FOLIO    EDITIONS. 

I.  Mr.  William  Shakfpeare's  Comedies,  Hifto- 
rics,  and  Tragedies.  Publilhed  according  to  the 
true  original  Copies,  1623,  Fol.  Printed  at  the 
Charges  of  W.  Jaggard,  Ed.  Blount,  J.  Smeth- 
wecke,  and  W.  Afpley. 

It  feems,  from  fuch  a  partnerfliip,  that  no  fingle 
publifher  was  at  that  time  willing  to  rifque  his 
money  on  a  complete  colledlion  of  our  author's 
plays/ 

^  Every  poflibic  adulteration  has  of  late  years  been  praftifed  in 
fitting  up  copies  of  thib  book  for  fale. 

\\'hcn  leaves  have  been  wanting,  they  have  l)ecn  reprinted  with 
battered  types,  and  foifted  into  vacancies,  without  notice  of  fuch 
dcfefts  and  the  remedies  applied  to  them. 

When  the  title  has  been  loft,  a  fpurious  one  has  been  fabricated, 
with  a  blank  fpace  left  for  the  head  of  Shakfpeare,  afterwards  added 
from  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  impreflion.  To  conceal  thefc 
frauds,  thick  vermillion  lines  have  been  ufually  drawn  over  the 
edges  of  the  engravings,  which  would  otherwifc  have  betrayed 
themfelves  when  let  into  a  fiipplemental  page>  however  craftily  it 
was  lined  at  the  back,  and  difcoloared  with  tobacco-water  till  it 
had  aflumed  the  iiwtjaune  ant  hue. 

Sometimes  leaves  have  been  mferted  from  the  fecond  folio,  and, 
in  a  known  inftance,  the  entire  play  of  Cymbcline  \  the  genuine  date 
at  the  end  of  it  [1632]  having  been  altered  into  1^1-^% 
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II.  I>.  1631.  Pol.  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Rob.  Allot. 

III.  I>.  1664.  Fol.  for  R  C. 


Since  it  was  thoaght  advantageous  to  adopt  fuch  contrivances 
ttrhile  the  book  was  only  valued  at  fix  or  feven  goineasi  now  it  has 
reached  its  prefent  enormous  price«  may  not  artifice  be  ftill  more  on 
ihe  ftretch  to  vamp  up  copdes  tor  the  benefit  of  future  catalogues  and 
anions  ? — Shaklpeare  might  iky  of  thofe  who  profit  by  him,  what 
Antony  has  obfervcd  of  £nobarbus->- 

««  ■  my  fortunes  have 

««  Corrupted  honeft  men/' 

Mr.  Garrick,  about  forty  years  ago,  paid  only  il.  i6s«  to  Mn 
Payne  at  the  Meufc  Gate  for  a  fine  copy  of  this  folio. — After  the 
death  of  our  Rofcius,  it  (hould  have  accompanied  his  colledioa 
of  old  plays  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum ;  but  had  been  taken  out  of  hb 
librar}%  and  has  not  been  heard  of  fince. 

Here  I  might  particularize  above  twenty  other  copies ;  but  as 
their  defcription  would  not  always  meet  the  wilhes  or  interefU  of 
their  owners,  it  may  be  as  well  omitted. 

Perhaps  the  original  imprellion  of  the  book  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  250 ;  and  we  may  fuppofe  that  different  fires  in  London 
had  their  (hare  of  them.  Before  the  year  1649  they  were  fo  fcarce, 
that  (as  Mr.  Malone  has  obfcrved)  King  Charles  I.  was  obliged  to 
content  himfclf  with  a  folio  1632,  at  prefent  in  my  pofTeffion. 

Of  all  volumes,  thofe  of  popular  entertainment  are  fooneft  in- 
jured. It  would  be  difEcult  to  name  four  fulios  that  are  oftener 
found  in  dirty  and  mutilated  condition,  than  this  firft  aflemblage 
of  Shakfpeare's  plays — God's  Revenge  againft  Murder — The  Gen- 
tleman's Recreation — and  Johnfon's  Lives  of  the  Highwaymen. 

Though  Shakfpeare  was  not,  like  Fox  the  Mariyrologift,  depo- 
fited  in  churches,  to  be  thumbed  by  the  congregation,  he  generally 
took  pod  on  our  hall  tables ;  and  that  a  multitude  of  his  pages 
have  •*  their  effed  of  gravy,"  may  be  imputed  to  the  various  eat- 
ables fet  out  every  morning  on  the  fame  boards.  It  fhould  feem 
that  mod  of  his  readers  were  fo  chary  of  their  time,  that  (like 
Piftol,  V  ho  gnaws  his  leek  and  fwears  all  the  while,)  they  fed  and 
ftudied  at  the  fame  inftant.  1  have  repeatedly  met  with  thin  fiakes 
of  piecruft  between  the  leaves  of  our  author.  Thefe  undluous 
fragments,  remaining  long  in  clofe  confinement,  communicated 
their  grcafe  to  feveral  pages  deep  on  each  fide  of  them.— -It  is  eafj 
enough  to  conceive  how  fuch  accidents  might  happen ;— 4iow  aunt 
Bridget's  maftication  might  be  difordcrcd  at  the  fudd-^n  entry  of  the 
Ghod  into  the  Queen's  clofet,  and  hov/  the  half-chewed  morfel 
dropped  out  of  the  gaping  'Squire's  mouth,  wlvcn  the  vifionary 
Banc^uo  feated  himfelt  in  the  chair  of  Macbeth.    Still,  it  is  ao 
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IV.  I>.    1685.   Fol.  for  H.   Herringman,    E. 
Brewftcr  and  R.  Bcntlcy. 


MODERN    EDITIONS. 

Ocflavo,  Rowe's,  London,  1709,  7  Vols. 
Duodecimo,  Rowc's,  ditto,  1714,  9  D°. 
Quarto,  Pope's,  ditto,  1725,  6  D°. 
Duodecimo,  Pope's,  ditto,  1728,  10  I>. 
Odlavo,  Theobald's,  ditto,  1733,  7  D°. 
Duodecimo,  Theobald's,  ditto,   1740,  8  I>. 
Quarto,  Hanmer's,  Oxford,   1744,  6  D^ 
Oftavo,  Warburton's,   London,  1747,  8  D^ 
D°.  Johnfon's,  ditto,  1765,  8  D°. 
D^  Stecvens's,  ditto,  1766,  4  D^ 
Crown  8vo.  Capell's,  1768,  10  D^ 
Quarto,  Hanmer's,  Oxford,  1771,  6  D^ 
Oftavo,  Johnfon  and  Steevens,  London,  1773, 

10  D^ 
D*".  fecond  edition,  ditto,  1778,   10  TT. 
I>.  (publiftied  by  Stockdalej   17S4,  i  D^ 


frnall  elogium  on  Shakfpcare,  that  his  claims  were  more  forcible 
than  thoie  of  hunger. — Moft  of  the  firft  folios  now  extant,  are 
known  to  have  l>clonged  to  ancient  families  refident  in  the  country. 

Since  our  breakfafts'have  become  lefsgrofs,  our  favourite  authors 
have  efcaped  with  fewer  injuries ;  not  that  (as  a  very  nice  friend  of 
mine  obfcrves)  thofe  who  read  with  a  coffee-cup  in  their  hands, 
are  to  be  numbered  among  the  contributors  to  bibliothecal 
purity. 

I  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  commentator  on  Shakfpeare 
who  ftrove,  with  becoming  ferioufnefs,  to  account  for  the  frequent 
ftains  that  difgrace  the  earlieft  folio  edition  of  his  plays,  which  is 
now  become  the  moft  expcnfive  finglc  book  in  our  language;  for 
what  other  Englifh  volume  without  plates,  and  printed  fince  the 
year  1 600,  is  known  to  have  fold,  more  than  once,  for  thirty-five 
pounds,  fourteen  fhilli ngs  ?     Steevens. 
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D\Johnfonand  Stecvens,  1785,  third  edition, 

revifcd  and  augmented  by  the  Editor  of 

Dodflcy's  Collcftion  of  old  Plays,  (i.  e.  Mr. 

Reed,)   10  D>. 

Duodecimo,  (publifhed  by  Bell,)  London,  1788, 

20  vols. 
Odavo,  (publiftied  by  Stockdale,)  1790,  i  I>. 
Crown  8vo.  Malone's,  ditto,  1790,  10  D*. 
Oftavo,  fourth  edition,  Johnfon  and  Steevcns,&c. 

ditto,  1793,  15  D^. 
The  dramatick  works  of  Shakfpeare,  in  6  vols, 
oftavo,  with  notes  by  Jofeph  Rann,  A.  M. 
Vicar  of  St.  Trinity,  in  Coventry. — Oxford. 
Vol.  I.         -        1786. 
Vol.  1.        -        1787. 
Vol.  3.        -        1789. 
Vol.  4.        -        1791. 
The  remaining  two  volumes  are  not  yet 
publiftied. 


The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  know  the 
exaA  fums  paid  to  the  different  editors  of  Shak* 
fpeare.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  late  Mr.  Tonfon. 

To  Mr.  Rowe  ^  ^         £. 

Mr.  Hughes ' 

Mr.  Pope        -         •         - 

Mr.  Fenton  *        -        -        - 

Mr.  Gay  « 

Mr.  Whatlcy* 

7  For  corrcfting  the  prcfi  and  making  an  index  to  Mr,  Rowc'ft 
izmo.  edition. 
■  For  alfilUnce  to  Mr.  Pope  in  correding  the  prefs. 
•>  For  the  fame  fer vices. 
-  For  concfting  the  (htcts  of  Mr,  Pope's  1  zmo. 
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To  Mr.  Theobald ' 

-      ;C-6S2 

10        0 

Mr.  Warburton 

560 

0        0 

Dr.  Johnfon* 

.                 M 

Mr.  Capell 

300 

0        0 

Of  thefe  editions  fomc  have  pafled  feveral  times 
through  the  prels;  but  only  fuch  as  vary  from  each 
other  arc  here  enumerated. 

To  this  lift  might  be  added,  feveral  fpurious  and 
mutilated  impreflions;  but  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  executed  without  the  fmallcft  degree  of  fkill 
either  in  the  manners  or  language  of  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  as  the  names  of  their  refpedtivc 
editors  are  prudently  concealed,  it  were  ufelefs  to 
commemorate  the  number  of  their  volumes,  or  the 
diftindl  date  of  each  publication. 
'  Some  of  our  legitimate  editions  will  afford  a 
fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  fludtuation  of  price  in 
books. — An  ancient  quarto  was  fold  for  fix-pence ; 
and  the  folios  1623  and  1632,  when  firft  printed, 
could  not  have  been  rated  higher  than  at  ten 
fliillings  each. — Very  lately,  fcvcn  pounds,  five  fliil- 
lings ;  and  feventeen  pounds,  fix  fiiillings  and  fix- 
pence,  have  been  paid  for  a  quarto;  the  firft  folio 
has  been  repeatedly  fold  for  twenty-five  pounds; 
and  alfo  for  thirty-five  pounds,  fourteen  fliillings : 
but  what  price  may  be  expeded  for  it  hereafter,  is 
not  very  eafy  to  be  determined,  the  confcience  of 
Mr.  Fox,  bookfcller,  in  Holborn,  having  once  per- 
mitted him  to  afk  no  lefs  than  two  guineas  for  two 
leaves  out  of  a  mutilated  copy  of  that  impreflion, 

^  Of  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  no  lefs  than  1 2,860  have  been 
printed. 

•*  From  the  late  Mr.  Tonfon's  books  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Johnfon 
received  copies  of  his  edition  for  his  fubfcriben:,  the  firlt  coft  of 
which  was  375I.  and  afterwards  105I.  in  money*     Total  480I. 

MALqN£. 

Vol.  I.  G  g 
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though  he  had  feveral,  almoft  equally  defeftive,  in 
his  (hop.  The  fecond  folio  is  commonly  rated  at 
two  or  three  guineas.^ 

At  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon's  fale,  in  the  year 
i767,onehundredand  forty  copies  of  Mr.  Pope's  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpcare,  in  fix  volumes  quarto  (for  which 
the  fubfcribers  paid  fix  guineas,)  were  difpofcd  of 
among  the  bookfellers  at  fixteen  fliillings  per  fet. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  this  edition  were  printed. 

At  the  fame  fale,  the  remainder  of  Dn  War- 
burton's  edition,  in  eight  volumes  odavo,  printed 
in  1747,  (of  which  the  original  price  was  two 
pounds  eight  (hillings,  and  the  numoer  printed  one 
thoufand,)  was  fold  off:  viz.  one  hundred  and  fc- 
venty-eight  copies,  at  eighteen  (hillings  each. 

On  the  contrary.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1744,  which  was  firft  fold  for 
three  guineas,  had  arifen  to  nine  or  ten,  before  it 
was  reprinted. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  foregoing  cata- 
logue (when  all  reiterations  of  legitimate  editions 
are  taken  into  the  account,  together  with  five 
fpurious  ones  printed  in  Ireland,  one  in  Scot- 
land, one  at  Birmingham,  and  four  in  London, 
making  in  the  whole  thirty-fevcn  impre(fions)  that 
not  lefs  than  37,500  copies  of  our  author's  works 
have  been  difpcrfed,  exclufive  of  the  quartos,  fingle 
plays,  and  fuch  as  have  been  altered  for  the  ftage. 
Of  the  latter,  as  exadl  a  lift  as  I  have  been  able  to 
form,  with  the  afTiftancc  of  Mr.  Reed,  of  Staple- 
Inn,  (than  whom  no  man  is  more  converfant  with 
Englilh  publications  both  ancient  and  modern,  or 

5  And  is  not  worth  tlircc  (hillings.  Sec  an  account  of  it,  in  the 
preface  to  the  prcfent  [i.  e.  Mr.  Malonc^s]  edition.     Ma  lone. 

Sec,  however,  the  Advcrtifcment  prefixed  to  this  edition,  1793. 
and  Mr.  Malone's  Preface,  here  reprinted.    Ste evens. 
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more  willing  to  affift  the  literary  undertakings  of 
others)  will  be  found  in  thecourfeof  the  following 
pages.     Steevens. 


A    LIST   OF   THE   MOST 

AUTHENTICK  ANCIENT  EDITIONS 

O    F 

SHAKSPEARE'S    POEMS. 

r.  Venus  and  Adonis,  1596,  fmall  oftavo,  or  rather 
decimo  fexto,  R.  F.  for  John  Harrifort. 

This  poem,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  printedT 
in  quarto  in  I593  or  1594,  though  no  copy  of 
the  edition  is  now  known  to  be  extant. 

Reprinted  in  1600,  1602,  1617,  1620, 
1630,  &c. 

2.  Lucrece,  quarto,  1594,  Richard  Field,  for  John 

Harrifon. 

•    Reprinted  in  fmall  odlavo,  in  1596,  15^, 

1600,  1607,  r6i6, 1624,  1632,  &c. 

3.  The  Paflionate  Pilgrim,  [being  a  coUecSlion  of 

Poems  by  Shakfpeare,]    fmall  odavo,   1599, 
for  W.  Jaggard ;  fold  by  William  Leake. 

4.  The  PafTionate   Pilgrime,   or  certain  amorous 

Sonnets  between  Venus  and  Adonis,  &g.  The 
third  edition,  fmall  odavo,  1612,  W.  Jaggard. 
I  know  not  when  the  fecond  edition  was 
printed. 

5.  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets,  never  before  imprinted^ 

quarto,  1609,  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T. 

G  g  2 
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An  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets^  difier^ 
ing  in  many  particulars  from  the  original, 
and  intermixed  with  the  poems  contained  in 
^be  Pqffionate  Pilgrim,  and  with  feveral  poems 
written  by  Thomas  Heywood,  was  printed  in 
1640,  in  fmall  odlavo,  by  Thomas  Cotes,  fold 
by  John  Benfon. 


MODERN    EDITIONS, 

Shakfpeare's .  Poems,  fmall  pdtavo,  for  Bernard 
Lintot,  no  date,  but  printed  in  17 10. 

The  Sonnets  in  this  edition  were  printed 
from  the  quarto  of  1609 ;  f^enus  and  Adonis, 
and  Lucrece,  from  very  late  editions,  full  of 
errors. 

The  Poems  of  William  Shakfpeare,  containing  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Sonnets, 
Paffionate  Pilgrim,  and  A  Lover's  Complaint, 
printed  from  the  authentick  copies,  by  Nlalone, 
in  odavo,  in  1780. 

jy.  Second  Edition,  with  the  author's  plays,  crown 
odlavo,  1790. 

Spurious  Editions  of  Shakfpeare's  Poems  have 
alfo  been  publiflied  by  Gildon,  Sewell,  Evans,  &c. 

Malone. 


PLAYS  afcribed  to  Shakspeare,  either  by  the 
Editors  of  the  two  later  Folios,  or  by  the  Com* 
pilers  of  ancient  Catalogues. 

I.  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584,^  Henry  Marfli. 

^  It  appear* /*rom  an  cpiftlc  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  that 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris  was  written  by  George  Pcelc,  ihc  author 
of  King  Da'vid  and  fair  Btthfahe^  &c.  I  ft)  9* 
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2.  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662,  Tho  Johnfon,  for  Francis 
Kirkman  and  Henry  Marfh. 

J.  Edward  III."  1596,  for  Cuthbert  Burby.  2. 1599, 
Simon  Stafford,  for  D^ 

4.  Fair  Em,*  163 1,  for  John  Wright. 

5.  Locrine,  1595,  Thomas  Crecde. 

6.  London  Prodigal,  1605. 

7.  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1608,  Henry  Ballard, 

for  Arthur  Johnfon.  2.  1617,  G.  Eld,  for  U". 
3.  1626,  A.  M.  for  Francis  Falkner.  4.  1631, 
T.  P.  for  D^     5,  1655,  for  W.  Gilbertfon. 

8.  Muccdorus,  1598,  for  William  Jones.     2.  1610, 

for  D^  3.  1615,  N.  O.  for  D°.  4.  1639,  ^r 
John  Wright.  5.  no  date,  for  Francis  Coles. 
6.  1668,  E.  O.  for  I>. 

9.  Pericles,  1609,  ^^^  Henry  Goflbn.     2.  1619,  for 

T.  P.  3.  1630,  J.  N.  for  R.  B.  4.  1635, 
Thomas  Cotes. 

10.  Puritan,  1600,  and  1607,  G.  Eld. 

I  r.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  1600,  for  T.  P. 

12.  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  1613,  Tho.  Snodham, 

13.  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  1634,  Thp.  Cotes,  for 

John  Waterfon. 

14.  Yorkfhire  Tragedy,  1608,  R.  B.  forT.  Pavyer. 

I>.  1619,  for  T.  P.     Steevens. 

"  Sec  the  preceding  cxtrafts  from  the  books  at  Stationers'  hall. 

^  Fair  Em,]  In  Mr.  Garrick's  CoUeftion,  is  a  vohime,  for- 
merly belonging  to  King  Charles  II.  which  is  lettered  on  the  back, 
"SHAKESPEARE,  Vol.1."  This  vol.  confifts  of  Fair  Em, 
The  Merry  De'vil,  &c.  Mucedorus^  &'c.  There  is  no  other  authority 
for  abfcribing  Fair  Em  to  our  author. 

Gg3 


LIST      OF      PLAYS 


ALTSKIZ>       W  K  Q  U 


SHAKSPEARE. 

INViyrss    ETIAV    DISJICTl    MIMBKA    PO£TA£. 

The  Tcmpcft,  or  the  Enchanted  Ifland.  A 
Comedr,  aded  in  Dorfet  Garden.  By  Sir  W. 
D'Avenan:  and  Dryden.  4:0.  1669. 

The  TenTipexc,  n^e  into  an  opera  by  Shadwell 
in  i€~2.   See  I>ovnes's  Rofcius  Anglicanus,  P*34* 

The  Tcrr.pelr,  an  Opera  taken  from  Shakfpeare. 
As  it  ii  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dniry 
Lane.     By  Mr.  Garrick.  8vo.  1756. 

7':: ;  Gemlemen  of  Verona. 

The  Tvio  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  A  Comedy 
written  by  Shakfpeare,  with  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, as  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane.     By  Mr.  Victor.  Svo.  1763. 

Merry  inz,s  cf  mndjor. 
The  Comical  Gallant,  or  the  Amours  of  Sir  John 
Falrtaffe.     A  Comedy,  as  it  is  ac^ed  at  the  Theatre 
Ro}al   in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefties  Servants. 
By  Mr,  Dennis.  4to.   1-702. 

In  the  preface  to  Love  Betray 'd,  or  the  Agreeable 
Difanpointmcnt,  a  Comedy,  by  Charles  Burnaby, 
1^0;?,  that  author  appears  to  have  taken  part  of  the 
tale  of  this  play,  and  about  fifty  lines  from  it. 


PLAYS   ALTERED   &c.  455 

Meafure  for  Mcafure. 

The  Law  againft  Lovers,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant. 
Fol.  1673. 

Meafure  for  Meafure,  or  Beauty  the  bed  Advo- 
cate. As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  ;  written  originally  by  Mr.  Shakfpeare, . 
and  now  very  much  altered :  with  additions  of 
feveral  Entertainments  of  Mufick.  By  Mr.  Gildon. 
4to.  1700. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

The  Law  againft  Lovers.  By  Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Fol.  1673. 

The  Univerfal  Paffion.  A  Comedy  as  it  is  adled 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Ma- 
jcfties  Servants.     By  James  Miller.  8vo.  1737. 

Midfummer  Night* s  Dream. 

The  Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver,  by  Ro- 
bert Cox.  4to. 

The  Tairy  Queen,  an  Opera,  reprefented  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  by  their  Majefties  Servants.  410. 
1692. 

Pyramus  and  Thift)e,  a  comick  Mafque,  written 
by  Richard  Levcridge,  performed  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.   8vo.    1716. 

Pyramus  and  Thiftie,  a  mock  Opera,  written  by 
Shaivfpeare.  Set  to  mufick  by  Mr.  Lampe.  Per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden. 
8vo.  1745. 

The  Fairies,  an  Opera,  taken  from  a  Midfum- 
mer Night's  Dream  written  by  Shakfpeare,  as  it  is 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 
^y  Mr.  Garrick.  8vo.    1755. 

A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  written  by  Shak- 
fpeare, with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  feveiral 
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new  Songs.     As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  8vo.   1763. 

A  Fairy  Tale,  in  two  adls,  taken  from  Shak- 
fpeare.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Drury  Lane.  8vo.  1763. 

Lovers  Labour*s  Loft. 

The  Students,  a  Comedy  altered  from  Shak- 
fpcare's  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  and  adapted  to  the 
Hage.  8vo.  1762. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Jew  of  Venice,  a  Comedy.  As  it  is  adtcd 
at  the  Theatre  in  Littl^  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by 
his  Majefty's  Servants.  By  George  Granville,  Efq. 
(afterwards  Lord  Lanfdowne.)  4to.  1701. 

As  you  like  it. 

Love  in  a  Foreft,  a  Comedy.  As  it  is  aftcd  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefty's 
Servants.     By  C.  Johnfon.   8vo.    1723. 

The  Modern  Receipt,  or  a  Cure  for  Love.  A 
Comedy  altered  from  Shakfpeare.  The  Dedication 
is  figned  J.  C.  i2mo.  1739. 

AlVs  i^ell  that  ends  well. 

All's  well  that  ends  well;  a  Comedy.  Altered 
by  Mr.  Pilon,  and  reduced  to  three  a<5ls.  Per- 
formed at  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  1785.  Not 
printed. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Sawny  the  Scott,  or  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; 
a  Comedy,  as  it  is  now  adled  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
and  never  before  printed.  By  John  Lacy,  4to. 
1698. 
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The  Cobler  of  Prefton,  a  Farce,  as  it  is  afted  at 
the  new  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  By 
Chriftopher  Bullock.  i2mo.  1716. 

The  Cobler  of  Prefton,  as  it  is  adled  at  the  The- 
atre Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefty's  Ser- 
vants.    By  C.  Johnfon.  8vo.   1716. 

A  Cure  for  a  Scold,  a  Ballad  Opera,  by  James 
Worfdale.  Taken  from  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
8vo.   [1735.] 

Catharine  and  Petruchio.  By  Mr.  Garricfc. 
8vo.  1756. 

IVinter's  Tale. 

The  Winter's  Tale,  a  Play  altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare.     By  Charles  Marfli.  8vo.   1756. 

Florizcl  and   Perdita,    by  Mr.  Garrick.    8vo. 

1758- 

Sheepfhearing,  or  Florizel  and  Perdita,  by . 

Dublin.  i2mo.   1767. 

The  Sheep-fhearing :  a  dramatick  Paftoral.  In 
three  adls.  Taken  from  Shakfpeare.  As  it  is  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Haymarket. 
8vo.    1777. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

An  alteration  of  this  play  under  the  title  of 
Every  Body  Miftaken,  was  aded  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  1 7 16,  but  was  never  printed. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors,  as  it  is  aded  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden,  1779.  Altered 
by  Mr.  Hull. 

I'hc  Twins,  or  Which  is  Which,  in  three  ads, 
altered  by  Mr.  Woods,  was  afted  at  Edinburgh, 
and  printed  in  a  coUedlion  of  farces  at  Edinburgh, 
1786,  Vol.  IV. 
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Machetb. 

Macbeth,  a  Tragedy,  with  all  the  Alterations, 
Amendments,  Additions,  and  new  Songs ;  as  it  is 
now  adcd  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  By  Sir  William 
D'Avenant.  4to.  167^. 

The  Hiftorical  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  (written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare)  newly  adapted  to  the 
ftage,  with  Alterations,  as  performed  at  the  The- 
atre in  Edinburgh.  8vo.  1753.     l^y  M^-  Lee. 

King  John. 

Papal  Tyranny  in  the  Reign  of  King  John,  a 
Tragedy ;  as  it  is  adled  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Covent  Garden,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants.  By 
CoUey  Gibber.  8vo.   1744. 

King  Richard  II. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  Aftcd 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  under  the  title  of  the  Sicilian 
Ufurper:  with  a  prefatory  Epiftle  in  Vindication 
of  the  Author,  occafioned  by  the  Prohibition  of 
his  Play  on  the  Stage.     By  N.  Tate.  4to.   1681. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  II.  altered  from 
Shakfpeare.     By  Lewis  Theobald.  8vo.   1720. 

King  Richard  II.  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare, and  the  Style  imitated.  By  James  Good- 
hall.     Printed  at  Manchefter.  8vo.  1772. 

King  Henry  IV.     Part  7. 

King  Henry  IV.  with  the  Humours  of  Sir  John 
Falftaff,  a  Tragi-comedy,  as  it  is  adted  at  the 
Theatre  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  his 
Majefty's  Servants.  Revived  with  Alterations. 
By  Mr.  Bettcrton.  4to.    1700. 
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King  Henry  IK  Part  11. 
The  Sequel  of  Henry  IV.  with  the  Humours  of 
Sir  John  f  alftafF  and  Jufticc  Shallow ;  as  it  is 
acfled  by  his  Majefty's  Company  of  Comedians  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  Altered  from 
Shakfpeare  by  the  late  Mr.  Betterton.  8vo.  No 
date. 

King  Henry  VI.     Three  Parts. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Firft  Part,  with  the  Mur- 
der of  Humphrey  DuJce  of  Glocefter.  As  it  was 
aded  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  By  John  Crowne. 
4to.   1681. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Second  Part,  or  the  Mifery 
of  Civil  War.  As  it  was  acted  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre.     By  John  Crowne.  4to.  16 81. 

Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  Tragedy,  as  It 
is  adted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by 
his  Majefty's  Servants.  [A  few  fpecches  and  lines 
only  borrowed  from  Shakfpeare.]  By  Ambrofe 
Philips.   8vo.  1723. 

An  Hiftorical  Tragedy  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  (being  a  Sequel  to  the 
Tragedy  of  Humfrey  Duke  of  Glouceftcr,  and  an 
Introdudtion  to  the  Tragical  Hiftory  of  King 
Richard  IIL)  Altered  from  Shakfpeare  in  the  year 
1720.  By  Theo.  Cibbcr.  8vo.     No  date.    [1723.3 

King  Richard  HI. 

The  Tragical  Hiftory  of  King  Richard  III. 
Altered  from  Shakfpeare.  4to.  1700.  By  Colley 
Cibbcr. 

Troilus  and  Crcffida. 
Troilus  and  Creflida,  or  Truth  found  too  late. 
A  Tragedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre. 
By  John  Dryden.  4to.  1679. 
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Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Hiftory  of  Timon  of  Athens,  the  Man* 
hater.  As  it  is  acfled  at  the  Duke's  Theatre ;  made 
into  a  Play,  by  Thomas  Shad  well.  4to.  1678.  - 

Timon  of  Athens.  As  it  is  acfted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  on  Richmond  Green.  Altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare  and  Shadwell.     By  James  Love.  8vo.  I768. 

Timon  of  Athens,  altered  from  Shakfpeare,  a 
Tragedy,  as  it  is  adled  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane.     By  Mr.  Cumberland.  8vo.  1771. 

Timon  of  Athens,  altered  from  Shakfpeare  and 
Shadwell,  by  Mr.  Hull,  was  afted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, 1786.     Not  printed. 

Coriolanus. 

The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth,  or  the 
Fall  of  Caius  Martius  Coriolanus.  As  it  is  adted 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.   ByNahumTate.  4to.  1682. 

The  Invader  of  his  Country,  or  the  Fatal  Rc- 
fentment.  As  it  is  aded  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants.  By  John 
Dennis.     8vo.  1720. 

Coriolanus,  or  the  Roman  Matron,  a  Tragedy, 
taken  from  Shakfpeare  and  Thomfon.  As  it  is 
aded  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden :  to 
which  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Ovation.  By 
Thomas  Sheridan.  8vo.  1755. 

Julius  Cafar. 
The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  with  the  Death 
of  Brutus  and  Caffius  :  written  originally  by  Shak- 
fpeare, and  lince  altered  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant 
and  John  Dryden,  Poets  Laureat;  as  it  is  now 
aded  by  his  Majefty's  Company  of  Comedians  at 
the  Theatre  Royal.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life 
of  Julius  Cacfar,  abftradled  from  Plutarch  and 
Suetonius.  i2mo.  1719, 
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The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  altered,  with  a 
Prologue  and  Chorus.  4to.  1722. 

The  Tragedy  of  Marcus  Brutus,  with  the  Pro- 
logue and  the  two  laft  Chorufles.  4to.  1722.  Both 
by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  an  Hiftorical  Play  written 
by  William  Shakfpcare,  fitted  for  the  Stage  by 
abridging  only;  and  now  adted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants. 
By  Edward  Capell.  i2mo.  1758. 

Cymbeline. 

The  Injured  Princefs,  or  the  Fatal  Wager.  As 
it  was  afted  at  the  Theatre. Royal,  by  his  Majcfty's 
Servants.     By  Tho.  Durfey.  4to.   1682. 

Cymbeline,  King  of  Great  Britain,  a  Tragedy 
written  by  Shakfpeare,  with  fome  Alterations.  By 
Charles  Marfh.  8vo.   1755. 

Cymbeline,  a  Tragedy,  altered  from  Shakfpeare. 
As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent 
Garden.     By  W.  Hawking*.   Svo.   1759. 

Cymbeline,  altered  by  Mr.  Garrick.  Aded  at 
Drury  Lane,  1761.  i2mo.  1762. 

57/«j  Andronicus. 
Titus  Andronicus,    or  the   Rape  of   Lavinia. 
A6led  at  the  Theatre  Royal.     A  Tragedy,  altered 
from  Mr.  Shakfpeare's  Works,     hy  Edward  Ra- 
venfcroft.     4to.  1687.  .    . 

King  Lear.   • 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Lear,  aded  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre.  Revived  with  Alterations.  By  Nahum 
Tate.  4to.  i68i. 

The  Hiftory  of  King  Lear,  as  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  By  George 
Colman.  8vo.  1768. 
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An  EfTay  towards  fixing  the  true  Standards  of 
Witand  Humour,  Raillery,  Satire, and  Ridicule:  to 
which  is  added  an  Analyfis  of  the  Charafters  of  an 
Humourid,  Sir  John  FalftafF,  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley,and  Don  Quixote.  [By  Corby n  Morris,  Efq.J 
8vo.  1744- 

Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth:  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's 
Edition  of  Shakfpeare.  To  which  is  affixed — 
Propofals  for  a  new  Edition  of  Shakfpeare,  with  a 
Specimen.    [By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon.]  12  mo.  1745. 

A  Word  or  two  of  Advice  to  William  War- 
burton,  a  Dealer  in  many  words.  By  a  Friend. 
[Dr.  Grey.]  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  taftc 
of  William's  fpirit  of  railing.  8vo.  1746. 

Critical  Obfervations  on  Shakfpeare:  by  John 
Upton,  Prebendary  of  Rochefter.  8vo.  Firft  Edi- 
tion, 1746.     Second  Edition,  1748. 

Eflay  on  Englifli  Tragedy,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Abbe  Le  Blanc's  Obfervations  on  the  Englifh 
Stage.  By  William  Guthrie,  Efq.  8vo.  no  date, 
but  printed  in  1747. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Learning  of  Shakfpeare, 
with  Remarks  on  feveral  PaflTagcs  of  his  Plays. 
In  a  Convcrfation  between  Eugcnius  and  Neander. 
By  Peter  Whalley,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege  Oxford.  8vo.  i74«S. 

An  Anfwcr  to  certain  Paflages  in  Mr.  W 's 

Preface  to  his  Edition  of  Shakfpeare,  together 
with  fome  Remarks  on  the  Errors  and  many  falfc 
Criticifms  in  the  Work  itfclf.   8vo.  1748. 

Remarks  upon  a  late  Edition  of  Shakfpeare: 
with  a  long  firing  of  Emendations  borrowed  by 
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by  the  celebrated  Editor  from  the  Oxford  Edition, 
without  acknowledgement.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  Defence  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart. 
Addrefled  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warburton,  Preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  &c.  8vo.     No  date. 

The  Canons  of  Criticifm  and  Gloflary,  being  a 
Supplement  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Edition  of  Shak- 
fpeare.  Colleded  from  the  Notes  in  that  cele- 
brated Work,  and  proper  to  be  bound  up  with  it. 
By  the  other  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Mr. 
Edwards.]  Firft  Edition.  8vo.  1748.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.    1765. 

Remarks  on  Shakfpeare  by  Mr.  Roderick,  arc 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  lall  Edition. 

An  Attempte  to  refcue  that  aunciente  Englifli 
Poet  and  Play-wrighte  Maiftcr  Williame  Shakfpeare 
from  the  many  errours  faulfely  charged  on  him  by 
certaine  new-fangled  Wittes ;  and  to  let  him  fpeak 
for  himfelfe,  as  right  well  he  wotteth,  when  frcede 
from  the  many  carelefs  miftakings  of  the  heedleft 
firft  Imprinters  of  his  Workes.  By  a  Gentlcmaa 
formerly  of  Gray's  Inn.  [Mr.  Holt.]   8vo.  1749. 

[May  I,  1750,  Mr.  Holt  iflucd  out  Propofals  for 
publifhing  by  fubfcription,  both  in  odtavo  and 
twelves,  an  edition  of  our  author's  plays.] 

Mifccllaneous  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark :  with  a  Preface  coa- 
taining  fome  general  Remarks  on  the  Writings  of 
Shakfpeare.  8vo.  1752. 

The  Beauties  of  Shakfpeare:  regularly  feledled 
from  each  Play:  with  a  general  Index  digefting 
them  under  proper  Heads.  Illuftratcd  with  ex- 
planatory Notes,  and  fimilar  Paflages  from  ancient 

Vol.  L  H  h 
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and  modern  Authors.  By  William  Dodd^  B.  A. 
late  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  2  Vols.  i2mo. 
Firft  Edition,  1752.  Second  Edition,  1757.  Third 
Edition  in  3  Vols.    1780. 

Shakfpeare  illuftrated :  or  the  Novels  and  Hifto- 
ries  on  which  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare  are  founded^ 
colledlcd  and  tranflated  from  the  original  Authors^ 
with  critical  Remarks.  In  two  Volumes.  [By 
Mrs.  Lenox.]  12 mo.   1753. 

A  third  Volume  with  the  fame  Title,  1754. 

The  Novel  from  which  the  Play  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  written  by  Shakfpeare,  is  taken,  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Tranflation  of  a  Novel  from  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccaccio.  8vo.    1755. 

Critical,  Hiftorical,  and  Explanatory  Notes  on 
Shakfpeare,  with  Emendations  of  the  Text  and 
Metre :    by  Zachary  Grey,   LL.  D.   2  Vols.   8vo. 

?755- 

The  Caft rated  Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  in 
the  Sixth  Volume  of  Biographia  Britannica, 
wherein  is  difcovcred  the  firft  rife  of  the  prcfcnt 
Biftiop  of  Glouccfter's  quarrel  with  that  Baronet, 
about  his  edition  of  Shakfpearc's  plays  :  to  which 
is  added  an  impartial  account  of  the  extraordinar)" 
means  ufed  to  fupprefs  this  remarkable  letter.  By 
a  Proprietor  of  that  work.  [Philip  Nichols.^  410. 
1763- 

A  Rcvifal  of  Shakfpeare's  Text,  wherein  the 
Alterations  introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modern 
Editors  and  Criticks  are  particularly  confidered. 
[By  Mr.  Heath.]   8vo.  1765, 

A  Review  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  New  Edition  of 
Shakfpeare ;  in  which  the  Ignorance  or  Inattention 
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of  that  Editor  is  expofed,  and  the  Poet  defended 
from  the  Perfecution  of  his  Commentators.  By 
W.  Kenrick.  8vo.   1765. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  Review  of 
Mr.  Johnfon's  Edition  of  Shakfpeare.  [By  Mr* 
Barclay.]  8vo.    1766. 

A  Defence  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  Review  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's  Shakfpeare,  containing  a  number  of 
curious  and  ludicrous  Anecdotes  of  Literary 
Biography.  By  a  Friend,  [i.  e.  W.  Kenrick.j  8vo. 
1766. 

Obfervations  and  Conjcdtures  on  fome  Paflages 
of  Shakfpeare.  [By  Tho.  Tyrwhitt,  Efq.]  8vo. 
1766. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakfpeare,  ad- 
drefled  to  Jofeph  Cradock,  Efq.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  Farmer.  8vo.  1767.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  1767.  Third  Edition,  crown  odavo,  1789. 

A  Letter  to  David  Garrick,  Efq.  concerning  9 
Gloflary  to  the  Plays  of  Shakfpeare,  on  a  more 
extenfive  Plan  than  has  hitherto  appeared.  To 
which  is  added  a  Specimen.  By  Richard  Warner, 
Efq.   8vo.   1768. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shak- 
fpeare, compared  with  the  Greek  and  French  dra- 
matick  Poets,  with  fome  Remarks  upon  the  Mif- 
reprefentations  of  Monficur  de  Voltaire.  By  Mrs. 
Montagu.  8vo.  Firft  Edition,  1769.  Second 
Edition,  1776. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  as  lately  publiflied, 
vindicated  from  the  Abufe  of  the  Critical  Review- 
ers 5   and  the  wonderful  Genius  and  Abilities  of 
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thofe  Gentlemen  for  Criticifm,  fet  forth,  cele- 
brated, and  extolled.  By  the  Editor  of  King 
Lean     [Charles  Jennens,  Efq.]  8vo.  1772. 

Shakfpeare.  4to.  This  piece  was  written  by 
Dr.  Kenrick  Prefcott,  and  is  dated  Feb.  6,  1774. 

Curfory  Remarks  on  Tragedy,  on  Shakfpeare^ 
and  on  certain  French  and  Italian  Poets,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  1774. 

A  philofophical  Analyfis  and  Illuftration  of  feme 
of  Shakfpeare's  remarkable  Charaftcrs.  By  Wil- 
liam Richardfon,  Efq.  Profeflbr  of  Humanity  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  i2mo.  Firft  Edition, 
1773.     Second  Edition,  1774. 

The  Morality  of  Shakfpeare's  Drama  illuftratcd. 
3y  Mrs.  Griffith.   8vo.    1775. 

A  Letter  to  George  Hardinge,  Efq.  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  a  Paffagc  in  Mr.  Stccvcns's  Preface  to  his 
impreffion  of  Shakfpeare.  [By  the  Rev.  Mn 
Collins.]  4to.  1777.  [Dr.  Johnfon  obferved  of 
this  performance,  that  it  was  "  a  great  gun  with- 
out powder  and  ball/']  On  the  title-page  of  a 
copy  of  it  prefentcd  by  Mr.  Capell,  together  with 
his  Shakfpeariana^  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
is  the  following  manufcript  note:  **  Seen  through 

the  prefs  by   Mr.  H ,  &c.     Note  in  p.  1 8 

added,  and  the  poftfcript  new-molded  by  him, 
E.  C."  i.  c.  Edward  Capell, 

From  the  foregoing  circumftance  it  appears  that 

Mr.  H (like  Congrevc's  Petulant)  affifted  in 

writing  a  letter  to  hinifclf.  This  epiftle,  however, 
(as  we  have  fince  been  informed,)  received  fome 
additional  touches  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lord 

Dacre. — Tanta  molts  erat .     But  all  would  not 

fucceed.  The  fubfcriber§  tq  Mr.  Qapell's  i\otes. were 
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fo  few,  that  his  editor  was  afhamed  to  print  their 
names ;  and  the  book  itfelf  is  become  wafte  papen 

Difcours  fur  Shakfpeare  et  fur  Monfieur  de 
Voltaire,  par  Jofeph  Baretti,  Secretaire  pour  la 
Correfpondence  etrangere  de  TAcademie  Royale 
Britannique.    8vo.    1777. 

An  EflTay  on  the  dramatick  Charafter  of  Sir 
John  Falilaff.    [By  Mr.  Morgan.]  8vo.   1777. 

A  Letter  from  Monfieur  de  Voltaire  to  the  French 
Academy.  Tranflatcd  from  the  original  Edition 
juft  publifhed  at  Paris  8vo.   1777. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakfpeare's 
Plays  publiflied  in  1778. — Containing  additional 
Obfcrvations  by  feveral  of  the  former  Commenta- 
tors; to  which  are  fubjoined  the  Genuine  Poems 
of  the  fame  Author,  and  Seven  Plays- that  have 
been  afcribed  to  him ;  with  Notes,  by  the  Editor 
[Mr.  Malone]  and  others.     2  Vols.  8vo.  1780. 

Notes  and  Various  Readings  to  Shakfpeare,  by 
Edward  Capell.    3  Vols.  4to.    1781. 

Remarks  critical  and  illuftrative  on  the  Text  and 
Notes  of  the  laft  Edition  of  Shakfpeare.  [i.  e.  Mr. 
Srcevens's  Edition  in  1778.]  [By  Mr.  Ritfon.J 
8vo.    1783. 

Contes  moraux,  amufans  &  inftrudlifs,  a 
I'ufage  de  la  jeuncfie,  tires  des  Tragedies  de  Shak- 
fpeare; par  M.  Perrin,  Editeur  de  la  nouvelle 
Edition  du  Didionaire  de  Chambaud,  &c. — A 
Londrcs,  chez  Robfon,  Cadell,  &  Elmfly.  1783. 
i^mo, 

A  familiar  Addrefs  to  the  curious  in  Englilh 
Poetry,  more  particularly  to  the  Readers  of  Shak- 
fpeare,    By  Therfitcs  Literarius.  8vo.  1784. 

H  h3 


A  N 

ATTEMPT 

TO    A8CE  RTAIN    THE 

ORDER 

IN      WHICH 

THE    PLAYS    OF    SHAKSPEARE 

WERE    WRITTEN.* 


•  Trimufque  per  tevia  campi 


Vfqtte  procul,  (jtecdum  totas  lux  mrverat  upthratt) 
Ne/cio  quid  *vifu  dubiuMy  incertumque  moveri, 
Corporaqne  ire  I'ideU     S  T  A  T I  u  s . 

^rattan do  V ombre  come  cofa  Jalda%     Dante* 

EVERY  circumftancc  that  relates  to  thofe  per- 
fons  whofc  writings  we  admire,  awakens  and 
interefts  our  curiofity.     The   time   and  place   of 
their  birth,    their  education  and  gradual  attain- 
ments,   the  dates   of   their  produdlions   and    the 
reception  they  A\ crally  met  with,  their  habits  of 
life,  their  private  fricndfliips,  and  even  their  ex- 
ternal form,  are  all  points,  which,  how  little  foever 
they  may  have  been  adverted  to  by  their  contem- 
poraries, rtrongly  engage  the  attention  of  pofterity. 
Not  fatislied  with  receiving  the  aggregated  wifdom 
of  ages  as  a  free  gift,  we  viik  the  manlions  where 
our  inflruCtors  are  faid  to  have  refided,  wc  contem- 
plate with   pleafurc  the  troes  under  whofe  (hade 
they  once  repofed,  and  wifh  to  fee  and  to  converfc 
with  thofe  fages,  whofe  labours  have  added  ftrength 
to  virtue,  and  efficacy  to  truth. 

^  The  firll  edition  of  this  EfTay  was  publifhed  in  January  1778. 
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Shakfpeare  above  all  writers,  fince  the  days  of 
Homer,  has  excited  this  curiofity  in  the  higheft 
degree ;  as  perhaps  no  poet  of  any  nation  was  ever 
more  idolized  by  his  countrymen.  An  ardent  defire 
to  underftand  and  explain  his   works,    is,  to  the 
honour  of  the  prcfent  age,  fomuch  increafed  with- 
in the  laft  forty  years,  that  more  has  been  done 
towards    their  elucidation,    during  that  period,' 
than  in  a  century  before.     All  the  ancient  copies 
of  his  plays,  hitherto  difcovered,  have  been  col- 
lated with  the   moft  fcrupulous  accuracy.      The 
mcancft  books  have  been  carefully  examined,  only 
becaufc  they  were  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
might  happily  throw  a  light  on  fome  forgotten 
curtom,  or  obfolete  phrafeology :  and,  this  objed: 
being  ftill  kept  in  view,  the  toil  of  wading  through 
all  fuch  reading  as  zvas  never  read  has  been  cheer- 
fully endured,  becaufe  no  labour  was  thought  too 
great,  that  might  enable  us  to  add  one  new  laurel 
to  the  father  of  our  drama.    Almoft  every  circum- 
ftance  that  tradition  or  hiftory  has  prefervcd  rela- 
tive to  him  or  his   works,   has  been  invefligated, 
and  laid  before  the  publick;  and  the  avidity  with 
which  all  communications  of  this  kind  have  been 
received,  fuflSciently  proves  that  the  time  expended 
in  the  purfuit  has  not  been  wholly  mifcmployed. 

However,  after  the  moft  diligent  inquiries,  very 
few  particulars  have  been  recovered,  refpedling 
his  private  life  or  literary  hiftory:  and  while  it 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  his  editors  and  com- 
mentators to  illuftrate  his  obfcurities,  and  to  regu- 
late and  correct  his  text,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  trace  the  progrefs  and  order  of  his  plays.     Yet 


'  Within  the  period  here  mentioned,  the  commentaries  of  War- 
burto.n,  Edwards,  Heath,  Johnfon,  Tyrwhitt,  Farmer,  and  Steevens, 
have  been  publifhed. 
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than  any  which  has  been  obfervcd  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  works. 

Of  the  twenty-one  plays  which  were  not  printed 
in  our  author's  life-time,^  the  majority  were,  I  be- 
lieve, late  compofitions/  The  following  arrange- 
ment is  in  fome  meafure  formed  on  this  notion. 
Two  reafons  may  be  afligned,  why  Shakfpeare's 
late  performances  were  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death,  i.  If  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  written  for 
the  ftage  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  thole 
pieces  which  were  produced  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  period,  were  lefs  likely  to  pafs  through  the 


»  They  arc,  Kwg  Htnry  VI.  P.  L  The  Second  and  Third  Parti 
of  King  Hniry  /'/,  (as  he  wrote  them)  Tke  Comedy  of  Errors^  The 
Taming  of  the  S/jpeiv,  The  Tivs  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Ki*jg  John^ 
Airs  tjccll  that  ends  iiy//.  As  you  like  it.  King  Henry  VI  11^  Meafure 
for  MeoJ'urc,  The  Winter's  Tale^  Cymbelinet  Macbeth ^  Jttlius  Cafar^ 
Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Timon  of  Athens^  Coriolanus^  Othello^  The 
Tempcft^  and  Twuelfth  Night.     None  of  thefe,  except  Othello^  were 

Erinted  in  cjuarto,  but  ap[>eared  firft  in  the  folio  edition  publifhed 
y  Heminge  and  Condcll,  in  1623.  Of  ihefe  plays,  feven,  viz. 
The  Firjl  Part  rf  King  Henry  VI,  (allowing  that  play  to  be  Shak- 
fpeare's,)  The  Sfcntid and  Third  Parts  cf  King  Uitiry  VL  King  Jobn^ 
The  Cojnuly  of  Errors^  The  Taming  of  the  ShrenVy  and  The  Tiv 
Gcntltmcu  of  i'lrona^  were  certainly  early  compofitions,  and  are  an 
exception  10  the  general  truth  ot  this  obfcrvation.  One  other, 
viz.  AlTsivell  thai  end i  <iK\'Jly  though  fuppofcd  to  have  been  an 
early  production,  was,  it  mult  bt'  acknowledged,  not  publiflied  in 
Shakfpcare's  life-time;  but  for  the  date  of  this  play  we  rely  only 
on  conjcdure. 

^  This  fuppofition  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  Meres* s  lift  of  out 
author's  play>,  in  1598,  From  that  lift,  and  from  other  circum- 
ftances,  we  Icarn ,  that  of  the  fourteen  plays  which  were  printed  in  Shak- 
fj'^earc's  life-time,  thirteen  were  written  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1600. — The  fourteen  pkiys  publiftied  in  our  author's  life-time, 
are — A  Midjumnur  Night* s  Dream ^  Lorje*s  Labour  s  Isoft^  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Hamlet^  Kii:^  Richard  11.  King  Richard  III.  The  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.  7 he  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  Il\  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  y  King  He  my  V.  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  The  Merrj 
iVives  of  Wind/or 9  Troilui  and  Crtfjida^  and  King  Lear^ 
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prcfs  in  his  life-time,  as  the  curiofity  of  the  pub- 
lick  had  not  been  fo  long  engaged  by  them,  as  by 
his  early  compofitions.  2.  From  the  time  that 
Shakfpeare  had  the  fuperintendance  of  a  play- 
houfe,  that  is,  from  the  year  1603,'  when  he  and 
feveral  others  obtained  a  licence  from  King  James 
to  exhibit  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories,  &c. 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  elfewhere,  it  became 
ftrongly  his  intereft  to  prcferve  thofe  pieces  un- 
publiihed,  which  werecompofed  between  that  year 
and  the  time  of  his  retiring  to  the  country;  manu- 
fcript  plays  being  then  the  great  fupport  of  every 
theatre.  Nor  were  the  plays  which  he  wrote  after 
he  became  a  manager,  fo  likely  to  get  abroad, 
being  confined  to  his  own  theatre,  as  his  former 
produdions,  which  perhaps  had  been  adled  on 
different  ftages,  and  of  confequcnce  afforded,  the 
players  at  the  feveral  houfcs  where  they  were  ex- 
hibited, an  eafy  opportunity  of  making  out  copies 
from  the  feparate  parts  tranfcribed  for  their  ufe, 
and  of  felling  fuch  copies  to  printers ;  by  which 
means  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  fome  of  theni 
were  fubmitted  to  the  prefs,  without  the  confent 
of  the  author. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  I  fuppofe 
the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  to  have  been  written : 

'  None  of  the  plays  which  in  the  enfuing  lill  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  fubfcquently  to  tliis  year,  were  printed  till  after 
the  author's  death,  except  King  Lrar,  the  publication  of  which 
was  probably  haflened  by  that  of  the  old  play  with  the  fame  txtk, 
in  1605. — The  copy  of  Troilus  aud  CrrJJtda^  which  fecms  to  have 
been  compofed  the  year  before  King  James  granted  a  licence  to  the 
company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by 
forae  uncommon  artifice,  "  Thank  fortune  (fays  the  editor)  for 
th^/cape  it  hath  made  amongft  you  ;  fince,  by  the  grand  poffdlbrs." 
wills,  I  believe,  you  (hould  have  pray'd  for  them  [r.  it]  rather, 
than  been  pray'd." — By  tkc  grand  pojpjfhn,  Shakfpeare  and  the 
other  maiwjcr*  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  were  certainly  intended. 
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1.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  '589. 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  1591. 

3.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  1591. 

4.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream^  1592* 

5.  Comedy  OF  Errors,         -          -  ^593* 

6.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,            -  I594* 

7.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,      -        -  *S94» 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,      -  ^59S« 

9.  Romeo  AND  Juliet,        -          -  ^595» 

10.  Hamlet,          _         -         -         -  'S96. 

11.  King  John,       -         -         -         -  1596. 

12.  King  Richard  IL          -          -  1597- 

13.  King  Richard  IIL         -           -  ^597* 

14.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  1597. 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV,  1598. 

16.  The  Merchant  OF  Venice,         -  'S98. 

17.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  '598. 

18.  King  Henry  V.         -         -         -  I599» 

19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,      -  i6oo. 

20.  As  You  Like  It,          -             -  i6oo. 

21.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,         -  1601. 

22.  King  Henry  VIIL         -            -  1601. 

23.  Troilus  and  Cressida,           -  1602. 

24.  Measure  for  Measure,       -         -  1603. 

25.  The  Winter's  Tale,         -         -  1604. 

26.  King  Lear,           .           -           «  1605. 

27.  Cymbelinf,          -           -           -  1605. 

28.  Macbeth,          -             -             •  1606. 

29.  Julius  Ctesar,         -         -         -  1607. 

30.  y\NTONY  AND  ClEOPATRA,               -  1608. 

31.  TiMON  OK  Athens,           -         -  1609. 

32.  CORIOLANUS,              -                _                -  161O. 

;j;].  Othello,          -         -         .         -  161  i. 

34.  The  Temim-st,          _         -         -  1612. 

35.  Twelfth  Night,       -         -         -  1614. 
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I.  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  1589. 

In  what  year  our  author  began  to  write  for  the 
ftagc,  or  which  was  his  firft  performance,  has  not 
been  hitherto  afcertained.  And  indeed  We  have 
fo  few  lights  to  diredl  our  inquiries,  that  any  fpc- 
culation  on  this  fubjedt  may  appear  an  idle  expence 
of  time.  But  the  method  which  has  been  already 
marked  out,  requires  that  fuch  fa6ls  Ihould  be 
mentioned,  as  may  ferve  in  any  manner  to  elucidate 
thefe  points. 

Shakfpeare  was  born  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564, 
and  was  probably  married  in,  or  before,  September 
1582,  his  eldeft  daughter,  Sufanna,  having  been 
baptized  on  the  26th  of  May,  1583.  At  what  time 
he  left  Warwicklhire,  or  was  firft  employed  in  the 
playhoufe,  tradition  does  not  inform  usr.  How- 
ever, as  his  fon  Hamnet  and  his  daughter  Judith 
were  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  2,  1584-5,  we 
may  prefume  that  he  had  not  left  the  country  at 
that  time. 

He  could  not  have  wanted  an  eafy  introduction 
to  the  theatre ;  for  Thomas  Greene,**  a  celebrated 

*  ••  There  was  not  (fays  Hey  wood  in  his  preface  to  Greenes  Ttf 
^uoque,  a  comedy,)  anadtor  of  his  nature  in  his  time,  of  better  ability 
in  the  performance  of  what  he  undertook,  more  applauded  by  the 
audience,  of  greater  grace  at  the  court,  or  of  more  general  love 
in  the  city,"  The  birth-place  of  Thomas  Greene  is  afcertained  by 
the  following  lines,  which  he  fpeaksin  one  of  the  old  comedies,  in 
the  charafter  of  a  clown  : 

"  1  pratled  pocfie  in  my  nurfe's  arms, 
•'  And,  born  where  late  our  fwan  of  Avon  fung, 
"  In  Avon's  ftreams  we  both  of  us  have  lav'd, 
"  And  both  came  out  together.*' 
Chctwood,  in  his  Britijh  Theatre,  quotes  this  paflage  from   the 
comedy  of  the  T'wo  Maids  of  Moreclack ;  but  no  fuch  pafla^  i» 
there  to  be  found.     He  deforces  but  little  credit ;  having  certainl/ 
forged  many  of  his  dates ;  however*  he  probably  met  with  thcfe 
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comedian,  was  his  townfman,  perhaps  his  relation^ 
and  Michael  Drayton  was  likewifc  born  in  War- 
wickihire;  the  latter  was  nearly  of  his  own  age, 
and  both  were  in  fome  degree  of  reputation  foon 
after  the  year  1590.  If  I  were  to  indulge  a  con- 
jedture,  I  fhould  name  the  year  1591,  as  the  era 
when  our  author  commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftage ; 
at  which  time  he  was  fomewhat  more  than  twenty- 
feven  years  old.  The  reafons  that  induce  mc  to  fix 
on  that  period  are  thefe.  In  Webbe's  Difcourfe  of 
Englijh  Poetry,  publifhcd  in  1586,  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  mod  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  that 
time ;  particularly  thofe  of  George  Whetflone  ^  and 
Anthony  Munday/  who  wefc  dramatick  writers; 


lines  in  fome  ancient  p]ay»  though  he  forgot  the  name  of  the 
piece  from  which  he  tranfcribed  them.  Greene  was  a  writer  as 
well  as  an  aftor.  There  are  fome  vcrfcs  of  his  prefixed  to  a  col- 
leftion  of  Drayton's  poems,  publilhed  in  the  year  i6f3.  He  was 
perhaj^s  a  kinfman  of  Shakfppare'e.  In  the  rcgifter  of  the  parifh  of 
J^tratford,  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakff-kcre,  is  faid  to  have  been 
buried  there,  March  6,  i  ^89.  He  might  have  been  the  aftor's 
father. 

9  The  author  of  Promos  and  Cnjfandra^  a  play  which  fumifhed 
Shakf]>eare  with  the  fable  of  Mcn/urc  for  Meafutf^ 

*  This  poet  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  in  his  IVit'sTreafuty,  ^S9^* 
as  an  eminent  crniick  writer,  and  the  bift  plotter  of  his  time.  He 
feems  to  have  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  Don  Antonio 
Balladino,  in  a  comedy  that  b.as  been  attributed  to  Ben  Jonfon, 
called  7"i6<r  C^7/e  is  Al'^yul  and  from  the  follouing  pafTages  in  that 
piece  appears  tf^  have  u.Ln  city-poet ;  whofe  bufincfs  it  was  to  com- 
pofc  an  annual  pancgyrick  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  write  verfcs 
for  tlie  pageants :  an  oiiice  which  has  been  difcontinued  fincc  the 
death  of  KI!.a:i;!h  ^c•lt^*  in  1722  : 

"  OniGfi,  Shall  1  rotiuvlt  your  name  ? 

«'  Ant.  My  n:irnc  is  Antonio  Balladino. 

"  Oni.  Ballauino !  You  arc  not  pageant-poet  to  the  city  of 
Milan,  fir,  arc  }  ou  ? 

Afit,  "  I  fupply  tl:c  place,  fir,  when  a  worfe  cannot  be  had, 
fir. — Did  )  oil  fee  the  lail  paeeant  I  fct  forth  ?" 

Attcrwaids  Antonio,  fpcaking  of  the  plays  he  had  written,  fays. 
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but  wc  find  no  trace  of  our  author,  or  of  any  of 
his  works.  Three  years  afterwards,  Puttenham 
printed  his  Art  of  Englijh  Poefy ;  and  in  that  work 
alfo  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shakfpeare.' 
Sir  John  Harrington  in  his  Apologie  for  Poetry^ 
prefixed  to  the  Tranjlation  of  Ariojlo^  (which  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  Feb.  26,  1 590-1, 
in  which  year  it  was  publiftied,)  takes  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  fome  of  the 
celebrated  dramas  of  that  time ;  but  fays  not  a 
word  of  Shakfpeare,  or  of  his  plays.  If  any  of 
his  dramatick  compofitions  had  then  appeared,  is 
it  imaginable,  that  Harrington  fhould  have  men- 
tioned the  Cambridge  Pedantius,  and  The  Play  of 
the  Cards,  which  laft,  he  tells  us  was  a  London  [\.  c. 
an  Englifh]  comedy,  and  have  palfed  by,  unno- 
ticed, the  new  prodigy  of  the  dramatick  world  ? 


*'  Let  me  have  good  ground, — no  matter  for  the  pen;  the  plot 
Ihall  carry  it. 

•*  Onu  Indeed  that's  right;  ^'o«  are  in  prints  already  for  the 

^EST  PLOTTER. 

«•  Ant*  Ay  J  I  might  as  well  have  been  put  in  for  a  dumb-lhevr 
100."^ 

It  is  evident,  that  this  poet  is  here  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by 
Ben  Jonfon  :  but  he  might,  notwithftanding,  have  been  defer vedl/ 
eminent.  That  malignity  which  endeavoured  to  tear  a  wreath 
from  the  brow  of  bhakfpearc,  would  certainly  not  fpare  inferior 
writers. 

^  The  thirty-firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Puttcnham's  Art 
of  Etiglrjh  Poefy  is  thus  entitled  :  *•  Who  in  any  age  have  bene  the 
moil  commended  writers  in  our  Englifh  Poefie,  and  the  author's 
cenfure  given  upon  them.** 

After  having  enumerated  feveral  authors  who  were  then  cele- 
brated for  various  kinds  of  compofition,  he  gives  this  fuccinft 
account  of  thofe  who  had  written  for  the  ftage ;  ••  Of  the  latter  fort 
I  thinke  thus  \ — that  for  tragedies  the  Lord  Buckhurft  and  Maijler 
Edward  Ferry  s,  forfuch  doings  as  I  ha^^e  fene  of  theirs,  doje/erve  the 
hyeji  price ;  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Maifter  Edwardes  of  her  Majef 
rie*i  Chappell,  for  comedie  and  enterlude," 

Vol.  I.  I  i 
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In  Spcnfcr's  ^ears  of  the  Mufes^  firft  printed  in 
1 591,  the  following  lines  are  found  in  Thalia's 
complaint  on  account  of  the  decay  of  dramatick 
poetry : 

"  And  he  the  man,  whom  nature's  felf  had  made 
*•  To  mock  her  fclfe,  and  truth  to  imitate, 
••  With  kindly  counter  under  mimick  (hade» 
•*  Our  pleafant  Willy ^  ah,  is  dead  of  late; 
•*  With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
*'  Is  alfo  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

••  Inftead  thereof  fcoffing  fcurrilitie 
♦*  And  fcornful  follie  with  contempt  is  crept, 
"  Rolling  in  rymes  of  ftiamelefs  ribaudrie, 
**  Without  regard  or  due  decorum  kept : 
<*  Each  idle  wit  at  will  prefumes  to  make 
*'  And  doth  the  leameds  taik  upon  him  take. 

••  But  that  fame  gentle  fpirit,  from  whofe  pen 
•*  Large  (Ireamcs  of  honnie  and  fwcet  neftar  flow, 
•«  Scorning  the  boldnefs  of  fuch  bafe-born  men, 
••  \^'hich  dare  their  follies  forth  fo  ralhlie  throwe, 
•'  Doth  rather  choofe  to  fit  in  idle  cell, 
«*  Than  fo  him  felfe  to  mockcrie  to  felL" 

Thefe  lines  were  infertcd  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  firft 
edition  of  7bc  Life  of  Sbakfpeare^  and  he  then  fup- 
pofcd  that  they  related  to  our  poet,  and  alluded  to 
his  having  withdrawn  himfelf  for  fome  time  from 
the  publick,  and  difcontinued  writing,  from  **  a 
difguft  he  had  taken  to  the  then  ill  taftc  of  the 
town  and  the  mean  condition  of  the  ftage."  But 
as  Mr.  Rowe  fuppreffed  this  paflage  in  his  fecond 
edition,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  he  found  reafon 
to  change  his  opinion.  Dryden,  however,  he  in- 
forms us,  always  thought  that  thefe  verfes  related 
to  Shakfpeare :  and  indeed  I  do  not  recolleft  any 
dramatick  poet  of  that  time,  to  whom  the  charaAcr 
which  they  delineate  is  applicable,  except  our  au- 
thor.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  fame  epithet. 
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which  Spenfer  has  employed,  "  But  that  fame 
gejitle  fpirit,"  &c.  is  likewife  ufcd  by  the  players 
in  their  preface,  where  they  fpeak  of  Shakfpcare : — 
"  who  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  nature,  was 
a  moik  gentle  exprcfler  of  it."  On  the  other  hand 
fome  little  difficulty  arifcs  from  the  line — "  And 
doth  the  learneJs  talk  upon  him  take;"  for  our 
poet  certainly  had  no  title  to  that  epithet.  Spenfer, 
however,  might  have  ufed  it  in  an  appropriated 
fenfe,  learned  in  all  the  bufinejs  of  the  fiage\  and  vx 
this  fenfe  the  epithet  is  more  applicable  to  Shak- 
fpcare than  to  any  poet  that  ever  wrote. 

It  Ihould  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
name  lVill)\  for  fome  reafon  or  other  which  it  is 
now  in  vain  to  feek,  appears  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  poets  of  Shakfpeare's  age  to  perfons  who 
were  not  chriftened  JVilliam.  Thus,  fas  Dr. 
Farmer  obferves  to  me,)  in  "  An  Eglogue  made 
long  fince  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,** 
which  is  preferved  in  Davifon's  Poetical  Rhapfody^ 
1602,  wc  find  that  celebrated  writer  lamented  in 
almoft  every  ftan/a  by  the  name  of  Willy: 

*'  Willy  is  dead, 
'*  That  wont  to  lead 
«*  Our  flocks  and  us,  in  mirth  and  (hepheard's  glee,"  &c* 


•*  Of  none  but  Willie's  pipe  they  made  account,"  &c. 

Spenfer's  Willy^  however,  could  not  have  been 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  for  he  was  dead  fome  years  be- 
fore the  Tears  of  the  Mufes  was  publiftied. 

If  thefc  lines  were  intended  to  allude  to  our 
author,  then  he  muft  have  written  fome  comedies 
in  or  before  the  year  1591  ;  and  the  date  which  I 
have  adigncd  to  A  Midjummer  Night's  Dream  is 
erroneous.  I  cannot  expedt  to  influence  the  decifion 
of  my  reader  on  a  fubjedt  on  which  I  have  not 
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been  JtblvT  r.^  v:r>i  1  docidcd  opinion  myfelf ;  and 

there vr;r  t>d:i  ^vrw^rr.:  myfelf  with  merely  ftating 
the  ^r.rrc. .:  es  on  cjich  fide.  Suppofing  Shakfpcare 
tv>  'r^JL^e  ^r:::r:",  any  piece  in  the  year  1590,  Sir 
K^"^ !  lUrr:ri::on*s  Jilence  concerning  him  in  the 
loilo'-^  -^  ^eir  appears  inexplicable. 

P; :  \>  V.jirever  poet  may  have  been  in  Spenler's 
sX>i^:c'.r:^-aiion,  it  is  certain  that  Shakfpeare  had 
cv^^^rrcrxced  a  writer  for  the  ftage,  and  had  even 
cwrircd  the  jealoufy  of  his  contemporaries,  before 
September  1592.  This  is  now  decilively  proved 
bv  a  palfage  extraded  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from  Ro- 
bert Greene's  Groaifworib  of  Witte  bought  with  a 
Million  of  Repentance^  in  which  there  is  an  evident 
alluiion  to  our  author's  name,  as  well  as  to  a  line 
in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  FI. 

This  tradt  was  publiflied  at  the  dying  requeft  of 
Robert  Greene,  a  very  voluminous  writer  of  that 
time.  The  conclufion  of  it,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has 
obferved,  is  "  an  addrefs  to  his  brother  poets  to 
diUuade  them  from  writing  for  the  ftage,  on  account 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  were  ufed  to  receive 
from  the  players."  It  begins  thus  :  **  To  tbofe 
gentlemen  his  quondam  acquaintance  that  fpend  their 
wits  in  making  playes^  R.  G.  zvijbeth  a  better  exercife^ 
and  zvifdome  to  prevent  his  extremities  J**  His  firft 
addrefs  is  undoubtedly  to  Chriftopher  Marlowe, 
the  moft  popular  and  admired  dramatick  poet  of 
that  age,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Shakfpeare. 
*'  Wonder  not,"  (fays  Greene,)  "  for  with  thee 
will  I  firft  begin,  thou  famous  gracer  of  tragedians, 
that  Greene,  (who  hath  faid  "joith  ther,  like  the 
foole  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,)  fliould  now 
give  glory  unto  his  grciiinefs ;  for  penetrating  is  his 
power,  his  hand  is  heavy  unon  me;  &c.  Why 
Ihould  thy  excellent  wit,  his  gift,  be  fo  blinded, 
that  thou  Ihould  give  no  glory  to  the  giver  ? — The 
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brother  [f.  treatber^  of  this  diabolical  atheifm  is 
dead,  and  in  his  life  had  never  the  felicitic  he 
aimed  at:  but  as  he  beganne  in  craft,  lived  in 
feare,  and  ended  in  defpair.  And  wilt  thou,  my 
friend,  be  his  difciple  ? — Looke  unto  me,  by  him 
pcrfuaded  to  that  libertie,  and  thou  fhalt  find  it  an 
infernal  bondage." 

Greene's  next  addrefs  appears  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Lodge.  "  With  thee  I  joyne  young  Juve- 
nail,  that  byting  fatirift,  that  laftly  with  mee  to- 
gether writ  a  comedie.  Sweet  boy,  might  I  advife 
thee,  be  advifed,  and  get  not  many  enemies  by 
bitter  words  :  inveigh  againft  vaine  men,  for  thou 
canft  do  it,  no  man  better,  no  man  fo  well :  thou 
haft  libertie  to  reprove  all,  and  name  none. — Stop 
fhallow  water  ftill  running,  it  will  rage;  tread. on 
a  worme,and  it  will  turn ;  then  blame  not  fchoUers, 
Avho  are  vexed  with  (harpe  and  bitter  lines,  if  they 
reproove  too  much  libertie  of  reproof.'* 

George  Peele,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  remarked,  is 
next  addrefled.  "  And  thou  no  leffe  deferving 
than  the  other  two,  in  fome  things  rarer,  in  no- 
thing inferior,  driven,  as  my  felfc,  to  extreamc 
ftiiics,  a  little  have  I  to  fay  to  thee:  and  were  it 
not  an  idolatrous  oath,  I  would  fweare  by  fwcet 
S.  George^  thou  art  unworthy  better  hap,  lith  thou 
depend  eft  on  fo  meane  a  ftay.  Bafe-minded  men 
all  three  of  you,  if  by  my  mifery  you  be  not  warned : 
for  unto  none  of  you,  like  me,  fought  thofe  burs  to 
cleave ;  thofe  puppets,  I  meane,  that  fpeake  from 
our  mouths  ;  thofe  anticks  garnifht  in  our  colours. 
Is  it  not  ftrange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have  bin 
beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  all 
have  been  beholding,  Ihall  (were  yee  in  that  cafe 
that  I  am  now)  be  both  of  them  at  once  forfaken  ? 
TeSy  triijl  them  noty  for  there  is  an  upftart  crow  beau^ 
tijicd  zvilb  our  feathers^  that  with  bis  tygrcs  heart 
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wrapt  in  a  players  hide,  fuppofes  bee  is  as  well  aile 
to  bombafte  out  a  blanke  verfe  as  the  beft  of  yoti ;  and 
being  an  abjolute  Johannes  fac-totum,  is  in  his  own 
conceit  the  only  Shake-fcene  in  a  countrey.  O  that  I 
might  intreat  your  rare  wittes  to  be  employed  in 
more  profitable  courfes ;  and  let  thefe  apes  imitate 
your  pad  excellence,  and  never  more  acquaynte 
them  with  your  admired  inventions." 

This  trad:  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Greene 
not  long  before  his  death  ;  for  near  the  conclufion 
he  fays,  "Albeit  weaknefs  will  fcarce  fuffer  me  to 
write,  yet  to  my  fellow-fcollers  about  this  city  will 
I  diredl  thefe  few  infuing  lines."  He  died,  accord-P 
ing  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey's  account,  on  thq  third 
of  September,  1592.'* 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  very  fcarce  pamphlet 
entitled  Kind  Harts  Drcame,  written  by  Henry 
Chcttlc,  from  the  preface  to  which  it  appears  that 
be  was  the  editor  of  Green's  Groat/wortb  of  ff^it^ 
and  that  it  was  publiihed  between  September  and 
December  f592.^  Our  poet,  we  find,  was  not 
without  rcafon  difpleafcd  at  the  preceding  allulion 
to  him.  As  what  Chettle  fays  of  him,  correfponds 
with  the  character  which  all  his  contemporaries 
have  given  him,  and  the  piece  is  extremely  rare,  I 
fhall  extradt  from  the  Addrefs  to  the  Gentlemen 
Readers,  what  relates  to  the  fubjectt  before  us : 

•*  About  three  months  fince  died  M.  Robert 
Greene,  leaving  many  papers  in  fundry  bookfellers* 
hands,    among  others  his  Groatfxorth  of  Wit,  in 

4  Additions  by  Oldys  to  Winftanley's  Lr-jes  of  the  Poets ^  MS. 

^  Probably  in  O^obcr,  for  on  the  Stationers'  books  I  find  TTfg 
RepcKtatoiCe  of  Rcberi  Greene,  Mnftrr  f  JrtSf  entered  by  John 
Danter,  OCi.  6,  1592.  The  full  title  of  Greene's  pamphlet  is, 
••  Greene's  Groatfrworth  of  Wit  bought  fwith  a  Miilhn  of  Repcfn* 
tancc." 
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which  a  letter  written  to  divers  play-makers  is 
ofFenfively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken  ;  and  be- 
caufc  on  the  dead  they  cannot  be  revenged,  they 
wilfully  forge  in  their  conceites  a  living  author: 
and  after  tofling  it  to  and  fro,  no  remedy  but  it 
muft  light  on  me.  How  I  have,  all  the  time  of 
my  converfing  in  printing,  hindered  the  bitter  in- 
veighing againft  fchollers,  it  hath  been  very  well 
known ;  and  how  in  that  I  dealt,  I  can  fufficiently 
prove.  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  wa» 
I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them  [MarlowcT 
I  care  not  if  I  never  be.  The  other,  [Shakfpearc,j 
whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  fo  much  fpare,  as 
fmce  I  wifh  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have  moderated 
the  hate  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  ufed  my 
own  difcretion,  (efpecially  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  au- 
thor being  dead,)  that  I  did  not,  I  am  as  forry  a» 
if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ;  becaufe 
tfiy  felfe  have  feen  his  demeanour  no  lefs  civil  than  be 
excel leKt  in  the  qualitie  he  profejfes :  Bejides^  divers 
of  Tcorjfjip  have  reported  bis  uprighinefs  of  dealings 
ivhirb  argues  his  bonejliey  and  his  facetious  grace  in 
^iVriting^  that  approves  his  art.  For  the  firft,  whofe 
learning  I  reverence,  and  at  the  peruling  of  Greene'^ 
bookc,  ftrooke  out  what  then  in  confcience  I 
thought  he  in  fome  difpleafure  writ ;  or  had  it  been 
true,  yet  to  publifh  it  was  intoUerable ;  him  I 
would  wifh  to  ufe  me  no  worfe  than  I  deferve.  I 
had  onely  in  the  copy  this  Ihare :  it  was  il  written, 
as  fomctime  Greene's  hand  was  none  of  the  beft; 
licenfed  it  muft  bee,  ere  it  could  be  printed,  which 
could  never  bee  if  it  could  not  be  read.  To  be 
brief,  I  writ  it  over,  and  as  near  as  I  could  followed 
the  copy ;  onely  in  that  letter  I  put  fomething  out, 
but  in  the  whole  book  not  a  word  in ;  for  I  pro- 
tell   it  was   all  Greenes,    not  mine,    nor  Mafter 
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Naftics,  as  fomc  unjuftly  have  affirmed.  Neither 
uas  he  the  writer  of  an  Epiftle  to  Tbf  Second  Pari 
of  Gerileon ;  though  by  the  workman*s  error  T.  N. 
were  fct  to  the  end :  that  I  confefi  to  be  mine^  and 
repent  it  not. 

"  Thus,  Gentlemen,  having  noted  the  private 
caufes  that  made  me  nominate  myfelf  in  print,  being 
as  well  to  purge  Mafter  Na(he  of  what  he  did  not, 
as  to  jultifie  what  I  did,  and  withall  to  confirm 
what  M.  Greene  did,  1  befcech  you  to  accept  the 
publick  caufc,  which  is  both  the  defire  of  your 
delight  and  common  benefit;  for  though  the  toyc 
bee  (hadowed  under  the  title  of  Kind  Maris  Dreame^ 
it  difcovers  the  falfe  hearts  of  divers  that  wake  to 
commit  mifchicf,*'  &c. 

That  1  am  right  in  fuppofing  the  two  who  took 
offence  at  Greene's  pamphlet  were  Marlowe  and 
Shakfpcare,  whofe  names  I  have  inferted  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  in  crotchets,  appears  from  the 
pafl'agc  itfelf  already  quoted ;  for  there  was  no- 
thing in  Greene's  exhortation  to  Lodge  and  Pecle, 
the  other  two  perfons  addrcfled,  by  which  cither  of 
them  could  poffibly  be  offended.  Dr.  Farmer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  fecond  perfon  addreffed  by 
Greene  is  not  Lodge,  but  Najhcy  who  is  often 
called  Juvenal  by  the  writers  of  that  time;  but 
that  he  was  not  meant,  is  decifively  proved  by  the 
extract  from  Chettlc's  pamphlet ;  for  he  never 
would  have  laboured  to  vindicate  Nafhe  from  be- 
ing the  w  riter  of  the  Groaifivorib  of  Wii^  if  any 
part  of  it  had  been  profeffedly  addreffed  to  him.^ 
Jiefjdes,  Lodge  had  written  a  play  in  conjunction 
with  Greene,  called  A  Looking  Glafsfor  London  and 

^  Nafhc  himfclf  alfo  takes  fomc  pains  in  an  Epiftle  prefixed  to 
Pirrfi  l\nuil,j)e  &c.  to  vindicate  himfclf  from  being  the  author  of 
Crccnc'b  Groatjhvorth  of  fh'u 
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England,  ^nd  was  author  of  fome  fatirical  pieces ; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  Nafhe  and  Greene  had 
ever  written  in  conjundlion. 

Henry  Chettle  was  himfclf  a  dramatick  writer, 
and  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Shak- 
fpeare,  or  at  Icaft  feen  him,  between  Sept.  1592, 
and  the  following  December.  Shakfpeare  was  at 
this  time  twenty-eight  years  old ;  and  then  we  find 
from  the  teftimony  of  this  writer  his  demeanour 
was  no  lejs  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  qualitie  be 
profejfed.  From  the  fubfequent  paragraph — **  Divers 
of  worlhip  have  reported  his  uprightnefs  of  deal- 
ing, which  argues  his  honeftie,  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art, — "  it  may 
be  reafonably  prefumed,  that  he  had  exhibited 
more  than  one  comedy  on  the  ftage  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1592  ;  perhaps  Lovers  Labours  Lojl  im 
Icfs  perfedl  ftate  than  it  now  appears  in,  and  A 
Midfummer  Night* s  Dream. 

In  what  time  foever  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  theatre,  we  may  prefume  that  he  had  not  com- 
pofed  his  firft  piece  long  before  it  was  adled ;  for 
being  early  incumbered  with  a  young  family,  and 
not  in  very  affluent  circumftances,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  fliould  have  fuffered  it  to  lie  in  his  clofet, 
without  endeavouring  to  derive  fome  profit  from 
it;  and  in  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  drama  in 
thofe  days  the  mcaneft  of  his  genuine  plays  muft 
have  been  a  valuable  aequifition,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  refufed  by  any  of  our  ancient  theatres. 

In  a  Differ  tat  ion  on  the  Three  Parts  of  King 
Henry  VI.  which  I  have  fubjoined  to  thofe  plays,  1 
have  mentioned  that  I  do  not  believe  'The  Firft  Part 
of  Kifjg  Henry  VL  to  have  been  the  compofition  of 
Shakfpeare;  or  that  at  moft  he  wrote  but  one  or 
two  fccnes  in  it.  It  is  unneceflary  here  to  repeat 
fhe  circumftances  on  which  that  opinion  is  founded. 
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Not  being  Shakfpearc's  play,  (as  I  conceive,)  at 
whatever  time  it  might  have  been  firft  exhibited, 
it  docs  not  interfere  with  the  fuppofition  already 
ftated,  that  he  had  not  produced  any  dramatick  piece 
before  1590. 

The  Virft  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  which,  I  ima- 
gine, was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  H^be 
hiftorical  Play  of  King  Henry  VL  had,  I  fufpcd, 
been  a  very  popular  piece  for  fome  years  before 
1592,  and  perhaps  was  firft  exhibited  in  1588  or 
in  1589.  Naftie,  in  a  tradt  entitled  Pierce  Pennilejfe 
bis  Supplication  to  the  Devilly  which  was  firft  pub^ 
liftied  in  1592/  exprefsly  mentions  one  of  the 
charafters  in  it,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewft)ury, 
who  dies  in  the  fourth  aft  of  the  piece,  and  who  is 
not,  I  believe,  introduced  in  any  other  play  of  thai 
time.  "  How"  (fays  he)  "  would  it  have  joyed 
brave  Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French^*'  to  think 
that  after  he  had  lain  two  hundred  years  in  his 
Comb,  he  ftiould  triumph  again  on  the  ftage,  and 
have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  tears  of 
ten  thoufand  fpeftators  at  Icaft,  (at  feveral  times,) 
who,  in  the  tragedian  that  rcprefents  his  perfon, 
imagine  they  behold  him  frcfh  bleeding  ?** 

In  the  Dilfertation  above  referred  to,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  this  play  was  written 
neither  by  Shakfpcare,  nor  by  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  two  other  plays  formed  on  a  fubfequent 

7  Pierce  Pennihffe  his  Supplication  Sec.  was  firft  publifhed  in  that 
year,  being  entered  for  the  firft  time  on  the  Stationers'  books  by 
Richard  joncs,  Aug.  1592.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  in  the 
fame  year,  printed  by  Abell  JefFes  for  John  Bufbie. 

«  Thus  Talbot  is  dcfcribed  in  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henrj  FI. 
Aft  I.  fc.  iii : 

*'  Here,  faid  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French.'* 
Again,  in  Aft  V.  fc.  i : 

<*  Is  Talbot  flain,  the  Frenchman's  only  fcourge. 
••  Your  kingdom's /rrrw/"* 
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period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  By  whom 
it  was  written,  it  is  now,  I  fear,  impoffiblc  to 
afcertain.  It  was  not  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
books  nor  printed  till  the  year  1623,  when  it  was 
regiftcred  with  Shakfpeare's  undifputed  plays  by 
the  editors  of  the  firft  folio,  and  improperly  en- 
titled The  Third  Pari  of  King  Henry  Vl.  In  one 
fcnfe  it  might  be  called  fo,  for  two  plays  on  the 
fubjecft  of  that  reign  had  been  printed  before.  But 
conlidering  thehiftory  of  that  king,  and  the  period 
of  time  which  the  piece  comprehends,  it  ought  to 
have  been  called,  what  in  fad  it  is,  The  Firft  Part 
of  King  Henry  Vl.y 

At  this  diftance  of  time  it  is  impoflible  to  afcer** 
tain  on  what  principle  it  was  that  our  author's 
friends,  Heminge  and  Condell,  admitted  The  Firft 
Part  of  King  Henry  FL  into  their  volume :  but  I 
fufpedt  they  gave  it  a  place  as  a  neceflary  introduc- 
tion to  the  two  other  parts,  and  becaufe  Shakfpeare 
had  made  fome  flight  alterations,  and  written  a  few 
new  lines  in  it. 

Titus  AndronicuSy  as  well  as  The  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  VL  may  be  referred  to  the  year  1589^ 
or  to  an  earlier  period  ;  but  not  being  in  the 
prcfent  edition  admitted  into  the  regular  feries 
of  our  author's  dramas,  I  have  not  given  it  a  plac^ 
in  the  preceding  table  of  his  plays.  In  a  note 
prefixed  to  that  play,  which  may  be  found  in 
Vol.  Xlll.  p.  249,  (^feq.  I  have  declared  my  opinion 
that  Andronicus  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare,  or 
that  at  moft  a  very  few  lines  in  it  were  written  by 
him ;  and  have  ftated  the  reafons  on  which  that- 
opinion  is  founded.  From  Ben  Jonfon's  Inducflion 
to  Bartbo/omeiv  lair^  1614,  we  learn  that  this  piece 
had  been  exhibited  on  the  ftage  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  before,  that  is,  at  the  lowcft  compu- 
tation, in  1589;  or,  taking  a  middle  period,  (which 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  **  A  booke  enti- 
tled a  Soble  Roman  HijUry  of  Titus  Andronicus^* 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Dantcr,  Feb.  6,  1593-4- 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  Mas  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  acled  by 
the  fervants  of  the  carls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suflcx.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prefume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alio  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  ILd'ucard  II.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pern- 
broke,  by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undif. 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 

2.7  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
3-3  ^59'- 

In  a  Diflcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  The 
firjl  piiri  of  the  Contention  of  the  tv:o  famous  houfcs 
of  Vovkc  and  LancoJln\  &:c.  and  the  other  TZ?/r  true 
tragt'die  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke^  &c.  My  princi- 
pal object  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  (hew  from 
various  circumftances  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterations  and  addi- 
pons,  into  the  lliape  in  which  they  at  prcfcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  I'he  Second 
and  Third  Part  ofK.  Henry  VL ;  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomewhat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjedlurc  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jectures on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  paflage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpedt  that  thefe 
old  plays  were  the  production  of  either  him,  or 
Peele,  or  both  of  them.     I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — "  Yes,  truft  them  not ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  &c.  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addreflcd 
to  George  Peele,  were  addrclTed  to  him  particu- 
larly ;  and  confequently  that  the  word  our  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons  previoufly  addreflcd,    and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances,   which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatift,  who  was  alfo  a 
player.    The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  above  enumerated.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  Eflay  I  have  produced  a  paflage  from 
\}^t  didi  King  John ^  '59'>  ^^"^  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  "  A  booke  enti- 
tled a  Noble  Roman  Hiftory  of  Titus  Andronicus^^ 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Dantcr,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  M'as  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  adted  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suflcx.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author^  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prefume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edward  11.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undif- 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


{•A 
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In  a  Diflcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  The 
firjl  pan  of  the  Contention  of  the  tuuo  famous  boitfes 
of  lorke  and  Lancojlcr^  &c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tYa\^edie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objcil  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftances  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterat^n^  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  lliape  in  which  :  prefen 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
Mftd  Third  Pari  of  K*  Henry  VL  i  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  points  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomcw  hat  further*  and  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
W'cre  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  macerial  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jettures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  paflage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpedt  that  thcfc 
old  plays  were  the  produdlion  of  either  him,  or 
Peele,  or  both  of  them,  I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for-^ 
mer  page, — "  Yes,  truft  them  not ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,**  &c*  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addrefTed 
to  George  Peele,  were  addrclTed  to  him  particu- 
larly; and  confequently  that  the  word  our  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet:  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  Ibree 
perfons  previoufly  addrellcd,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  iMarlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  coniider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances, which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfclf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatiil,  who  was  alfo  a 
playaMMj^  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  77^^ 
\ird  Paris  of  King  Henry  FL  were 
^ve  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
ft  enumerated*  Towards  the 
^"e  produced  a  paflage  from 
I,  trum  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  "  A  booke  enti- 
tled a  Noble  Roman  HiJIory  of  Titus  Andronicus^^ 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  M^as  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  adted  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suflex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prefume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edward  IL  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpcare's  undif- 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 

2.?  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henrv  VI. 
3-3  ^59'- 

In  a  Diflcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  7be 
firjl  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  famous  bonjes 
of  lorke  and  Lancojler^  &c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tragedie  of  Richard  duke  of  7orke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objciil  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftances  that  thofc  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alteratj^^  and  addic- 
tions, into  the  Ihape  in  which     *  :  prefen 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
Mnd  Third  Pari  ofK,  Henry  VL ;  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end*  I  ventured^ 
however^  to  go  fomewhat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conje<5lure  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con-i 
jedtures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  paffage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpect  that  thefc 
old  plays  were  the  production  of  cither  him,  or 
Peele,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  Mords  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — '*  Yes,  truft  them  not  ^  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,**  &c,  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addrefled 
to  George  Peele,  were  addrcffcd  to  him  particu- 
larly ;  and  confequently  that  the  word  our  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons  previoufly  add  relied,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelvcs  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances, which  had  been  originally  comporcd  by 
himfclf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatiit,  who  was  alfo  a 
>I^J^|Hd^  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
bird  Parts  of  King  Henry  FL  were 
kave  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
c  enumerated.  Towards  the 
'  c  produced  a  paflage  from 
I,  trom  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  "  A  booke  enti« 
tied  a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^** 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  fecn  the  firft  edition,  and  adled  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suffex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  i6ri,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edward  IL  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem-. 
broke,  by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undiC 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


;:! 
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In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  *Tbe 
firjl  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  famous  boujes 
of  Torkc  and  Lancujler^  &:c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tragedie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objecT:  in  that  diflertation  was,  to  (hew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  with  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  Ihape  in  which  "'         ".  prefent 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
and  Third  Part  ofK,  Henry  FL  ;  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomeuhat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjefture  concerning  the  pcrfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jedures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded^  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  paflagc  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpe<5l  that  thefc 
old  plays  were  the  prod udt ion  of  either  him,  or 
Pcele,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — '*  Yes,  truft  them  not  i  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  &c,  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addreflPed 
to  George  Peek,  were  addrclTed  to  him  particu- 
larly; and  confequently  that  the  word  our  meant 
Pcele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thcfe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  ibree 
perfons  previouily  addrelTed,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Pecle^ 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  thcmfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  theinfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances^ which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  drama t id,  who  was  alfo  a 
playe||g^|jj|£  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
bird  Parts  qf  King  Henry  VL  were 
ive  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
enumerated.  Towards  the 
produced  a  paffage  from 
,  from  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juft,)  in  1587.  "  A  booke  cnti- 
tied  a  JSioble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^** 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Dantcr,  Feb.  6,  I593-4, 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  adted  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suffex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  i6ri,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edward  II.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undiC- 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI, 
1591- 


In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  T:be 
firjl  p;in  of  the  Conteniion  of  the  tiuo  famous  boujes 
of  2  orkc  and  Lancojhr^  &c.  and  the  other  T^bc  true 
tragcdie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke^  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objecil  in  that  differtation  was,  to  (hew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  with  many  alterations  and  addi* 
tions,  into  the  Ihape  in  which  they  at  prcfcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
and  Third  Pari  o/K,  Henry  FL  ;  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end,  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fo  mew  hat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjedlure  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jedures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame* 

The  paflage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet^  led  me  to  fufped:  that  thefc 
old  plays  were  the  production  oi  either  him,  or 
Pccle,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — *'  Yes,  truft  them  not  t  for  there  is  an 
updart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  ^c.  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addrefTed 
to  George  Peele,  were  addrefTed  to  him  particu- 
larly \  and  confequenciy  that  the  word  our  meant 
Peclc  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet:  but 
ihefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons  previoufly  addrelfcd,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Pcele, 
and  Greene^  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances, which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends^  and  thrown  into  a 
nt^  form  by  fome  other  dramatifl:,  who  was  alfo  a 
plaver-^The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Setom^^^^B^ird  Paris  of  King  Henry  FL  were 
fom^^^^^Bave  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
pve  enumerated.  Towards  the 
lave  produced  a  paiTage  from 
^91,  from  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  "  A  booke  enci« 
tied  a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^* 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Dantcr,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  fecn  the  firfl:  edition,  and  ad:ed  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suffcx.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  i6ri,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Ed'xard  II.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undiC- 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


2.7  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI, 

1591. 


In  a  DifTcrtaiion  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakf[;earc,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  *Tbe 
firjl  pan  of  ibc  Contention  of  the  iivo  famous  botifcs 
of  1  orkc  and  Lancojhr^  &c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tragcdie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objcvil  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftances  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  fliapc  in  which  they  at  prefcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  I'be  Second 
and  Third  Part  o/K^  Henry  FL  ;  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  pointy  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fo mew  hat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjeiflurc  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument^  which,  whether  my  con- 
jcdlures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded^  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  pafTage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpetft  that  thefe 
old  plays  were  the  produdion  of  cither  him,  or 
Peele,  or  both  of  them,  I  too  hafttly  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — **  Yes,  truft  them  not ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  &c.  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addrefled 
to  George  Peele,  were  addrcffcd  to  him  particu- 
larly; and  confequently  that  the  word  mr  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  ibree 
perfons  previoufly  addreffcd,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compolitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peclc^ 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfclves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  pcrtbrm- 
ances,  which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatifti  who  was  alfo  a 
player.  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  0/  King  Henry  FL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
of  tlj^iiyjthors  above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
KfTay  I  have  produced  a  paffage  from 
Jobn^  159I)  from  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juft,)  in  1587.  "  A  booke  cnti- 
tied  a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^* 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  fecn  the  firft  edition,  and  ad:ed  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suffex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  i6ri,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alio  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edrxard  IL  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pern-. 
broke,  by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undil^ 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


2.?  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI, 

1591. 


In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
tvvo  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  Tbe 
firjl  part  (if  ibc  Contention  of  the  t'u:o  famous  hotijes 
of  1  orkc  and  Lancajlcr^  &c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tragcdie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objc^il  in  that  diflertation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftances  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  Ihapc  in  which  they  at  prcfcnt 


// 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
and  Third  Part  ofK.  Henry  FL  s  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  abrained  my  end,  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomeuhat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
wxre  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jectures on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame* 

The  palTage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpcCt  that  thefc 
old  plays  were  the  produdion  of  either  him,  or 
Peek,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page> — "  Yes,  truft  them  not ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  &:c.  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addreffed 
to  George  Peele,  were  addrcftcd  to  him  particu- 
larly ;  and  confequently  that  the  word  our  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thcfe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  ibree 
perfons  previoufly  addreffed,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  wc  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfclves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform^ 
ances,  which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatift,  who  was  alfo  a 
player.  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  7be 
Second  and  Third  Paris  of  King  Henry  FL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
iflay  I  have  produced  a  paflTage  from 
\J(ihn,  1591,  from  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  "  A  booke  cnti- 
tied  a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^** 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Dantcr,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  fecn  the  firft  edition,  and  ad:ed  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suffcx.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alio  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edv;ard  II.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undif- 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


;:} 


2.?  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI, 

1591. 


In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  Tbe 
firjl  pan  of  the  Contcniion  of  the  tivo  famous  botijes 
of  2  ovke  and  Lancojlcr^  &:c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tragcdie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke^  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objcd  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  Ihapc  in  which   they  at  prcfcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  ^be  Second 
und  7 bird  Pari  ofK.  Henry  VL  %  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomewhat  further^  and  to  hazard  a 
conjefture  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  connpofed  ;  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which^  whether  my  con- 
jectures on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded^  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  pafTage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet^  led  me  to  fufpetl  that  thefc 
old  plays  were  the  produtlion  of  either  him,  or 
Peele^  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haRily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — "  Yes,  truft  them  not ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  &c.  as 
they  immediateiy  followed  a  paragraph  addrefled 
to  George  Peele,  were  addrefled  to  him  particu- 
larly ;  and  confequentiy  that  the  word  nur  meant 
Pcele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet ;  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons  previoufly  addrefled,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Pecle, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  thcmfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform^ 
ances,  which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
jievv  form  by  fome  other  dramatifl:,  who  was  alfo  a 
player.  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Tbird  Paris  of  King  Henty  FL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
tuthors  above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
HfTay  I  have  produced  a  palTage  from 
^  Jobn^  i$^i^  Irom  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juft,)  in  1587.  "  A  booke  entu 
tied  a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^^ 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  adled  by 
the  fcrvants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suffcx.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alio  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edward  IL  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pern-. 
broke,  by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undiC 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


2.?  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henrv  VI, 

1591. 


;:} 

In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  Tbe 
firjl  pan  of  ibc  Contcnlion  of  the  t'vco  famous  bottjes 
of  2  h'kc  and  Lancajlcr^  &c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tragcdie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke^  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objcv^l  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  Ihew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  with  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  fliape  in  which   they  at  prcfcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  'The  Second 
and  Third  Pari  ofK,  Henry  VL  \  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obcained  my  end*  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fo  mew  hat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conje(fture  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jedures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  paflage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  mc  to  fufped  that  thefe 
old  plays  were  the  production  of  either  him,  or 
Pcele,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppofcd 
that  the  words  M'hich  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — "  Yes,  truft  them  noc ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  onr  feathers/*  &c*  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addrelTed 
to  George  Peele,  were  add  relied  to  him  particu- 
larly; and  confeqiiently  that  the  word  mr  meant 
Peek  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons  previoully  addrefTcd,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances, which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatift,  who  was  alfo  a 
player.  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Paris  of  King  Henry  FL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  WTittcn  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
end^  ^^'^  KfTay  I  have  produced  a  paifage  from 
tUf^ ^  Jobn^  '59*»  itQm  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  "  A  booke  cntu 
tied  a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^^ 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  fecn  the  firft  edition,  and  ad:ed  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
Suffex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prefume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edvjard  11.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  carl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undiC 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


;:} 


2.?  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI, 

J591. 


In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shdkf[;earc,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  The 
firjl  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  t^o  famous  bon/es 
of  2  brke  and  Lancajler^  &c.  and  the  other  The  true 
tragcdie  of  Richard  duke  of  7'orke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objev^l  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  with  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  fliape  in  which  they  at  prcfcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Sec&ni 
and  Third  Pari  ofK,  Henry  FL  %  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  poinr,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomewhat  further^  and  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  concerning  the  petfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed  ;  but  this  w  as  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jedures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame* 

The  pafiagc  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpecl  that  thefe 
old  plays  were  the  production  of  either  him,  or 
Peele,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page> — "  Yes,  truft  them  noc ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,'*  &c.  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addrelTed 
to  George  Pccle,  were  addrclfed  to  him  particu- 
larly; and  confequently  that  the  word  our  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  ibree 
perfons  previouily  addreffed,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe^  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances, w^hich  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfclf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatifl,  w  ho  was  alfo  a 
player.  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  FL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  w  rittcn  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
cnd^fathe  EiTay  I  have  produced  a  palFagc  from 
tly  ^     *'n)(  7ohn^  ^59'i  from  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juft,)  in  1587.  "  A  booke  enti- 
tled a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Andronicus^* 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  adted  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
SuflTex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alio  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edix^ard  IL  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  carl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undi£. 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


2.7  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henrv  VI, 

1591. 


In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  ^be 
firjl  pan  of  the  Coutcniion  of  the  ttvo  famous  boitfcs 
of  2  orkc  and  Lanciijhr^  &c.  and  the  other  The  true 
iragcdie  of  Richard  duke  of  7'^orke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objcvil  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fomc 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions,  into  the  Ihapc  in  which  they  at  prcfent 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  J'be  Second 
and  Third  Par/  ofK,  Henry  FL  %  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomeuhat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjedture  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jectures on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  paiTage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpeel  that  thcfc 
old  plays  were  the  production  of  either  him,  or 
Peele^  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppoled 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — "  Yes,  truft  them  noc ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers/*  &c*  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addrefled 
to  George  Peele,  were  addreffed  to  him  particu- 
larly! and  confequently  that  the  word  ^ur  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  tbref 
perfons  previoully  addrelTcd,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  thcmfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  thcmfelves,  or  fuppofc  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances, which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends^  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatifb,  who  was  alfo  a 
player.  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  FL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
eqd^L^e  EfTay  I  have  produced  a  palTage  from 
^I^^^Bfef  7^^^*  '5^'^  from  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juft,)  in  1587.  "  A  booke  enti- 
tled a  Noble  Roman  Hijlory  of  Titus  Anironicus^* 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Dantcr,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  adted  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
SuflTcx.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  161 1,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prcfume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alio  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Ed^uoard  11.  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undif- 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


2.7  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henrv  VI, 

I59I. 


In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thefe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  The 
firjl  pan  of  the  Coulcniion  of  the  iv:o  famous  boitfcs 
of  2  orkc  and  Lancoficr^  &c.  and  the  other  T^bc  true 
tragedie  of  Richard  duke  of  lorke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objecl  in  that  diflcrtation  was,  to  fliew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  fliapc  in  which  they  at  prcfcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  The  Second 
and  Third  Pari  ofK.  Henry  FL  i  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomewhat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed  :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jectures on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame* 

Thepaflage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufped  that  thefe 
old  plays  were  the  produiftion  of  either  him,  or 
Peele,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  hafiily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — **  Yes,  trurt  them  not ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers/'  &c-  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addreffed 
to  George  Peele,  were  addreifed  to  him  particu- 
larly; and  confequently  that  the  word  mr  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet ;  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons  previoufly  addrefTed,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  %ve  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  thcmfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  pcrfornn- 
ances,  which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatill,  who  was  alfo  a 
player*  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Paris  of  King  Henry  VL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
oi  the  authors  above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Eflay  I  have  produced  a  paiTage  from 
\\\t.  ^^^iing  J^bn^  '59'*  from  which  it  appeared 
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is  perhaps  more  juftj  in  1587.  "  A  booke  enti- 
tled a  Noble  Roman  Hiftory  of  Titus  Andronicus^* 
(without  any  author's  name,)  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  John  Dantcr,  Feb.  6,  1593-4. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  w^as  printed 
in  that  year,  according  to  Langbaine,  who  alone 
appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  edition,  and  aded  by 
the  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  and 
SuflTex.  Of  this  play  there  was  a  fecond  edition  in 
quarto  in  1 6 1 1 ,  in  the  title-page  of  which  neither 
the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  (though  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,)  nor  of  any  author,  is 
found,  and  therefore  we  may  prefume  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firft  edition  alfo  (like  the  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  books)  was  anonymous.  Mar- 
lowe's King  Edward  IL  and  fome  other  old  plays 
were  performed  by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  undi£* 
puted  dramas  was  exhibited. 


2. 1  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henrv  VI. 

1591. 


In  a  DifTcrtation  annexed  to  thcfe  plays,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
originally  by  Shakfpeare,  but  formed  by  him  on 
two  preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  is  entitled  7be 
firjl  part  of  ibe  Contention  of  the  t*ivo  famous  boufcs 
of  Torke  and  Lancoficr^  &c.  and  the  other  T^be  true 
tragedie  of  Richard  duke  of  Torke,  &c.  My  princi- 
pal objeeT:  in  that  diflertation  was,  to  fhew  from 
various  circumftanccs  that  thofe  two  old  plays, 
which  were  printed  in  1600,  were  written  by  fome 
writer  or  writers  who  preceded  Shakfpeare,  and 
moulded  by  him,  w  ith  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, into  the  Ihapc  in  which  they  at  prcfcnt 
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appear  in  his  works  under  the  titles  of  ^he  Second 
and  Third  Part  ofK.  Henry  VI. ;  and  if  I  have  proved 
that  point,  I  have  obtained  my  end.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  go  fomewhat  further,  and  to  hazard  a 
conjedlure  concerning  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  compofed :  but  this  was  not  at  all  material  to 
my  principal  argument,  which,  whether  my  con- 
jedures  on  that  head  were  well  or  ill  founded,  will 
remain  the  fame. 

The  paflage  which  has  been  already  quoted  from 
Greene's  pamphlet,  led  me  to  fufpedt  that  thefc 
old  plays  were  the  production  of  either  him,  or 
Peele,  or  both  of  them.  I  too  haftily  fuppofed 
that  the  words  which  have  been  printed  in  a  for- 
mer page, — "  Yes,  truft  them  not ;  for  there  is  an 
upftart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,'*  &c.  as 
they  immediately  followed  a  paragraph  addreffed 
to  George  Peele,  were  addreffed  to  him  particu- 
larly ;  and  confequently  that  the  word  our  meant 
Peele  and  Greene,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet :  but 
thefe  words  manifeftly  relate  equally  to  the  three 
perfons  previoufly  addreffed,  and  allude  to  the 
theatrical  compofitions  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele, 
and  Greene;  whether  we  confider  the  writer  to 
lament  in  general  that  players  avail  themfelves  of 
the  labours  of  authors,  and  derive  more  profit  from 
them  than  the  authors  themfelves,  or  fuppofe  him 
to  allude  to  fome  particular  dramatick  perform- 
ances, which  had  been  originally  compofed  by 
himfelf  or  one  of  his  friends,  and  thrown  into  a 
new  form  by  fome  other  dramatift,  who  was  alfo  a 
player.  The  two  old  plays  therefore  on  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VL  were 
formed,  may  have  been  written  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  authors  above  enumerated.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Effay  I  have  produced  a  paffage  from 
i\i^  oidi  King  John ^  '59'>  fro"^  which  it  appeared 
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to  me  probable  that  the  two  elder  dramas^  which 
comprehend  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VL  were  written  by  the  author  of  King 
Jobn^  who  ever  he  was ;  and  fome  circumftanccs 
which  have  lately  ftruck  me,  confirm  an  opinion 
which  I  formerly  hazarded,  that  Chriftopher  Mar- 
lowe was  the  author  of  that  play.  A  paflage  in  his 
hiflorical  drama  of  King  Edward  11.  which  Dr. 
Farmer  has  pointed  out  to  me  fincc  the  DilTerta- 
tion  was  printed,  alfo  inclines  me  to  believe,  with 
him,  that  Marlowe  was  the  author  of  one,  if  not 
both,  of  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shakfpeare 
formed  the  two  plays  which  in  the  firft  folio  edi- 
tion of  his  works  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  titles  of 
The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  FL 

Two  lines  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
have  been  produced  as  a  deciiive  and  incontrover- 
tible proof  that  thefe  pieces  were  originally  and 
entirely  written  by  Shakfpeare.  •*  Who*'  (fays 
Mr.  Capell,)  "  fees  not  the  future  monfter,  and 
acknozvledges  at  the  fame  time  the  pen  that  drew  it^ 
in  thefe  two  lines  only,  fpokcn  over  a  king  who 
lies  ftabb'd  before  him,  [i.  e.  before  Richard  duke 
of  Gloftcr,]— 

'•  What,  will  the  afpiring  blood  of  Lancafter 

**  Sink  in  the  ground?  1  thought  it  would  have  mounted." 

let  him  never  pretend  to  difcernment  hereafter,  in 
any  cafe  of  this  nature." 

The  two  lines  above  quoted  are  found  in  The 
True  T rage  die  of  Richard  Duke  of  Torke^  &c.  or^ 
which,  according  to  my  hypothefis,  Shakfpeare^s 
Third  Part  of  K.  Hntry  VL  was  formed.  If  there- 
fore thefe  lines  decifively  mark  the  hand  of  Shak- 
fpeare, the  old  as  well  as  the  nvw  play  muft  have 
been  written  by  him,  and  the  fabrick  w  hich  I  have 
built  with  fome  labour,  falls  at  once  to  the  grounds 
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But  let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  ;  for  if  it  fufFcrs 
from  no  other  battery  but  this,  it  may  laft  till  *'  the 
crack  of  doom."  Marlowe,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obfervcs 
to  me,  has  the  very  fame  phrafeology  in  King 
Edward  II : 


*«  fcorning  that  the  lowly  earth 

**  Should  drink  bis  bloody  mounts  up  to  the  air,** 

and  in  the  fame  play  I  have  lately  noticed  another 
line  in  which  we  find  the  very  epithet  here  applied 
to  the  pious  Lancaftrian  king : 

•*  Frown'ft  thou  thereat,  afpiring  Lancafter  f* 

So  much  for  Mr.  Capell's  irrefragable  proof.  It 
is  not  the  proper  bufinels  of  the  prefent  cflay  to 
enter  further  into  this  fubjcd.  I  merely  fcize  this 
opportunity  of  faying,  that  the  preceding  paflages 
now  incline  me  to  think  Marlowe  the  author  of  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  cf  Torkc\  &c.  and 
perhaps  of  the  other  old  drama  alfo,  entitled  The 
Firjl  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  ticofamoiis  Houfes 
of  Torke  and  Lancajler. 

The  latter  drama  was  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
books  by  T,  Millington,  March  12,  1593-4.  This 
play,  however,  (on  which  The  Second  Part  of  Ring 
Henry  VI.  is  formed,)  was  not  then  printed;  nor 
was  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Torke^  &c. 
on  which  Shakfpcare's  Third  Part  of  KingHcmy  VL 
is  founded,  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  at  the  fame 
time:  but  they  were  both  printed  anonymottjly  by 
Thomas  Millington,  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1600. 

A  very  ingenious  friend  has  fuggefted  to  me, 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  Shakfpeare  would  have 
ventured  to  ufe  the  ground-work  of  another  dra- 
matift,  and  form  a  new  play  upon  it,  in  the  life- 
time of  the  author  or  authors.  I  know  not  how 
much  weight  this  argument  is  entitled  to.     Wc  arc 
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certain  that  Shakfpeare  did  tranfcribc  a  whole  fcene 
almofl  verbatim  from  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
and  incorporate  it  into  his  own  play  on  the  fame 
fubjedt ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  author  of  the 
original  play  was  then  dead.  Suppofing  however 
this  argument  to  have  fome  weighty  it  does  not 
tend  in  the  flighteft  degree  to  overturn  my  hypo- 
thefis  that  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King 
Henry  VI .  were  formed  on  the  two  preceding  dra- 
mas, of  which  I  have  already  given  the  titles  ; 
but  merely  to  (hew,  that  I  am  either  miftaken  in 
fuppofing  that  they  were  new-modelled  and  re- 
written in  1 59 1,  or  in  my  conjecture  concerning 
the  authors  of  the  elder  pieces  on  which  thole  of 
Shakfpeare  were  formed.  Greene  died  in  Septem- 
ber 1592,  and  Marlowe  about  May  1593.  By 
affigning  our  poet's  part  in  thcfe  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1593  or  the  beginning  of  1594, 
this  objcdlion  is  done  away,  whether  we  fuppofe 
Greene  to  have  been  the  author  of  one  of  the  elder 
plays,  and  Marlowe  of  the  other,  or  that  cele- 
brated writer  the  author  of  them  both. 

Dr.  Farmer  is  of  opinion,  that  Ben  Jonfon  par- 
ticularly alludes  in  the  following  verfcs  to  our  poet's 
having  followed  the  fleps  of  Marlov/e  in  the  plays 
now  under  our  confideration,  and  gvc2X\y  furpaffid 
his  original : 

••  For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
'•  I  fliould  commit  thee  lureiy  with  thy  peers; 
•*  And  tell  how  much  thou  diJ'ft  our  Lily  ouujbine^ 
••  Or  fporting  Kyd,  or  Marloive's  mighty  line^" 

From  the  epithet  /porting^  which  is  applied  to 
Kyd,  and  which  is  certainly  in  fome  mcafurc  a 
quibble  on  his  name,  it  is  manifcft  that  he  muft 
have  produced  fome  coviick  piece  upon  the  fcene, 
as  well  as  the  two  tragedies  of  his  compolition^ 
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Tvhich  are  now  extant,  Cornelia^  and  The  Spanijb 
Tragedy.  This  latter  is  printed,  like  many  plays 
of  that  time,  anonymoufly.  Dr.  Farmer  with 
great  probability  fuggefts  to  me,  that  Kyd  might 
have  been  the  author  of  l!he  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
printed  in  1594,  on  Avhich  Shakfpearc  formed  a 
play  with  nearly  the  fame  title/  The  praife  which 
Ben  Jonfon  gives  to  Shakfpeare,  that  he  "  ouijhines 
Marlowe  and  Kyd,"  on  this  hypothefis,  will  ap- 
pear  to  (land  on  one  and  the  fame  foundation; 
namely  on  his  eclipfing  thofe  ancient  dramatifts 
by  new-modelling  their  plays,  and  producing  pieces 
much  fupcrior  to  theirs,  on  (lories  which  they  had 
already  formed  into  dramas,  that,  till  Shaklpearc 
appeared,  fatisfied  the  publick,  and  were  clafTed 
among  the  happieft  c(Forts  of  dramatick  art. 

4.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  1592. 

The  poetry  of  this  piece,  glowing  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  youthful  and  lively  imagination,  the 
many  fcenes  which  it  contains  of  almod  continual 
rhyme;^  the  poverty  of  the  fable,  and  want  of  dif- 
crimination  among  the  higher  pcrfonages,  difpofe 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  our  author's  ear- 
lied  attempts  in  comedy.* 

®  Kyd  was  alfo,  I  fufpcft,  the  author  of  the  old  plays  of  Hamlet^ 
and  of  King  La'r,     Sec  p.  523. 
9  Sec  p.  510,  n.  3. 

*  Dryden  was  of  opinion  that  Ptn'c/es,  Prince  of  Tjre^  was  our 
author's  firrt  dramatick  compofition  : 

**  Shakfpeare *s  owa  niufc  his  PericLf  firft  bore, 
"  Th  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  1  h-*  Moor." 

Prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  Circe ,  by  Charles  D'Avc- 
nant,  1677- 
Mr.  Rowe  in  his  Life  of  Shakfpeare  (firft  edition)  fays,  "  There 
is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  greateft  part  of  Pericles  was  not 

Vol.  I.  K  k 
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It  feems  to  have  been  written,  while  the  ridicu- 
lous competitions,  prevalent  among  the  hiftrionick 
tribe,  were  ftrongly  impreffed  by  novelty  on  his 
mind.  He  would  naturally  copy  thofe  manners 
firft,  with  which  he  was  firft  acquainted.  The 
ambition  of  a  theatrical  candidate  for  applaule  he 
has  happily  ridiculed  in  Bottom  the  weaven  But 
among  the  more  dignified  perfons  of  the  drama  we 


not  written  by  huxiy  though  //  is  onvned  fame  pari  of  U  eertaintj  nvas, 
farticttlarlj  the  taft  a8.*'  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  on  what 
anthority  the  latter  aflertion  was  grounded.  Rowc  in  his  fixxmd 
edition  omitted  the  paflage. 

Perkles  was  not  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  till  May  2, 
l6o8»  nor  printed  till  1609 ;  but  the  following  lines  in  a  metrical 
pamphlet,  entitled  Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Red-cap^  *595»  afccr»in 
It  to  have  been  written  and  exhibited  on  the  ftage»  prior  t^lhat 
jear: 

*'  Amazde  I  ftopd  to  fee  a  crowd 
**  Of  civil  throats  ftretch'd  out  fo  lowd : 
««  (As  at  a  new  play,)  all  the  roomes 
•«  Did  Av  arme  with  gentiles  mix'd  with  groomes  ; 
•«  So  that  I  truly  thought  all  thcfe 
*'  Came  to  fee  Shore  or  Pericles.*' 
The  play  of  Jane  Shore  is  mentioned  (together  with  another  T^ry 
ancient  piece  not  now  extant)  in  The  Knight  of  the  Bumir^  ^^ft^t 
1613  :  "  ^  ^'^^  Ti^*ti  at  one  of  thefe  plays  before;  but  I  ihonld 
have  feen  Jane  Shore,  and  my  hufband  hath  promifed  me  any  time 
this  twelvemonth  to  carry  me  to  The  Bold  Beauchamps.*'    The  date 
of  The  Bold  Beauchamps  is  in  fome  meafure  afcertained  by  a  paflage 
in  D'Avenant's  PLiyhoufe  to  he  let : 

«*  .  There  is  an  old  tradition, 

"  That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamhurlahte^ 
««  Of  conjuring  Fanjlus,  and  The  Beauchamps  Bold, 
**  You  poets  uled  to  have  the  fecond  day." 
Tamhurlain  and  Faujius  were  exhibited  in  or  before  i  jgo. 
The  lamentable  end  of  Shore's  <wife  alfo  made  a  part  of  die  old 
anonymous  play  of  King  Richard  III.  which  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers*  books,  June  1 9,  1 504.     Both  the  dramas  in  which  Jam 
Shore  was  introduced  were  prooably  on  the  (tage  foon  after  1590; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  Pericles  is  mentioned  in  the  verfcs 
above  quoted,  we  may  prcfume,  that  drama  was  equally  ancient  and 
equally  well  known. 
I 
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look  in  vain  for  any  traits  of  charafter.  The  niait-» 
ners  of  Hippolita,  the  Amazon^  are  undiftinguiftieci 
from  thofc  of  other  females.  Thefcus,  the  aflbciatc 
of  Hercules,  is  not  engaged  in  any  adventure 
worthy  of  his  rank  or  reputation,  nor  is  he  in 
reality  an  agent  throughout  the  play.  Like  King 
Henry  VIII.  he  goes  out  a  Maying.  He  meets  the 
lovers  in  perplexity,  and  makes  no  effort  to  pro^ 
mote  their  happinefs  ;  but  when  fupernatural 
accidents  have  reconciled  them,  he  joins  their 
company,  and  concludes  his  day's  entertainment 
by  uttering  fome  miferable  puns  at  an  interlude 
reprefented  by  a  troop  of  clowns.  Over  the  fairy 
part  of  the  drama  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
any  influence.  This  part  of  the  fable,  indeed,  (at 
leafl:  as  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  quarrels  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,)  was  not  of  our  author's  in- 
vention.^— Through  the  whole  piece,  the  more 
exalted  charaders  are  fubfcrvient  to  the  interefts 


'  The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales^  printed  in 
1775,  obfcrvcs  in  his  introdudory  difcoiirrc^  (Vol.  IV.  p,  i6i,) 
that  Pluto  and  Proferpina  in  the  Marchant's  Talc,  ap^^ear  to  have 
been  **  the  true  progenitors  of  Shakfpeare's  Oberon  and  Titanii." 
In  a  traft  already  quoted,  Greene  s  Groatpworth  of  IV//te,  1592,  a 
player  is  introduced,  who  boafts  of  having  performed  the  part  of 
the  King  of  Fairies  with  applaufe.  Greene  himfelf  wrote  a  play, 
entitled  ^  he  Scottijhe  Hifiorie  of  y antes  the  Fourthe,  Jlaine  at  Flod^, 
intermixed  tvith  a  plea/ant  Comtdie  prej'ented  by  Oberon  King  rf 
Fayeries  ;  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  hall  in  1594,  and 
printed  in  15Q8.  Shakfpeare,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
l)ccn  indebted  to  this  piece.  The  plan  of  it  is  ihortly  this.  Bohaa. 
a  Scot,  in  confequencc  of  being  difgufted  with  the  world,  having 
retired  to  a  tomb  where  he  has  fixed  his  dwelling,  is  met  by  After 
Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  who  entertains  him  with  an  antick  or 
dance  by  his  fubjeds.  Thefe  two  iKrfonages,  after  fome  convcr- 
faiion,  determine  to  liften  to  .1  tragedy,  which  is  adeJ  before  them, 
and  to  which  they  make  a  kind  of  chorus,  by  moralizing  at  the 
end  of  each  af^. 

K  k  a 
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of  thofe  beneath  them.  We  laugh  with  Bottom 
and  his  fellows,  but  is  a  fingle  paffion  agitated  bjr 
the  faint  and  childifh  folicitudes  of  Hermia  and 
Demetrius,  of  Helena  and  Lyfander,  thofe  fhadows 
of  each  other  ? — That  a  drama,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal perfonages  are  thus  infignificant,  and  the 
fable  thus  meagre  and  uninterefting,  was  one  of 
our  author's  earlieft  compofitions,  does  not,  there- 
fore, fecm  a  very  improbable  conjedure ;  nor  are 
the  beauties  with  which  it  is  embelliihed,  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  fuppofition;  for  the  genius  of 
Shakfpeare,  even  in  its  minority,  could  embroider 
the  coarfefl  materials  with  the  brightell  and  moft 
lading  colours. 

Oheron  and  Titania  had  been  introduced  in  a  dra* 
matick  entertainment  exhibited  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1 59 1,  when  (he  was  at  Elvetham  in  Hamp- 
fliire ;  as  appears  from  A  Defcription  of  the  ^ieene*s 
Entertainment  in  Progrefs  at  Lord  HarifortTs^  8ccj 
printed  in  4to.  in  1591.  Her  majefty,  after  hav- 
ing been  pcftered  a  whole  afternoon  with  fpecches 
in  verfe  from  the  three  Graces,  Sylvanus,  Wood 
Nymphs,  &cc.  is  at  length  addreffed  by  the  Fairy 
Queen,  who  prefents  her  majefty  with  a  chaplet, 

"  Given  me  by  Aubcron  [Oberon]  the  fairie  king.** 

A  Midfurnincr  Night's  Dream  was  not  entered  at 
Stationers'  hall  till  Oft.  8,  1600,  m  which  year 
it  was  printed;  but  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in 
1598. 

From  the  comedy  of  DofJor  Dodipoll^  Mr. 
Steevens  has  quoted  a  line,  which  the  author  feems 
to  have  borrowed  from  Shakfpeare : 

«*  'Twas  I  that  led  you  through  the  painted  meads, 
"  Where  the  light  fairies  danc'd  upon  the^^njiffrs, 
"  Hanging  in  e*verj  leaf  an  orient  pearls* 
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So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night* s  Dream : 

««  And  Imm^  afeariin  cv'iy  cowflip's  can" 

Again : 

"  And  that  fame  dew,  which  fometimes  on  the  budt 
"  Was  wont  to  fwell,  like  round  and  orient  pearlt, 
**  Stood  now  within  the  pretty  Jhuret's  eyes, 
•*  Like  tears,"  &c. 

There  is  no  earlier  edition  of  the  anonymous 
play  in  which  the  foregoing  lines  are  found,  than 
that  in  1 600 ;  but  Doffor  Dodipowle  is  mentioned 
by  Nafhe,  in  his  preface  to  Gabriel  Harvey* s  Hunt  is 
up^  printed  in  1596. 

The  paflage  in  the  fifth  aft,  which  has  been 
thought  to  allude  to  the  death  of  Spenfer,'*  is  not 
inconiiftent  with  the  early  appearance  of  this  co- 
medy; for  it  might  have  been  inferted  between 
the  time  of  that  poet's  death^  and  the  year  i6cx>, 
when  the  play  was  publifhed.  And  indeed,  if  the 
alhifion  was  intended,  which  I  do  not  believe,  the 
j^aflage  muft  have  been  added  in  that  interval ;  for 
yl  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  was  certainly  written 
in,  or  before  1598,  and  Spenfer,  we  arc  told  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  (whofe  teftimony  with  refpedl  to 
this  controverted  point  muft  have  great  weight,) 
did  not  die  till  1599  :  "  others,  (he  adds,)  have  it 
Tcrongh\  1 598/*  ^     So  careful  a  fearcher  into  anti- 


4       *«  The  thrice  three  mufes,  mourning  for  the  death 
•*  Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary," 

^  Preface  to  Speiifer's  Vie*w  of  the  State  of  Ireland.  Dublin, 
fol.  1633.  This  treatife  was  written,  according  to  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  1 596.  The  teftimony  of  that  hiftorian,  relative  to  the 
time  of  Spcnfer's  death,  is  confirmed  by  a  faft  related  by  Ben  Jonfon 
to  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  recorded  by  thatAvriter* 
When  Spenfer  and  his  wife  were  forced  in  great  diftrefs  to  fly  from 

Kk3 
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quity,  who  lived  fo  near  the  time,  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  miftaken  in  a  fadl,  concerning  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  particular  inquiries. 

The  paflagc  in  queftion,  however,  in  my  apprc-. 
henfion,  has  been  mitunderftood.  It  relates,  I 
conceive,  not  to  the  death  of  Spenfer,  but  to  the 
nine  Mujes  lamenting  the  decay  of  learnings  in  that 


dieir  houfe^  which  was  burnt  in  the  Iri(h  Rebellion^  the  earl  of 
j^ex  fent  him  twenty  pcces ;  bat  be  refufed  them ;  telling  the 
perfon  that  brought  them,  he  was  fure  he  had  no  time  to  ^end 
them.  He  died  foon  afterwards,  according  to  Ben  Jonfon's  ac- 
count, in  King-dreet.  Lord  EfTex  was  not  in  Ireland  in  1 598, 
and  was  there  from  April  to  September  in  the  following  year. 

It  (hould  alfo  be  remembered  that  verfes  by  Spenfer  arc  prefixed 
to  Lcwknor's  CGmmonivealth  and  Government  ef  Venice,  publilhcd 
inic99. 

Tnat  this  celebrated  poet  was  alive  in  Sept.  1 598,  is  proved  by 
the  following  paper,  addrefled  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  tlie  Lordt 
Jufticcs  of  Ireland,  which  is  preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  Af^^. 
Harl.  286,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed  by  any  of  hit 
biographers : 

"Laftof  Sept.  1598. 
•'  To  the  Lords  Juilices  of  Ireland. 
*•  Though  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  without  any  motion  from 
us  have  good  regard  for  the  appointing  of  meete  and  ferviceable 
perfons  to  be  Sheriffs  in  the  feveral  counties,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  efpccialJy  at  this  time,  when  all  parts  of  the 
realmc  arc  tingtd  with  the  inkdion  of  rebellion,  )Xt  wee  thioke 
it  not  amifle  fometime  to  recommend  unto  you  fuch  men  as  wee 
fliould  rvviih]  to  have  for  that  office.     Among  whom  we  may  juftljr 
reckon  Edm.  Spenfer,  a  gentleman  dwelling  in  the  county  of  Corke, 
who  is  fo  well  knoun  unto  )ou  all  for  his  good  and  commendable 
parts,  (being  a  man  endowed  with  good  knowledge  in  learning,  and 
not  unikilful  or  without  experience  in  the  fer\'icc  of  the  warrcs,)  aa 
we  need  not  ufe  many  words  in  his  behalf.    And  therefore  as  we 
are  of  opinion  that  you  will  favour  him  for  himfelfe  and  of  your 
own  accord,  fo  we  do  pray  you  that  this  letter  may  increafe  hb 
credit  fo  far  forth  with  you  as  that  he  may  not  fayle  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  SherifFe  of  the  county  of  Corke,  unleflc  there  be  to  you 
Knowne  fome  important  caufe  to  the  contrary. 

**  \Vc  are  perfuaded  he  will  fo  behave  himfelfe  in  this  particular 
as  you  (hall  have  juft  caufe  to  allowe  of  our  recommendation^  and 
his  good  fervice.    And  fo,"  Sec 
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author's  poem  entitled  ^he  ^ears  of  the  Mufes^ 
which  was  publiftied  in  1591 :  and  hence  probably 
the  words,  "  late  deceas'd  in  beggary.'*  This 
allufion,  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjefture,  may  ferve 
to  confirm  the  date  affigncd  to  A  Mid/mnmer  Nigbi^s 
Dream. 

5.    Comedy  of  Errors,  1593. 

The  only  note  of  time  that  occurs  in  this  plajr 
is  found  in  the  following  paflage  : 

"  Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  Hands— 
Trance?''^ 

"  Drovi.  S.  In  her  forehead,  arm'd  and  reverted^ 
making  war  againft  the  hair  J"  ^ 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  equivoque  was  here  in- 
tended, and  that,  befide  the  obvious  fenfe,  an 
allufion  was  intended  to  King  Henry  IV.  the  heir 
of  France,^  concerning  whofe  fucceflion  to  the 
throne  there  was  a  civil  war  in  that  country,  from 
Augull:  1589,  when  his  father  was  aflTaflinated,  for 
fcveral  years.  Henry,  after  ftruggling  long  againft 
the  power  and  force  of  the  League,  extricated 
hinifclf  from  all  his  difficulties  by  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion  at  St.  Denis,  on  Sunday 
the  25th  of  July,  1593,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
France  in  Feb.  1594;  I  therefore  imagine  this  play 
was  written  before  that  period.  In  1591  Lord 
ElFcx  was  fent  with  4000  troops  to  the  French 
king's  affiftance,  and  his  brother  Walter  was  killed 
before  Rouen  in  Normandy.  From  that  time  till 
Henry  was  peaceably  fettled  on  the  throne,  man/ 

^»  The  words  hir  and  hair  were,  I  make  no  doubt,  pronounced 
alike  in  Shakfjieare's  time,  and  hence  they  aie  freqneatly  coafouiKkd 

in  the  old  copies  of  his  plays. 

K  k  4 
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bodies  of  troops  were  fent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
his  aid  :  fo  that  his  fituation  mim  then  have  been 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  a  fubjedt  of  converfation 
in  England. 

This  play  was  neither  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
books,  nor  printed,  till  1623,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Meres  in  1598,  and  exhibits  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  one  of  Shakfpeare's  earlicft  produc- 
tions, I  formerly  fuppofcd  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  till  1596  ;  becaufe  the  tranflation  of 
the  Mnidechni  of  Plautus,  from  which  the  plot 
appears  to  have  been  taken,  was  not  publifhed  till 
1595.  But  on  a  more  attentive  examination  of 
that  tranflation,  I  find  that  Shakfpeare  might  have 
feen  it  before  publication ;  for  from  the  printer's 
advertifcment  to  the  reader,  it  appears  that  for 
fome  time  before  it  had  been  handed  about  in  MS. 
among  the  tranflator's  friends.  The  piece  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  June  10,  1594,  and 
as  the  author  had  tranflatcd  all  the  comedies  of 
Plautus,  it  may  be  prcfumed  that  the  whole  work 
had  been  the  employment  of  fome  years  :  and  this 
might  have  been  one  of  the  earlicft  tranflated. 
Shakfpeare  muft  alfo  have  read  fome  other  account 
of  the  fame  ftory  not  yet  difcovered ;  for  how 
Dtherw  ife  could  he  have  got  the  names  of  Erraticns 
and  SurrcptHs^  which  do  not  occur  in  the  tranf- 
lation of  Plautus  ?  There  the  brothers  are  called 
Menarchmus  So/ides^  and  Menaechmus  the  tra^ 
vellcr. 

The  alternate  rhymes  that  are  found  in  this  play,  as 
well  as  in  A  Mid/innmerNight*  s  Dream^  Love's  Labour's 
Lojly  The  Tzvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet y  arc  a  further  proof  that  thefe  pieces  were 
among  our  author's  carlieft  produdUons.  We  are 
told  by  himfelf  that  Venus  and  Adonis  was  "  the 
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firft  heir  of  his  invention.**  The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
probably  followed  foon  afterwards.  When  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ftage,  the  meafure 
which  he  had  ufed  in  thofe  poems,  naturally  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  him  in  his  firft  dramatick  eflays: 
I  mean  in  thofe  plays  which  were  written  originatly 
by  himfelf.  In  thofe  which  were  grounded,  like 
the  Henries ^  on  the  preceding  productions  of  other 
men,  he  naturally  followed  the  example  before 
him,  and  confequcntly  in  thofe  pieces  no  alternate 
rhymes  are  found. 

The  doggrel  meafure,  which,  if  I  recoiled:  right, 
is  employed  in  none  of  our  author's  plays  except 
ne  Comedy  of  Errors^  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  and 
Love's  Labour's  Loji^  alfo  adds  fupport  to  the  dates 
afligned  to  thefe  plays :  for  thefe  long  doggrel 
verfes,  as  I  have  obferved  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  piece  now  under  our  confideration,  are  written 
in  that  kind  of  metre  which  was  ufually  attributed 
by  the  dramatick  poets  before  his  time  to  fome  of 
their  inferior  charafters.  He  was  imperceptibly 
infcftcd  with  the  prevailing  mode  in  thefe  his 
early  compofitions ;  but  foon  learned  to  *^  deviate 
boldly  from  the  common  track,"  left  by  preceding 
writers. 

A  play  with  the  fame  title  as  that  before  us,  was 
exhibited  at  Gray's  inn  in  December  1594;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  Shakfpeare's  play,  or  a 
trandation  from  Plautus.  "  After  fuch  fports, 
(Hiys  the  writer  of  Gcjla  Grayorum,  1688,)  a  Comedy 
cf  Errors,  like  to  Plautus  his  Meueehmus,  was 
played  by  the  players :  fo  that  night  was  begun 
and  continued  to  the  end  in  nothing  but  confufion 
and  errors.  Whereupon  it  was  ever  afterwards 
called  the  Night  of  Errors'*  The  Rcgifters  of 
Gray's-inn  have  been  examined  for  the  purpofe  of 
afcertaining  whether  the  play  above-mentioned  was 
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our  author's;  but  they  afford  no  information  on 
the  fubjedl. 

From  its  having  been  reprefented,  by  the  players, 
not  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  inn,  I  think  it  probable 
that  it  was  Shakfpeare's  piece. 

The  name  of  Dowfabel^  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  play,  occurs  likewifc  in  an  Eclogue  entitled 
The  Shepherd's  Garland,  by  Michael  Drayton, 
printed  in  4to.  in  1593. 

6.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1594. 

This  play  and  The  JVinier's  Tale  arc  the  only 
pieces  which  I  have  found  reafon,  fince  the  firft 
eclition  of  this  Eflay  appeared,  to  attribute  to  an 
era  widely  different  from  that  in  which  I  had 
originally  placed  them.'  I  had  fuppofed  the  piece 
now  under  confideration  to  have  been  written  in 
the  year  1606.  On  a  more  attentive  perufal  of  it, 
and  more  experience  in  our  author's  ftyle  and  man* 
ncr,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  was  one  of  his  ytry 
early  produdtions,  and  near  in  point  of  time  to^The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Lovers  Labour*s  Lojl,  and  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

In  the  old  comedies,  antecedent  to  the  time  of 
our  author's  writing  for  the  ftage,  (if  indeed  they 
defcrve  that  name,)  a  kind  of  doggrel  meafure  is 
often  found,  which,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
Shakfpcare  adopted  in  fome  of  thofe  pieces  w*hich 
were  undoubtedly  among  his  early  compofitions ; 
I  mean  his  Errors,  and  Lovers  Labour's  Lojl.  This 
kind  of  metre  being  found  alfo  in  the  play  before 


■?  A  mimtte  change  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  five 
other  pl.ij'S ;  A  Miiijummer  Night*s  Dream^  The  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
Lwe*s  Labour* 5  Loji^  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona ^  and  Cymheline  ; 
but  the  variation  is  not  more  than  a  period  of  two  or  tbrcc  years. 
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us,  adds  fupport  to  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  one 
of  his  early  produdions.  The  laft  four  lines  of 
this  comedy  furnifh  an  example  of  the  meafurc  I 
allude  to : 

♦*  'Twas  I  won  thcwagcr,  though  you  hit  the  white, 

•'  And  being  a  winner,  God  eive  you  good  night. 

♦•  Now  go  tny  ways,  thou  hjui  tam'd  a  curft  (hrcw, 

**  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  ihe  will  be  tam'd  fo.'* 

Another  proof  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  be- 
ing an  early  produdlion  arifes  from  the  frequent 
play  of  words  which  we  find  in  it,  and  which 
Shakfpeare  has  condemned  in  a  fubfequent  comedy. 

Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  comedy  are  taken 
from  the  Suppo/es  of  Gafcoigne,  an  author  of 
confiderable  popularity,  when  Shakfpeare  firft  be- 
gan to  write  for  the  ftage. 

The  old  piece  entitled  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
on  which  our  author's  play  is  founded,  was  entered 
on  the  Stationers*  books  by  Peter  Short,  May  2, 
1594,  and  probably  foon  afterwards  printed.  As 
it  bore  nearly  the  fame  title  with  Shakfpeare's  play, 
(which  was  not  printed  till  1623,)  the  hope  of 
getting  a  falc  for  it  underthefhelter  of  a  celebrated 
name,  was  probably  the  inducement  to  ifluc  it  out 
at  that  time;  and  its  entry  at  Stationers'  hall,  and 

gublication  in  1594,  (for  from  the  paflage  quoted 
elovv  it  muft  have  been  publifhed,**)  gives  weight 
to  the  fuppofition  that  Shakfpeare's  play  was  writ- 


*  From  a  paffage  in  a  traft  written  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  en- 
titled 7^^'  Mt'tamorphojit  of  AjaXy  1596,  this  old  play  appears  to 
have  been  printed  l)efore  that  time,  probably  in  the  year  1 504, 
when  it  was  entered  at  Stationers*  hall ;  though  no  edition  ot  10 
early  a  date  has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  "  Read"  (fays  Sir  John) 
<*  the  bookc  of  Taming  a  Shrtnv^  which  hath  made  a  number  of  ut 
fo  perfeft,  that  now  every  ooe  caa  rule  a  ftirew  in  our  country^  lave 
he  that  hath  her," 
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ten  and  firft  adlcd  in  that  year.  There  being  no 
edition  of  the  genuine  play  in  print,  the  bookfeller 
hoped  that  the  old  piece  with  a  fimilar  title  might 
pafs  on  the  common  reader  for  Shakfpearc's  per- 
formance. This  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent 
gradlice  of  the  bookfellcrs  in  thofe  days;  for 
owlcy's  play  of  King  Henry  VIIL  I  am  perfuaded^ 
was  publilhcd  in  1605,  and  1613,  with  the  fame 
view ;  as  were  King  heir  and  his  Three  Daughters  in 
1605,  and  Lord  Sterline's  Julius  defar  in  1607. 

In  the  year  1607  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
comedy  of  our  author's  was  revived,  for  in  that 
year  Nicholas  Ling  republilhed  The  old  Taming  of 
a  Shrezvy  with  the  fame  intent,  as  it  fhould  fccm, 
with  which  that  piece  had  originally  been  ifTued 
out  by  another  bookfeller  in  1594.  In  the  entry 
made  by  Ling  in  the  Stationers'  books,  January  22, 
1606-7,  he  joined  with  this  old  drama  two  of 
Shakfpeare's  genuine  plays,  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Lovers  Labour'' s  Loft^  neither  of  which  he  ever 
publiflicd,  nor  does  his  name  appear  in  the  title 
page  of  any  one  of  our  author's  performances  : 
fo  that  thofc  two  plays  could  only  have  been  fet 
down  by  him,  along  with  the  other,  with  fome 
fraudulent  intent. 

In  the  fame  year  alfo,  (Nov.  17  j  our  author's  genu- 
ine play  was  entered  at  Stationers  hall  by  J.  Smeth- 
wyck  '  (one  of  the  proprietors  of  thefecond  folio); 
which  circumftance  gives  additional  weight  to  the 
fuppoluion  that  the  play  was  revived'm  that  year. 
SnKthw  yck  had  probably  procured  a  copy  of  it^ 
and  had  then  thoughts  of  printing  it,  though  for 
fomc  rcafon,  now  undifcoverable,  it  was  not  printed 


9  For  tills  bookfeller  R^meo  andjtilut'^'7i%  printed  in  4(0.  in  1 609, 
and  an  edition  of  Hamlet  without  date  \  the  latter  was  printed  ei- 
ther in  that  year  or  1607* 
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by  him  till  1631,  eight  years  after  it  had  appeared 
in  the  edition  by  the  players  in  folio. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  there  is  a  flight  vari- 
ation between  the  titles  of  the  anonymous  play  and 
Shakfpeare's  piece  ;  both  of  which,  in  confcquencc 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  being  very 
fuperficially  acquainted  with  the  phrafeology  and 
manner  of  our  early  writers,  were  for  a  long  time 
unjuftly  attributed  to  our  poet.  The  old  drama 
was  called  The  Taming  of  2i  Shrew  i  Shakfpeare's 
comedy.  The  Taming  rf  the  Shrew. 

It  muft  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  The 
Taming  of  the  Shre*iv  is  not  enumerated  among  our 
author's  plays  by  Meres  in  1598  ;  a  circumftance 
which  yet  is  not  fufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
then  written  :  for  neither  is  Hamlet  nor  The  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VL  mentioned  by 
him;  though  thofe  three  plays  had  undoubtedly 
appeared  before  that  year. 

I  formerly  imagined  that  a  line  *  in  this  comedy 
alluded  to  an  old  play  written  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  entitled  A  IVoman  kiWd  with  kindnefs,  of 
which  the  fccond  edition  was  printed  in  1607,  and 
the  firft  probably  not  before  the  year  1 600 ;  but  the 
other  proofs  which  I  have  already  Hated  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  date  of  the  play  before  us,  have  con* 
vinced  me  that  I  was  miftakcn. 

7.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  1594. 

Shakfpeare's  natural  difpofition  leading  him,  as 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  to  comedy,  it  is  highly 

*  '«  This  is  the  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindnefs."  Taming  of 
the  Shrenv,  Ati  IV.  fc.  i.  Hey  wood's  play  is  mentioned  in  T/fe 
Black  Booke,  4to.  1604.  I  am  not  poffdred  of  the  firit  edition  of 
it,  nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  great  colle<^tioni  of  old  ^hy^^  that  I  have 
feen. 
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probable  that  his  firft  (7r/^/«^/ dramatick  produAion 
was  of  the  comick  kind :  and  of  his  comedies 
Lovers  Labour* s  Loft  appears  to  me  to  bear  ftrong 
marks  of  having  been  one  of  his  earlieft  ellays. 
The  frequent  rhymes  with  which  it  abounds^'  of 
which,  in  his  early  performances  he  feems  to  have 
been  extremely  fond,  its  imperfedl  verfification,  its 
artlefs  and  dcfultory  dialogue,  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  compofition,  may  be  all  urged  in  fupport  of 
this  conjedlure. 

Lovers  Labour's.  Loft  was  not  entered  at  Stationers* 
hall  till  the  22d  of  January,  1606-7,  ^^^  ^^  men- 
tioned by  Francis  Meres,^  in  his  lVit*s  J'reafury^ 


>  As  this  circiimilance  is  more  than  once  mentioned,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  fiibje^  of  our  author's  metre.  A  mixture  of  rhymes 
with  bknk  verfe,  in  the  fame  play,  and  Sometimes  in  the  fame 
fcene,  is  found  in  almofl  all  his  pieces,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Shak- 
fpeare,  being  alfo  found  in  the  works  of  Jonfon,  and  almoft  all  oar 
ancient  dramatick  writers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  the  ufc  of 
rhymes,  mingled  with  blank  verfe,  but  ihoiT  frequency ^  that  is  here 
orgcd,  as  a  circumilance  which  foems  to  charaderize  and  diftinguifh 
our  poet's  carlicft  performances.  In  the  whole  number  of  pieces 
which  were  written  antecedent  to  the  year  1 600,  and  which,  for 
the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  have  been  callccJ  his  early  compofitions,  more 
rhyming  couplets  are  found,  thnn  in  all  the  plays  compofed  fubie- 
quently  to  that  year,  which  have  been  named  hts  late  produBkmsm 
Whether  in  procefs  of  time  Shakfpcarc  grew  weary  of  the  bondase 
of  rhyme,  or  whether  he  became  convinced  of  its  impropriety  in 
a  dramatick  dialogue,  his  negleft  of  rhyming  (for  he  never  wholljr 
difufed  it)  feems  to  have  been  gradual.  As,  therefore,  moft  of  his 
early  produftions  are  charadcrized  by  the  multitude  of  firoilar 
terminations  which  they  exhibit,  whenever  of  two  early  pieces  it 
is  doubtful  which  preceded  the  other,  I  am  difpofcd  to  believe, 
(other  proofs  being  wanting,)  that  play  in  which  the  greater  number 
of  rh}'mes  is  found,  to  have  been  firll  compofed.  The  plays 
founded  on  the  ftory  of  King  Henry  VI.  do  not  indeed  abound  in 
rhymes ;  but  this  probably  arofe  from  their  being  originally  con- 
ftruded  by  preceding  writers. 

^  This  writer,  to  whofe  lift  of  our  author's  plays  we  are  fo  much 
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Icing  the  Second  Part  of  fVit's  Commonwealth^^  in 
1598,  and  was  printed  in  that  year.  In  the  title- 
page  of  this  edition,  (theoldeft  hitherto  difcovcred,) 
this  piece  is  faid  to  have  been  prefented  before  i&rr 
highnefs  [Queen  Elizabeth]  thelajl  Chrijlmas^  [^5^70 
and  to  be  7tewly  corre^ed  and  augmented:  from  whick 
it  Ihould  feem,  either  that  there  had  been  a  former 
impreflion,  or  that  the  play  had  been  originally 
reprcfented  in  a  lefs  perfedt  (late,  than  that  in 
which  it  appears  at  prefent. 

I  think  it  probable  that  our  author's  firft  draft 
of  this  play  was  written  in  or  before  1594;  and 
that  fome  additions  were  made  to  it  between  that 
year  and  1597,  when  it  was  exhibited  before  the 
Queen.  One  of  thofe  additions  may  have  been 
the  paflage  which  feems  to  allude  to  The  Metamor^- 
phofis  of  AjaXy  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  printed  in 
I (596:  "Your  lion — will  be  given  to  A-^jax.''^ 
This,  however,  is  not  certain ;  for  the  conceit  of 
A-jax  and  a  jakes  hiay  not  have  originated  with 
Harrington,  and  may  hereafter  be  found  in  fomc 
more  ancient  ti  i<5l. 

In  this  comedy  Don  Armado  fays, — **  The  firft 
znAfecond  caufe  will  not  fervc  my  turn  :  the  pajfado 

indebted,  appears,  from  the  following  paflfage  of  the  work  here  xnen^ 
tioned,  to  have  been  perfonally  acquainted  with  Shakfpeare : 

"  As  the  foul  of  Euphorbus  v\  as  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras^ 
fo  the  fwcct  foul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongncd 
Shakfpeare.  Witnefs  his  Vetms  and  Adovis,  his  Luaece,  his  fugicd 
Sofimts  among  his  private  friends,"  <Src.  IVit's  Trca/ury^  p.  282* 
There  is  no  edition  of  Shakfpcarc's  Sonnets,  now  extant,  of  lb  early 
a  date  as  1C98,  when  Mercs  s  book  was  printed;  fo  that  we  may 
conclude,  nc  was  one  of  thofe  friends  to  whom  they  were  pri- 
vately recited,  before  their  publication. 

5  Tliis  book  was  probably  publifhed  in  the  latter  end  of  theycaf 
1 59S  ;  for  it  was  not  entered  at  ^tationer^'  hall  till  September  in  tba^ 
year. 

*  Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  354,  n.9. 
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he  refpecfls  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  his  dijC 
grace  is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to  fubdue 
man."  Shakfpeare  feems  here  to  have  had  in  his 
thoughts  Saviolo's  treatife  Of  Honour  and  honourable 
^larrelsy  publifhed  in  1595.'  This  paiTage  alfo 
may  have  been  an  addition. 

Bankes's  horfe,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  play 
before  us,  had  been  exhibited  in  London  in  or  be- 
fore 1589,  as  appears  from  a  ftory  recorded  in 
Tarlton's  Jejls.'' 

In  this  comedy  there  is  more  attempt  at  delinea- 
tion of  charatflcr  than  in  cither  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
or  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  \  a  circumftance 
which  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  was  written  fub- 
fequently  to  thofe  plays.  Biron  and  Catharine,  as 
Mr.  Steevens,  I  think,  has  obferved,  are  faint  pro- 
totypes of  Benedick  and  Beatrice. 

^  See  a  note  on  Asycu  like  it.  Vol.  V|.  p.  164,  n.  4. 

*  **  There  was  one  Banker  in  the  time  of  Tarlton,  who  fcrvc<l 
the  Earl  of  EfTex,  and  h;\vl  a  horfe  of  ftrange  qualities ;  and  being 
at  the  Crofs  Keyes  in  Gracious-ftrccte,  getting  money  with  him,  as 
he  was  mightily  rcforted  to,  Tarlton  then  (with  his  fellowes)  play- 
ing at  the  Pkll  [f.  Bull]  by,  came  into  the  Crofs  keyes,  amongil 
many  people  to  k^  falbions  :  which  Bankes  perceiving,  to  make 
the  pc(;ple  laugh,  faies,  Siguior,  to  his  horfe,  go  fetch  me  the  n:erieft 
foc/e  ifi  the  conipnnj.  'The  jade  comes  immediately,  and  with  his 
mouth  drawes  Tarlton  forth.  Tarlton,  with  merry  words,  faid 
nothing  hut  God  U'-^r.-  rcy^  horfe.  In  the  end  Tarlton  feeing  the 
people  laugh  f),  '.vas  angry  inwardly,  and  faid.  Sir,  had  I pG*ujer 
of  your  hcrjt,  as  you  haze,  I  'would  dj  more  than  that.  Whatever  it 
he^  faid  Ba:ike«5,  to  plcafe  him,  /  nvil I  charge  him  to  do  it*  Then^ 
faies  Tarlton,  charge  him  to  bring  me  the  ^-eryrfi  ivhore-mafter  in  the 
company,  lie  Jhall,  faies  Bankes.  Sigvisr^  faies  he,  bring  Mafier 
Tarlton  the  itrytf  ^.vh'iremnjier  in  the  corny  any.  The  horfe  leads  his 
mafter  to  him.  Then  God-a- mercy,  h:rfe,  indeed  faios  Tarleton. 
The  people  had  much  a  !o  to  keep  peace  :  but  i^ankes  and  Tarleton 
had  like  to  have  fquarcd,  and  the  horfe  by,  to  give  aime.  But  ever 
after  it  was  a  by  word  thorow  London,  G :id-a-mercy ,  horfe!  and  is 
to  this  day."    Tarleton'*  Jcjis^  410. 1 61 1 . — Tarleton  died  in  1 589, 
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The  doggrel  vcrfes  in  this  piece,  like  thofe  in 
^be  Comedy  of  Errors^  are  longer  and  more  hobling 
than  thofe  whfch  have  been  quoted  from  The  Taming 

of  the  Shrew : 

"  You  two  are  bookmen;  can  you  tell  by  your  wit 

**  What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  five 

weeks  old  as  yet  V* — 
**  O*  my  truth  mod  fwect  jefts !  moft  incony  vulgar  wit, 
*•  When  it  comes  fo  fmoothly  off,  fo  obfcenely  as  it  were, 

fo  fit,"  &c. 

This  play  is  mentioned  in  a  mean  poem  intitlcd 
Alba^  the  Months  Minde  of  a  melancholy  Lover ^  bjr 
R.  T.  Gentleman,  printed  in  1598 : 

**  Lwe*s  Labour  Loft  I  once  did  fee,  a  play 
"  Y-clepcd  fo,  fo  called  to  my  paine, 
**  Which  I  to  heare  to  my  fmall  joy  did  ftay, 
**  Giving  attendance  to  my  froward  dame  : 
"  My  mifgiving  mind  prefaging  to  me  ill, 
"   Yet  was  I  drawne  to  fee  it  gaind  my  will. 
****** 

«*  Each  ador  plaid  in  cunning  wife  his  part, 
*•  But  chiefly  thofe  entrapt  in  Cupid's  fnarc  ; 
"   Yet  all  was  fained,  'twas  not  from  the  hart, 
«*  They  fceme  to  grieve,  but  yet  they  felt  no  care : 
"  *'I  v\  as  I  that  griefe  indeed  did  beare  in  breft, 
**  Tlie  others  did  but  make  a  Ihew  in  jeft." 

Mr.  Gildon,  in  his  obfervations  on  Lovers  La-- 
hour's  Loji^  fays,  he  "  cannot  fee  why  the  author 
gave  it  this  name.'' — The  following  lines  exhibit 
the  train  of  thoughts  which  probably  fuggefted  to 
Shakfpcare  this  title,  as  well  as  that  which  anciently 
was  aflixcd  to  another  of  his  comedies, — Love's 
Labour  If 'on: 

"  To  be  />/  /(Tje,  where  fcom  is  bought  with  groans, 
"  Coy  looks  with  heart-fore  fighs ;  one  fading  moment's 
mirth 

Vol.  I.  L  1 
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•*  With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
*'  If  haply  fwon^  perhaps  a  haplefs  gain ; 
**  If  lofif  why  then  a  grievous  labour  notrnJ* 

Tnvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona*     Aft  I.  fc.  i. 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  1595. 

This  comedy  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers*  Company  till  1623,  at  which  time 
it  was  firft  printed  ;  but  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in 
1598,  and  bears  ftrong  internal  marks  of  an  early 
compofition.  The  comick  parts  of  it  arc  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  comick  parts  of  Lovers 
Labour's  Lojl,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  A  Mid-- 
fummer  Nighfs  Dream ;  and  the  fcrious  fccncs  arc 
eminently  diftinguilhed  by  that  elegant  and  pafto- 
ral  fimplicity  which  might  be  expeded  from  the 
early  efFufions  of  fuch  a  mind  as  Shakfpeare's, 
when  employed  in  defcribing  the  effedls  of  love. 
In  this  piece  alfo,  as  in  T^he  Comedy  of  Errors  and 
Love's  Labour's  Lojl,  fomc  alternate  verfes  are 
found. 

Sir  William  Blackflone  concurs  with  me  in 
opinion  on  this  fubjcdt ;  obfcrving,  that  **  one  of 
the  great  faults  of  ^he  Two  Genllcmen  of  Verona  is 
the  haftening  too  abruptly  and  without  preparation 
to  the  denouement,  which  fhews  that  it  was  one  of 
Shakfpearc's  very  early  performances." 

The  following  lines  in  Ad:  1.  fcJii.  have  in- 
duced me  to  afcribe  this  play  to  the  year  1595  : 


«  ■  He  wondered,  that  your  lordHiip 

«*  Would  fufFer  him  to  fpend  his  youth  at  home, 
**  While  other  men,  of  flender  reputation, 
"  Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  preferment  out  i 
'*  Some  to  the  ivars,  to  try  their  fortttfies  there ^ 
**  Some,  to  dijcover  ijlands  far  aivaj,** 

Shakfpeare,  as  has  been  often  obfervcd,  gives  to 
almoft  every  country  the  manners  of  his  own :  and 
I 
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though  the  fpeaker  is  here  a  Veronefe,  the  poet, 
when  he  wrote  the  laft  two  lines,  was  thinking  of 
England;  where  voyages  for  the  purpofe  of  dsf^ 
covering  ijlands  far  away  were  at  this  time  much 
profccuted.  In  1595,  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  under- 
took a  voyage  to  the  ifland  of  Trinidado,  frorti 
which  he  made  an  expedition  up  the  river  Ore- 
noque,  to  difcover  Guiana.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert 
had  gone  on  a  fimilar  voyage  of  difcovery  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  particular  fituation  of  England  in  1595  may 
have  fuggefted  the  line  above  quoted  :  "  Some  to 
the  wars,  &c.  In  that  year  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Spaniards. meditated  a  fecond  inva- 
fion  of  England  with  a  much  more  powerful  and 
better  appointed  Armada  than  that  which  had  been 
defeated  in  1588.  Soldiers  were  levied  with  great 
diligence,  and  placed  on  the  fea-coafts,  and  two 
great  fleets  were  equipped ;  one  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  Britilh  feas ;  the  othe/  to  fail  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  under  the  command  of  Hawkins  and 
Drake,  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  ter- 
ritories. About  the  fame  time  alfo  Elizabeth  fent 
a  confiderablc  body  of  troops  to  the  afliftance  of 
King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  had  entered  into 
an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  theEnglifti 
Queen,  and  had  newly  declared  war  againft  Spain. 
Our  author  therefore,  we  fee,  had  abundant  rea- 
fon  for  both  the  lines  before  us : 

*'  Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortunes  there, 
**  Some  to  difcover  iflands  far  away." 

Among  the  marks  of  love,  Speed  in  this  plajr 
(Ad:  II.  (c.  i.)  enumerates  the  walking  alone, "  like 
one  that  had  the  peftilence."  In  the  year  1593 
there  had  been  a  great  plague,  which  carried  oif 
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near  eleven  thoufand  perfons  in  London.  Shak^ 
fpeare  was  undoubtedly  there  at  that  time,  and  his 
own  recollection  probably  furnifhed  him  with  this 
image.  There  had  not  been  a  great  plague  in  the 
metropolis,  if  I  remember  right,  Imce  that  of 
1564,  of  which  our  poet  could  have  no  perfonal 
knowledge,  having  been  born  in  that  year. 

Valentinus  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  outlaws  in  this  piece,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
copied  from  Sydney's  Arcadia^  where  ryiades  heads 
the  Helots.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Arcadia  was 
in  1590. 

In  The  7wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  there  are  two 
alluiions  to  the  ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  which 
I  fufpedt  Shakfpearc  had  read  recently  before  he 
compofed  this  play.  Marlowe's  poem  on  that  fub- 
jeft  was  entered  at  Stationers'  hall,  Sept.  18, 1503, 
and  I  believe  was  publiflied  in  that  or  the  following 
year,  though  I  have  met  with  no  copy  earlier  than 
that  printed  in  quarto  in  1598.  Though  that 
fliould  have  been  the  firrt  edition,  Shakfpcare  might 
yet  have  read  this  poem  foon  after  the  author's 
death  in  1593  :  for  Marlowe's  fame  was  defervedly 
fo  high,  that  a  piece  left  by  him  for  publication 
was  probably  handed  about  in  manufcript  among 
his  theatrical  acquaintances  antecedent  to  its  being 
iffued  from  the  prefs. 

In  the  following  lines  of  this  play, 

**  Why,  Phncton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  fon,; 
•*  Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
•*  And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  V* 

the  poet,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obfcrved,  might  have 
been  furniflicd  with  his  mythology  by  the  old  play 
of  King  John,  in  two  parts,  4to.  159 1 : 


—  as  fomctimes  Phaeton, 


••  Miftrufting  filly  Mere^  for  hi&  fire." 
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If  I  am  right  in  fuppofing  our  author's  King 
John  to  have  been  written  in  1596,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  read  the  old  play  with  particular 
attention  antecedently  to  his  fitting  down  to  com- 
pofc  a  new  drama  on  the  fubjedl;  perhaps  in  the 
preceding  year:  and  this  circumftance  may  add 
Ibme  weight  to  the  date  now  afligncd  to  the  play 
before  us^. 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1595. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  our  author  in 
his  early  plays  appears  to  have  been  much  addidled 
to  rhyming;  a  practice  from  which  he  gradually 
departed,  though  he  never  wholly  deferted  it.  In 
this  piece  more  rhymes,  I  believe,  are  founds 
than  in  any  other  of  his  plays.  Love's  Labour's  Loft 
and  A  Midfummer  Nights  Dream  only  excepted. 
This  circumftance,  the  ftory  on  which  it  is  founded, 
fo  likely  to  captivate  a  young  poet,  the  imperfedt 
form  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  and  its  very 
early  publication,*^  all  incline  me  to  believe  that 
this  was  Shakfpeare's  firft  tragedy ;  for  the  three 
parts  of  King  Henry  VL  do  not  pretend  to  that 
title. 

*'  A  new  ballad  of  Rovieo  and  Juliet'^  (perhaps 
our  author's  play,)  was  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
books,  Auguftf,  1596,*  and  the  firft  flcetch  of  the 


'^  There  is  no  edition  of  any  of  our  author^s  genuine  plays  extant, 
prior  to  1 5^07 ,  when  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  publilhed. 

*  There  ib  no  cntr)'  in  the  Stationerb'  books  relative  to  the  tra- 
gedy of  Romio  aud  Juliet^  antecedent  to  its  publication  in  1597* 
jf  thii  does  not  relate  to  it,  This  entry* was  made  by  Edward 
^V  hyte,  and  tlierefore  is  not  likely  to  have  related  to  xVtpo^m  called 
R'j'Hio  iutd  Juhttn^  which  was  entered  in  1582,  by  Richard  TottcL 
lluw  vague  the  dcfcription  of  plays  was  at  this  time,  may  appear 
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play  was  printed  in  1597 ;  but  it  did  not  appear  in 
its  prefent  form  till  two  years  afterwards. 

This  tragedy  was  originally  reprefented  by  the 
fervants  of  Lord  Hunfdon,  who  was  appointed 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585, 
and  died  in  July  1596.  As  it  appears  from  the 
title-page  of  the  original  edition  in  1597,  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  often  aSled  by  the  fer- 
vants of  that  nobleman,  it  probably  had  been  re- 
prefented in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  third  ad:  the  firji  andfecond  caufe  are  men- 
tioned :  that  paflage  therefore  was  probably  written 
after  the  publication  of  Saviolo's  Book  on  Honour 
and  honourable  quarrels  ;  which  appeared  in  1595. 

From  feveral  paflagcs  in  the  fifth  ad  of  this 
tragedy  it  is  manifeft,  I  think,  that  Shakfpearc  had 
recently  read,  and  remembered,  fome  of  the  lines 
in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rojamond^  which,  I  believe,, 
was  printed  in  1592  : '  the  earlieft  edition,  how- 


firom  the  following  entry,  which  is  found  in  the  Stationers'  books, 
an,  1 590,  and  feems  to  relate  to  Marlowe's  tragedy  of  Tamburlaine, 
publiihed  in  that  year,  by  Richard  Jones. 

*•  To  Richard  Jones]  Twoc  Commical  Difcourfes  of  Tambur- 
Icin,  the  Cythian  Sheppardc." 

In  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine^  as  originally  performed,  icvcral 
comick  interludes  were  introduced ;  whence  perhaps,  the  epithet 
comical  was  added  to  the  title. — As  tragedies  were  lometimes  enti- 
tled Ji/ccurjcs,  To  a  grave  poem  or  fad  difcour/e,  in  verfe,  (to  ofc 
the  language  of  the  time)  was  frequently  denominated  a  tragedy. 
All  the  poems  inferted  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magiftrates^  and  fomc  of 
Drayton's  pieces,  are  called  tragedies,  by  Meres  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Some  of  Sir  David  Lindfay's  poems,  though  not  in  a 
dramatick  form,  are  alfo  by  their  author  entitled  tragedies. 

J  «'  A  booke  called  Delia,  containynge  diverfe  fonates,  with  the 
Complainte  of  Ro/amonde,**  was  entered  at  Stationers-hall  by  Simon 
Watcrfon  in  Feb.  1591-2,  and  the  latter  piece  is  commended  by 
Na(he  in  a  tradl  entitled  Pierce  Pennilcffe  his  Supplication  to  the 
Di^velli  publifhed  in  1592, 
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ever,  that  I  have  feen  of  that  piece  is  dated  in 
^594- 

*'  And  nought- refpcAing  death,  the  laft  of  paines, 
««  Plac'd  his  paU  colours,  (the  enfign  of  his  might,) 
"  Upon  his  new-got  fpoil,"  &c.       Complaint  of  Rofammd. 


**  ■         beauty's  enjign  yet 
•  "  Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

"  And  death*  s  pale  flag,*'  Sec*     Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"  Decayed  rofes  of  difcolour'd  cheeks 

"  Do  yet  retain  fome  notes  of  former  grace, 

•*  And  uglj  death  Jits  faire  *within  her  face.** 

Complaint  of  Rojamoudm 

"  Death  that  hath  fuck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
"  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty." 

Romeo  and  Juliets 

"  Ah  now  raethinks  I  fee  death  dalljing  feeks 
*'  To  enter taine  itjelfe  in  lore's  f^eet  place.*' 

Complaint  of  RofamtKi. 

" ShaU  I  believe 

"  lliat  unfubftantial  ^rtf/i&  //  amorous  f** 

Romeo  and  JnlUt» 

If  the  following  paflage  in  an  old  comedy  al- 
ready mentioned,  entitled  Do^or Dodipoll,  which  had 
appeared  before  1 596,  be  confidered  as  an  imita- 
tion,  it  may  add  fome  weight  to  the  fuppofition 
that  Ro?neo  and  Juliet  had  been  exhibited  before 
that  year : 

"  The  glorious  parts  of  fair  Lucilia, 

••  Take  ihcm  and  join  them  in  the  heavenly  fpheres, 

**  And  fix  them  there  as  an  eternal  light, 

"  For  lovers  to  adore  and  wonder  at."  Dr.  Dodifoll. 

«•  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars» 
*•  And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  fo  fine, 
*«    I'hat  all  the  world  (hall  be  in  love  with  night, 
'•  And  pay  no  woribip  to  the  garidi  fun.'* 

Romeo  and  JmlieU 

In  the  fifth  ad:  of  this  tragedy  mention  is  made 
of  the  practice  of  fcaling  up  the  doors  of  thofe 
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houfes  in  which  "  the  infeftious  peftilence  ^id 
reign."  Shakfpeare  probably  had  himfelf  feen  this 
praftifed  in  the  plague  which  raged  in  London  in 

'593- 

From  a  fpeech  of  the  Nurfe  in  this  play,  which 

contains  thefe  words — •'  //  is  now  fince  the  earths 
quake  eleven y ears y*  &c.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conjedhired, 
that  Romeo  and  Juliet^  or  at  lead  part  of  it,  was 
written  in  1591  ;  the  novels  from  which  Shakfpeare 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  his  ftory,  not 
mentioning  any  fuch  circumftance;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  there  aftually  was  an  earthquake  in 
England  on  the  6th  of  April  1 580,  which  he  might 
here  have  had  in  view/ — It  formerly  feemed  im- 
probable to  me  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  was 
writing  this  tragedy,  Ihould  have  adverted,  with 
fuch  precifion,  to  the  date  of  an  earthquake  which 
had  been  felt  in  his  youth.  The  paflage  quoted 
ftruck  mc,  as  only  difplaying  one  of  thofc  charac- 
teriftical  traits,  which  diftinguifh  old  people  of 
the  lower  clafs  ;  who  delight  in  enumerating  a 
multitude  of  minute  circumftances  that  have  no 
relation  to  the  bulinefs  immediately  under  their 
confideration,^  and  are  particularly  fond  of  com- 
puting time  from  extraordinary  events,  fuch  as 
battles,  comets,  plagues,  and  earthquakes.  This 
feature  of  their  character  our  author  has  in  various 
places  ftrongly  marked.  Thus  (to  mention  one  of 
many  inftances,)  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet  fays 

^  See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Adl  I.  fc.  iil. 

5  Thus  Mrs.  Qiiickly  in  King  Henry  IV.  reminds  Falftafr,  that 
he  "  fworc  on  a  parcel-gilt  'goblet,  to  marr}'  her,  fitting  in  her 
dolphin  chamber,  at  a  round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  on  Wedncfday 
in  Whitfun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  his  head  for  likening  his 
father  to  a  finging  man  of  Windfor/' 
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that  he  came  to  his  employment,  **  of  all  the  dayif 
i'the  year,  that  day  that  the  laft  king  o'ercame  For^ 
tinbras^ — that  very  day  thit  young  Hivnlet  was 
born." — A  more  attentive  perufal,  however,  of 
our  poet's  works,  and  his  frequent  allufions  to  the 
manners  and  ufages  of  England,  and  to  the  events 
of  his  own  time,  which  he  has  defcribed  as  taking 
place  wherever  his  fcene  happens  to  lie,  have 
Ihewn  me  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  is  not  fo 
improbable  as  1  once  fuppofed  it.  Shakfpeare 
might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  play  in 
1 591,  and  finifhed  it  at  a  fubfcquent  period.  The 
paifage  alluded  to  is  in  thtjirji  adt. 

If  the  earthquake  which  happened  in  England 
in  1580,  was  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  compofed 
the  firft  part  of  this  play,  and  induced  him  to  ftatc 
the  earthquake  at  Verona  as  happening  on  the  day 
on  which  Juliet  was  weaned^  and  eleven  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  piece,  it  has  led  him 
into  a  contradiction;  for  according  to  the  Nurfe's 
account  Juliet  was  within  a  fortnight  and  odd  days 
of  completing  \\tx  fourteenth  year;  and  yet  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  made  fhe  could  not  well  be 
much  more  than  tzce/ve years  old.  Whether  indeed 
the  Englilh  earthquake  was,  or  was  not,  in  his 
thoughts,  the  nurfe's  account  is  inconfiltcnt,  and 
contradictory. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  was  more  careful  to  mark 
the  garrulity,  than  the  prccilion,  of  the  old  w^o- 
jTian  : — or  perhaps,  he  meant  this  very  incorredlnefs 
as  a  trait  of  her  charartcr: — or,  without  having 
rccourfe  to  either  of  thcfc  fuppolitions,  Ihall  wc 
ihy,  that  our  author  was  here,  as  in  fome  other 
{)I:icc.s,  hafty  and  inattentive?  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  in  which  he  is  lefs  accurate,  than 
I  he  computation  of  time.  Of  his  negligence  in  this 
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rcfpeft.  As  you  Like  it^  Meafure  for  Meafure^  and 
Othello y  furnilh  remarkable  inftances/ 

10.  Hanilet,  1596. 

The  following  paflage  is  found  in  An  Eptftle  to 
the  Gentlemen  Students  of  the  Two  Univerfties  by 
Thomas  Nalhe,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia^  which 
"was  publifhed  in  1 5  89  :  "  I  will  turn  back  to  my  firft 
text  of  ftudies  of  delight,  and  talk  a  little  in  friend-* 
ifliip  with  a  few  of  our  trivial  tranflators.  It  is  a 
common  pradice  now  a-days,  among  a  fort  of 
Ihifting  companions,  that  runne  through  tvtry  art, 
and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverint^ 
whereto  they  were  born,  and  bufic  thcmfelves  with 
the  endevo/s  of  art,  that  could  fcarcely  latinize 
their  neck-verfe  if  they  Ihould  have  needc;  yet 
Englilh  Seneca^  read  by  candle-light,  yeelds  many 
good  fentenccs,  as  Bloud  is  a  beggar ^  and  fo  forth : 
and,  if  you  intreat  him  faire  in  a  frofty  morning, 
he  will  afFoord  you  whole  Hamlets^  I  (hould  fay, 
Handfuls,  of  tragical  fpeeches.  But  O  grief! 
Tempus  edax  rerion ; — what  is  that  will  laft  always  ? 
The  fea  exhaled  by  drops  will  in  continuance  be 
drie ;  and  Seneca^  let  bloud  line  by  line,  and 
page  by  page,  at  length  muft  needes  die  to  our 
ftage." 

Not  having  feen  the  firft  edition  of  this  traft  till 
a  few  years  ago,  I  formerly  doubted  whether  the 
foregoing  paflage  referred  to  the  tragedy  oi Hamlet ; 
but  the  uord  Hamlets  being  printed  in  the  original 
copy  in  a  different  character  from  the  reft,  I  have 
po  longer  any  doubt  upon  the  fubjeft. 

*  Sec  Meafure  fi,r  Meafure ,  Aft  I.  fc.  iii.  and  iv. — Asjou  tike  it^ 
Aft  IV.  fc.  i.  and  m.-^Othetto,  Aft  III.  fc.  iii :  "  I  flept  the  mexg 
ni^ht  well,"  &c. 
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It  is  man i fed  from  this  paflage  that  fome  play 
on  the  (lory  of  Hamlet  had  been  exhibited  before 
the  year  1589;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  not  Shakfpeare's  drama,  but  an  elder  per-, 
formance,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  old 
profe  Hiftory  of  Hamlet,  his  tragedy  was  formed. 
The  great  number  of  pieces  which  we  know  he 
formed  on  the  performances  of  preceding  writers/ 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  fome  others  alfo  of 
his  dramas  were  conftruded  on  plays  that  are  now 
loft.  Perhaps  the  original  Hamlet  was  written  by 
Thomas  Kyd ;  who  was  the  author  of  one  play  (and 
probably  of  more)  to  which  no  name  is  affixed.' 
The  only  tragedy  to  which  Kyd's  name  is  affixed, 
{Cornelia^)  is  a  profefled  tranjlation  from  the  Frenqh 
of  Garnier,  who,  as  well  as  his  tranflator,  imitat^ 
Seneca.  In  Kyd's  Spanijb  Tragedy,  as  in  Shak- 
fpeare's Hamlet,  there  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  a  play 
reprefented  within  a  play :  if  the  old  play  of  Hamlet 
ihould  ever  be  recovered,a  limilar  interlude,  I  make 
no  doubt,  would  be  found  there ;  and  fomewhat  of 
the  fame  contrivance  may  be  traced  in  The  old 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,  a  comedy  which  perhaps  had 
the  fame  author  as  the  other  ancient  pieces  now 
enumerated. 

Nalhe  feems  to  point  at  fome  dramatick  writer 
of  that  time,  who  had  originally  been  a  fcrivener 
or  attorney : 

•*  A  clerk  foredoom *d  his  father's  foul  to  crof*?, 
'*  Who  pennd  a  Hanza  when  he  (hould  engrofs;'* 

who,  inftead  of  tranfcribing  deeds  and  pleadings^ 
chofe  to  imitate  Seneca's  plays,  of  which  a  tranfla- 

'  Fee  the  Diflcrtation  on  the  Three  Parts  of  King  Htnty  VU 
Vol.  X,  p.  4^2. 

*  The  Spanijb  Tragedy^ 
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tion  had  been  publifhed  many  years  before.  Our 
author,  however  freely  he  may  havp  borrowed  from 
Plutarch  and  Holinftied,  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  indebted  to  Seneca ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  perfon  in  Na(he's  contempla- 
tion. The  perfon  alluded  to  being  defcribed  as 
originally  bred  to  the  law,  (for  the  trade  of  nove-^ 
rint  is  the  trade  of  an  attorney  or  conveyancer,**) 
I  formerly  conceived  that  this  circumftance  alfb 
was  decilive  to  fliew  that  Shakfpeare  could  not 
have  been  aimed  at.  I  do  not  hefitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  fmce  the  firft  edition  of  this  eflay  I 
have  found  reafon  to  believe  that  I  was  miflaken^ 
Thecomprehenfive  mind  of  our  poet  embraced  al- 
moft  every  objeft  of  nature,  t\txy  trade,  every  art ; 
the  manners  of  every  defcription  of  men,  and  the 
general  language  of  almoft  every  profcifion  :  but  his 
knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely  fuch  as  might 
be  acquired  by  the  cafual  obfervation  of  even  his 
all-comprehending  mind ;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
technical  Ikill ;  and  he  is  fo  fond  of  difplaying  it 
on  all  occafions,  that  I  fufpcft  he  was  early  initia- 
ted in  at  Icart  the  forms  of  law ;  and  was  em- 
ployed, while  he  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  in  the 
office  of  fomc  country  attorney,  who  was  at  the 
fame  time  a  petty  conveyancer,  and  perhaps  alfo 
the  Sencfchal  of  fome  manor  court.  1  Ihall  fub- 
join  the  proofs  below.* 


*>       **  The  country  lawyers  too  jog  down  apace, 
"  Each  with  his  n<yvcrint  unhjerji  face." 

Ravcnfcrofi's  Prologue  prefixed  to  Titus  Andnnicus, 
Our  ancient  deeds  were  written  in  Latin,  and  frequently  began 
with  the  words,  Kwcrint  Um^erfi,  The  form  is  ftill  retained. 
Knonju  all  metty  &c. 

*        "  for  what  in  mc  was  purchased, 

*«  Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  fort." 

tiifigHcnrjIF.Y.ll^ 
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The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  was  not  regiftered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  till  the  26th  of 


Pur  chaff  is  here  ufcd  in  its  ftrifl  legal  fenfe,  in  contradiftin^tion 
to  an  acquifition  by  defcent. 

"  Unlefs  the  devil  have  him  in  fee-fimple,  with  fine  and  leco- 
covery."     Merry  Wrves  of  IVindfor, 

*'   He  is  'rcfted  on  the  cafe,'*     Comedy  of  Errors, 

"  with   hil/s  on  their  necks.  Be  it  kw/twn  tatto  all  men  hy 

thefe  prefetits^"  ^C.     As  you  like  it, 

**  who  writes  himfelf  armigero,   in  any  hill,   ivarrmtt, 

quittance,  or  oblivation,**     Merry  Winjes  of  Windform 
««  Go  with  me  to  a  notar)',  feal  me  there 
«*   yoMxfingle  bond,**     Merchant  of  Venice, 
"  Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  fhould  double." 

/  enns  and  AdwUm 

On  a  conditional  bond's  becoming  forfeited  for  non-payment  of 

money  borrowed,  the  whole  penalty,  which  is  ufually  the  double 

of  the  principal  fum  lent  by  the  obligee,  was  formerly  recoverable 

at  law.     1  o  this  our  uoet  here  alludes. 

«<  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny ; 
"  To  'cide  his  title,  is  impannelled 
"  A  queft  of  thoughts."     Sonnet  46. 
In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Dogberr}'  charges  the  watch  to  keep 
x\\c\x  felloes*  counfel  and  their  otjun,     'I'his  Shakfpeare  transferred 
frum  the  oath  of  a  grand  jur)'man. 

"  And  let  my  officers  of  fuch  a  nature 

••  Make  an  extent  upon  hib  houfe  and  lands." 

As  you  like  itm 
•*  He  was  taken  oy/V^ /^  wflr;/»^r."     Lo^)e*s  Labour* sLofi. 
"  Er/feof'd  h\mkl{  to  popularity."     King  Henry  IF.   P.  f. 
*'  He  will  feal  the  fee-(imple  of  his  falvation,  and  cut  the  en- 
tail from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  fucceflion  for  it  perpetually.** 

Airs  luellthai  ends  nuelL 
"  Why,  let  her  exctpt  before  excepted,"     T<welfth  hight, 

"  which  is  four  terms,  or  two  aftions ;— and  he  Ihall  Uagh 

without  interval/ums,"     King  Henry  IF,   P.  II, 

*«  keeps  lects  and  latu-days,"     King  Richard  II. 

*•  Pray  in  aid  for  kindnefs."  Antony  and  Cieopatram 
No  writer  but  one  who  had  been  converfant  with  the  technical 
language  of  leafes  and  other  conveyances,  would  have  ufed  deter-- 
rnination  as  fynonymous  to  end,  Shakfpeare  frequently  ufes  the 
word  in  that  fenfe.  See  Vol.  —  n.  — ;  Vol.  IX.  p.  630,  n.  7  ;  and 
[Mr.  Malone's  edit.]  Vol.  X.  p.  202,  n.  8.  •'  From  and  alter  the 
determination  of  fuch  term,"  is  the  regular  language  of  conveyancers* 
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July,  1602.  I  believe  it  was  then  publifhed,  though 
the  earlieft  copy  now  extant  is  dated  in  1604.  In 
the  title-page  of  that  copy,  the  play  is  faid  to 
be  **  newly  imprinted,  and  enlarged  to  almoft  as 
much  again  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and 
perfeSl  copyi**  from  which  words  it  is  manifeft  that 
a  former  lefs  perfect  copy  had  been  iiTued  from  the 
prefs. 

In  a  trad  entitled  Wits  Miferie  or  the  IVorliFs 
MadneJJe,  dif  covering  the  incarnate  Dennis  of  the  Age^ 
by  Thomas  Lodge,  which  was  publifhed  in  quarto 
in  1596,  one  of  the  devils  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  ob- 
ferved)  is  faid  to  be  *'  a  foule  lubber,  and  looks  as 
pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghoft,  who  cried  fb 
miferably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet,  revenge:*  If  the 
allufion  was  to  our  author's  tragedy,  this  paflage 
will  afcertain  its  appearance  in  or  before  1596 ;  but 


"  Humbly  complaining  to  yoor  highnds." 

King  Richard  II I. 
••  Humbly  complaining  to  your  lordlhip,  your  orator,"  &c.  arc 
the  firft  words  of  ever)'  bill  in  chancery. 

"  A  kifs  in  fee  farm !  In  witnefs  whereof  thcfc  parties  inter* 
changeably  have  fct  their  hands  and  feals.    Troilus  and  Crefflda. 
"  Art  thou  zfeodary  for  this  ad  ?"     Cymbeline. 
Sec  the  note  on  that  paflage,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  103,  104,  lu  5. 
"  Arc  thofe  precepts  ferved  ?"  fays  Shallow  to  Davy,  in  Kinr 
Henry  IV. 

Precepts  in  this  fenfe  is  a  word  only  known  in  the  office  of  a  Joflice 
of  peace. 

"  Tell  me,  what  ftate,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
"  Can'ft  thou  demi/elo  any  child  of  mbe?" 

King  Richard  III. 

"  hath  demifed,  granted,  and  to  farm  let,"  is  the  conftant 

language  of  leafes.    What  poet  but  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  the  word 
demifed  in  this  fenfe  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  our  author  in  the  fame  manner  may 
be  proved  to  have  been  equally  convcrfant  with  the  terms  of  divi- 
nity, or  phyiick.  Whenever  as  large  a  number  of  indances  of  his 
ecclefiaftical  or  medicinal  knowledge  (hall  be  produced,  what  has 
sow  been  dated  will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  any  weight* 
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Lodge  may  have  had  the  elder  play  in  his  contcm- 
plation.  We  kn(m)  however  from  the  teftimony  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  Shakfpeare's  Hamlet  had 
been  exhibited  before  1598.' 

The  Cafe  is  altered^  a  comedy,  attributed  to  Ben 
Jonfon,  and  written  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1599/  contains  a  paflage,  which  feems  to  me  to 
have  a  reference  to  this  play: 

"  Angelo.  But  firft  Til  play  the  gbojl;  I'll  call 
him  out.''  * 

In  the  fecond  adl  of  Hamlet^  a  conteft  between 
the  linging  boys  of  St.  Paul's,*  and  the  adtors  of 
the  eftabliftied  theatres,  is  alluded  to.  At  what 
time  that  conteft  began,  is  uncertain.  But, 
(hould  it  appear  not  to  have  commenced  till 
fome  years  after  the  date  here  afligned,  it  would 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  a  fufficicnt  rcafon  for  afcrib- 
ing  this  play  to  a  later  period  ;  for,  as  additions 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  it  after  its  firft  pro- 
dudion,  and  we  have  fome  authority  for  attributing 
the  firft  (ketch  of  it  to  1 596,  or  to  an  earlier  period, 
till  that  authority  is  fhaken,  we  may  prcfume,  that 

5  Sec  Vol.  X.  [Mr.  Malonc's  edition]  p.  71. 

4  This  comedy  was  not  printed  till  1609,  but  it  had  appeared 
many  years  before.  The  time  when  it  was  written,  is  afcertained 
with  great  preciiion  by  the  following  circumflances.  If  contains  an 
allufion  to  Meres's  Wit's  Treafury^  firft  printed  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1^98,  (See  p*  5ii>  n.  5,}  and  is  itfelf  mentioned  by 
Nafhe  in  his  Lenten  Stuff,  4to.  i  J99. — "  It  is  right  of  the  meri/ 
;:obler's  (luff,  in  that  witty  play  of  The  Cafe  is  altered.'* 

*  Jonfon's  works.  Vol.  VII.  p.  362.  VVhalley's  edit, 

^  Between  the  years  1595  and  i6oo,  fome  of  Lilly's  comediet 
■were  performed  by  thefe  children.  Many  of  the  plays  of  Jonfon 
were  reprefcnted  by  them  between  1 600  and  1 609. — From  a  paflage 
in  yack  Drums  Entertainment,  or  the  Comedy  of  Pa/quil  and  Catba" 
rine,  which  was  printed  in  1601,  we  learn  that  they  were  mach 
followed  at  that  time. 
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any  paflage  which  is  inconfiftcnt  with  that  date*/ 
was  not  in  the  play  originally,  but  a  fubfequent 
infertion. 

With  refpeft  to  the  allufion  in  queftion,  it  prd- 
bably  was  an  addition;  for  it  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto  of  1604,  (which  has  not  the  appearance  of 
a  mutilated  or  imperfeft  copy,)  nor  did  it  appear 
in  print  till  the  publication  of  the  folio  in  1623. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  the 
paflage  produced  by  Mr.  Holt,  to  prove  that  this 
play  was  not  written  till  after  1597-  "  Their  inbi^ 
bit  ion  comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovation.**  This 
indeed,  does  appear  in  the  quarto  of  1604,  but, 
we  may  prefume,  was  added  in  the  interval  between 
1597,  (when  the  ftatute  alluded  to,  39  Eliz.  ch.  4. 
was  enaciledj  and  that  year. 

Hey  wood  in  his  Apology  for  A^ors^  161 2,  com-« 
plains  of  the  fcurrility  introduced  lately  by  the 
younger  brood  of  players,  in  their  theatrical  exhi^ 
bitions.  This  may  fcrve  to  afcertain  the  time 
when  the  palfage  which  relates  to  them  was  infcrt- 
ed  in  Hamlet. 


II.  King  Joh.v,  1596. 

This  hiflorical  play  was  founded  on  a  former 
drama,  entitled  The  Troublefome  Raigne  of  JFobn 
King  of  Ejtglandy  zviih  the  Difcoverie  of  King  Ricb^ 
ard  Cordclions  bafe  Souy  "vulgarly  named  the  Baflard 
tavoconbridge :  alfo  the  Death  of  King  John  at  Sivin^ 
Jlead  Abbey.  As  it  zvas  [fundry  times)  publikely  af7ed 
by  the  ^ieenes  Majcjlies  Players  in  the  honourable 
Citie  of  London,  This  piece,  which  is  in  two  parts, 
and  was  printed  at  London  for  Sampfon  Clarke, 
1591,  has  no  author's  name  in  the  title-page.  On 
its  republication  in  161 1,  the  bookfellcr  for  whom 
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it  Was  printed,  inferred  the  letters  JV.  Sh.  in  the 
title-page;  and  in  order  to  conceal  his  fraud,  omit- 
ted the  words— puih'kely — /;/  the  honourable  Citie  of 
London,  which  he  was  aware  would  proclaim  this 
play  not  to  be  Shakfpeare's  King  John ;  the  com- 
pany  to  which  he  belonged,  having  no  publick  the- 
atre in  London :  that  in  Blackfriars  being  a  private 
play-houfe,  and  the  Globe,  which  was  a  publick 
theatre,  being  fituated  in  Southwark.  He  alfo, 
probably  with  the  fame  view,  omitted  the  follow- 
ing lines  addreffed  to  the  Gentlemen  Readers ,  which 
are  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of  the  old  play : 

"  You  that  with  friendly  grace  of  fmoothcd  brow 

•*  Have  entertain'd  the  Scythian  Tamburlaine^ 

«'  And  riven  applaufc  unto  an  infidel ; 

•'  Vouchfafe  to  welcome,  with  like  curtefie, 

'*  A  warlike  Chriftian  and  your  countryman. 

"  For  Chrift's  true  faith  indur'd  he  many  a  ftormc, 

"  And  fct  himfelfe  aeainft  the  man  of  Rome, 

<<  Until  baie  treafon  oy  a  damned  wight 

*'  Did  all  his  former  triumphs  put  to  flight* 

"  Accept  of  it,  fweete  gentles,  in  good  fort, 

"  And  thinke  it  was  prepar'd  for  your  difport.** 

Shakfpeare's  play  being  then  probably  often 
aded,  and  the  other  wholly  laid  afide,  the  word 
lately  was  fubftituted  for  the  word  ptiblickly : 
"  — as  they  were  fundcy  times  lately  adled,"  &c. 

Thomas  Dewe,  for  whom  a  third  edition  of  this 
old  play  was  printed  in  1622,  was  more  daring. 
The  two  parts  vvere  then  publifhed,  "  as  they  were 
fundry  times  lately  a£fed\'  and  the  name  oi  William 
Shakfpeare  inferted  at  length.  By  the  ^een*s  Ma^ 
jejiies  players  was  wifely  omitted,  as  not  being  very 
confiftent  with  the  word  lately,  Elizabeth  being 
then  dead  nineteen  years. 

King  John  is  the  only  one  of  our  poet's  uncon- 
tefted  plays  that  is  not  entered  in  the  books  of  the 

Vot.  L  Mm 
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(5i!^n  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  canonization  of  Garnet, 
Faux,  and  their  accomplices,  who  in  a  Spanifh 
book  which  he  had  feen,  are  regiftered  as  {aints. 
If  the  latter  allufion  had  been  intended,  then  this* 
play,  or  at  leaft  this  part  of  it,  muft  have  been 
wriaen  after  1605.  But  the  paiTage  in  queftion  is 
founded  on  a  fimilar  one  in  the  old  play,  printed 
in  1 59 1 9  and  therefore  no  allufion  to  the  gun« 
powder-plot  could  have  been  intended. 

A  line  of  The  Spanijb  Tragedy  is  quoted  in  King 
yobn.  That  tragedy,  I  believe,  had  appeared  in 
or  before  X590.* 

•  In  the  firft  ad:  of  King  John^  an  ancient  tragedy, 
entitled  Solyman  and  Perfeda^  is  alluded  ta  The 
earliefl  edition  of  that  play,  now  extant,  is  that  of 
1599,  but  it  was  written,  and  probably  aAed, 
many  years  before ;  for  it  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  by  Edward  Whyte,  Nov.  20, 1592. 

*  Marfton's  Infatiate  Countefs^  which,  according  to 
Langbaine,  was  printed  in  1603,  contains  a  paflage, 
which,  if  it  (hould  be  confidered  as  an  imitation 
of  a  fimilar  one  in  King  John^  will  afcertain  this 
hiftorical  drama  to  have  been  written  at  leaft  before 
that  year  : 

**  Then  how  much  more  in  mc,  whofc  youthful  veins, 
**  Like  a  proud  river,  oversow  their  botmJs," 

So,  in  King  John: 

*'  Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
**  Like  a  proud  ri^er  peering  o\r  his  boufids" 

Marfton  has  in  many  other  places  imitated  Shak- 
Ipeare. 

A  fpeech  fpoken  by  the  baftard  in  the  fccond  a<5l 
of  this  tragedy  ^  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  one 

•  Sec  VoL  VIU.  p.  j8. 
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in  an  old  play  entitled  The  famous  Hiflory  of  Captuin 
Thomas  Stukely.  Captain  Stukely  was  killed  in 
1578,  The  drama  of  which  he  is  the  fubjedl;^  was 
not  printed  till  1605,  but  it  is  in  the  black  letter^ 
andj  I  believe,  had  been  exhibited  at  Icaft  fifteen 
years  before. 

Of  the  only  other  note  of  time  which  I  have 
obfervcd  in  this  tragedy^  befide  thofc  already  iticn- 
tioned,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  ufe,  '^  When  I 
ivas  in  France^'*  fays  young  Arthur, 

*'  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  fad  as  ni^ht, 
**  Only  TOT  wanton ncfs," 

I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  when  the  fafliion 
of  being  fdd  and  genilemanUke  commenced  among 
our  gayer  neighbours  on  the  continent.  A  limilar 
fafhion  prevajlcd  in  England,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  by  our  poet,  and  his  contemporaries.  Perhaps 
he  has  in  this  inftance  attributed  to  the  French  a 
fpccies  of  afteelation  then  only  found  in  England* 
It  is  noticed  by  Lily  in  1593,  and  Ben  Jonfon  in 
1598- 

12.  King  Richard  IL   1597- 

King  Richard  IL  was  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
bool^fj. ,  4^^ft  29*  *597*  ^^^  printed  in  that 
year.j   in     . 

There  had  been  a  former  play  on  this  fubjed^ 
which  appears  to.  have  been  called  King  Henry  IF, 
in  which  Richard  wa$  dcpofcd,  and  killed  on  the 
ftagCp  This  piece,  as  Dr*  Farmer  and  Mr.  Tyr^ 
whitt  have  obfervcd,  was  performed  on  a  publick 
theatre,  at  the  requctt  of  Sir  Gilly  Merick,  and 
fome  other  followers  of  Lord  Eflex,  the  afternoon 
before  his    infurre<!:tion :    *'  fo  earneft  was  he,** 
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(Merick)  fays  the  printed  account  of  his  arraign* 
mentj  **  to  fatisfy  his  eyes  with  a  fight  of  that 
tragedy  which  he  thought  foone  after  his  lord  (hould 
bring  from  the  ftage  to  the  ftate/'  "  The  players 
told  him  the  play  was  old^  and  they  lliould  have 
lofs  by  playing  if>  becaufc  few  would  come  to  it; 
but  no  play  elfe  would  fervc :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
gave  forty  fhi  I  lings  to  Philips  the  player  to  play 
thisj  befides  whatfoever  he  could  get/"^ 

It  may  fecm  Urange  that  this  old  play  fhould  have 
been  reprcfented  four  years  after  Shakfpcare's drama 
on  the  fame  fubjeft  had  been  printed :  the  reafon 
undoubtedly  was,  that  in  the  old  play  the  depofing 
King  Richard  IL  made  a  part  of  the  exhibition : 
but  in  the  firft  edition  of  our  author*s  play^  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  lines,  dcfcribing  a  kind  of 
trial  of  the  king,  and  his  aftual  dcpofition  in  par- 
liament, were  omitted  :  nor  was  it  probably  repre^ 
fen  ted  on  the  ftage.  Merick,  Cufte,  and  the  reft 
of  Eflex's  train,  naturally  preferred  the  play  in 
which  his  depq/iiion  was  reprefented,  their  plot  not 
aiming  at  the  life  of  the  queen.  It  is,  I  know» 
commonly  thought,  that  the  parliament-fcene,  (as 
it  is  called,)  which  was  firft  printed  in  the  quarto 
of  1608,  was  an  addition  made  by  Shakfpeare  to 
his  play  after  its  firft  reprefentation :  but  it  feems 
to  me  more  probable  that  it  was  written  with  the 
reft,  and  fupprefTed  in  the  printed  copy  of  1597, 
from  the  fear  of  offending  Elizabeth  ;  againft  whom 
the  Pope  had  publifhcd  a  bull  in  the  pi^ceding 
year,  exhorting  her  fubjeds  to  take  up  arms  againft 
her.  In  r  599  Hay  ward  publifhed  his  HijJmy  qf 
iBe  firft  Tear  of  Henry  IF.  which  in  faft  is  nothing 
more  than  an  hiftory  of  the  depofing  Richard  \fl 
The  difpleafure  which  that  book  excited  at  court^ 

*  Bacon**  Worka^  VoK  IV,  4m  ^mu  Trials^  VoL  VUI,  p.  6o* 
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fiifficicntly  accounts  for  the  omitted  lines  not  being 
inferred  in  the  copy  of  this  play  which  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  1602.  Hay  ward  was  heavily  cenfured  in 
the  Star-chamber,  and  committed  to  prifon.  At 
a  fubfequcnt  period,  (1608,)  when  King  James 
was  quietly  and  firmly  fettled  on  the  throne,  and 
the  fear  of  internal  commotion,  or  foreign  invafion, 
no  longer  fubfiftcd,  neither  the  author,  the  mana- 
gers  of  the  theatre,  nor  the  bookfeller,  could 
entertain  any  apprehenfion  of  giving  offence  to  the 
fovereign  :  the  rejeded  fcene  was  reftored  without 
fcruple,  and  from  fome  playhoufe  copy  probably 
found  its  way  to  the  prcfs. 

13.  King  Richard  III.  1597. 

Entered,  at  the  Stationers*  hall,  Od.  20,  1597. 
Printed  in  that  year. 

14.  First  Part  OF  King  Henry  IV.  1597. 

Entered,  Feb.  25,  1597.  [1597-8.]  Written 
therefore  probably  in  1597.     Printed  in  1598. 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  1598. 

The  Second  Pari  of  King  Henry  IK  was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  books,  Auguft  23,  1600,  and 
was  printed  in  that  year.  It  was  written,  I  believe, 
in  1598.  From  the  epilogue  it  appears  to  have 
been  compofed  before  King  Henry  V.  which  itfelf 
muft  have  been  written  in  or  before  1599. 

Mercs  in  his  IVifs  Treafury^  which  was  publiflied 
in  September  1598,  has  given  a  lift  of  our  author's 
plays,  and  among  them  is  King  Henry  IV. ;  but  as 
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he  does  not  defcribe  it  as  a  play  in  two  parts^  I 
•doubt  whether  this  fecond  part  had  been  exhibited^ 
though  it  might  have  been  then  written.  If  it  was 
not  in  his  contemplation,  it  may  be  prefumed  to 
have  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1598. 
His  words  are  thefe :  "  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are 
accounted  the  beft  for  comedy  and  tragedy,  among 
the  Latines,  fo  Shakfpeare,  among  the  Englifh,  is 
the  moft  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  ftage :  for 
comedy,  witnefs  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  his  Errors^ 
his  Love*s  Labour's  Loft,  his  Lovers  Labour^ s  Wonne^ 
his  Midfummer  Nights  Dream ^  and  his  Merchant  of 
Venice  ;  for  tragedy,*  his  Richard  II.  Richard  IIL 
Henry  IV.  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet.**^ 

The  following  allufion  to  one  of  the  charaders 
in  this  play,  which  is  found  in  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour^  Ad  V.  fc.  ii.  firft  aded  in  1599,  is 
an  additional  authority  for  fuppofing  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  to  have  been  written  in 
1598: 

"  Savi.  What's  he,  gentle  Monf.  Brifk?  Not 
that  gentleman  ? 

"  Fafl.  No,  lady;  this  is  a  kinfman  to  Juftice 
Shallow.'* 

That  this  play  was  not  written  before  the  year 
1596,  is  afcertained  by  the  following  allufions.  In 
the  laft  ad  Clarence,  fpeaking  of  his  father,  fays^ 

*'  The  inceffant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 

"  Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  ihould  confine  it  in» 

'*  So  thin^  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  brea)c  oat." 

Thefe  lines  appear  to  have  been  formed  on  the 

*  The  circumftance  of  Horfpur's  ^eath  in  this  play,  and  its 
being  an  hiftorical  drama,  I  fuppofe,  induced  Meres  to  denominate 
The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  a  tragedy. 

J  Wit's  Trea/ufy,  p.  282. 
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following  in  DaniePs  Civil  Warns^  ^S9S*  B*  I'^- 
ft.  116: 

<r  Wearing  ihe  wall  fo  thin,  that  now  ttie  mine! 
••  Might  well  look  thoroagh,  and  hia  frailty  find/* 

Daniel's  poem,  though  not  publifhed  till  1595* 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  boolcs,  in  Odober 
1594. 

The  diftich,  with  which  Piftol  confolcs  himfelf^ 
5*/  fortuna  me  torfnenia^  &:c,  had,  I  believe^  ap- 
peared in  an  old  colleftion  of  tales^  and  apo- 
thegms, entitled  IPiis^  Fiis,  and  Fancies,  which 
was  entered  at  Stationers*  hall  in  1595,  and  pro- 
bably printed  in  that  year.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins^ 
as  Dr-  Farmer  has  obferved>  "  in  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Sea  in  1593*  throws  out  the  fame  jingling 
diftich  on  the  lofsof  his  pinnace/'  But  no  account 
of  that  voyage  was  publiOicd  before  /fgS, 

In  the  !a(l  a£t  of  this  play  the  young  king  thuf 
addrcflTcs  his  brothers : 

'*  Brothers,  you  mix  your  fadricfs  with  fome  fear, 
'*  Thit  is  rhe  Englilh,  not  the  Turkifh  court ; 
"  Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  fuccceds, 
*'  But  Harry  Harry, "' 

It  is  highly  probable,  as  is  obferved  in  a  note  on 
that  pafTage,  that  Shakfpearc  had  here  in  contem- 
plation the  cruelty  pradifed  by  the  Turkifh  empe- 
ror, Mahomet,  who  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Amurath  the  Third,  in  Feb.  1596,*  invited  his 
unfufpcdting  brothers  to  a  feaft,  and  caufed  them 
all  to  be  ftranglcd. 


*  The  affairs  of  ihis  court  had  prcvioully  attraded  ihc  publick 
attention ;  for  in  i  ^94  was  ptibliEhcd  at  London,  A  Letter  fittt  h^ 


.Amuraii^  ihe  great  "lurki  to  Ckriftind&mm 
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i6.  The  Merchant  OF  Venice,  1598. 

Entered  at  the  Stationers'  hall,  July  22,  1598; 
and  mentioned  by  Meres  in  that  yean  Publilhed 
in  i6oo. 


17.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  159S. 

AlVs  well  that  ends  well  was  not  regiftered  at 
Stationers*  hall,  nor  printed  till  1623;  but  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  play  mentioned  by  Mercs 
in  1598,  under  the  title  of  Loves  Labour's  IVon. 
No  other  of  our  author's  plays  could  have  borne 
that  title  with  fo  much  propriety  as  that  before  us; 
yet  it  mud  be  acknowledged  that  the  prefent  title 
H  infertcd  in  the  body  of  the  play : 

•««  AWs  nxiettthat  ends  nveli\  dill  the  fine's  the  crown/*  Sec. 

This  line,  however,  might  certainly  have  fug- 
gefted  the  alteration  of  what  has  been  thought  the 
firft  title,  and  affords  no  decifive  proof  that  this 
piece  was  originally  called  AlPs  well  that  ends  ivelL 
The  words  that  compofe  the  prefent  title  appear 
to  have  been  proverbial.^ 

I  formerly  fuppofed  that  a  comedy  called  A  lad 
Beginning  makes  a  good  Endings  which  was  adled  at 
court  in  1613,  by  the  Company  of  John  Heminge^ 
was  the  play  now  under  confideration,  with  only  a 
new  title :  but  I  was  miftaken.  ,  The  play  then 
exhibited  was  written  by  John  Ford. 

'  See  TheRemidkof  Love,  tranflated  from  Ovid,  i6qo,  Sign.  E. 
J,  b :  **  You  take  the  old  proverb  with  a  rieht  application  for  my 
juft  excufe :  All  is  nvell  that  ends  nvcll;  and  fo  end  L"  Sec  alf« 
Camden's  Proverbial  Sentences,  Retnamt,  1614* 
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In  AU*s  well  that  ends  well,  '*  The  (hewing  of  a 
heavenly  cftecfl  in  an  earthly  a£tor/'  is  mentioned. 
If  this  Ihould  prove  to  be  the  title  of  fome  rrart, 
(which  is  not  improbable  J  and  the  piece  Ihould 
be  hereafter  difcovercd,  it  may  ferve  in  fome  tnea- 
fure  to  afcertain  the  date  of  the  play, 

Thiii  comedy  alfo  contains  an  allufion  to  the 
difpuce  between  the  Puritans  and  Protellants  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  the  furplice.  That  difpute  began 
in  1589;  and  was  much  agitated  during  all  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Pktus  himfclf#"  (firs  one  of  the  chari^rs  in  thisplayv) 
'*  That  know*  the  tinft  and  multiplying  medicine,''  &c- 

I  know  not  whether  the  purfuit  of  the  philofo- 
pher*s  itonc  particularly  engaged  the  public k  at- 
tention at  the  period  to  which  this  comedy  has 
been  afcribcd  ;  and  quote  the  paflage  only  for  the 
conlideration  of  thofe  who  arc  more  converfant 
with  that  fubjcdl. 


i8.  King  Henry  V. 


1599- 


Mr.  Pope  thought  that  this  hiftorical  drama  was 
one  of  our  author's  lateft  compofitions;  but  he  was 
evidently  miftakenJ     King  Henry  P\  was  entered  on 
I  the  Stationers'  books,  Aug.  14,  1600,  and  printed 
►  in  the  fame  yean     It  was  written  after  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IF,  being  promifed  in  the  epi- 
logue of  that  play  ;  and  while  the  Earl  of  EfTex 
I  was   in  Ireland/'      Lord   Effex   went   to   Ireland 
[April  15,  '599*  and  returned  to  London  on  the 
28th  of  September  in  the  fame  yean     So  that  this 
I  play  funlefs  thepalfagc  relative  to  him  was  infcrted 


♦  See  the  Chonis  10  ilw  fifth  aa  of  Kitfi  Hiury  V, 
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after  the  piece  was  finifhed)  muft  have  been  com- 
pafcd  between  April  and  September,  1599.  Sup- 
pofing  that  paflage  a  fubfcqucnt  infertion^  the  play 
was  probably  not  %%riiten  lon^  before;  for  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598. 

The  prologue  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  in  bis 
Humour''  feems  clearly  to  allude  to  this  play;  and^ 
if  it  had  been  written  at  the  fame  time  w^ith  the 
piece  itfclf,  might  induce  tjs,  notwithftanding  the 
filence  of  Meres,  to  place  King  Henry  f^.  a  year  or 
t^vo  earlier ;  for  Every  Man  in  bis  Humour  is  faid 
to  have  been  adled  in   1598-     But  the  prologue 
which  now  appears  before  it,  was  not  written  till 
after  i6or,  when  the  play  was  printed  without  a 
prologue.     It  appears  to  have  been  Jonfon's  firft 
performance;*  and  we  may  prcfume  that  it  was 
the  very  play,  which,  we  are  told,  was  brought 
on  the  ftage  by  the  good  offices  of  Shakfpeare,  who 
himfelf  adled   in  it.     Malignant  and   envious   as 
Jonfon  appears  to  have  been,   he  hardly   would 
have  ridiculed  his  benefador  at  the  very  time  he 
was  fo  eflentially  obliged  to  him.     Some   years 
afterwards  his  jealoufy  broke  out,  and  vented  itfelf 
in  this  prologue,  which  firfl  appeared  in  the  folio 
edition  of  Jonfon*s  Works,  publiihed  in  1616-     It 
is  certain  that,  not  long  after  the  year   j6oo^  m 
coolnefs  ^    arofe   between   Shakfpeare    and    him» 


4 


'       **  He  rather  prayt*  you  will  be  plc^fed  to  fee 
**  One  fueh,  to  dnay,  as  othcf  yhy^  fhould  fee ; 
*'  Where  ntitbtr  Chorus  'W/ifisym  &Vr  tte/eot,^^  Set, 

Prologiie  to  E^etyMaM  m  kh  Hum&un    Fol.  1 6f  IS. 

*  Jonfon  himfelf  rclla  m  in  his  Induction  to  Th  Magm^eicJk 
Ijiiijf  that  this  was  his  firitdramatick  pcrformanct — *'  The  author 
beginning  his  ftuUics  of  this  kind  with  E'verj  Man  in  hk  HMm9»tr/* 

*  Sec  an  o!d  comedy  called  The  Return  fram  Farnaffut:  [ThU 
piece  was  not  ptibli0)cd  till  1606  ;  but  appears  to  have  been  wntien 
m  igoij^-certalnly  W4£i  produced  before  the  death  of  Qac^ii  EU. 
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which,  however  he  may  talk  of  his  almoi):  idola- 
trous affe<ilion,  produced  on  his  partj^  from  that 
time  to  the  death  of  our  author,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  much  clumfy  farcafm,  and  many 
malevolent  refledtions/ 


aabeeh,  which  happened  on  the  24lh  of  March,  i6ot-^*]  "  Why 
here's  our  fellow  Shakfpearc  puts  them  all  down ;  zy  and  Ben  Jofrfm 
too-  Ot  ihat  Ben  Jonfon  is  a  peftilent  fellow ;  he  brought  up 
Horace  giving  the  poets  a  pili,  but  our  fellow  Shakfpearc  hath 
given  him  a  piifgc  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit,*' 

The  play  of  Jonfon's  in  which  Be  ga^vt  the  poett  a  ptll,  h  the 
Poetaftert  a£fcd  in  1 60  K  In  that  piece  fome  pafl^igcs  of  Kw^ 
Heiiiy  Fm  are  ridiculed.  In  what  manner  Shakfpcarc  put  htm  dW^w, 
•r  made  him  krwray  hit  crtdit^  docs  not  appear*  His  retaliation^ 
we  tmy  be  weU  aJTuttd,  contained  no  grofs  or  illiberal  abEifc  ;  and» 
perhaps,  did  not  go  bej^ond  a  ballad  or  an  epigram »  which  may 
nave  perifhcd  with  things  of  greater  confcquencc*  He  has,  how- 
ever, marked  his  difregard  for  the  calumniator  of  his  fame,  by  not 
leaving  him  any  memorial  by  his  WitL — In  an  apologetical  dialogue 
which  Jonfon  annexed  to  the  F^tafier^  he  lays,  he  had  been  pro- 
voked for  three  years  (i.  c.  from  I598  to  1601J  on  every  ftage  by 
flandeier^  \  as  for  the  players,  he  fa)*s, 

**  '  It  is  true,  I  tast'd  them, 

*•  And  yet  but  fome,  and  thofe  fo  fparingly, 
*'  As  all  the  reft  might  has^e  fat  ftill  ynqueition'd ; — 
"  What  thev  have  doncagainft  me 

"  I  am  not  mov'd  with.     If  it  gave  them  meat, 
*•  Or  got  them  cloaihs,  'tis  well ;  that  was  their  end. 
**  Only,  amongft  them,  I  am  forry  for 
*'  Some  better  natures,  by  the  reft  drawn  in 
■*  To  run  in  that  vile  line/' 
By  the  words  "  St^mt  hettrr  uatuTer"  there  can,  I  ihink,  be  Htib 
doubi  that  Shakfpeare  was  alluded  to, 

*  In  bis  SiU/te  U^omaftt  1609,  Aft  V.  fc.  it*  Jonfon  pcrhapt 
pointed  at  Shakfpeare,  as  one  whom  he  'vie^uied  wih  fcamful^  jH 
'Wiikjeahiti^  tjfs : 

"  So  they  may  cenfure  j>octs  and  authors,  and  compare  them  j 
Daniel  with  Spenfer,  Jonfon  with  for  her  jmfh,  and  fo  forth," 
Decker,  however,  mighf  have  lieen  meant* 

Again,  in  the  fame  play  : 

'*  You  two  fhall  be  the  charm  behind  the  arras,  and  whip  out 
between  the  afls,  and  fpcak/' 

In  the  Indudion  to  Barthhmf^  Fair,  which  was  acted  in  161^, 
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On  this  play  Mr.  Pope  has  the  following  note. 
Ad:  I.  fc.  i. 

two  years  before  the  death  of  our  author,  three  of  his  plays,  and 
in  the  piece  irfelf  two  others,  are  attempt^i  to  be  ridicnled. 

In  The  Devil* s  an  A/s^  aded  in  1 6i  6,  all  his  hiflorical  plays  are 
obliquely  cenfured. 

Meer^er,  "  Bv  my  faith  you  are  cunning  in  the  chronicles. 

Fii^dou  **  Ino,  1  confefsy  I  ba*t  from  the  play-books»  and  think 
they  are  more  authentick." 

They  are  again  attacked  in  the  Indu^on  to  Bartbolomrw  Fair  : 

*•  An  fome  writer  that  I  know,  had  but  the  penning  o'  this  matter, 
be  would  ha'  made  you  fuch  2LJi^-a-}og  /'  the  booths,  you  (hould  ha' 
tbooght  an  earthQuake  had  been  in  ttie  fair.  But  thde  maftcr^poeit, 
diey  will  ha'  their  own  abfurd  courfes,  they  will  be  informed  of 
ootning." 

The  following  paflage  in  Cynthia* s  Rrzeis,   i6oi,  was,  I  think, 
.  like  wife  pointed  againft  ShakA)eare  : 

**  Befides,  they  would  wim  your  poets  would  leave  to  be  pio- 
motcn  of  other  men's  jefts,  and  to  way-lay  all  the  Hale  apothegms 
or  old  booh  they  can  hear  of»  in  print  or  otherwife,  to  farce  their 
fcenes  withal : — Again,  that  feeding  their  friends  with  nothing  of 
their  own,  but  what  they  have  tiuice  or  thrice  cooked,  they  {hould 
not  wantonly  give  out  how  foon  they  had  dre/s'd  it,  nor  how  mmj 
coaches  came  to  carry  away  the  broken  meat^  befides  hobby-horfe* 
and  foot-cloth  nags.''^ 

Jonfon*8  plots  were  all  his  own  invention ;  our  author's  chiefly 
.  taken  from  preceding  plays  or  novels.  The  former  employed  a 
year  or  two  m  compofing  a  play ;  the  latter  probably  produced  two 
every  year,  while  he  remained  in  the  theatre. 
,  The  Induftion  to  The  Staple  of  Nenjjs,  which  appeared  in  1625, 
not  very  long  after  the  publication  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio^ 
contains  a  fncer  at  a  paffage  in  Julius  Cafar : 

*•  Know,  Csefar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cauie 
*•  Will  he  be  fatisficd." 
which  for  the  purpofe  of  ridicule  is  quoted  unfaithfully ;  and  in 
the  fame  play  may  be  found  an  effort,  as  impotent  as  that  of  Vol. 
taire**,  to  raife  a  laugh  at  Hamlet's  exclamation  when  he  kills 
Polonius. 

Some  other  paffages  which  are  found  in  Jonfon's  works,  might 
be  mentioned  m  fupport  of  this  obfervation,  but  being  quoted 
hereafter  for  other  purpofes,  they  arc  here  omitted. 

•  •<  Ah  !  ma  mere,  s*ccrie-t-il,  il  y  aun  gros  rat  dcrritrc  la  tap'.ffiric ;— -il  dre 
fon  epce,  cQurt  au  rat,  et  tue  U  bon  bomme  Pobnius.**  Oeurres  dc  Voltaire^ 
Tame  XV.  p.  473*  4to. 
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*'  This  firft  fccnc  was  added  fince  the  edition 
of  1 608,  which  is  much  (hort  of  the  prefent  edi- 
tions, wherein  the  fpeeches  are  generally  enlarged, 
and  raifed  ;  feveral  whole  fcenes  befides,  and  the 
chorufes  alfo,  were  fince  added  by  Sbakfpeare.** 

Dr.  Warburton  alfo  pofitively  aflerts  that  this 
firft  fcene  was  written  after  the  acceflion  of  K. 
James  I.  and  the  fubfequent  editors  agree^  that 
feveral  additions  were  made  by  the  author  to  King 
Henry  V.  after  it  was  originally  compofed.  But 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  good  ground  for  thcfe  affer- 

Notwichftanding  thefe  proofs,  Jonfon's  malevolence  to  Shak« 
fpcare,  and  jealouly  of  his  fuperior  reputation^  have  been  doubted 
by  Mr.  Pope  and  others :  and  much  (Irefs  has  been  laid  on  a  paf&ge 
in  his  DiJ'cweriei^  and  on  the  commendatory  verfes  prefixed  to  the 
firft  edition  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio. — The  reader,  after  having 
perufed  the  following  charader  of  Jonfon,  drawn  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  a  contemporary^  and  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance of  his,  will  not,  perhaps,  readily  believe  thefe  poftbumout 
encomiums  to  have  been  uncere.  •*  Ben  Jonfon,"  fays  that  writer, 
**  was  a  great  lover  and  praiferof  himfelf;  a  contemner  and  fcomef 
of  others ;  given  rather  to  lofe  a  friend  than  a  jeft ;  jealous  of  every 
word  and  a^ion  of  thofe  about  him,  efpccially  after  drink,  whi^ 
is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  lived  ;  a  diflembler  of  the  parts 
which  reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  fome  good  that  he  wanted : 
thinketh  nothing  well  done,  but  what  either  he  liimfelf  or  fome  of 
his  friends  have  faid  or  done ;  he  is  paflionately  kind  and  angry ; 
carelefs  either  to  gain  or  keep;  vindidtive,  but,  if  he  be  well 
anfwered,  [angry]  at  himfelf;  interprets  beft  fay  inn  and  deeds 
often  to  the  worth*  He  was  for  any  religion,  as  being  verfed  in 
both  ;  oppreffed  with  fancy,  which  over-maftered  Ms  reafon,  a 
general  difeafe  in  many  poets.  His  inventions  are  fmooth  and 
cafy,  but  above  all,  he  excelleth  in  tranflarion."  Drummond^s 
HorkSfioL   1711;    p.  226. 

In  the  year  1610  Jonfon  went  to  Scotland,  to  vifit  Mr.  Dnim^ 
mond,  who  has  left  a  curious  account  of  a  converfation  that  palled 
between  them,  relative  to  the  principal  poets  of  thofe  times. 

*  Hii  mifquotjng  a  liae  of  Julius  Cafar^  h  as  to  render  it  nonfsnff,  at  a  time 
vvhcn  the  pla/  was  in  prlnt|  is  a  llrnng  illullration  of  this  part  of  his  charadter. 
The  plea  of  an  unfaithful  memory  cannot  be  urged  in  his  defence,  for  he  tells 
ui  in  his  Dijceverits,  that  till  he  was  pad  forty,  he  could  repeat  every  thing  cha; 
he  had  writtcji. 
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tions.  It  is  true  that  no  perfect  edition  of  zhi$ 
play  was  publiJlied  before  that  in  folio,  in  1623; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  the  fcenes 
which  then  firft  appeared  in  print,  and  all  the 
chorufes,  were  added  Sy  Sbakfpeare^  as  Mr,  Pope 
fuppofes,  after  i6o8.  We  know  indeed  the  con- 
trary to  be  true;  for  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act 
muft  have  been  written  in  r599. 
^  The  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  imper^ 
fe6t  and  mutilated  copies  of  this  play,  publifhed 
in  1600,  r6o2,  and  t6o8,  is,  not  that  the  whole 
play,  as  we  now  have  it,  did  not  then  exift,  but 
that  thofe  copies  were  furreptitious;  and  that  the 
editor  in  1600^  not  being  able  to  publilh  the  whole, 
publifhed  what  he  could* 

1  have  not  indeed  met  with  any  evidence  (except 
in  three  plays)  that  the  feveral  fcenes  which  are 
found  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  are  not  in  the  pre- 
ceding quartos,  were  added  by  the  fecond  labour 
of  the  author. — The  lafl:  chorus  of  King  Henry  Fl 
already  mentioned,  affords  a  fir  iking  proof  that 
this  was  not  always  the  cafe.  The  two  copies  of 
the  Second  Pari  of  King  Henry  IK  printed  in  the 
fame  year,  (1600)  furnifh  another.  In  one  of 
thefe,  the  whole  firfl:  fcene  of  Ad  IIL  is  wanting  j 
not  becaufe  it  was  then  unwritten,  (for  it  is  found 
in  the  other  copy  publilhed  in  that  yearj  but  be- 
caufe the  editor  was  not  pofTefTed  of  it*  That 
what  have  been  called  additions  ^v  the  aulbor,  were 
not  really  fuch,  may  be  alfo  collected  from  another 
circumftance;  that  in  fome  of  the  quartos  where 
thefe  fuppofed  additions  are  wanting,  references 
and  replies  are  found  to  the  paffages  omitted,* 


*  Of  this  fee  a  remarkable  inftancc  in  King  Htwry  IF*.  /*,  //^ 

Aft  L  fc,  L  where  Moiton  m  a  long  fpcech  having  informed  Nor- 
chuitibcrland  thai  the  archbiiliap  of  York  huA  joined  the  rebel 
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I  do  not  however  mean  to  fay,  that  Shakfpearc 
never  made  any  alterations  in  his  plays.  Wc  have 
rcafon  to  believe  that  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Hamlet,  and 
the  Merry  fVives  of  IVind/or,  were  revifed  and  aug- 
mented by  the  author ;  and  a  fecond  revifal  or 
temporary  topicks  might  have  fuggefted,  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  fome  additions  and  alterations  ia 
fome  other  of  his  pieces.  But  with  refpedl  to  the 
entire  fcenes  that  are  wanting  in  fome  of  the  early 
editions,  (particularly  thofe  of  King  Henry  V.  King 
Richard  U.  and  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IK) 
I  fuppofe  the  omiflions  to  have  arifen  from  the  im- 
perredion  of  the  copies ;  and  inftead  of  faying 
that  "  the  firft  fcene  of  King  Henry  V.  was  added 
by  the  author  after  the  publication  of  the  quarto  in 
1600,"  all  that  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty 
is,  that  this  fcene  is  not  found  in  the  quarto  of 
i6oo, 

19.  Much  Ado  ABOut  Nothing,  1600. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  written,  we  may 
prtfume,  early  in  the  year  1600;  for  it  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  hall,  Auguft  23,  1600,  and  printed 
in  that  year. 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  lift  of  our 
author's  plays,  publiibed  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1598. 

20.  As  You  Like  It,  1600. 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  till  1623,  and  the 
caveat  or  memorandum**  in  the  fecond  volume  of 

party,  the  earl  replies, — "  /  htezv  of  this  before,**  The  quarto 
contains  the  reply,  but  not  a  iingle  line  of  the  narrative  to  which 
it  relates. 

^  See  Mr.  Steevens's  extrad^s  from  tlic  books  of  the  Stationers' 
company,  ante,  p.  426. 

Vol.  I.  N  n 
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the  books  of  the  Stationers*  company,  relative  to 
the  three  plays  of  As  you  like  //,  Henry  V.  and 
Much  Ado  about  Nothings  has  no  date  except  Aug.  4. 
But  immediately  above  that  caveat  there  is  an 
entry,  dated  May  27,  1600, — and  the  entry  imme- 
diately following  it,  is  dated  Jan  23,  1 603.  We 
may  therefore  prefume  that  this  caveat  was  entered 
between  thofe  two  periods:  more  efpecially,  as 
the  dates  fcattered  over  the  pages  where  this  entry 
is  found,  are,  except  in  one  inftance,  in  a  regular 
feries  from  1596  to  16 15.  This  will  appear  more 
clearly  by  exhibiting  the  entry  exadly  as  it  ftands 
in  the  book : 

27  May  1600. 
To  Mr.  Robcrts.J  Allarum  to  London.^ 

4  Aug. 

As  you  like  it^  a  book.  ") 

Henry  the  Fift,  a  book.  I  y^ 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  a  book.  >    /J^-^ 
Comedy  of  Much  Ado  about  No-  [     ^^^^^^ 
thing.  J 

23  Jan.  1603. 

and  William  Afple^^    "^^'^  ^°  ^^  ''^"'-  ^^^P^'  &«^- 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  4th  of  Auguft 
was  of  the  year  1600;  which  Handing  a  little 
higher  on  the  paper,  the  clerk  of  the  Stationers* 
company  might  have  thought  unneceflary  to  be 
repeated.  All  the  plays  which  were  entered  with 
As  you  like  it^  and  are  here  faid  to  be  ftaied^  were 
printed  in  the  year  1600  or  1601.  The  ftay  or 
injundion  againft  the  printing  appears  to  have  been 
very  fpeedily  taken  off;  for  in  ten  days  afterwards. 
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on  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1600,  Kin^  Henry  V.  was 
entered,  and  publiftied  in  the  fame  year.  So, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  entered  Auguft  23, 
1600,  and  printed  alfo  in  that  year:  and  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  was  publiftied  in  1601. 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  faid,  played  the  part  of  Adam 
in  As  you  like  it.  As  he  was  not  eminent  on  the 
ftage,  it  is  probable  that  he  ceafed  to  adt  fomc 
years  before  he  retired  to  the  country.  His  appear-v 
ance,  however,  in  this  comedy,  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  date  here  afligned ;  for  we  know  that  he 
performed  a  part  in  Jonfon*s  Sejanus  in  1603. 

A  palTage  in  this  comedy  furnifties  an  additional 
proof  of  its  not  having  been  written  before  the  year 
1596,  nor  after  the  year  1603.  •'  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,*'  fays  Rofalind,  "  like  Diana  in  the  fouu^ 
tain  J"*  Stowc  in  his  Survey  of  London^  1598,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  year  1596,  at  the  eaft  iideof 
the  Crofs  in  Cheapfide  was  fet  up  ''  a  curious 
wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the 
fame  an  alabafter  image  of  Diana^  and  water  con- 
veyed from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  her  naked 
breaft.'*  To  this  the  paflage  above  cited  certainly 
alludes.  In  his  fecond  edition  of  the  fame  work, 
printed  in  1603,  he  informs  the  reader,  that  the 
water  flowed  in  this  manner  for  a  time^  but  that 
the  ftatue  was  then  decayed.  It  was,  we  fee,  in 
order  in  1598,  and  continued  fo  without  doubt  for 
two  years  afterwards,  t;hat  is,  till  1600,  when  As 
yon  like  it  appears  to  have  been  written. 

In  this  comedy  a  line  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leander  is  quoted.  That  poem  was  publilhed  in 
1598,  and  probably  before. 


N  n  2. 
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21.  Merry  Wives  op  Windsor,  1601. 

The  following  line  in  the  earlicft  edition  of  this 
comedy, 

•'  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  thofe  golJenJhares,** 

(hews  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
return  from  Guiana  in  1596. 

The  firft  Iketch  of  The  Merry  fVives  of  Wind/or 
was  printed  in  1602.  It  was  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Stationers'  company,  on  the  1 8th  of  January 
t6oi-2,  and  was  therefore  probably  written  in  1 601, 
after  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV. ^  being,  it  is 
iaid,  compofed  at  the  defire  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  order  to  exhibit  Falftaff  in  love,  when  all  the 
pleafantry  which  he  could  afford  in  any  other  fitu- 
ation  was  exhaufled.  But  it  may  not  be  thought 
fo  clear,  that  it  was  written  after  King  Henry  V. 
Nym  and  Bardolph  are  both  hanged  in  King  Henry  V. 
yet  appear  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  fVindfor.  Fal- 
ftaff is  difgraced  in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV. 
and  dies  in  King  Henry  l\  ;  but  in  The  Merry  Wi'ves 
of  Wind  for  he  talks  us  if  he  were  yet  in  favour  at 
court ;  •*  If  it  fhoiild  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  bo'Uj 
I  have  been  transformed^*"  &c. :  and  Mr.  Page  dif- 
countenances  Fenton's  addrefles  to  his  daughter, 
becaiife  he  kept  company  with  the  wild  prince  and  with 
Pointz.  Thefe  circumftances  feem  to  favour  the 
fuppolition  that  this  play  was  written  between  the 
Firji  ajid  Second  Paris  of  King  Henry  IV.  But  that 
it  was  not  written  then,  may  be  colledted  from  the 
tradition  above  mentioned.  The  truth,  I  believe, 
is,  that  though  it  ought  to  be  read  (as  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  obfervcd)  between  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  and  King  Henry  V.^  it  was  written  after 
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King  Henry  V.  and  after  Shakfpeare  had  killed 
FalftafF.  In  obedience  to  the  royal  commands^ 
having  revived  him,  he  found  it  neceflary  at  the 
fame  time  to  revive  all  thofe  perfons  with  whom 
he  was  wont  to  be  exhibited ;  Nym,  Piftol,  Bar- 
dolph,  and  the  Page :  and  difpofed  of  them  as  he 
found  it  convenient,  without  a  ftrid:  regard  to  their 
fituations,  or  cataftrophes  in  former  plays. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  T^he  Merry  Wives 
tif  Windfor  was  revifed  and  enlarged  by  the  author, 
after  its  firft  produdion.  The  old  edition  in  1602, 
like  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  is  apparently  a  rough 
draught,  and  not  a  mutilated  or  imperfedl  copy. 
The  prccife  time  when  the  alterations  and  additions 
were  made,  has  not  been  afcertained:  however, 
feme  paflagcs  in  the  enlarged  copy  may  affift  us  in 
our  conjefturcs  on  the  fubjecT:. 

FalftafPs  addrefs  to  Juftice  Shallow  in  the  firft 
fccnc  fhews  that  the  alterations  were  made  after 
King  James  came  to  the  throne:  **  Now,  Maftcr 
Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me  to  the  king.**  In 
the  firft  copy  the  words  are,  **  to  the  council.** 

When  Mrs.  Page  obfcrves  to  Mrs.  Ford,  that 
*'  thcfe  knights  will  hack,*'  which  words  are  not  in 
the  original  copy,  Shakfpeare,  it  has  been  thought, 
meant  to  convey  a  covert  fneer  at  King  James's 
prodigality  in  beftowing  knighthood  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Between  the  king's  arrival  at 
Berwick  and  the  2d  of  May,  1603,  he  made  237 
knights ;  and  in  the  following  July  near  four 
hundred. 

"  The  beft  courtier  of  them  all,'*  fays  Mrs. 
Quickly,  "  when  the  court  lay  at  Windfor^  could 
never  have  brought  her  to  fuch  a  canary.  Yet 
there  have  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
with  their  coaches,  1  warrant  you,  coach  after 
coach,"  &c. 

N  n3 
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The  court  went  to  Windfor  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  1603,  and  foon  afterwardis  the  feaft  of  Saint 
George  was  celebrated  there  with  great  folemnity. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  our 
poet*s  great  patron  the  earl  of  Southampton,  the 
carl  of  Penibroke,  and  the  earl  of  Marre,  were 
inftalled  knights  of  the  garter;  and  the  chief  ladies 
of  England  did  homage  to  the  queen.  The  king 
and  queen  afterwards  ufually  refided  in  the  fummer 
at  Greenwich.  The  allufion  to  the  infignia  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  in  the  fifth  acl  of  this  comedy, 
if  written  recently  after  fo  fplendid  a  folemnity, 
would  have  a  peculiar  grace;  yet  the  order  having 
been  originally  inftituted  at  Windfor  by  King 
Edward  III.,  the  place  in  which  the  fcene  lay, 
might,  it  muft  be  owned,  have  fuggefted  an  allu- 
fion to  it,  without  any  particular  or  temporary 
objed. — It  is  obfervable  that  Mrs.  Quickly  fays, 
there  had  been  knights,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with 
their  coaches,  coach  after  coacb^  &c.  Coaches,  as 
appears  from  Howes 's  Continuation  of  Stowe's 
Chronicle,  did  not  come  into  general  ufe,  till  the 
year  1605.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed  that 
this  play  was  not  enlarged  very  long  before  that 
year. 

There  is  yet  another  note  of  time  to  be  conii- 
dered.  In  the  firft  fcene  of  the  enlarged  copy  of 
The  Merry  Pf^ives  of  IVindfory  Slender  aflcs  Mr. 
Pkge,  '*  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  fir  ? 
I  hear  he  was  outrun  on  Cotfale.'*  He  means  the 
Cotfwold  hills  in  Glocefterrtiire.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  the  Cotfwold 
games  were  inftituted  by  one  Dover.  They  con- 
fifted,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,  "  of  wreftling, 
leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike,  dan- 
cing of  women,  various  kinds  of  hunting,  and 
particularly  courfing  the  hare  with  greyhounds.** 
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Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that  two  or  three  years 
muft  have  elapfed  before  thefe  games  could  have 
been  efFcdlually  eftabliflied,  and  therefore  fuppofes 
that  our  author's  additions  to  this  comedy  were 
made  about  the  year  1607.  Dr.  Farmer  doubts 
whether  Capt.  Dover  was  the  founder  of  ^  thefe 
games.  "  Though  the  Captain,"  he  obferves, 
"  be  celebrated  in  the  Annalia  Dubrenfia  as 
the  founder  of  them,  he  might  be  the  reviver  only^ 
or  fome  way  contribute  to  make  them  more  famous; 
for  in  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  IK  Jufticc 
Shallow  reckons  among  the ytt;/;;^/f-^//t*^/^rj,  "  Will 
Squcele,  a  Cotjole  man."  In  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Farmer's  opinion  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  that  in 
Randolph's  poems,  1638,  is  found  "  An  eclogue 
on  the  noble  aflfemblies  revived  on  Cotfwold  hills 
by  Mr.  Robert  Dover.'* 

If  the  Cotfwold  games  were  celebrated  before 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  paflage  above 
cited  certainly  proves  nothing.  Let  us  then  en- 
deavour to  afcertain  that  fad:.  Dover  himfelf  tells 
us  in  the  Annalia  Dubrenfia  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  thefe  games : 

'*  Yet  I  was  bold  for  better  recreation 

*«  To  invent  thefe  fports,  to  counter-check  that  fafliion.** 

and  from  Ben  Jonfon's  verfes  in  the  fame  colledlioa 
we  learn  that  they  were  exhibited  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  revived  in  1636.  Nothing  more  then 
follows  from  Randolph's  verfes,  compared  with 
Jonfon's,  than  that  the  games  fiad  been  difcontinued 
after  their  firft  inftitution  by  Dover,  (probably  foon 
after  the  death  of  King  James,}  and  were  revived 
by  their  founder  at  a  fubfequent  period.  Cotfwold, 
long  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  might  have 
been  famous  for  fwinge  bucklers,  or  in  other  words 
for  ilrong  men,  ikilled  in  fighting  with  fword  wd 
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buckler,  wreftling,  and  other  athletick  fexercifes  : 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  fuppofing  that  courfing 
with  greyhounds,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prize  of  a 
filver  collar,  was  cuftomary  there,  till  Dover  infti- 
tuted  thofe  prizes  after  the  acceflion  of  James  to 
the  throne. 

That  they  were  inftituted  about  the  year  1603^ 
when  King  James  acceded  to  the  Englilh  throne, 
may  be  colleded  from  the  account  given  of  them 
by  Wood  in  his  Athen.  Oxon.  Vol.  IL  p.  812: 
**  The  faid  games  were  begun^  and  continued  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  for  40  years,  by  one 
Robert  Dover,  an  attorney  of  Burton  on  the  heath 
in  Warwickftiire ;  who  did,  with  leave  from  King 
James  L  feledl  a  place  on  Cotfwold-hills  in  Gloucef- 
terfhire,  whereon  thofe  games  fhould  be  adled. 
Dover  was  conftantly  there  in  perfon,  well  mounted 
and  accoutred,  and  was  the  chief  diredlor  and 
manager  of  thofe  games,  even  till  the  rafcally  re- 
bellion was  begun  by  the  Prelbyterians,  which  gave 
a  ftop  to  their  proceedings,  and  fpoilcd  all  that 
was  generous  and  ingenious  elfe where." 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  in  its  prefent  ftate 
till  1623,  when  it  was  publifhcd  with  the  reft  of 
our  author's  plays  in  folio.  The  republication  of 
the  imperfect  copy  in  16 19  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  circumftance  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
Shakfpeare's  improved  play  was  not  written,  or  at 
leaft  not  aded,  till  fome  years  after  1607.  I  con- 
fefs,  I  do  not  perceive,  on  what  ground  this  in- 
ference is  made.  Arthur  Johnfon,  the  bookfellcr 
for  whom  the  imperfedt  copy  of  this  play  was  pub- 
liftied  in  1602,  when  the  whole  edition  was  fold 
off,  reprinted  it  in  16 19,  knowing  that  the 
enlarged  copy  remained  in  MS.  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Globe  theatre,  and  that  fuch  of 
the  publick  as  wifhed  to  read  the  play  in  any  form. 
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muft  read  the  imperfeft  play,  of  which  he  had 
fccurcd  the  property  by  entering  it  at  Stationers* 
hall.  In  the  fame  manner  Thomas  Payicr  in  1619 
reprinted  the  firft  and  fccond  parts  of  *The  wbol^ 
Contention  of  the  two  Hou/es  of  Torke  and  Lancajier, 
though  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI .  which  were  formed 
on  thofe  pieces,  and  were  much  more  valuable  than 
them,  had  been  frequently  afted,  antecedent  to  his 
republication,  and  that  the  original  plays  had  long 
been  withdrawn  from  the  fcene.  Not  being  able 
to  procure  the  improved  and  perfedt  copies,  a 
needy  bookfcller  would  publifli  what  he  could. 


22.  King  Henry  VIII.  1601. 

This  play  was  probably  written,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
and  Mr.  Steevens  obfcrve,  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1602-3.  The  elogium  on  king  James, 
which  is  blended  with  the  panegyrick  on  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  laft  fcene,  was  evidently  a  fubfequent 
infcrtion,  after  the  acceflion  of  the  Scottifh  mo- 
narch to  the  throne  :  for  Shakfpearc  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  courts,  to  compliment  in  the  life- 
time of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  prefumptive  fuccef- 
for,  of  whom  hiftory  informs  us  (he  was  not  a  little 
jealous.  That  the  prcdiftion  concerning  King 
James  was  added  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  is 
llill  more  clearly  evinced,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  re- 
marked, by  the  aukward  manner  in  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  foregoing  and  fubfequent 
lines. 

I'hc  following  lines  in  that  prediflion  may  fcrve 
to  afccrtain  the  time  when  the  compliment  was 
introduced  : 
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*«  Wherever  the  bright  fun  of  heaven  fhall  (hinc, 
<<  His  honour  and'  the  greatnefs  of  his  name 
•*  'Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.*' 

Though  Virginia  was  difcovered  in  1584,  the 
firfl:  colony  fent  out  went  there  in  1606.  In  that 
year  the  king  granted  two  letters  patent  for  plant-* 
ing  that  country,  one  to  the  city  of  London,  the 
other  to  the  cities  of  Briftol,  Exeter  and  Plymouth. 
The  colony  fent  from  London  fettled  in  Virginia ; 
that  from  the  other  cities  in  New  England ;  the 
capital  of  which  was  built  in  the  following  year, 
and  called  James-town.  In  1606  alfo  a  fcheme  was 
adopted  for  the  plantation  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.* 
I  fufpeft  therefore  that  the  panegyrick  on  the  king 
was  mtroduced  either  in  that  year,  or  in  1612, 
when  a  lottery  was  granted  exprefsly  for  the  efla^ 
blilhment  of  Englifh  Colonics  in  Virginia. 

It  may  be  objeded,  that  if  this  play  was  written 
after  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  the  author 
could  not  introduce  a  panegyrick  on  hirn,  without 
making  Queen  Elizabeth  the  vehicle  of  it,  (he  be- 
ing the  objed  immediately  prcfented  to  the  audience 
in  the  laft  ad  af  King  Henry  VII I. ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  praifes  fo  profufcly  laviftied  on  her,  do 
not  prove  this  play  to  have  been  written  in  her  life- 
lime  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  concluding  lines 
of  her  charadtcr  feem  to  imply  that  (he  was  dead, 
when  it  was  compofcd.  The  objedlion  certainly 
has  weight ;  but,  I  apprehend,  the  following  bb-- 
fervations  afford  a  fufficienc  anfwer  to  it. 

I.  It  is  more  likely  that  Shakfpeare  (hould  have 
written  a  play,  the  chief  fubjed  of  which  is,  the 
difgrace  of  Queen  Catharine,  the  aggrandizement 
of  Anne  Bolcyn,  and  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  in 
the  life-time  of  that  daughter,  than  after  her  death  : 

5  Bacon '•  Works,  Vol,  IV,  p,  440, 
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at  a  time  when  the  fubjed  muft  have  been  highly 
plealing  at  court,  rather  than  at  a  period  when  it, 
muft  have  been  lefs  interefting. 

Queen  Catharine,  it  is  true,  is  reprefented  as  an 
amiable  charatler,  but  ftill  (he  is  eclip/ed;  and  the 
greater  her  merit,  the  higher  was  the  compliment 
to  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  to  whofe  fuperior 
beauty  (he  was  obliged  to  give  way, 

2.  If  Ki?tg  Henry  VIIL  had  been  written  in  the 
time  of  King  James  I.  the  author,  inftead  of  ex- 
patiating fo  largely  in  the  laft  fcene,  in  praife  of  the 
queen,  which  he  could  not  think  would  be  accept- 
able to  her  fucceffbr,  who  hated  her  memory/ 
would  probably  have  made  him  the  principal  figure 
in  the  prophecy,  and  thrown  her  into  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  poflible. 

3.  Were  James  I.  Shakfpeare's  chief  objed  in 
the  original  conftrucftion  of  the  laft  a<fl  of  this  play, 
he  would  probably  have  given  a  very  ftiort  cha- 
radcr  of  Elizabeth,  and  have  dwelt  on  that  of 
James,  with  whofe  praife  he  would  have  concluded^ 
in  order  to  make  the  ftronger  imprcffion  on  the 
audience,  inftead  of  returning  again  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  a  very  aukward  and  abrupt  manner, 
after  her  charader  feemed  to  be  quite  finiftied  :  an 
auk  ward  nefs  that  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by 
fuppofing  the  panegyrick  on  King  James  an  after-r 
produdion.^ 


^  King  James  on  his  acceilioif  to  the  throne  ftudioafly  marked  hia 
difregard  for  Elizabeth  by  the  favour  which  he  (hewed  to  Lord 
Southampton,  and  to  every  otHer  perfon  who  had  been  diigraccd  by 
her.     Of  this  ShakfjHrare  could  not  be  ignorant. 

"  After  having  enumerated  fome  of  the  bleflings  which  were  to 
cnfue  from  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  celebrated  her  majelly'g 
various  virtues,  the  poet  thus  proceeds: 

**  C;v7w.  In  her  days  every  man  (hall  eat  in  (2i^cty 
*«  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  (ing 
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4.  If  the  Queen  had  been  dead  when  our  author. 
wrote  this  play,  he  would  have  been  acquainted 

.  with  the  particular  circumftances  attending  her 
death,  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time, 
and  of  foreign  ftates,  &c.  and  as  archbifhop  Cran- 
mer  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
Shakfpeare,  probably,  would  have  made  him  men* 

-tion  fome  of  thofe  circumftances.  Whereas  the 
predidion,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  is  quite  general, 
and  fuch/  as  might,  without  any  hazard  of  error, 
l^ave  been  pronounced  in  the  life-time  of  her  ma- 
jefty ;  for  the  principal  fads  that  it  foretells,  are, 
that  (he  (hould  die  aged,  and  a  virgin.  Of  the 
former,  fuppoling  this  piece  to  have  been  written 
in  1601,  the  author  was  fufficiently  fecure;  for  (he 
was  then  near  feventy  years  old.  The  latter  may 
perhaps  be  thought  too  delicate  a  fubjedt,  to  have 
been  mentioned  while  flie  was  yet  living.  But 
we  may  prefume,  it  was  far  from  being  an  ungrate^ 


*'  The  merry  fongs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
**  God  (hall  be  truly  known ;  and  thofc  about  her 
**  From  her  (hall  read  the  per  fed  ways  of  honour, 
*'  And  by  thofe  claim  their  greatnefs,  not  by  blood. 
**  [Nor  fhall  this  peace y.Vr/  with  her;  but  as  when 
•*  The  bird  of  wonder  n/ies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
^«  Her  allies  new-crcate  another  heir, 
**  As  great  in  admiration  as  herfcif ; 
**  So  (hall  (he  leave  her  ble(rednefs  to  one,  &c, 

«• Hr  (hall  flourilh, 

*'  And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 

**  To  all  the  plains  about  him: — our  children's  children 

**  Shall  fee  this,  and  blefs  heaven. 

•*  A7//^.  Thou  fpeakeft  wonders.] 

«*  C>Y7;/.  She  (liall  be,  to  the  happinefs  of  England, 
**  An  aged  princefs;  many  days  ihall  fee  her, 
**  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
**  Would  I  had  known  no  more !  but  (he  muft  <//>, 
**  She  mult,  the  faints  muft  have  her;  yet  a  virgin,"  &c. 
The  lines  between  crotchets  are  thofe  fuppofed  to  have  been  in- 
ferted  by  th^  author  after  the  acceffion  of  King  James. 
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fill  topick ;  for  very  early  after  her  accedion  to  the 
throne,  Ihe  appears  to  have  been  proud  of  her 
maiden  charafter ;  declaring  that  (he  was  wedded 
to  her  people,  and  that  (he  defired  no  other  infcrip- 
tion  on  her  tomb,  than — Here  lyetb  Elizabeth^  who 
yrigtied  and  died  a  virgin/  Befidcs,  if  Shakfpearc 
knew,  as  probably  moft  people  at  that  time  did,  that 
flie  became  very  folicitous  about  the  reputation  of 
virginity,  when  her  title  to  it  was  at  lead  equivocal, 
this  would  be  an  additional  inducement  to  him  to 
compliment  her  on  that  head. 

5.  Granting  that  the  latter  part  of  the  panegyrick 
on  Elizabeth  implies  that  (lie  was  dead  when  it 
was  compofed,  it  would  not  prove  that  this  play 
was  written  in  the  time  of  king  James ;  for  tbejfe 
latter  lines  in  praife  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  compliment  to  the  king,  might  have 
been  added  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  in 
order  to  bring  the  fpeaker  back  to  the  objed  im- 
mediately before  him,  the  infant  Elizabeth.  And 
this  Mr.  Theobald  conjcfturcd  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  I  do  not,  however,  fee  any  necejfity  for  this 
fuppofition  ;•  as  there  is  nothing,  in  my  apprchea- 
fion,  contained  in  any  of  the  lines  in  praife  of  the 
queen,  inconfiftent  with  the  notion  of  the  ^wbole  of 
the  panegyrick  on  her  having  been  compofed  in 
her  life-time. 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  here 
advanced  to  Ihew  that  this  pjay  was  probably 
written  while  queen  Elizabeth  was  yet  alive,  it 
may  be  obferved,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  an  anony- 
mous writer ;0  that  •'  Shakfpeare  has  caft  the 
difagrceable  parts  of  htt  father^ s  character  as  much 
into  (liade  as  pollible ;  that  he  has  reprcicntcd  him 

^  Camden,  27.     Mclvil,  49. 

"i  I'hc  author  of  Shakj}eare  llhfiratsd. 
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The  Globe  play-houfc,  we  are  told  by  the  conti-t 
nuacor  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  was  burnt  down,  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  in  the  year  1613,  while  the  play 
of  K.  Henry  VIIL  was  exhibiting.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  oblervedj  fays  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  this  accident  happened 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  new  play,  called  All  is 
^ruei  which,  however,  appears  both  from  Sir 
Henry's  minute  defcription  of  the  piece,  and  from 
the  account  given  by  Stowe's  continuator,  to  have 
been  our  author's  play  of  K.  Henry  VIIL  If  in- 
deed Sir  H.  Wotton  was  accurate  in  calling  it  a 
new  play,  all  the  foregoing  reafoning  on  this  fubjed: 
would  be  at  once  overttirown;  and  this  piece, 
inftead  of  being  afcribed  to  1601,  fhould  have 
been  placed  twelve  years  later.  But  I  ftrongly 
fufped  that  the  only  novelty  attending  this  play, 
in  the  year  1613,  was  its  title,  decorations,  and 

?erhaps  the  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  Eledlor 
alatine  was  in  London  in  that  year;  and  it  ap« 
pears  from  the  Mf.  regiftcr  of  lord  Harrington, 
treafurer  of  the  chambers  to  K.  James  L  that  many 
of  our  author's  plays  were  then  exhibited  for  the 
entertainment  of  him  and  the  princefs  Elizsibeth. 
By  the  fame  regiftcr  we  learn,  that  the  titles  of 
many  of  them  were  changed  *  in  that  year.  Princes 
are  fond  of  opportunities  to  difplay  their  magnifi- 
cence before  ftrangers  of  diftindion ;  and  James, 
who  on  his  arrival  here  muft  have  been  dazzled  by 
a  fplendour  foreign  to  the  poverty  of  his  native 
kingdom,  might  have  been  peculiarly  ambitious 
to  exhibit  before  his  fon-in-law  the  mimick  pomp 

»  Thus,  hhfjrj  ir.  P.  J.  was  called  //s/////;  Ihfiry  ir.  P.  H. 
or  The  Mcny  H'ii\-s  of  U'i/jJ/.r,  was  exhibited  umlcT  ihc  name  of 
Strjo/jf/  Fn^jififf]  Much  ado  about  Nothing  was  new- named  Benedick 
and  Beatrix  and  Julim  Ca>/ar  fecms  to  have  been  icprcfented  under 
the  tide  of  Cajar'f  Tragedy. 
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of  an  Englifh  coronation.'  K.  Henry  Fill,  there- 
fore, after  having  lain  by  for  fome  years  unaded^ 
on  account  of  the  coftiinefs  of  the  exhibition, 
might  have  been  revived  in  16 13,  under  the  title 
of  All  is  I'rue^  with  new  decorations,  and  a  new 
prologue  and  epilogue,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obferves, 
that  the  prologue  has  two  or  three  direcl  references 
to  this  title ;  a  circumftance  which  authorizes  us 
to  conclude,  almoft  with  certainty,  that  it  was  an 
occafional  produdion,  written  fome  years  after 
the  compofition  of  the  play.  King  Henry  VIU.  not 
being  then  printed,  the  fallacy  of  calling  it  a  new 
play  on  its  revival  was  not  eafily  deted:ed. 

Dr.  Johnfon  long  fince  fufpeclcd,  from  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  "  the  noife  of  targets^ 
and  the  fellow  in  a  long  motley  coat,**  or  in  other 
words,  moft  of  our  author's  plays,  are  fpoken  of^ 
in  this  prologue,  that  it  was  not  the  compofition 
of  Shakfpeare,  but  written  after  his  departure 
from  the  ftage,  on  fome  accidental  revival  pf 
King  Henry  VIIL  by  Ben  Jonfon,  whofe  ftyle,  it 
feemed  to  him  to  refemble.-*    Dr.  Farmer  is  of 


^  The  Prince  Palatine  was  not  pre(cnt  at  the  reprefentation  of 
K.  Henry  VIIL  on  the  5oih  of  Jane  O.  S.  when  the  Globe  play^ 
houic  was  burnt  down,  having  left  England  fome  time  before* 
But  the  play  might  have  been  revived  for  his  entertainment  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1613;  and  might  have  been  occafionally 
rcprcfcnted  afterwards. 

^  In  fupport  of  this  conjcAurc  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Ben 
Jonfon  hn^  m  many  places  endeavoured  to  ridicule  our  author  for 
rcprefenting  battles  on  the  ilagt,  ^o^  in  his  prologue  to  E'very 
Man  in  hu  Humour  : 

'•  Yet  ours,  for  want,  hath  not  fo  lov'd  the  ftage, 

"  As  he  dare  fervc  the  ilicuftoms  of  the  age; 

'•  Or  piirchafe  your  delight  at  fuch  a  rate, 

*•  As,  Lr  it,  he  himfelf  piuft  juftly  hate  ; 

•*  To  make,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  O  o 
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the  fitmc  opinion,  and  thinks  ht  fees  fomethiftg  of 
Joftfon's  hand  here  and  there,  in  the  dialogue  alfo. 


'  Of  fwitb  three  ruftyfworis^ 


**  And  help  of  fame  fnv  foot-and-hnlffont  viordt^ 
**  Fight  over  York  and  LaHcafter's  long  jars, 
**  And  m  the  tyring  bou/e  bring  nvoMnds  tojcart** 
Again,  in  his  Silent  Woman,  kt\  IV.  fc,  iv. 

**  Nay,  I  would  fit  out  a  play^  that  were  nothing  but  fights  at 
(ifa>  drum,  trumpet,  and  target,** 

We  are  told  in  the  memoirs  of  Ben  Jonfon's  life*  that  he  went  to 
France  in  the  year  1613.  But  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Kimg 
Henry  VII L  he  either  had  not  left  England,  or  was  then  retQmed; 
for  he  was  a  fpedlator  of  the  fire  which  happened  at  the  Globe 
theatre  during  the  reprefentation  of  that  piece.  [See  the  neit 
note.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  extraordinary,  that  he  ihouM  have  pre- 
sumed toprefix  this  covert  cenfure  of  Shakfpeare  to  one  of  hiii  own 
pbys.    But  he  appears  to  have  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity 
ef  depretiating  him.    This  occauonal  prologue  (whoever  was  the 
writer  of  it)  confirms  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Rowe»  that 
our  author  retired  from  the  ftaee  fome  years  before  his  death.    Had 
he  been  at  diat  time  joined  with  Heminge  and  Burbage  in  the  ma* 
Aagement  of  the  Globe  theatre,  he  fcarcely  would  have  faflexed 
the  lines  above  alluded  to,  to  have  been  fpoken.  In  lord  Harring- 
ton's account  of   the  money  di(burfed  for  the  plays  that  were 
exhibited  by  his  majefty's  fervants,  in  the  year  161 3,  before  the 
Eleftor  Palatine,  all  the  payments  are  faid  to  have  been  made  to 
^«  John  Heminge,  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  his  fellows  ;**  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  then  the  principal  numager. 
A  correfpondent,  however,  of  Sir  Thomas  Puckerine's  (as  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt)  in  a  MS.  letter,  preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  and 
dated  in  the  year  161 3,  calls  the  company  at  the  Globe,  **  Bomr* 
bage's  company." — Shakfpeare's  name  ftands  before  either  of  the{e« 
in  the  licence  granted  by  K.  James;  and  had  he  not  left  London 
before  that  time,  the  players  at  the  Globe  theatre,  I  imagine, 
would   rather  have  been  entitled,  bis  company. — TTie  burlefque 
parody  on  the  account  of  Falftaff's  death,  which  is  containea  in 
Fletcher's  comedy  of  the  Captain,  adled  in  161 3,  and  the  ridicule 
of  Hamlet's  celebrated  foliloquy,  and  of  Ophelia's  death,  in  his 
Scornful  Lady,  which  was  reprefented  about  tne  fame  time,  confirm 
the  tradition  that  our  author  had  then  retired  from  the  ftage,  care- 
lefs  of  the  fate  of  his  writings,  inattentive  to  the  illiberal  atucks 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  negligent  alike  of  prefent  and  poflhu* 
mo  us  fame* 
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After  our  author's  retirement  to  the  country, 
Jonfon  was  perhaps  employed  to  give  a  novelty  to 
the  piece  by  a  new  title  and  prologue,  and  to  fur- 
nifli  the  managers  of  the  Globe  with  a  defcription 
of  the  coronation  ceremony,  and  of  thofe  other 
decorations,  with  which,  from  his  connedlion  with 
Inigo  Jones,  and  his  attendance  at  court,  he  was 
peculiarly  converfant. 

The  piece  appears  to  have  been  revived  with 
fomc  degree  of  fplendour ;  for  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
gives  a  very  pompous  account  of  the  reprefen- 
tation.  The  unlucky  accident  that  happened  to 
the  houfe  during  the  exhibition,  was  occafioned 
by  difcharging  fome  fmall  pieces,  called  chambers, 
on  King  Henry's  arrival  at  cardinal  Wolfey's  gate 
at  Whitehall,  one  of  which,  being  injudicioufly 
managed,  fct  fire  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
theatre.^ 


Since  the  above  note  was  written*  I  have  feen  the  mortgage  which 
is  printed  in  a  preceding  page,  and  was  executed  by  Shakipeare  in 
March  1612-13.  From  this  deed  we  find  that  he  was  in  London 
in  that  year ;  he  might*  however,  have  parted  with  his  property 
in  the  theatre  before. 

5  The  Globe  theatre  (as  I  learn  from  the  Mfs.  of  Mr.  Oldys) 
was  thatched  with  reeds*  and  had  an  open  area  in  its  center.  This 
area  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  filled  by  the  lo>veft  part  of  the 
audience*  whom  Shakfpeare  calls  the  froHaJiiugs. — Chamhers  are 
not*  like  other  guns*  pointed  horisontauly*  but  are  difcharged  is 
they  ftand  creft  on  their  breeches.  The  accident  may,  therefore, 
be  eafily  accounted  for.  If  thefe  pieces  were  let  ott  behind  the 
fccnes*  the  paper  or  waddin?  with  which  their  charges  were  con- 
fined, would  reach  the  thatch  on  the  infide ;  or  if  fixed  without  the 
wails,  it  might  have  been  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  top  of  the 
roof. 

This  accident  is  alluded  to*  in  the  following  lines  of  Ben  Jon* 
fon's  Execration  up9n  Vulcan ^  from  which  it  appears,  that  ha  was  at 
the  Globe  playhuufe  when  it  was  burnt;  a  circumftance  which  in 
fome  meafure  (Ircngthens  the  conjedlure  that  he  was  employed  on 
the  revival  of  King  Henry  Fill,  for  thb  was  not  the  theatre  at 
which  his  pieces  were  ufually  reprefented : 

O  O  2 
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The  play,  thus  revived  and  new-named,  was 
probably  called  in  the  bills  of  that  time,  a  ntw 
play ;  which  might  have  led  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to 
defcribe  it  as  fuch.  And  thus  his  account  may  be 
reconciled  with  that  of  the  other  contemporary 
writers,  as  well  as  with  thofe  arguments  which 
have  been  here  urged  in  fupport  o?  the  early  date 
of  King  Henry  VIIL  Every  thing  has  been  fully 
ftated  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  The  reader 
muft  judge. 

Mn  Roderick  in  his  notes  on  our  author,  (ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Edwards's  Canons  of  Critictjm^) 
takes  notice  of  fome  peculiarities  in  the  metre  of 
the  play  before  us  ;  viz.  "  that  there  are  many  more 
ver/es  in  it  than  in  any  other ,  which  end  with  a  re^ 


*'  Well  fare  the  wife  men  yet  on  the  Bank-fide, 

*'  My  friends,  the  watermen !  they  could  provide 

**  Aeainft  thy  fury,  when,  to  ferve  their  needs, 

"  They  made  a  Vulcan  of  a  (heaf  of  reeds ; 

**  Whom  they  durft  handle  in  their  holy-day  coats, 

**  And  fafcly  truft  to  drefs,  not  burn,  their  boats. 

*'  But  O  thofe  reeds !  thy  mere  difdain  of  them 

*'  Made  thee  beget  that  cruel  ftratagera, 

*•  (Which  fome  arc  pleas'd  to  ftyle  but  thy  mad  prank,) 

«'  Aoainft  the  Globe,  the  glory  of  the  Bank  : 

•*  Which,  though  it  were  the  fort  of  the  whole  parifh, 

*'  Flank'd  with  a  ditch,  and  forc'd  out  of  a  manih, 

**  I  faiu  with  two  poor  chambers  Vi\iQ\\  in, 

«*  And  raz'd;  ere  thought  could  urge  this  might  have  becD. 

'*  See  the  world's  ruins !  nothing  but  the  piles 

•«  Left,  and  wit  fince  to  cover  it  with  tiles. 

•*  llie  breth'ren,  they  (Iraight  nois'd  it  out  for  news, 

**  'Twas  verily  fome  rclick  of  the  (lews, 

•*  And  this  n  fparklc  of  that  fire  let  loofe, 

*'  Thar  wa>  loc'.'d  up  in  the  Winchellrian  goofe, 

•*  Bred  on  :he  Bank  in  time  of  poper}', 

**  When  V'tnus  there  maintain'd  tier  myftery, 

**  But  others  fell,  with  that  conceit,  by  the  ears, 

**  And  cried,  it  was  a  threatening  to  the  bears, 

•«  And  that  accurfed  ground,  the  Paris-garden,*'  &c. 
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iinndant  fy liable ^^ — *'  very  near  two  (0  ofi^/* — and 
that  the  "  c^ur^  or  pau/ei  of  the  verfe  are  full  as  re^ 
markable***  The  redanJamy^  &ic,  obferved  by  this 
critick,  Mr.  Sceevens  thinks  {^  remark,  which, 
having  omitted  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place,  he 
defires  me  to  infert  here,)  "  was  rather  the  effe^fl 
of  chance,  than  of  defign  in  the  author;  and 
might  have  arifen  either  from  the  negligence  of 
Shakfpeare,  who  in  this  play  has  borrowed  whole 
fcenes  and  fpccches  from  Holinihed,  whofe  words 
he  was  probably  in  too  much  hafte  to  comprefs' 
into  verfification  ftriftly  regular  and  harmonious  ; 
or  from  the  interpolations  of  Ben  Jonfon,  whofe 
hand  Dr.  Farmer  thinks  he  occafionally  perceives 
in  the  dialogue/' 

Whether  Mr.  Roderick's  pofition  be  well 
founded,  is  hardly  worth  a  contefl;  but  the  pe- 
culiarities which  he  has  animadverted  on,  (if  fuch 
there  be)  add  probability  to  the  conjecture  that 
this  piece  underwent  fome  alterations,  after  it  had 
pafled  out  of  the  hands  of  Shakfpeare, 


23,  Troilus  AND  Cressida,  i602, 

Troiliis  and  Crrffida  was  entered  at  Stationers* 
hall,  Feb.  7,  1602-3,  ^^^^^  the  title  of  The  booke 
qf  Troilus  and  Crejfida^  by  J*  Roberts,  the  printer 
of  Hamlet^  The  Menban!  of  Fenice^  and  A  Mid- 
ffwrner-Nighi's  Dream.  It  was  therefore,  probably, 
written  in  1602,  It  was  printed  in  1609,  with 
the  title  of  The  Hiflory  of  Troylus  and  Crefftda^  with 
a  preface  by  the  editor,  who  fpeaks  of  it  as  if  it 
had  not  been  then  adled.  But  it  is  entered  in 
1602-3,  ^*  as  dHed  by  my  Lord  Cbamberlen's  men,** 
The  players  at  the  Globe  theatre,  to  which  Shak- 
fpeare belonged,  were  called  ibe  Lord  Cbamberlen*s 

O  o  3 
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» 

/ervants,  till'  the  year  1603.  In  that  year  they 
obtained  a  licence  for  their  exhibitions  from  king 
James;  and  from  that  time  they  bore  the  more 
honourable  appellation  of  bis  fm^efty's  fervants. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
Troilus  and  CreJJida  which  is  here  entered,  as  adled 
at  Shakfpeare's  theatre,  was  his  play,  and  was,  if 
not  reprefcnted,  intended  to  have  been  represented 
there.^ 

Perhaps  the  two  difcordant  accounts,  relative  to 
this  piece,  may  be  thus  reconciled.  It  might  have 
been  performed  in  1602  at  courts  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's fervants,  (as  many  plays  at  that  time 
were,)  and  yet  not  have  been  exhibited  on  the  pub- 
lick  ftage  till  fome  years  afterwards.  The  editor 
in  1609  ^^^y  ^*ys>  "  ^^  ^^d  never  been  ftaled  with 
the  flage,  never  clapper-claw 'd  with  the  palms  of 
the  vulgar.** 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  early  appeaFance  oC 
Troilus  and  Crefjida^  it  m^y  be  obferved,  that  an 
incident  in  it  feems  to  be  burlefqued  in  a  comedy 
entitled  Hijlriomajlix^  which,  though  not  printed 
till  1 610,  muft  have  been  written  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  laft  a<2:  of  the 
piece,  is  (hadowed  under  the  charader  of  Aftraea, 
and  is  fpoken  of  as  then  living. 

In  our  author's  play,  when  Troilus  and  CreiTida 
part,  he  gives  her  his  fleeve,  and  Ihe,  in  return, 
prefents  him  with  her  glove. 

To  this  circumftance  thefe  lines  in  HiJiriomaJHx 
feem  to  refer.  They  are  fpoken  by  Troilus  and 
Creflida,  who  are  introduced  in  an  interlude  : 

^  No  other  play  with  this  title  has  come  down  to  us.  Wc  hare 
therefore  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  play  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  company,  was  Shakfpeare's. 

[See  Vol.  II.  p.  482,  from  whence  it  is  proved  chat  there 
an  earlier  play  on  this  fubjed«     Ste&vens.] 

I 
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**  Trot,  Gome,  Creflida,  my  creiTet  lights 
*'  Thy  face  doth  ihine  both  day  and  night. 
*'  fiehold,  hchxAApKtby  garurblue 
*'  Thy  knight  his  'valiant  elbotv  tvcares^ 
**  That,  when  he  fhakes  his  furious  ipeaie» 
"  The  foe  in  (hlvering  fearful  foit 
*'  May  lay  him  down  in  death  to  fnort. 

**  Crejl  O  knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 
"  Here  take  myjkreeue^  weare  it  for  grace; 
*'  Within  thy  helmet  pot  the  fame, 
**  Therewith  to  make  thy  enemies  lame." 

In  Much  Ado  about  Noibing^  Troilijs  is  mentioned 
as  "  the  firft  employer  of  pandars."  Shakfpeare, 
therefore,  probably  had  read  Chai^cer's  poem  be- 
fore the  year  1600,  when  that  play  was  printed. 

In  Cymbeline  it  is  faid,  that 

**  Thcrfites*  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax', 
•*  When  neither  are  alive." 

This  feems  to  import  a  precedent  knowledge  of 
Ajax  and  Therfites,  and  in  this  light  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prefumptive  proof  that  Troilus  and 
Crejftda  was  written  before  Cymbeline. 

Drydcn  fuppofed  Troilus  and  Creffida  to  have  beea . 
one  of  Shakfpeare's  earlieft  performances;"  but 
has  not  mentioned  on  what  principles  he  founded 
his  judgment.  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
it  one  of  his  laft;  grounding  his  opinion  not  only 
on  the  preface  by  the  editor  in  1 609,  but  on  "  the 
great  number  of  observations  both  moral  and  pqli- 
tical  with  which  this  piece  is  crowded,  more  than 
any  other  of  our  author's. •*     For  my  own  part. 


*  "  The  tragedy  which  I  have  undertaken  to  coned,  was  in  all 
probability,  one  of  hb  firft  endeavours  on  the  flage.— -Shakfpeare 
(as  1  hinted)  in  the  apprenticejbip  of  his  'writing  modj^<sA  it  [thellory 
of  Lollius]  into  that  play  which  is  now  called  by  the  name  of 
'Jrailus  and  CreJpda.**'^DiY^CTi*s  pref.  to  Troilm  and  Creffida. 

O  o  4. 
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were  it  not  for  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  books,  I 
Ihould  have  been  led,  both  by  the  colour  of  the 
writing  and  by  the  above-mentioned  prefece,  to 
clafs  it  (though  not  one  of  our  author's  happieft 
cfFufions)  in  1608,  rather  than  in  that  year  in  which 
it  is  here  placed. 

24.  Measure  for  Measure,  1603. 

This  play  was  not  regiftered  at  Stationers'  hall, 
nor  printed,  till  1623.  But  from  two  paflages  in 
it,  which  feem  intended  as  a  courtly  apology  for 
the  ftately  aftd  ungracious  demeanour  of  King 
James  L  on  his  entry  into  England,  it  appears 
probable  that  it  was  written  not  long  after  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne : 

**  rU  privily  away,     I  love  the  people, 

••  But  do  not  like  to  ftage  mc  to  their  eyes, 

*'  Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relilh  well 

*'  Their  loud  applaufe,  and  aves  vehement ; 

"  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcrction 

*•  That  does  affed  it."     Mcajurefor  Meajure,  Aft  I.  fc.  !• 

Again,  Adl  II.  fc.  iv : 


•  So 


*•  The  general,  fubjeft  to  a  well-wi(h'd  king> 
•'  Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obfcquious  fondnefs 
•'  Croud  to  his  prefence,  where  their  untaught  love 
**  Mull  needs  appear  offence."' 

King  James  was  Jo  much  offended  by  the  untaught ^ 
and,  we  may  add,  undefcrvcd,  gratulations  of  his 
fubjeds,  on  his  entry  into  England,  that  he  iffiied 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  people  to  refort  to 
him. — "  Afterwards,"  fays  the  hiftorian  of  his 
reign,  "in  his  publick  appearances, efpccially  in  his 

•  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note. 
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fports,  the  accelTes  of  the  people  made  him  fo  im* 
patient,  that  he  often  difperfed  them  with  frowns, 
that  we  may  not  fay  with  cnrfes.''"^ 

It  is  obfervable  throughout  our  author*s  plays, 
that  he  does  not  fcruple  to  introduce  Englifh  figns, 
habits  J  cuftoms,  names^  &c,  though  the  fccne  of 
his  drama  lies  in  a  foreign  country;  and  that  he 
has  frequent  allufions  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
day>  though  the  events  which  form  the  fubjcd  of 
his  piece  arc  fuppofed  to  have  happened  a  thoufand 
years  before*  Thus,  in  Coriolanns^  Hob  and  Dick 
are  plebeians;  and  the  Romans  tofs  their  caps  in 
the  air,  with  the  fame  exprelTions  of  feftivity  which 
our  poet's  contemporaries  difplaycd  in  Stratford  or 
London.  In  Tweiflh  Nighi  we  hear  of  the  bed  of 
Ware,  and  the  bells  of  Saint  Bcnnetj  and  in  The 
Naming  of  ibe  Sbmt*  the  Prga/ns^  a  fign  of  a  pub^ 
lick  houfe  in  Cheapfide  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  hung  up  in  a  town  in  Italy.  In 
Hajulei  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  Guildcnftern 
hold  a  long  converfation  concerning  the  children 
of  the  Chapel  and  St.  Pauls*.  The  opening  of  the 
prefent  play,  viewed  in  this  light,  furnifbes  an 
additional  argument  in  fupport  of  the  date  which 
1  have  alTigned  to  it.  When  King  James  came  to 
the  throne  of  England,  March  24,  1602-3,  he 
found  the  kingdom  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
which  had  larted  near  twenty  years,  "  Heaven 
gran/  us  bis  peace!*'  fays  a  gentleman  to  Lucio, 
AA  I.  fc,  ii, ;  and  afterwards  the  bawd  laments, 
that  '*  what  with  the  'ivar,  what  with  the  fucat,  fhe 
was  cullom-fhrunk,"  Suppofing  thefe  two  paf- 
fages  to  relate  to  our  author's  own  time,  they  aU 
moft  decifively  prove  Meafure  for  Meafare  to  have 
been  written  in  i6oj;  when  the  war  was  not  yet 

w  VVilfiin's  Hifi^rj  §f  KhgJamiT^  ad  ana*  i6oj. 
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ended,  as  the  latter  words  feem  to  imply,  and  wheri 
there  was  fome  profpeci  of  peace,  as  the  iorvMX 
feem  to  intimate^  Our  Britiih  Solomon  y^ry  fbon 
after  his  accedion  to  the  throne  manifefled  his 
pacifick  difpofition,  though  the  peace  with  Spain 
was  not  proclaimed  till  the  19th  of  Auguft, 
1604. 

By  the  fwcaty  confidering  who  the  fpeaker  is,  it 
is  probable  that  the  diforder  mofl  fatal  to  thofe  of 
her  profeffion  was  intended.  However,  the  plague 
was  fometimes  fo  called ;  and  perhaps  the  dreadful 
peftilence  of  1603  was  meant;  which  carried  off 
m  the  month  of  July  in  that  year  857  perfons,  and 
in  the  whole  year  30,578  perfons :  that  is,  one  fifth 
part  of  the  people  in  the  metropolis ;  the  total . 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  being  at  that 
time  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  If 
jQich  was  the  allufion,  it  likewife  confirms  the  date 
attributed  to  this  play. 

Some  part  of  this  lad  argument  in  confirmation 
of  the  date  which  I  had  afligned  fome  years  ago 
to  the  comedy  before  us,  I  owe  to  Mr.  Capell ;  and 
while  I  acknowledge  the  obligation,  it  is  but  juft  to 
add,  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  1  met  with,  which 
in  the  fmallcft  degree  could  throw  any  light  on 
the  prcfcnt  inquiry  into  the  dates  of  our  author's 
plays, 

**  In  the  dry  dcfcrt  of  un  thoufand  lines ;" 

after  wading  through  two  ponderous  volumes  in 
quarto,  written  in  a  ftyle  manifeftly  formed  on  that 
of  the  Clown  in  the  comedy  under  our  confidera- 
tion,  whofe  narratives,  we  are  told,  were  calculated 
to  laft  out  a  flight  in  Ruffian  when  nights  are  at  the 
kngcft. 

In  the  year   1604,    fays   Wilfon   the  hiftorian, 
"  the  fword  and  buckler  trade  being  out  of  date. 
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diverfe  fefts  of  vidous  perfons,  under  the  title  of 
7'oaring  boySy  bravadoes^  royjiers^  &c.  commit  many 
infolencies ;  the  ftrccts  fwarm  night  and  day  with 
quarrels :    private  duels  are  fomented,  efpecially 
between  the  Englifli  and  Scotch :  and  great  feuds 
between  proteftants  and  papifts."    A  proclamation 
was  publilhed  to  reftrain  thefe  enormities ;  which 
proving  inefFedlual,  the  legiflature  interpofed,  and 
the  aft  commonly  called  the  ftatute  of  ftabbing, 
I  Jac.  I.  c.  8.   was  made.     This   ftatute,    as  Sir 
Michael  Forfter  obferves,  was  principally  intended 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  outrages  above  enumerated, 
"  committed  by  perfons  of  inflammable  fpirits  and 
deep  refentment,  who,  wearing  ftiort  daggers  un- 
der their  cloaths,  were  too   well  prepared  to  do 
quick  and  efteftual  execution  upon  provocations 
extremely  flight.'*     King  James's  firft  parliament 
met  on  the  19th  of  March,  1603-4,  and  fat  till  the 
7th  of  July  following.     From  the  time  of  James's 
acceflion  to  the  throne  great  animofity  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  Englifli  and  Scotch ;  and  many  of  the 
outrageous  adts  which  gave  rife  to  the  ftatute  of 
ftabbing,   had  been  committed  in  the  preceding 
year,    about   the  end   of    which  year   I   fuppofe 
Meafiire  for  Meafurc  to  have  been  written.     The 
enumeration  made  by  the  Clown,   in  the  fourth 
acl,  of  the  perfons  who  were  confined  wif  h  him  in 
the  prifon,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  date 
afligned  to  it.     Of  ten  prifoners  whom  he  names, 
four  are  ftabbers,   or  duellifts :    "  Mafter  Starve- 
lacky,  the  rapier  and  dagger  man,  young  Drop. 
heir  that  kill'd  lufty  Pudding,  Mafter  Forth-right^ 
the  tiltcr,  and  wild  Half-can  that  ftabb'd  Pots." 

That  Meafiire  for  Meafure  was  written  before 
1607,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  following 
paflagc  in  a  poem  publiftied  in  that  year,  which 
we  have  good  ground  to  believe  was  copied  from 
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a  fimilar  thought  in  this  play,  as  the  author^  at  the 
end  of  his  piece^  profeffes  a  perfonal  regard  for 
Shakfpeare,    and    highly  praifes    his    Venus   and 

Adonis :  * 

««  So  play  the  fooHlh  throngs  with  one  that yhvoams  ; 
**  Come  all  to  heI/>  him,  and  fo  Hop  the  air 
**  By  which  he  fhould  revive." 

Meafurefor  Meafurt,  A&,  II.  &•  IT. 

«'  And  like  as  when  fome  fudden  extafie 
**  Seizcth  the  nature  of  a  (icklie  man ; 
**  When  he's  difcem'd  to  fwoone^  ilraite  by  and  by 

"  Folkc  to  his  helpe  confufcdiy  have  ran ; 
•*  And  feeking  with  their  art  to  fetch  him  backe, 
•*  So  many  throng,  that  he  the  ayre  doth  lackc." 

Mjrrha,  the  Mother  of  Adonis ,  or  Litfie's  Prodigietf 
by  William  Barkftedy  a  poem»  1607. 

25.  The  Winter's  Tale,  1604. 

Greene's  Dorajlus  and  Fawnia^  from  which  the 
plot  of  this  play  was  taken,  was  publilhed  in  1588. 

The  lVinter*s  Tale  was  not  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  nor  printed  till  1623.  It  was  acted 
at  court  in  161 3.* 

*  See  the  verfes  alluded  to,  ante,  p.  423,  ^/eq*  n.  9.  This  writer 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  very  fcrupulous  about  adopting  cither 
the  thoughts  or  expreilions  of  his  contenporaries ;  for  in  his  poem 
are  found  two  lines  taken  'verbatim  from  Marfton's  Infatiate  Courttr/t, 
printed  four  years  before  Mjrrha,  the  Mother  of  Adonis,  &c. 

**  Night,  like  a  mafque,  was  cnter'd  heaven's  great  hall, 
••  With  thoufand  torches  ufhcring  the  way." 

It  appears  from  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman ,  that  W.  Barkfled 
was  an  aftor,  and  was  employed  in  the  theatre  where  our  author's 
plays  were  rcprefented.  He  might  therefore  have  performed  a  part 
in  Meafnre  for  Meajure,  or  have  (^tn  the  copy  before  it  was 
printed. 

^  MS.  of  the  late  Mr.  Vcrtue. — I  had  obfcrved  in  a  note  that 
Ben  Jonfon  has  ridiculed  this  play  and  The  Tempeft^  in  his  Bartbo^ 
lomenu  Fair,  which  firll  appeared  in  the  year  1614,  and  that  he 
alight  have  been  induced  to  do  fo  from  tlieir  having  been  a^cd  at 
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In  the  firft  edition  of  this  cflay  I  fuppofed  The 
Winter's  Tale  to  have  been  written  in  1594;  an 
error  (as  it  now  appears  to  me)  into  which  I  was 
led  by  an  entry  in  the  Stationers*  regifters  dated 
May  22,  in  that  year,  of  a  piece  tniitXtd  A  fVinter^ 
Nigbrs  Paflime^  which  I  imagined  might  have 
been  this  play  under  another  name,  the  titles 
of  our  author's  plays  having  been  fometimes 
changed/ 

The  opinion,  however,  which  I  gave  on  this 
fubjedl,  was  by  no  means  a  decided  one,  I  then 
mentioned  that  "  Mr.  Walpole  thought,  that  this 
play  was  intended  by  Shakfpeare  as  an  indirect 
apology  for  Anne  Bullen,  in  which  light  it  might 

court  in  the  preceding  year.  But  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that 
he  rather  joined  thefc  plays  in  the  iaroe  cenfure,  in  confecraence  of 
their  having  been  prodoceti  at  no  great  diftance  of  time  from  each 
other ;  and  that  The  IVinter's  Tale  ought  to  have  been  afcribed  to 
the  year  1 6i  3.  In  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  I  obfervc, 
that  amone  the  court-plays  performed  at  Chriflmas  were  generally 
included  the  laft  new  pieces  which  had  been  exhibited  on  the  pub- 
lick  ftage.  Several  of  Fletcher's  latter  plays  were  performed  at 
court  in  the  fame  year  in  which  they  were  firft  reprefented.  fiat 
the  entry  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding  pgc,  relative  to 
'Ihe  IHfiUrs  Talf,  fumifhes  a  ftill  ftronger  reaion  for  referring  it 
to  this  year;  for  it  appears  that  it  had  been  originally  licenfed  by 
Sir  George  Buck,  and  that  the  liccnfed  copy  had  been  loft.  The 
liccnfed  copy  of  Tht-  llonefi  Mans  Fortune^  which  was  produced 
in  the  year  161 3,  was  likewifc  loft,  and  afterwards  re-licenfed  by 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  on  its  revival  in  1624-5.  ^^  "  highly  probable 
that  The  Winter  s  Tale  was  firft  exhibited  at  the  Globe  in  the  fame 
year,  and  that  both  thefc  pieces  were  deftroyed  by  the  fire  which 
confumcd  that  theatre,  June  30,  1613. 

Though  Sir  George  Buck  obtained  a  reverfionan'  grant  of  the 
office  of  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  in  1603,  which  title  Camden  has 
given  him  in  the  edition  of  his  Britannia  printed  in  1607,  it  ap- 
pears from  various  documents  in  the  Pells-office  that  he  did  not  get 
complete  poffcfTion  of  his  place  till  Auguft  1610. 

■»  Thus,  Hamlet  was  fometimes  called  Hamlet*s  Re*venge^  fome- 
times Thf  Hijiory  of  llamlct ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  fometimcs 
<;;ii!al  The  Jtiv  of  Tenice^  &C.  Scic  p.  560,  n.  2. 
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be  conlidered  as  a  Second  Part  to  King  Henry  VTIL ; 
and  that  my  refpeft  for  that  very  judicious  and 
ingenious  writer,  the  lilencc  of  Meres,  in  whofe 
catalogue  of  our  author's  dramas  publifhed  in  1598 
the  play  before  us  is  not  found,  and  the  circum- 
ilance  of  there  not  being  a  finale  rhyming  couplet 
throughout  this  piece,  except  m  the  chorus,  made 
jne  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  year  1601  or  1602,  than  that  in  which  I  then 
placed  it." 

The  doubts  which  I  then  entertained,  a  more 
attentive  examination  of  this  play  has  confirmed  % 
and  I  am  now  perfuaded  that  it  was  not  near  fo 
early  a  compofition  as  the  entry  above-mentioned 
led  me  to  fuppofe. 

Mr.  Walpolc  has  obferved,^  that  "  T^he  IVinter^s 
Talemsiy  be  ranked  among  the  hiftorick  plays  of 
Shakfpeare,  though  not  one  of  his  numerous  cri* 
ticks  and  commentators  have  difcovered  the  drift 
of  it.  It  was  certainly  intended  (in  compliment 
to  Queen  Elizabeth)  as  an  indi red  apology  for  her 
mother  Anne  Boleyn.  The  addrels  of  the  poet 
appears  no  where  to  more  advantage.  The  fubjedt 
was  too  delicate  to  be  exhibited  on  the  ftage  with-» 
out  a  veil ;  and  it  was  too  recent,  and  touched  the 
queen  too  nearly,  for  the  bard  to  have  ventured  fo 
home  an  allufion  on  any  other  ground  than  com- 
pliment. The  unreafonable  jealoufy  of  Leontes, 
and  his  violent  conduft  in  confcquence,  form  a 
true  portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  generally 
made  the  law  the  engine  of  his  boifterous  paflions. 
Not  only  the  general  plan  of  the  ftory  is  moll 
applicable,  but  fevcral  paflTages  are  fo  marked, 
that  they  touch  the  real  hiftory  nearer  than  thq 
fable.     Hermione  on  her  trial  fays, 

^  Hifiorick  Doubts^ 
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for  honour. 


**  *Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 
"  And  only  that  I  ftand  for." 

This  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of 
Anne  Boleyn  to  the  king  before  her  execution, 
when  (he  pleads  for  the  infant  princefs^  his  daugh- 
for.  Mamillius,  a  young  prince,  an  unnecefury 
charader,  dies  in  his  infancy ;  but  it  confirms  the 
allufion,  as  queen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  had  a 
ftill-born  fon.  But  the  moft  ftriking  paflage,  and 
which  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  tragedy,  but  as  it 
pictured  Elizabeth,  is,  where  Paulina  dcfcribing 
the  new-born  princefs,  and  her  likenefs  to  her 
father,  fays,  ^^  Jhe  has  the  very  trick  of  bis  frqwn^* 
There  is  another  fentence  indeed  fo  applicable, 
both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  that  I  Ihould 
fufped  the  poet  inferted  it  after  her  death.  Paulinai 
fpeaking  of  the  child,  tells  the  king : 


•  'Ti«  yours ; 


'*  And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
f*  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worfe." 

This  conjedurc  muft,  I  think,  be  acknowledged 
to  be  extremely  plaufible.  With  refpcdl,  however, 
to  the  death  of  the  young  prince  Mamillius,  which 
is  fuppofcd  to  alluae  to  Queen  Anne's  having  had 
a  ftill-born  fon,  it  is  but  fair  to  obferve,  that  this 
circumftance  was  not  an  invention  of  our  poet, 
being  founded  on  a  fimilar  incident  in  Lodge's 
'Dorajhis  and  Fawnia^  in  which  Garinteri  the  Ma- 
millius of  The  ff^inter's  Ta/e,  likewife  dies  in  his 
infancy.  But  this  by  no  means  diminiflies  the  force 
of  the  hvpothelis  which  has  been  juft  now  ftated  ; 
it  only  mews,  that  Shaklpeare  was  not  under  the 
ncccllity  of  twifting  the  ftory  to  his  purpofe,  and 
that  this  as  well  as  the  many  other  correfponding 
circumftances  between  the  fivflitious  narrative  of 
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Bellaria,  (the  Hcrmione  of  the  prefent  play)  and 
the  real  hiflory  of  the  mother  of  Elizabetn,  almoft 
forced  the  fubjedl  upon  him. 

Sir  William  Blackftone  has  pointed  out  a  pafiage 
in  the  firft  adl  of  this  play,  which  had  efcaped  mjr 
obfervation,  and  which,  as  he  juftly  oblervcs,  fur- 
nifhes  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth  : 

*«  If  I  could  find  example 

*'  Of  thoufands,  that  had  ftruck  anointed  kings^ 
•*  And  flourifti'd  after,  I'd  not  do  it ;  bat  fincc 
"  Nor  brafs,  nor  ftone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
*•  Let  villainy  itfelf  forfwear  it." 

Thcfe  lines  could  never  have  been  intended  for 
the  ear  of  her  who  had  deprived  the  queen  of  Scots 
of  her  life.  To  the  fon  of  Mary  they  could  not 
but  have  been  agreeable. 

If  we  fuppofe  with  Mr.  Walpole  that  this  play 
was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  year  1602, 
than  that  in  which  I  have  placed  it:  but  the  paffagc 
lad  quoted  is  inconfiftent  with  fuchadate.  Mr. 
Walpole  himfclf  alfo  has  quoted  fome  lines,  which 
he  thinks  could  not  have  been  infertedtill  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  our  author  lay'd  the 
fchcmc  of  the  play  in  the  very  year  in  which  the 
queen  died,  and  finifhcd  it  in  the  next.  This  is 
the  only  fuppofition  that  I  know  of,  by  which  thefe 
difcordancies  can  be  reconciled.  I  have  therefore 
attributed  it  to  1604. 

In  that  year  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books 
"  A  ftrange  reporte  of  a  fnonjlrous  jijb^  that  appeared 
/;/  the  form  of  a  'woman  from  her  waift  upward,  feene 
in  the  fea."  To  this  perhaps  the  poet  alludes, 
when  he  makes  Autolycus  produce  a  ballad  "  Of  a 
fijh  that  appeared  upon  the  coafl",  on  Wcdncfday 
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the  fourfcorc  of  April,  forty  thoufand  fathom  above 
water*  and  Jung  this  ballad  againft  the  hard  hearts 
of  maids:  it  was  thought,  ^f  zvas  a  woma?!,  and 
was  turned  into  a  cold  fiih,"  &c. 

There  is^  fays  one  of  the  charadlcrs  in  this  piece* 
**but  one  Puritan  among  them,  and  he  fings  pfalms 
to  hornpipes/'  The  prccifc  manners  of  the  puri- 
tans v^asat  this  time  much  ridiculed  by  proteftants ; 
and  the  principal  matters  in  difpute  between  them 
(whether  the  furplice  ftiould  be  ufed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  fervice,  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  and 
the  ring  in  marriage,)  were  gravely  difcufled  at 
Hampton  Court  before  the  king,  who  adted  as 
moderator,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1604, 
The  points  difcufTcd  on  that  occafion  were,  with- 
out doubt,  very  popular  topicks  at  that  time;  and 
every  ftroke  at  the  Puritans,  for  whom  King  James 
had  a  hearty  deteftation,  mufl  have  been  \trf 
agreeable  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  theatre,  againfl:  which  that  fedt  inveighed  in 
the  bittereft  terms*  Shakfpeare,  from  various  paf- 
fagcs  in  his  plays,  feems  to  have  entirely  coincided 
in  opinion  with  his  majefty,  on  this  fubjc^ft. 

The  metre  of  7he  fVinier^s  Tale  appears  to  mc 
lefs  eafy  and  flowing  than  many  other  of  our  poet*s 
dramas^  and  the  phrafeology  throughout  to  be  more 
involved  and  parenthetical  than  any  other  of  his 
plays.  In  this  harflinefs  of  diftion  and  involution 
of  fentences  it  ftrongly  rcfembles  Troilus  and  Cref^ 
Jida,  and  King  Henry  the  Eighih^  which  I  fuppofe 
to  have  been  written  not  long  before. 


26.  King  Lear,  1605. 

The  tragedy  of  King  Lear  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  company,  Nov.  26,  1607* 
Vot.  I.  P  p. 
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and  is  there  mentioned  to  have  been  played  the 
preceding  Chriftmas,  before  his  majefty  at  White- 
hall.  But  this,  I  conjedhire,  was  not  its  firft 
exhibition.  It  feems  extremely  probable  that  its 
fird  appearance  was  in  March  or  April,  1 605 ;  in 
which  year  the  old  play  of  King  Leir^  that  had  been 
entered  at  Stationers'  hall  in  1594,  was  printed  by 
Simon  Stafford,  for  John  Wright,  who,  we  may 
prefume,  finding  Shakfpeare's  play  fuccefsful, 
hoped  to  palm  the  fpurious  one  on  the  publick  for 
his/'  The  old  King  Leir  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
.tioners'  books,  Nlay  8,  1605,  as  it  was  laiely 
aded. 

.  Harfnet's  Declaration  of  Popijb  Impoftures,  fiom 
which  Shakfpeare  borrowed  fome  fanuftick  names 
of  fpirits,  mentioned  in  this  play,  was  printed  in 
1603.  Our  author's  King  Lear  was  not  publiihcd 
till  1608. 

This  play  is  afcertained  to  have  been  written 
after  the  month  of  Odober,  1604,  by  a  minute 
change  which  Shakfpeare  made  in  a  traditional  linc» 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar : 

'*  His  word  was  ftill, — Fie,  fob,  fain, 
"  I  fmcU  the  blood  of  a  Britijb  man/* 

The  old  metrical  faying,  which  is  found  in  one 
of  Naihe's  pamphlets,  printed  in  1596,  and  in 
other  books,  was. 


^  Shakfpeare  has  copied  one  of  the  paflam  in  this  old  play* 
This  he  might  have  done,  though  we  (hould  loppofe  it  not  to  have 
been  publilhed  till  after  his  King  Lear  was  written  and  aded  ;  for 
the  old  play  had  been  in  poifeffion  of  the  ftage  for  many  years 
l)efore  160^;  and  without  doubt  he  had  often  feen  it  exhibited; 
nor  could  he  have  found  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  manufcript 
copy  of  it,  when  he  fat  down  to  write  hi*  own  tragedy  on  the 
fame  fuhjed.  I  fufpe^,  however,  the  old  play  had  ba:n  pubJiflicd 
in  1 59+. 
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««  • HI    Ify^  ft,  fani, 

"  I  (mdl  the  bkxxl  of  an  Engi^manJ' 

Though  a  complete  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  was  projcfted  ih  the  firft  parliament 
that  met  after  James's  acceffion  to  the  Englifh 
throne,  was  not  carried  into  efFed  till  a  century 
afterwards,  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  name, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Grcal  Britain, 
Oftober  24,  1604. 

27.  Cymbeline,  1605. 

CymMine  wvis  not  entered  in  the  Stationers*  books 
nor  printed  till  1623.  It  (lands  the  lafl  play  in  the 
earlieft  folio  edition ;  but  nothing  can  be  colledcd 
from  thence,  for  the  folio  editors  manifeftly  Daid 
no  attention  to  chronological  arrangement.  Nol: 
was  this  negligence  peculiar  to  them :  for  in  the 
folio  colledlion  of  D'Avenartt's  works  printed  aftef 
his  death,  Albovine^  King  of  the  Lomiaf-Js,  one 
of  his  earlieft  plays,  which  had  been  publiftidd 
in  quarto,  in  1629,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

I  have  found  in  Cymbeline  little  internal  evidence 
by  which  its  date  might  be  afcertained.  Such  evi- 
dence, however,  as  it  furniflies,  induces  me  to 
afcribe  it  to  1605,  after  Shakfpeare  had  compofed 
King  LeaTy  and  before  he  had  written  MacbeiB. 
The  character  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear  is  undoubt- 
edly formed  on  that  of  Leonatus,  the  legitimate 
fon  of  the  blind  king  of  Paphlagonia,  in  Sydney's 
Arcadia,  Shakfpeare  having .  occafion  to  turn  to 
that  book  while  he  was  writing  King  Lcar^  the 
name  of  Leonatus  adhered  to  his  memory,  and  he 
has  made  it  the  name  of  one  of  the  charaders  in 
Cymbeline.     The  ftory  of  Lear  lies  near  to  that  of 
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Cymbeline  in  Holinlhed's  Chronicle;  and  Ibmc 
account  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth  is  given  inciden- 
tally in  a  fubfequent  page»  not  very  diftant  from 
that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  allotted  to  the 
hiflory  of  thofe  Britifh  kings.  In  Holinflied's 
Scottijh  Chronicle  we  find  a  frory  of  one  Hay,  a 
hufbandman^  who,  with  his  two  fons,  placed  him- 
felf  athwart  a  lane,  and  by  this  means  flayed  his 
flying  countrymen;  which  turned  the  battle  againft 
the  Danes.  This  circumftance,  (which  our  poet 
has  availed  himfelf  of  in  the  fifth  aft  of  the  play 
before  us  J  conneded  with  what  has  been  already 
mentioned  relative  to  Sydney's  Arcadia,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  three  plays  of  King  Lear,  Cymie" 
line,  and  Macbeth,  were  written  about .  the  fame 
period  of  time,  and  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
placed  them.  The  hiftory  of  King  DufF,  Duncan^ 
and  Macbeth,  which  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have 
diligently  read,  extends  from  p.  150  of  Holinfhed's 
Scottijh  Chronicle  to  p.  176 ;  and  the  flory  of  Hay 
occurs  in  p.  154  of  tne  fame  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  that  there  is  a  paf- 
fage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philajier,  which 
bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  a  fpeech  of  Jachimo 
in  Cymbeline: 

••  I  hear  the  tread  of  people  :  I  am  hurt ; 

*•  The  godi  take  part  againfi  me ;  comld  this  boor 

««  Ua^e  held  m  thus,  el/e  f  "     Philoftcr,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i, 

- 1  have  bcly'd  a  lady. 


««  The  princefs  of  this  country ;  and  the  air  oft 

««  Reienginglj  enfeebles  me  ;  or  could  this  carle, 

♦*  A  *very  drudge  of  nature* s^  ha*ve  fubdued  me 

"  In  my  profejJiQnf**     Cjmbcline,  A&,  V.  fc.  iu 

Philafier  had  appeared  on  the  ftage  before  1611^ 
being  mentioned  by  John  Davics  of  Hereford^  in 
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his  Epigrams ^  which  have  no  date,  but  were  pub- 
lilhed  according  to  Oldys,  in  or  about  that  ytkrP 
Dryden  mentions  a  tradition^  (which  he  might 
have  received  from  Sir  William  D'AvenantJ  that 
Philafter  was  the  firft  play  by  which  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  acquired  reputation,  and  that  they  had 
written  two  or  three  lefs  fuccefsful  pieces,  before 
PhiMer  appeared.  From  a  prologue  of  D'Avenant's 
their  firft  produftion  fhould  feem  to  have  been  ex- 
hibited about  the  year  1605.  Philafter^  therefore, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  was  reprefented  in  1608  or 
1609. 

One  edition  of  the  traft  called  Weftward  for 
Smelts^  from  which  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbiline 
is  borrowed,  was  publilhed  in  1603* 

In  this  piay  mention  is  made  of  Caefar*s  im- 
meafureable  ambition,  and  Cleopatra's  failing  on 
the  Cydnus  to  meet  Antony:  from  which,  and 
other  circumftances,  I  think  it  probable  that  about 
this  time  Shakfpeare  perufed  the  lives  of  Caefar, 
Brutus,  and  Mark  Antony. 

28.  Macbeth,  1606. 

Guthrie  aflerts  in  his  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  that 
King  James,  "  to  prove  how  thoroughly  he  was 
emancipated  from  the  tutelage  of  his  clergy,  de- 
fired  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1599  to  fend  him 
a  company  of  Englifh  comedians.  She  complied, 
and  James  gave  them  a  licence  to  ad  in  his  capital 
and  in  his  court.  I  have  great  reafon  to  think, 
(adds  the  hiftorian,)  that  the  immortal  Shakfpeare 
was  of  the  number.'    But  his  drama,  which  finds 

''  Additions  to  Langbaiiie's  Accrnnt  of  dramaticl  Poets,  MS. 

'  If  the  writer  had  any  ground  for  this  aflertion^  why  was  it 
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accefs  at.  this  day  to  the  moft  infenfible  hearts. 
h^  no  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  prelbyteriaa 
clergy-  They  threatened  excommunication  to  all 
who  attended  the  playhoufe.  Many  forebore  to 
attend  the  theatrical  exhibitions.  James  confidered 
i|he  infolent  interpofttion  of  the  clergy  as  a  frefti 
Oittack  upon  his  prerogative,  and  ordered  thofe  who 
hzA  been  mod  adlive,  to  retrad  their  menaces, 
which  they  unwillingly  did ;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  playhoufe  was  then  greatly  crowded." 

I  Know  not  to  what  degree  of  credit  this  anec- 
dote is  entitled ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  James,  after 
his  accedion  to  the  Englifh  throne,  was  a  great 
encourager  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  From'1604 
to  1608  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  hunting 
mafques,  plays,  tiltings,  &c.  In  1605  he  vifited 
Oxford.  From  a  book  entitled  Rex  Platonicus^ 
^ited  by  Dr.  Farmer,  we  learn,  that  on  entering 
the  city  the  king  was  addrefTed  by  three  (hidents 
of  St.  John's  college,  who  alternately  accofted  his 
majefly,  reciting  lome  Latin  verfes,  founded  on 
the  prediftion  of  the  weird  fifters  relative  to  Banquo 
and  Macbeth.'^ 

Dr.  Farmer  is  of  opinion,  that  this  performance 
preceded  Shakfpeare's  play;  a  fuppofition  which 
is  ftrengthened  by  the  filence  of  the  author  of  Rrx 
Platonicus^  who,  if  Macbeth  had  then  appeared  on 
the  ftage,  would  probably  have  mentioned  fome- 
thing  pf  it.  It  fhould  be  likewife  remembered, 
that  there  fubfifted  at  that  time,  a  fpirit  of  oppo- 
sition and  rivalftiip  between  the  regular  players  and 
ihe  academicks  of  the  two  univcrfities ;  the  latter 

not  dated  ?  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Shakfpcare  (hould  have 
left  London  at  this  period.  In  1^99  his  King  Henry  F.  was  pro. 
ducedy  and  without  doubt  adted  with  ereat  applauie. 

9  Sec  Vol.  VIL  p.  588. 
I 
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of  whom  frequently  aded  plays  both  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  and  feem  to  have  piqued  themfclves  on 
the  fuperiority  of  their  exhibitions  to  thofe  of  the 
eftablilhed  theatres.*  Wiftiing  probably  to  manifeft 
this  fuperiority  to  the  royal  pedant,  it  is  not  likclv' 
that  they  would  choofe  for  a  collegiate  interlude,  (if 
this  little  performance  deferves  that  name,)  a  fub- 
jedt  which  had  already  appeared  on  the  publick 
ftage,  with  all  the  embellifhments  that  the  magick 
hand  of  Shakfpeare  could  bellow. 

In  the  following  July  (1606)  the  king  of  Den- 
mark came  to  England  on  a  vifit  to  his  lifter. 
Queen  Anne,  and  on  the  third  of  Auguft  was 
inftalled  a  knight  of  the  garter.  '*  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  heard  at  court,"  (fays  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  in  a  letter  dated  that  day,)  "  but 
founding  of  trumpets,  hautboys,  mulick,  reveU 
lings,  and  comedies."  Perhaps  during  this  vifit 
Macbeth  was  firft  exhibited.  ' 

This  tragedy  contains  an  allufion  to  the  union  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  under  one  fovereign,  and  alfo  to  the  cure 
of  the  king's-cvil  by  the  royal  touch.'  A  ritual 
for  the  healing  of  that  dillemper  was  eftablifticd 
early  in  this  reign;  but  in  what  year  that  pre- 


*  Ab  ejufdcni  collegn  alsmnis  (qui  e€  cotharno  tragico  et  foceor 
conaico  principcs  Temper  habehantur)  Vertumnus^  comcedia  ftceta, 
ad  principes  exhilarandos  exbibctur.     Rex  Plafnicm^  p.  78. 

Arcadiam  rtfiauratam  Ifiacorum  ArcaduiD  lediflimi  cecinemnt, 
unoque  opere,  principum  omniumqne  fpedantium  animos  iramenft 
et  ultra  fidem  ali^cerunt  volupcace ;  Jtmuique  patriot  Imdhnes^  etfi 
exercitaiiffimost  qnantum  interjit  inter fcenam  mercenatiam  H  eruditam 
docuerunt,  lb.  p.  228.  See  alfo  The  Return  from  Pamajffus,  (Ad  IV. 
fc.  iii.)  which  was  aded  publickly  at  St.  John's  college  In  Qixor 
bridge. 

^  Mdcbetb,  Aa  IV.  fc.  i.  iL 
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tended  power  was  aflumed  by  King  James  I.  is 
uncertain. 

Macbeth  was  not  entered  in  the  Stationers*  books, 
nor  printed,  till  1623. 

In  The  Tragedy  of  defar  and  Pompey^  or  C^ejar^s 
Revenge,  are  thefe  lines  : 

"  Why,  think  you,  lords,  that  'tis  amhitMs  (pur 
"  That  pricketh  Cacfar  to  thefe  high  attempts  ?** 

If  the  author  of  that  play,  which  was  publilhed 
in  1607,  fhould  be  thought  to  have  had  Macbeth*s 
foliloquy  in  view,  (which  is  not  unlikely,)  this 
circumftance  may  add  fome  degree  of  probability 
to  the  fuppofition  that  this  tragedy  had  appeared 
before  that  year ; 

- 1  have  no  /pur 


•'  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
**  Vaulting  mmbiihn^  which  o'erleaps  icielf, 
••  And  falls  at  the  other—." 

At  the  time  when  Macbeth  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written,  the  fubjed:,  it  is  probable,  was  con- 
iidered  as  a  topick  the  mofl  likely  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  court.  In  the  additions  to  IVamers 
Albion* s  England^  which  were  firft  printed  in  1 606, 
the  ftory  of  "  The  Three  Fairies  or  Weird  Elzfcs,^* 
as  he  calls  them,  is  fliortly  told,  and  King  James's 
defcent  frorp  Banquo  carefully  deduced. 

Ben  Jonfon,  a  few  years  afterwards,  paid  his 
court  to  his  majcfty  by  his  Ma/que  of  ^eens,^ 
prefentcd  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  1 2,  1 609 ;  in  which 
lie  has  given  a  minute  detail  of  all  thp  miigick 

4  Mr,  Upton  was  of  opinion  that  this  mafque  preceded  Afjur^/i^, 
But  the  only  ground  which  he  dates  for  this  conjefture,  is,  •«  tha| 
Jonfon's  pride  would  not  fufFer  hin^  to  borrow  from  Shakfpe^rp^ 
though  he  dole  from  the  ^cients." 
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rites  that  are  recorded  by  King  Jatnes  in  hiif  book 
of  D^mcfwlogie,  or  by  any  other  author  ancient  or 
modern, 

Mr»  Steevens  has  lately  difcovered  a  MS.  play, 
entitled  The  Witch,  written  by  Thomas  Mid- 
dlcton/  which  renders  it  queflionable,  whether 
Shakfpeare  was  not  indebted  to  that  author  for  the 
firft  hint  of  the  magick  introduced  in  this  tragedy. 
The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  this  fingular 
curio fity  in  the  notc/^ — To   the  obfcrvations  of 

i  In  an  adrertifcmf nt  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  J  Mi^d  Wmld  mj 
Maften^  a  comedy  by  Thoinas  Middkton,  1 6^,o,  ihe  printer  favst 
that  the  auihot  was  '*  hng  /met  dtsdj'    Middleton  probably  died 
foon  after  the  year  j6z6^     He  was  chroDolagcr  co  the  city  ofLon^ 
donj  and  it  doe&  not  appea;  that  any  mafque  or  pageant,  in  honour 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  fet  forth  by  him  after  ihat  year.*  From  the 
dates  of  hb  printed  plays,  and  frojn  the  enfuing  verfcs  on  his  lail 
performance,  by  Sir  WiHiam  Lower,  we  may  conclu<k,  that  he 
was  as  early  a  writer,  and  at  lealt  as  old,  as  Shakfpeare  : 
*•  T(rm  MidJiftQn  his  numerous  iflTuc  brings, 
<<  And  his  laft  mufe  delights  us  when  fhc  fings : 
**  His  halting  age  a  plea fu re  doth  impart, 
<*  And  his  white  kvcki  (hew  mailer  of  his  art," 
The  following  dramatick  pieces  by  MiddktoA  appear  to  have 
"becu  publilhcd  in  his  life- time.     Tr^ur  Fh^e  GaiUntt,  no  date.— 
Blur  I   Majftr  CQfffiahle^    gr    th^    S/^atfmrd*s    Night-lf'&ik^   l6oi, — 
Mkhatimm   Trrm^  i  6o7*^7j&<'   Fh^ftix^    iSq'}^ — The   Fami/j  sf 
X^'*",  1 60  S. — .^  Trici  fo  cffuh  iht  OidOm^  1 608, — A  mad  IVtjrid  mj 

^arrtij  16^7*— j^  Chafte  Maid  0/ Cheapjidft  1620. — j^  Game  ai 
Chefft^  nodatc,^Moft  of  his  other  plays  wercprinfed,  about  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  by  Kirk  man  and  other  bookfeDers^  into  ^^hofc 
hands  his  manufcripts  fell. 

*  In  a  former  note  on  this  tragedy,  I  hare  faid  that  the  original 
edition  contains  only  the  two  firit  \*- ords  of  the  fong  in  the  4th  aft, 
beginnings — Black  Jpiriu^  &c ;  but  have  lately  difcovered  the  entire 
ftanza  in  an  ttttpvUiJhed  dramatick  piece,  m,  "  A  Tragi- Coomodic 
called  Th  E  Witch  :  ia/tgfittce  a^ed  by  his  Ma,*'*'  Servants  at  the 
Black  Friers ;   written  by  Tk&.  MM/eiaft/'    The  fong  is  there 

*  Tht  ^Trtum^  if  M^i'th  anA  Pr^^fmfy  M  the  Iswigitr^t'im  ef  fht  jmvfl  w.»^fy 
fimiiTt  tin  Right  Han,  Cutkhtrt  H^t/k^tf  Jtaf>€r  ;   nm^ftd  hy  Thorn  n  Mtd4l€t»n> 
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Mr.  Sceevens  I  have  only,  to  add,  that  the  long^ 
beginning.  Come  away,  &c.  and  Black  fpirits^  &c. 

called — "  A  charme-fone,  about  a  TcfleU."  The  other  foo^onit- 
ted  in  the  5th  fcene  of  the  3d  aA  of  Macbeth^  together  wsdi  ik 
imperfi:^  couplet  there,  may  likewife  be  found »  as  fbUovs,  ia 
Middletan't  performance.-— The  Hecate  of  ^bakjpeart  fiiys : 
*«  I  am  for  the  air,"  &c. 
The  Hecate  of  Middletmi  (who  like  the  former  is  faimnoned  avar 
hy  aerial  fpirits)  has  the  faine  declaiition  in  ahnoft  the  lane  words: 
•*  I  am  for  aloft,"  &c. 

•*  Song.'\  Come  away,  come  away:         \  im  th 

**  Heccat,  Heccat,  come  away.  J  *•  "'^  ^''^ 
**  Hec.  I  come,  I  come,  I  come, 

«•  With  all  the  (peed  I  may, 
*'  With  all  the  ipced  I  may. 
"  Vihct'iStad/m^ 

"  Hecrc.]  m  tie  aire, 
«  Wher's  PuciUr 

«•  Hecrc.]  m  the  aire^ 
*'  And  Hof^  too^  and  Helhwaine  too.  1 
'■  We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  yoo  :  \  ht  the  mrtm 
•*  Come  away,  make  up  the  count.       J 
•*  Hec.  I  will  but  'noynt,  and  then  I  mount. 


{I'here's  one  comes  downe  to  fetch  his  ^ 

dues,  I 

A  kiifc,  a  coll,  a  fip  of  blood  :  I 

And  why  thou  ftaift  fo  long  |* 

•'  I  mufc,  I  mofe,  I 

B  the  air's  fo  fweet  and  vood.  J 


•*  A  fpirit  like  a  J 

caldcfccnds.    \  , ,  »  ..^  — .    , 

>mb¥ve. 


'*  Since  the  air's  fo  fwcct  and  good. 
♦*  Hec,  Oh,  art  thou  come? 

**  What  ncwcs,  what  ncwes  ? 
'*  All  goes  IHII  to  our  delight,  ^ 

•*  Either  come,  or  els  >  adc^e, 

"  Rcfufe,  refufe.  J 
•'  Jhr,  Now  I  nm  fumilh'd  for  the  flight. 

*<  ffrf.]  Hark,  hark,  the  catt  fings  a  brave  treble  in  her  owne 

[language. 
•'  llec.  going  ujt.]        Now  I  goe,  now  I  flic, 

"  Malkin,  my  fwcete  fpirit,  and  I. 
*«  Oh  what  a  daintie  pleafure  'tis, 
••  To  ride  in  the  aire, 
••  When  the  moone  ihines  faire, 
**  And  fing,  and  daunce,  and  toy  and  kifs! 
"  0\er  woods,  high  rocks  and  mountains, 
••  Over  fcas,  our  miftris'  fountains. 
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being  found  at  full  length  in  7he  IViicb,  while  only 
the  two  iirfl  words  of  them  are  printed  in  Macbeth^ 

'*  Over  fteq)e  towrcs  and  turrets, 
**  We  ffy  by  night  'mongft  troopes  of  fpiritts. 
**  No  ring  of  bells  to  our  cares  founds, 
"  No  howles  of  woolves,  no  yelpes  of  hounds; 
**  No,  not  the  noyfc  of  waters'-breache, 
<<  Or  cannons'  throat,  our  height  can  reache, 
**  No  ring  of  bells,  &c.]  ahcn^e. 
^*  Firf.']  Well,  mother,  I  thank  your  kindnefs:  yea  maft  be 
gambolling  i'  th'aire,  and  leave  roe  to  walk  here,  like  a  fbole  and 
a  mortall.     Exit.  Finis  A&us  TerciiJ* 

This  Fire-ftone^  who  occafionally  inlerpofes  in  the  coorfe  of  the 
dialogue,  is  called,  in  the  lift  of  Perfons  Reprefented, — **  The 
C/oavnt  and  Heccat^s  fon." 

Again,  the  Hecate  of  Shak/peare  fays  to  hcf  fifters: 
<*  ril  charm  the  air  to  give  a  found. 
'*  While  you  perform  your  antique  round,"  &c. 

[hSkfick,     Toe  Witches  dance  mnd*vanijh. 
The  Hecate  of  Middlettm  fays  on  a  fimilar  occafion : 

"  Come,  my  fwecte  fifters,  let  the  aire  ftrikc  our  tune, 
"  Whilft  we  flicw  reverence  to  yond  peeping  moonc." 

J  Here  they  dance  and  Exeunt* 
ine  the  witches  to  miichief« 
their  manners,  the  contents  of  their  cauldron,  &c.  feem  to  have 
more  than  accidental  refemblance  to  the  fame  particulars  in  Macbeth* 
The  hags  of  MiddUton^  like  the  weird  (ifters  oi  Shak/peare,  deftroy 
cattle  l^aufe  they  have  been  refufed  provifions  at  farra-houfes. 
The  owl  and  the  cat  (Gray  Malkin)  give  them  notice  when  it  it 
time  to  proceed  on  their  feverai  expeditions.  Thus  Shakffeare*t 
Witch : 

**  Harper  cries ; — 'tis  time,  *tis  time." 
Thus  too  the  Hecate  of  Middletan  : 

'«  Hec.^  H^ard  you  the  owlc  yet  ? 

"  Stad,]  Bricfely  in  the  copps. 

*«  Hec]  'Tis  hightime  for  us  then." 
The  Hecate  of  Shak/peare,  addrefting  her  fifters,  obferves,  that 
Macbeth  is  but  a  nvayward  /&n,  *who  iovet/or  his  own  ends,  not  fur 
them.     The  Hecate  of  Middleton  has  the  fame  obfcrvation,  when  the 
youth  who  h^s  been  confuhing  her,  icfires : 

**  I  know  he  loves  me  not,  nor  there's  no  hope  on't." 
Inftead  of  the  grea/e  that's  /nveaten  from  the  nmrderer's  gibbet,  and 
the  finger  of  birth-ftrangled  babe,  the  witches  of  Middleton  emptoy 
"  the  griftlc  of  a  man  that  han^s  aferjnnjet,"  (i.  c.  of  a  roufderer» 
for  all  other  criminals  were  ancKncly  cat  down  before  cveiiiig,)  md 
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favour  the  fuppofition  that  Middleton^s  piece  pre 
ceded  that  of  Shakfpeare ;    the  latter,    it   fhould 

the  "  fat  of  an  unbaptis^d  child."  They  likewise  boaft  of  tbe 
•  power  to  raife  tempefts  that  (hall  blow  down  trees,  orerthrov 
Duiidings,  and  occafion  (hipwreck;  and»  more  particiilarl>'»  tlyt 
they  can  '*  make  miles  of  twoods  *walL"  Here  too  the  Grccat 
Hecate  IS  degraded  into  a  prefiding  witch,  and  exerci(ed  in  fuper- 
flitions  pecdiar  to  our  own  ooanciy.  So  mnch  for  the  fcenes  of 
enchantment ;  but  even  other  parts  of  MUIdletott*s  play  coiocide 
more  than  once  with  that  of  Soak/peare.  Lady  Mach€th  tm,  ia 
Aail: 

<«  ■■  the  furfeitcd  grooms 

**  Do  mock  their  charge  vrixh/norei*    I  have  drug£d  their 
pojfeur  ^ 

So  too  Franct/ca,  in  the  piece  of  Middleton  : 

**  they're  now  all  at  reft, 

"  And  Gafpar  there  and  all  :--Lift!— faft  afleepe; 
*'  He  cryes  It  hither.— I  muft  difeafe  you  ftrait,  fir  : 
**  For  the  maide-fervants,  and  the  girles  o'  th'  honfe. 
•'  1/picdxhtm  lately  with  a  drowjie  foffet, 
**  The>-  will  not  hear  in  hafte." 
And  Frand/ca,  like  lady  Macbeth^  is  watching  late  at  night  to  en- 
courage the  perpetration  of  a  murder. 

The  exprelTion  which  Shakfpeare  has  put  into  the  raoath  of  Af^r- 
heth,  when  he  is  fufficiently  rccollefled  to  perceive  that  the  dagger 
and  the  blood  on  it,  were  the  creation  of  his  own  fancy, — **  There's 
no  fuch  thing," — is  likewife  appropriated  to  Francifca»  when  (he 
undeceives  her  brother,  whofe  imagination  had  htcn  equally  a- 
bufcd. 

From  the  indances  already  produced,  perhaps  the  reader  would 
allow,  thai  if  Middleton  %  piece  preceded  Shakfpeare'%,  the  origi- 
nality of  the  magick  introduced  by  the  latter,  might  be  fairly 
queilioned  ;  for  our  author  (who  as  adtor,  and  manager,  had  acceft 
to  unpublifhed  dramatick  performances)  has  fo  often  condefcended 
to  receive  hints  from  his  contemporaries,  that  our  fufpicion  of  his 
having  been  a  copy i ft  in  the  prefent  inftance,  might  not  be  without 
foundation.  Nay,  perhaps,  a  time  may  arrive,  in  which  it  will 
become  evident  from  books  and  manufcripts  yet  undifcovered  and 
unexamined,  that  Shakfpeare  never  attempted  a  play  on  any  argu- 
mcnt,  till  li.e  efted  of  the  fame  Itory,  or  at  leaft  the  ruling  incidenu 
in  it,  had  been  already  tried  on  the  ftage,  and  familiarized  to  hit 
audience.  Let  it  be  remembered,  in  fupport  of  this  conje^ie, 
that  dramatick  pieces  on  the  following  fubjeds, — viz.  King  y^hn^ 
King  Richard  II.  and  III.  King  Henry  IV.  and  V.  King  Heury  riJl, 
King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Meafurt  fir  A/<p»/wrr,  tkt  Mrr" 
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feem,  thinking  it  unneceflary  to  fet  down  verfea 
which   were  probably   well  known,  and  perhaps 


tkiiat  of  Ftmc^f  ike  Naming  nf  a  Shrtn/u^  end  the  Comafy  uf  Ertwft 
— ^had  appeared  before  thofc  of  ^h^A/fif&ir,  and  that  he  has  taken 
fgmewhac  from  all  of  them  that  we  have  hitherto  feen.  1  muil  ohftrvc 
at  the  fame  timtt  that  MiddUt^ti^  \n  hia  other  dramasi,  is  found  to 
have  borrowed  little  from  the  fentiments,  and  nothing  from  ihe 
fables  of  his  predeeeirors^  He  ih  known  10  have  written  in  coiiccrt 
with  Jm/mM  Fittcher^  Meffingcr^  and  Rtnvlrj ;  but  appears  to 
have  been  unacquainted,  or  at  leail  unconnected,  with  Sh&k/^tare, 

It  is  true  that  the  date  of  The  Witch  cannot  be afcertained* 
The  author  J  however,  in  hi»  dedication  (w  the  iruii^-^w^rthif  attd 
gettit^ujiyiiffiiied  Thomas  Ho/mtj  Efyuin)  obfcrvcSj  that  he  rfCQVfnd 
ikii  ignQra/it'iii^fatrd  labour  sf  hu  ( from  the  play-houfe,  1  fuppoie») 
mi  ^wnboMi  much  difficfthit,  iViickts  (continues  he)  ant  ^pp  f^^w 
by  the  Ltnjii  condemn* d^  artd  that  ^^Kij,  I  ihmckt  ^^th  made  ber  lkf% 
Img  in  art  imprijmd  ^hjmritie^  It  is  probable,  therefore  from  ihefe 
words,  as  weU  as  from  the  title- page,  that  the  play  wa^  written 
hng^  before  the  dedication,  which  ft:ems  id  have  been  added  foon 
after  the  year  i^^'^^  when  the  ad  of  King  James  agzinlt  witchei 
paifed  into  a  law.  If  it  be  obje^cd,  that  The  Witch  appears 
irom  thi^  title- page  to  have  been  afted  only  byj&f>majelty's  fcrvants, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  thefc  were  the  very  pbyers  who  had  been 
before  in  the  fervicc  of  the  ^Imen  \  but  MiddUton^  dedicating  his 
work  in  the  time  of  yames,  ipcaks  of  them  only  as  depcndaais  on 
the  reigning  prince^ 

Here  too  it  may  be  remarked^  that  the  £ril  dramatick  piece  in 
whch  Middle t^K  is  known  to  have  had  a  hand,  viz,  The  Old  Ltrw^ 
was  a^ied  in  1 5^9 ;  fo  that  Ths  Witch  might  have  been  compo* 
fed,  if  not  performed  at  an  earlier  petiod  t  than  the  ncceflion  of 
J&mtt  to  the  crown  ;  for  the  belief  of  witchcraft  was  fufficiently 
popular  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  piece  in  qudHon  might  like- 
wife  have  been  ncgleded  through  the  caprice  oi  players,  or  retarded 
till  it  could  be  known  that  Jamtt  would  pcrtnit  fuch  reprcfenta* 
tions^  (for  on  his  arrival  here,  both  authors  and  adlors  who  0iould 

•  That  dnmatkk  piece*  were  fometimei  Wf]tteii/if^bef%Rtth«Tw«i«  priate^, 
in»y  be  proved  from  tl^  csmtplc  of  JVlirlawc^  E^b  ^hm  of  Afah^f  wbjch  was 
catered  on  the  bookj  of  the  Stacioncfi*  compin^  in  tile  ytAt  1594^  bat  wdj  Jioc 
pubtjjhcd  tin  1633,  aiwe  lata  from  the  prcr f^^t  to  It  written  hy  Hf^wW*  it 
■ppeirt  Ilkewire  Irom  the  fantc  ixgi/lers,  that  Tci'efil  p!^>i  were  vrrittea,  that 
were  never  pcibbHied  At  ill.     STttvsif  s* 

f  The  rpelling  10  the  MS,  13  fometjme«  more  antii^uated  th*(]  any  to  L^  met 
with  in  tht  prlritcd  copici  of  Sheii/faifef  as  the  foljowln^  inrtjnc?*  niny  pro^e :  -^ 
ffy»  foi^  hiji'—foihmpnth  for  JsIsmttij-^Jampr^Hm  for  dtkmmtiuH-^hieht  for  fmte^^ 
gnfSAe/  for  ^iJtU^m^dm  for  dve—ull^f  for  0/1^  f|  &  c*     S  T 1 1  v  «  n  1 , 
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favour  the  fuppofitian  that  Middlecon's  piece  i 
ceded  that  of  Shakfpearc;    the  latter,    it 


the  "faiof  an  tinbaptizcd  Mid.''    They  Likewise  lNttiif6| 

power  to  raifc  icmpcfts  that  (hall  blow   down  tree**   9 
nuIIdmgSt  and  occalion  fb ip wreck  ;  and,  mon*   particiiliiir,  da  I 
they  can  **  mah  miUi  ef  *wi^ds  'wn/L"     Here    too  the  Gfleml 
HiCittt  b  degraded  into  a  preUdlng  wkch,  and  excrcifed  bf^ 
Itittons  peculiar  to  our  own  coanuy*     So  much  for  the  fee»t  | 
enchantment ;   hut  even  other  parts  of  Midd/^ioir*^  P^^ 
more  dian  oace  witli  that  of  ShaJ^/p^^tr*    Lady  MmcSnik  in^l  I 
Atlllz  ' 

"  the  Airfcited  grooms 

«  Do  mock  their  cliarge  wkh/^rtu     I  h^ve  dtv^^dik  I 

So  too  Fmndfca^  in  the  piece  of  Middktmt : 

**  they're  now  all  at  n&^ 

"  And  Gafpar  there  and  all  i — Lid! — fall  .aOeepe; 

"  He  tfyti  It  hither* — I  muft  dtfcafc  you  it  rait,  fir  : 

**  For  the  maidc'fervants,  and  the  girleso*  th'  houfc, 

*'  I  ^/rV  them  lately  with  a  drorwfie  poffki^ 

"  f  hq-  will  not  hear  in  hailc/* 
And  Fmn€ij€at  I'ke  lady  MQchtik^  is  watching  late  at  mght  18  C» 
courage  the  perpetration  of  a  murder. 

The  cxpreflion  which  ^hakfpiart  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jto 
hth^  when  he  is  fufficiently  recolkiftcd  to  perceive  that  the  6xgp 
and  the  hlood  on  it,  were  the  creation  ofhi^own  Jitscy,^ — **  TbCRl 
no  fuch  thing,'' — is  likewifc  appropriated  to  Fraftci/ca^  when  ftl 
undeceives  her  brotherp  whofc  imagination  had  bmi  cqts]ill}r  ^ 
hufcd. 

From  the  in  (lances  already  produced,  perhaps  the  readef  woaM 
allow,  that  if  Mid  Met  m\  piece  prccedca  Shakfpr0try%,  the  ofM- 
liality  of  the  magick  introduced  by  the  latter,  might  be  famr 
queflioncd  ;  for  our  author  (who  as  aOor,  and  manager,  had  acm 
to  unpublifhed  drama  tick  performances)  has  fo  often  condefceoded 
to  receive  hints  from  his  comemporaricsp  that  our  fufpicion  of  li]» 


having  been  a  copy  ill  in  the 
foundation.     l^-Ay^  perhaps, 
become  evident  from  books 
unexamined,  that  Shakfpeare 
ment,  till  the  cffeft  of  the  ' 
in  it,  had  been  already  tried 
apdience.     Let  it  be  reroei 
that  dramatick  pieces  on  tl 
Kmg  Richard  Ih  and  III* 


might  not  be  withe 
arrive,  in  which  it 

yet  undircQvcred 
lied  a  play  on  %ny 
lead  the  rulini*  incideoti 
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favour  the  fuppofitinn  that  Middicton*s  piece j 
ceded  that  of  Shakfpcarc ;    the  latter,    it!" 

the  "  fat  of  an  unbapibed  ctiikl/*    They  likcwire  bdift  i 

CowtT  to  raife  tempers  thiit  11)dl  blow  down  triecsj  ^rtr^ 
uildings^  and  occasion  Ailpwreck;  and^  more  panlcalvl?*  t 
they  can  '*  make  miUs  tf  ^woods  m?aik^**  Hefie  too  tlie  Gfi 
Hiuaie  IS  degraded  Into  a  preiiding  witch,  a  ad  exerciled  in  lA 
Aittaos  peculiar  to  our  own  eannuy.  Sa  mttch  Ibr  tbe  Cecil 
cnchanttnent ;  but  even  other  paf  ts  of  Middiei^t  plaj 
more  dmn  once  mih  that  of  Shak/feart*  Lady  - '  " 
Aajl: 

*'  the  furfeiied  grooms 

«'  Pa  tnock  their  charge  with. /oQrti^     I  lyiwe  < 


it :     I 


So  too  Fmftctfiat  in  the  piece  of  MidMiim  i 

**  they're  now  alJ  at  reft, 

"  And  Gafpar  there  and  all  ;^ — Lift! — ^faft  afleepe; 
•'  He  fry^t  It  hither- — 1  muft  difcafeyou  flraii^  fir  : 
•*  For  the  maide-fervantSj  and  the  girles  o*  th'  hout 
"  \fii^*d  tfjem  lately  with  a  drmjafit  f^Jfet^ 

"  They  will  not  hear  In  haflc/'  

And  Frandjca^  like  lady  Muchttht  is  watching  late  at  night  1 
courage  ihc  perpetration  of  a  murder. 

The  eKprefliOii  which  Shak/peare  has  put  into  the  iDOutli  of  J 
h€ih,  when  He  is  fuificicntly  recolleded  to  perceive  that  the  d^ 
and  the  blood  on  it,  were  the  crcadon  of  his  own  fancy, — '•  Tli 
no  fuch  thing," — ii  Ukcwifc  appropriated  to  fra/^c^fiat  ^hd 
ijndccdves  her  brother,  whofe  imagination  had  bc^  eqoml^ 
by  fed.  i 

Frotn  the  inftancrs  already  produced,  perhaps  the  reader  i^ 
allow,  that  if  Middlffon't  piece  preceded  Skakf^^^r^-^^  the  0 
naliry  of  the  magick  introduced  by  the  latter,  mi^hc  be  Q 
queftioned  ;  for  our  author  {who  as  a^or,  and  manager »  had  H 
to  unpublished  dramatick  performances)  has  fo  often  condefce^ 
to  receive  hints  from  his  comemponine^,  that  our  fufpteion  ol 
having  been  a  ci^pytll  in  the  preflnt  milancc,  might  not  be  «^'id 


foniKiaiion.     Niiy,  perhaps,  a  ti, 
become  evident  from  books  and, 
onexamiucti,  th;it  Skak/pnir    \ 
mrnt,  till  the  cfieft  of  the  i 
in  it,  hftd  been  already  tricii 
audience.     Let  it  be  remcml 
that  dramatick  pieces  on  the 
King  Rkkard  11*  a^td  ///.  A 
M^in^  Lmr^  Aatmj  and  Ck- 


arrive,  in  whieh  ii 
yet  undifcovered 

a  play  on  »ny  \ 
ii  lead  the  ruling  "      * 

at\d  familianx 
f^port  of  thi»  CO 
ubjciU,_viT..  K\ 
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m,  thinking  it  unncccfTary  to  fet  down  verfea 
IT^hich    were  probably  well  known,  and  perhaps 

€hi>ti  &f  Fattier f  the  Taming  of  a  Shruf^  &nd  ikr  €9medy  &f  Ermrtt 
— had  appeared  befiire  thofc  of  Sbnkfpeartt  and  that  be  has  taken 
fomcvvhat  from  all  of  them  that  we  have  hitherto  feea.  I  muil  obfcrvc 
at  the  fame  time*  that  Miidktstt^  in  his  other  dramas,  is  found  to 
have  borrowed  little  from  the  femimenti^,  and  tioihing  from  the 
fables  of  his  prcdeceifors.  He  iji  known  lo  h^\t  written  in  concert 
with  Jtiis/ii^t  Fittckfrt  Maffiitgtr,  and  Rtmt/fy  i  but  appears  to 
hai^e  been  unacqttainted,  or  at  Jea^  unconnected,  with  Shak/pe^irft 

It  is  true  that  the  date  of  The  Wjtch  cannot  be  afcertained. 
The  author,  however,  in  his  dedication  {ta  ibs  tmiii-rwurthte  and 
gmttokJIj-GjfeBed  Th^mm  Haimes  Ejmiirt)  obferve*,  that  he  nco-vertd 
ihis  ignQruHt-iti*fated  tahmr  gJ  bit  (from  the  play-houfe,  I  fuppofej 
mt  iviibMi  mmb  dtjkmhiet  H^itikei  (con tiny cs  he)  are,  ip/o  foB^^ 
fy  ihe  liifw  c&Mdfmx'df  and  tbat  ofuij,  I  tbinckf  haib  mndt  her  ^ifj^ 
hvg  iff  art  imprijsnd  ^b/cMriiir*  It  ii  probable,  therefore  from  thefc 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  title-page,  that  the  play  was  written 
imtg*  before  the  dedtcitioa,  which  fcems  to  have  been  aJded  foon 
after  the  year  1603,  when  the  adl  of  King  James  againft  witchc* 
paiTed  into  a  law.  If  it  be  obje^ed,  tbat  The  Witch  appear* 
from  this  title-page  to  have  been  afled  only  by  j&/>  majeli}  '»  fervautSt 
kt  it  be  remembered  that  thcfe  were  the  very  pJaycrs  who  had  been 
before  in  the  fervice  of  the  ^f^-cw  j  but  Midd/ttoM,  dedicating  his 
work  in  the  time  of  Jamet^  Ipcaks  of  them  only  as  dependanis  on 
the  reigning  prince. 

Here  too  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  firil  dramatick  piece  iti 
whch  Middhun  is  known  to  have  had  a  hand,  viz,  *-The  Old  L/mv^ 
was  ad^ed  in  1 509  j  fo  that  The  Witch  might  have  been compo* 
fed,  if  not  perlormcd  at  an  earlier  period  t  than  the  acccllion  of 
Jamei  to  the  crown  ;  for  the  belief  of  witchcraft  was  foJi&ciently 
popular  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  piece  in  qaelHon  might  like- 
wife  have  been  neglefked  through  the  caprice  ot  plavers^  or  retarded 
till  it  could  be  known  that  Jumt*  would  permit  fych  reprcfcnta- 
dom;  (for  on  hi$  arrival  heiCt  both  authors  and  adors  who  ^ouid 


*  Tbjt  drafnitkk  piecci  were  ram^timei  wrUten/^f^bcfofc  they  were  prmted^ 
in^y  b«  piTcveJ  from  die  example  ol'  Matlowc^s  Rii.h  ^nti  &f  Malia^  whl^b  wti 
eat«rt:d  on  the ^|d^^  the  SuutincTi'  cunip^ny  in  the  yejf  i594»  but  wat  doc 
f\!^j^g^^^jg^^^f^gf^  Jc^^n  iFum  the  prcficc  tJJ  U  written  by  Htyu^-^ini*  H 
fanvc  rcgiHeri,  tliEt  fcveral  pljji  were  written,  tJiat 

iictimci  mofe  jintiquited  th^i}  4i>y  to  be  fjier 

Vj  ai  the  follow  Jig  iadmcti  triay  prove  :-— . 

'ampttatisn  (m  Jamfiatn^^^ki^bf  for  fmti-^ 
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favour  the  fuppofition  that  Middleton^s  piece  pre- 
ceded that  of  Shakfpeare ;    the  latter,    it  ihoaU 

the  ''  fat  of  an  unbaptized  child."  They  likewife  botft  of  de 
•  power  to  raife  tempefts  that  (hall  blow  dovira  trees*  orerthrav 
buiidingSy  and  occafion  (hipwreck;  and»  more  particii]arl>%  ditt 
they  can  "  make  miles  of  njifoods  'walk**  Here-  too  the  Giecoi 
Hecate  is  degraded  into  a  prefiding  witch^  and  exerciled  in  fiipcr- 
flitions  pecaliar  to  our  own  eooncry.  So  ranch  for  the  icenesof 
enchantment ;  but  even  other  parts  of  MiddUtom*t  play  coindde 
more  tlian  once  with  that  of  Shakfpean»  Lady  Mmc6rtb  (jyi,  ii 
AaU: 

<«  the  furfeited  grooms 

**  Do  mock  their  charge  with/i0i»«    I  have  drugged  thdf 
pojjets:' 
So  too  Franci/ca,  in  the  piece  of  Middletoig  : 

**  they're  now  all  at  reft, 

•<  And  Gafpar  there  and  all  ^— Lift  !^&ft  aileepe; 
•*  He  cryes  it  hither. — I  muft  difeafe  you  ftraic»  fir  : 
**  For  the  maide-fervants,  and  the  girles  o'  th'  hoafe« 
•'  l/l>ic*d  them  lately  with  a  drvwfie  foffet, 
«'  The>-  will  not  hear  in  hafte." 
And  Frandfca^  like  lady  Macbeth,  is  watching  late  tt  night  to  ca- 
courage  the  perpetration  of  a  murder. 

The  expreflion  which  Shakfpeare  has  put  into  the  raoath  of  Afar- 
heiht  when  he  is  fuiSciently  recollected  to  perceive  that  the  dagger 
and  the  blood  on  it,  were  the  creation  of  his  own  fancy, — «*  There's 
no  fuch  thing," — is  likewife  appropriated  to  Francijca^  when  ftie 
undeceives  her  brother,  whofe  imagination  had  been  equally  a- 
bufed. 

From  the  inftances  already  produced,  perhaps  the  reader  wooU 
allow,  that  if  Middletons  piece  preceded  Shakfpeare* %,  the  origi- 
nality of  the  magick  introduced  by  the  latter,  might  be  fairly 
queilioned ;  for  our  author  (who  as  adtor,  and  manager,  had  acceu 
to  unpublifhed  dramatick  performances)  has  fo  often  condefcended 
to  receive  hints  from  his  contemporaries,  that  our  fufptcion  of  his 
having  been  a  copyift  in  the  prcfent  inftance,  might  not  be  without 
foumlation.  Nay,  perhaps,  a  time  may  arrive,  in  which  it  will 
become  evident  from  books  and  manufcripts  yet  undifcovered  and 
unexamined,  that  Shakfpeare  never  attempted  a  play  on  any  argti* 
ment,  till  the  effedl  of  the  fame  ftory,  or  at  leaft  the  ruling  incidents 
in  it,  had  been  already  tried  on  the  ftage,  and  familiarized  to  hit 
audience.  Let  it  be  remembered,  in  fupport  of  this  conje^re, 
that  dramatick  pieces  on  the  following  fuojeds, — viz.  King  Jchm^ 
King  Richard  //.  and  IIL  King  Henry  IV*  and  V*  King  Hcfity  /'///. 
King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Meafnre  fir  M^ojure^  tbt  lijer-' 
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feenii  thinking  it  unnccefTary  to  fet  down  verfes 
which    were  probably   well  known,  and  perhaps 


thafti  of  Vemce^  the  J*&mmg  of  a  SJ^renjtft  &nd  the  Cttmtdy  cf  Etrert^ 
— had  appeared  before  ihofc  of  Shakj^art^  and  that  he  has  rakcn 
fomcwhat  from  ailoif  them  thai  we  have  hitheno  fcen,  1  muil  obfervs 
at  the  Tame  time,  ih»t  Middle t^tt^  in  his  other  dramas »  is  found  tc» 
have  borrowed  little  from  the  fentimentii,  and  nothing  from  ihe 
fables  of  his  predtxciTors.  He  b  known  lo  have  written  in  concert 
with  y^nfiff^  Fletcher^  Maffingtr^  and  Ro^uiej ;  but  appears  to 
have  been  unacquainted,  or  at  leail  unconnected,  with  Shak/pture^ 

It  is  true  that  the  date  of  The  Witch  cannot  be  afccnained* 
The  author,  however,  in  hia  dedication  (to  iht  iruift'^imrthtf  amd 
gemff^ufy-iifftiitd  Thmm  Hsimfi  Ejfuirt)  obfcrvcs,  that  he  tic  jarred 
ihis  igmmnuiil-faud  labour  ef  hh  (from  the  play- ho  life,  1  fuppofc,) 
mi  ^wtikiHit  much  dtficttliit,  Wttchei  (continues  he)  an,  i0h  JaiJ$t 
Sj  (hf  lauv  €oiidrJfind^  and  that  smlji  I  ihmckf  k&th  madt  her  !ir/9 
hng  m  an  imprifm'd  ph/mritie.  It  is  probable,  therefore  from  thcfc 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  title-page,  that  the  play  wa^  wriiten 
Img^  before  the  dedication,  which  fccms  to  have  been  added  (oQtv 
after  the  year  1 6ojt  when  the  adt  of  King  James  agam^t  witchei 
palTed  into  a  law.  If  k  be  objedied,  that  Vnt  Witch  appears 
irom  this  title* page  to  have  been  ai6ted  only  hy  his  m^t^y'^  fervants, 
let  it  be  ren^embered  that  thefe  were  the  very  players  who  had  t)eeii 
before  in  the  fervice  of  the  ij^v^^^j  but  MiddUtm,  dedicating  his 
work  in  the  time  of  Jamts^  speaks  of  tliem  only  as  dependant  on 
the  reigning  prince. 

Here  too  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  firfl  dramatick  piece  in 
whch  Middlttm  is  known  to  have  had  a  hand,  viz*  ^Tht  Old  Ltpw^ 
was  a^cd  in  i  ^99 ;  fo  that  Th£  Witch  might  have  been  compo- 
fed,  if  not  periormed  at  an  earlier  period  +  than  the  acceflion  of 
yamtt  to  the  crown  ;  for  the  belief  of  witchcraft  was  fufficiently 
popular  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  piece  in  quellion  might  Hke^ 
wife  have  been  neglected  through  the  caprice  oi  players,  or  ri^rarded 
till  it  could  be  known  that  Jamrt  would  permit  fuch  rcprefenta- 
tiom;  {for  on  bis  arrival  here,  botb  authors  and  adors  who  Ihould 

*  ThaE  drunitick  plccrt  were  fometime!  wrlttcti/B#£  bcforrthirjwfre  printei^ 
uofj  be  proved  tt^m.  tlie  exiunple  of  Ad^it^owc^s  RkB  yew  of  M^ka^  which  wat 
eaccfcd  on  the  books  of  ihe  SuUcuirrt'  cchoipiny  La  tbc  ye^ur  1594^  but  wai  not 
pubLllhefl  till  1633,  ai  we  Jearn  fiom  dn»  pfc&ce  to  it  written  by  Hr^wiW.  li 
■ppevt  like  wife  ircmi  the  fame  rcglfltrs,  that  feveral  plajf  weic  wilttc{i|  that 
were  i^evcr  pubt^fheti  it  ilU     STtmvKfts. 

f  The  rpelling  in  the  MS.  h  fomc times  more  antiquaEtd  thin  any  to  be  xtMt 
with  in  tbc  printed  ^opitt  of  ShuJkjf&irrj  as  the  foUowlng  infljincci  nuy  prove  t  -^ 
Bfa  for  it&t—f^Iitffpneljf  for  jdemnly^d-MRfrattm  Cot  tlimn0tm^^^u*£ht  fat  owlt-^mm 
^msttl  fof  £riJiUm^di0  for  do  t^^Uyg"  for  pit%  f ,  dcc»    S  t  d  v  » !<  ■ , 


I 
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favour  the  fuppoHtion  that  Middleton's  piece  pre* 
ceded  that  of  Shakfpeare ;    the  latter,    it  fhouJd 

the  *'  fat  of  an  unbaptized  child."  They  likewife  boaft  of  the 
•  power  to  raife  tempefts  that  (hall  blow  down  trees,  overthrow 
Doildings,  and  occalion  (hipwreck;  and»  more  partknlarlv*  that 
they  can  **  make  miles  of  twoois  tAHtlk.**  Here  too  the  Gredaii 
Hecate  is  degraded  into  a  prefiding  witch,  and  exercifed  in  fuper- 
fiitions  peciuiar  to  one  own  eoontry.  So  much  for  the  fcenes  of 
enchantment ;  but  even  other  parts  of  MMUtom's  play  coincide 
more  tlian  once  widi  that  of  Shai/peare»  Lady  Machetb  (ays,  ia 
AaU: 

<«  ___  the  furfdtcd  grooms 
*<  Do  mock  their  charge  with  /aerei,    I  have  irugf^d  their 
foffeu:\ 
So  too  Frattci/ca^  m  the  piece  of  Middleton  i 

•*  they're  now  all  at  reft, 

*•  And  Gafpar  there  and  all : — Lift  I^faft  afleepe; 
**  He  cryes  It  hither.— -I  muft  difeafe  you  ftrait,  fir : 
**  For  the  maide-fervants,  and  the  girles  o'  th'  houfe« 
*'  I^^VVthem  lately  with  a  drvwJU  foffet^ 
"  Thc>-  will  not  hear  in  hafte." 
And  Frattdfca,  like  lady  Macbeth^  is  watching  late  at  night  to  en* 
courage  the  perpetration  of  a  murder. 

The  expreifion  which  Shakfpeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mac* 
heth^  when  he  is  fuiSciently  rccollefled  to  perceive  that  the  dagger 
and  the  blood  on  it,  were  the  creation  of  his  own  fancy, — "  There's 
no  fuch  thing," — is  likewife  appropriated  to  Francifca^  when  (he 
undeceives  ^r  brother,  whofe  imagination  had  been  equally  a* 
bufed. 

From  the  inftances  already  produced,  perhaps  the  reader  woold 
allow,  that  if  Middleton* %  piece  preceded  Shakfpeare* %^  the  origi- 
nality of  the  magick  introduced  by  the  latter,  might  be  fairly 
queftioned ;  for  our  author  (who  as  adtor,  and  manager,  had  acceft 
to  unpublifhed  dramatick  performances)  has  fo  often  condefcended 
to  receive  hints  from  his  contemporaries,  that  our  fufpicion  of  his 
having  been  a  copyiH  in  the  prcfent  inftance,  might  not  be  without 
foundation.  Nay,  perhaps,  a  time  may  arrive,  in  which  it  will 
become  evident  from  books  and  manufcripts  yet  undifcovered  and 
unexamined,  that  Shakfpeare  never  attempted  a  play  on  any  argu- 
ment, till  tl.e  effedl  of  the  fame  ftory,  or  at  lead  the  ruling  incidents 
in  it,  had  been  already  tried  on  the  (lage,  and  familiarized  to  hit 
audience.  Let  it  be  remembered,  in  fupport  of  this  conje^ure, 
that  dramatick  pieces  on  the  following  fubjeds, — viz.  King  John, 
King  Richard  IL  and  IIL  King  Henry  IV.  and  V.  King  Henry  I'lJL 
King  Lear^  Antony  and  CUofatra^  Meafure  for  M^fftre^  the  Mfr-^ 
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feem*  thinking  11:  unnecefTary  to  fct  down  vcrfes 
which    were  probably  well  known,  and  perhaps 

^kurii  of  Venkt^  the  I'aming  9f  a  Shnnu^  and  the  Comrdy  &f  Errortf 
— had  appeared  before  thofe  uf  Shak/ptartf  and  that  he  has  taken 
fomcwhat  from  all  of  them  thaf  wc  have  hiihcrto  feen,  I  muft  obfervc 
ac  the  fame  lime,  that  MidMeten^  in  hii  other  drama^^  is  found  to 
have  borrow' ed  little  from  the  feniiments,  and  nothing  from  the 
fables  of  hb  predeceflbrs.  He  is  known  to  have  written  in  concert 
with  JoTt/m^  Fletcher t  Mojinger^  and  Rm»>ity\  but  appears  to 
have  been  unacquainted,  or  at  Jeaft  uncoimc^lcti,  with  Shak/^are* 

1%  is  true  that  the  date  of  The  Witch  cannot  be  afctrtatned* 
The  author^  however ^  in  his  dedication  (ie  the  trtiiie-^tmrthie  and 
gtmereufy'^eiJ^d  Thumm  H^imis  Efsmrt)  obfervcs*  that  he  re^tyvend 
shit  igmmnt-ilUfattd  labour  of  hit  { from  the  play*hoiife,  I  fuppofe,) 
n^t  wibQut  much  difficulties  Witchet  (Continues  he)  are^  ipjo  foB^^ 
hj  th^  iu^w  cQndfmn^d^  and  thai  ^m/j^  I  tbinck^  hath  madi  her  ii^J^ 
iofig  in  an  impryind  sb/oimie.  It  is  probable,  therefore  from  thefe 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  title- page,  that  the  play  wa^  wniten 
img'^  before  ihc  dedication,  which  fccms  to  have  been  added  foon 
after  the  year  i6oj,  when  the  ^^  of  King  jamcs  again  11  witchci 
paiTed  into  a  law.  If  it  be  objected,  that  The  Witch  appeari 
from  this  title*pagc  to  have  been  adied  only  by  j&w  majcit)  's  fcrvanii, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  thefe  were  the  very  players  who  had  been 
before  in  the  fen  ice  of  the  ^iteii ;  but  MiddietQtt^  dedicating  hii 
work  in  the  time  of  Jamei,  Ipeaks  of  them  only  as  dependants  on 
the  reigning  prince* 

Here  too  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fidl  dramatick  piece  in 
whch  Middle isa  is  known  to  have  had  a  hand,  viz,  ^e  Did  La^w^ 
was  afted  in  i  ji^9 ;  fo  that  The  Witch  might  have  been  compo* 
fed,  if  not  pcriormed  at  an  earlier  period  t  thiin  the  accelTion  of 
y^tmtt  to  the  crown  ;  for  the  belief  of  witchcraft  was  fufliciently 
popular  in  the  preceding  reigns*  The  piece  in  <]iieilion  might  like- 
wife  have  been  neglcdcd  through  the  caprice  ol  players,  or  retarded 
liil  it  could  be  known  that  James  would  permit  lucli  rcprefenta* 
tiotis;  (for  on  his  arrival  heie^  both  authors  and  adors  who  ihotUd 


•  That  dramatic k  pieces  were  fqmstsmej  wflttcn/**^  before tlicyw**re  ptinted, 
may  bt  prdved  ftons  the  cicaoijiJe  ol"  Marlowe's  Rah  Jnu  of  AUhitp  whi^'h  WM 
eatcftid  oa  the;  bociJu  of  the  Sc^itioneri'  cos^ipaDy  m  the  yea/  1^94^  laK  wii  i]<rt 
publiilied  tiU  1^33,  ai  we  learn  ttom  thi:  prcf^ice  tQ  it  ^riitEfi  by  //t^^W*  It 
«ppean  likcwife  irom  the  hw.c  rcgljlcrsj  chat  fcverd  piayi  were  written,  that 
were  never  publifhed  at  ^K     St i c v ci4 1, 

■f  The  rpelllng  in  tfae  MS.  is  fom^ times  more  anti^juated  thai)  tny  t^  be  (tiot 
widi  Jq  the  prmtcd  copiei  of  ShaJrJftujtj  aa  the  foUowKHg  inft^ncet  m^iy  ^toxti'-^ 
Byn  for  bitn-^dlcmmth  for  Jtlemnl^^—iijm^iijtii&n  for  dumnatjifft — fMtghl  tot  ftute^ 
gfixxti  fat  grijik^M  fgr  dtt^iU^ff'  for  0H  ^  ^c  *     S  t  s  x  v  «  n  s  > 
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then  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  managers  of  the  Globe 
theatre.      The   high   reputation    of  Shakfpeare's 

have  venttired  to  bring  the  midnight  ruirth  and  jollity  of  witdiei  on 
the  il^gCt  wouM  probably  hjvc  been  tndided  is  favouicPB  of  m*^ 
giek  and  enchantment ;}  or,  it  might  have  ftirunk  mto  obfcnritf 
liter  the  appearance  of  Mac^ik ;  or  perhaps  was  forbidden  by  die 
command  of  the  king.  The  witches  of  Sbak/^art  (exclofivc  of 
the  flattering  circa mftance  to  which  their  prophecy  allodes)  arc 
folemn  in  iheir  operatiom^  and  therefore  behaved  in  conformity  ii> 
his  majc%'i  own  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  the  hags  of  Mid^emm 
sre  ladtcroQs  in  their  condufi,  and  lejTen,  by  ridicoloui  cofiibinA- 
Uon»  of  images,  the  folemnity  of  that  magick  in  which  onr  fcep- 
tcr'd  peirccutor  of  old  women  moil  reverently  and  potently  bis 
liercd* 

The  conclufiofl  to  MiddittmU  dedication  has  likewift  %  degree  of 
fi n gu la rity  that  defences  notice, — ^*'  For  your  fake  alone,  fhe  hath 
thus  conjur'd  hcrfelf  abroad ;  and  bears  no  other  charmes  about 
her,  but  what  may  tend  to  your  recreation ;  nor  no  other  fpell, 
but  to  poiTefs  you  with  a  beleif,  that  as  fhe^  fo  he,  that  firfl  taugbl 
her  to  enchant,  will  alwaies  be,*'  &e, — "  He  that  taught  hcf  to 
enchant,"  would  have  fufliciently  cxprelTed  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  writer,  without  aid  from  the  word  firfi^  which  feems  to  insply 
a  covert  cenfure  on  fome  pcrfon  who  had  engaged  his  Httmre  in  i 
Jtci^H^&fy  conrfe  of  witchcraft* 

The  reader  muft  have  infer  red  from  the  fpcclmen  of  tncantatiofl 
already  given,  that  this  MS,  play  (which  was  purchafed  by  M^r 
Fear/m  otit  of  the  coUe^ion  oi  Bffrjamm  Grijff^^  the  p)a)'eri  and  hia 
all  probability  theprefentation  copy)  had  indubitably  palled  through 
the  hands  of  Sir  n^ilimm  D'A'venam  i  (ot  a! molt  all  the  additioni 
which  he  pretends  to  have  made  to  the  fcenes  of  wMtchcrafi  in 
Macbeth  (together  with  the  name*  of  the  fupplementaJ  agetits)  are 
adopted  from  MMlftan^  It  was  not  the  intereft  therefore  of  Sit 
Wiiimm^  that  this  piece  (hould  ever  appear  in  print :  but  time  that 
makes  more  important  difcovcrics,  u^  like  wife  brought  his  pctty^ 
plagiarifm  to  light** 

i  Ihould  remark,  that  Sir  W,  D.  has  corrupted  feveral  words  aa 
well  as  proper  names  in  the  fongi;,  &c.  but  it  were  tkeedtefs  to  pati^ 
licularixe  his  miftakcs,  as  this  em  ire  tragi-comcdy  will  hereafter 
tie  publiHied  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  cunou!^  and  intelligent  readcfi 
of  Shak/prn rr.     S T  E  E  V  E  N  6- 


■  Sir  Wtniam  D^AveoAUt  might  llkewirc  have  f<»r]|ied  hit  pUy  of  * 
King  ef  L^m^fifJy  on  fome  of  the  rm^kk  fcenci  Vn  chli  tiT^pvbnftit^cl  piec€  by  Mid" 
dktaiit  YcC  thiTchief  circumftancet  on  #hidt  dsey  ait  bof^  fi^undrd,  occur  la 
tlu;  rowfth  iroliiETicr  ^f  the  Ihptkrti  Tr^giptG,  &c*  pgr  Franpa  d*  BtHt-fon^f  iS^O, 
f*  a $^7 1  ^^  4t  thtbegtanlng  of  Mukht^vert  Fkreatim  iii^etj^     STaKviMir 
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performances  (to  mention  a  circumftance  which 
in  the  courfc  of  thefe  obfervations  will  be  more 
than  once  infifted  upon)  likewife  ftrengthcns  this 
conjedturc ;  for  it  is  very  improbable^  that  M id« 
dleton,  or  any  other  poet  of  that  time,  fhouid 
have  ventured  into  thofe  regions  of  fidbion,  in 
which  our  author  had  already  expatiated  ; 

**  —  Shak(jpeare't  magick  could  not  copy  J  be, 
**  Within  that  circle  none  duril  walk  bat  he." 

Other  pieces  of  equal  antiquity  may,  perhaps, 
be  hereafter  difcovered  ;  for  the  names  of  feveral 
ancient  plays  are  preferved,  whicli  are  not  known 
to  have  been  ever  printed.  Thus  we  hear  of  Fa^ 
Untine  and  Or/on^  plated  by  her  Majejlies  players ^--^ 
The  tragedy  of  Ninus  and  Sefniramis^ — Tiiirus  and 
Galatbea^ — -Godfrey  of  Bulloigne, — The  Cradle  of 
Securities — Hit  the  Naile  o'tbe  Head, — Sir  Thomas 
Aford-,— <Harl.  MS.  7368)  The  IJle  of  Dogs,  by 
Thomas  Naftie, — The  comedy  of  Fidele  and  For-^ 
iunatus, — The  famous  tragedy  of  The  DeJlruEiion 
of  Jerufalem,  by  Dr.  Legge, — The  Freeman's  Ho^ 
nour,  by  William  Smith, — Mahofuet  and  Irene,  the 
^  Faire  Greek, — The  Play  of  the  Cards, — Cardenio,-^ 
The  Knaves, — The  Knot  of  Fools, — Raymond  Duke 
of  Lyons, — The  Nobleman,  by  Cyril  Tourneur, — 
fthe  laft  five,  aded  in  the  year  1613,]  The  honoured 
Loves^ — The  Parliament  of  hove, — and  Nonfuch,  a 
comedy ;  all  by  William  Rowley ; — The  Pilgrimage 
to  Parnajfus,  by  the  author  of  the  Return  from  Par^-^ 
najfus, — Believe  as  you  Lift,  by  Maflinger, — The 
Pirate,  by  Davenport, — Rofania  or  Lovers  Vi£lory^ 
a  comedy  by  Shirley,  (fome  of  whofe  plays  were 
extant  in  MS.  in  Langbaine's  time,) — The  Twins^ 
a  tragedy,  aded  in  1613, — Tancredq,.  a  tragedy,  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton, — Demetrius  and  Marftna,  or 
the  imperial  Impoftor  and  unhappy  Heroine,  a  tragedy. 
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^^Tbe  Tyrani,  a  tragedy, — The  ^een  of  Corfica^-^ 
^be  Bugbears y — The  Second  MaiiTs  Tragedy^'-^Timon^ 
a  comedy, — Caialine's  Con/piracy^  a  tragedy, — and 
Captain  Mario,  a  comedy ;  both  by  Stephen  Goflbn^ 
^•^Tbe  True  Hiftorie  of  George  Scanderbeg,  as  played 
by  the  right  hon,  the  Earl  of  Oxenforde's  fervants, 
— Jane  Shore, — The  Bold  Beaucbamps, — Tbe  Second 
Part  of  Sir  John  OldcaJlle,—Tbe  General,— Tbe  Toy, 
— Tbe  Tell-tale^  a  comedy, — Tbe  fFoman's  Plot, — 
Tbe  fVoman*s  too  hard  for  Him,  [both  afted  at  court 
in  162 1.] — The  Love-Jick  Maid,  [afted  at  court  in 
1629.3 — Pulgius  and  Lucrelle, — The  Pool  Trans^ 
formed,  a  comedy, — The  Hiftory  of  Lewis  tbe 
Eleventh,  King  of  France,  a  tragi-comedy, — Tbe 
Chafte  woman  againft  her  IVill,  a  comedy, — The  Tooths 
Drawer,  a  comedy, — Honour  in  the  End,  a  comedy, 
— The  Hiftory  of  Don  ^ixote,  or  the  Knight  of  tbe 
Unfavoured  countenance,  a  comedy, — Tbe  Fair 
Spanifl}  Captive,  a  tragi-comedy, — The  tragedy  of 
Heildebrand, — Love  yields  to  honour, — The  Noble 
Friend,  &c.  &c.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  one 
Kirkman,  a  bookfeller,  printed  many  dramatick 
pieces  that  had  remained  unpublilhed  for  more 
than  fixty  years ;  and  in  an  advertifement  fubjoined 
to  "  A  true,  perfect  and  exact  catalogue  of  all  the 
comedies  tragedies,  €sfr.  that  zvere  ever  yet  printed 
and  publiftbed^  till  this  prcjcnt  year  1671,*'  he  fays, 
that  although  there  were,  at  that  time,  but  eight 
hundred  and  fix  plays  in  print,  yet  many  more 
had  been  written  and  adlcd,  and  that  "  he  himfelf 
had  fome  quantity  in  manufcript.'* — The  refemblance 


^  The  pcrfons  rcprefcnted  in  this  play  (which  is  in  my  pofTcflion) 
are— Duke;  Fidclio;  Afpero;  Horienfio;  Borgias  ;  riccntio; 
Count  Gifmond ;  Fcrnefe;  Bcnlivoglio;  Cofmo;  Julio;  Captain; 
lieutenant;  Ancient;  two  Dodors;  an  Ambaffador;  Vidoria; 
£leanor  -,  Ifabel ;  Lcfbia,—- Scene,  Florence. 
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between  Macbeth  and  this  newly  difcovered  piece 
by  Middleton,  naturally  fuggefts  a  wifti,  that  if 
any  of  the  unpublifhed  plays,  above  enumerated, 
be  yet  in  being,  (befide  ^be  Second  Maid's  tragedy^ 
The  TelUtale^  Timon^  and  Sir  Thomas  More^  which 
are  known  to  be  extant,)  their  pofleffors  would 
condefcend  to  examine  them  with  attention;  as 
hence,  perhaps,  new  lights  might  be  thrown  on 
others  of  our  author's  plays. 

It  has  been  already  fuggefted  that  it  is  probable 
our  author  about  the  time  of  his  compofing  Cym^ 
Mine  and  Macbeth  devoted  fome  part  of  his  leifurc 
to  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  Csefar  and  Antony 
in  North*s  tranflation  of  Plutarch.  In  the  play 
before  there  are  two  paiTages  which  countenance 
that  conjecture.     "  Under  him,"  fays  Macbeth, 

"  My  genius  is  rcbuk'd,  as,  it  is  faid, 
•'  Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cacfar." 

The  allufion  here  is  to  a  pafTage  in  the  Life  of 
Antony  ;  where  Shakfpeare  alfo  found  an  account 
of"  the  infane  root  that  takes  the  reafon  prifoner/' 
which  he  has  introduced  in  Macbeth. 

A  paflage  in  the  8th  book  of  Daniel's  Civil  Wars 
feems  to  have  been  formed  on  one  in  this  tragedy.' 
The  feventh  and  eighth  books  of  Daniel's  poem 
were  firft  printed  in  1609. 

29.  Julius  CiESAR,  1607. 

A  tragedy  on  the  fubje<5l,  and  with  the  title,  of 
Julius  Cajar^  written  by  Mr.  William  Alexander, 
who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Sterlinc,  was  printed 
in  the  year  1607.     This,  I  imagine,  was  prior  to 

•  Sec  Vol.  VII.  p.  379,  n,  5. 
Vol.  I.  Q^'q 
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our  author's  performance,  which  was  not  entered 
at  Stationers-hall,  nor  printed,  till  1623.  Shak- 
ipeare,  we  know,  formed  at  lead  twelve  plays  on 
mbles  that  had  been  unfuccefsfully  managed  by 
other  poets ;  ^  but  no  contemporary  writer  was 
daring  enough  to  enter  the  lifts  with  him,  in  his 
life-time,  or  to  model  into  a  drama  a  fubjeA  which 
had  already  employed  his  pen :  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  Lord  Sterline,  who  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  and  had  fcarcely  unlearned  the  Scottifli  idiom, 
Ihould  have  been  more  hardy  than  any  other  poet 
of  that  age. 

I  am  aware,  it  may  be  obje<5led,  that  this  writer 
might  have  formed  a  drama  on  this  ftory,  not 
knowing  that  Shakfpeare  had  previoufly  compofed 
the  tragedy  of  Julius  C^/ari  and  that,  therefore, 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Alexander's  play  in  1607, 
is  no  proof  that  our  author's  performance  did  not 
then  exift. — In  anfwcr  to  this  objedtion,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Alexan- 
der had,  before  that  year,  very  wifely  left  the  bleak 
fields  of  Menftrie  in  Clacknianan(hire,for  a  warmer 
and  more  courtly  rcfidcnce  in  London,  having 
been  appointed  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  prince  Henry :  in  which  fituation  his  literary 
curiofity  muft  have  been  gratified  by  the  earlicft 
notice  of  the  produdlions  of  his  brother  dra- 
matifts. 

Lord  Sterline's  Julius  Cafar^  though  not  printed 
till  1607,  might  have  been  writtc^i  a  year  or  two 
before ;  and  perhaps  its  publication  in  that  year 
was  in  confequcnce  of  our  author's  play  on  the 
fame  fubjeft  being  then  firft  exhibited.  The  fame 
obfcrvation  maybe  made  with  refpedt  to  ananony- 


•^  Sec  a  note  on  Julius  Cajar^  M\  I.  fc.  i.  in  which  thc}'  are. 
enumerated. 
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Jdous  performance,  called  The  ^ragedie  of  Cafar 
and  Pompey^  or  defar^s  Revenge,^  of  which  an  edi- 
tion (I  believe  the  fecond)  was  likewifc  printed 
in  1607.  The  fubjedl  of  that  piece  is  the  defeat 
of  Pompey  at  Pharfalia,  the  death  of  Julius,  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  Bru;us  and  Caflius  at  Phil- 
lippi.  The  attention  of  the  town  being,  perhaps^ 
drawn  to  the  hiftory  of  the  book-no/ed  fellow  of  Rome^ 
by  the  exhibition  of  Shakfpeare's  Julius  Cafar^  the 
bookfellers,  who  printed  thefe  two  plays,  might 
have  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  an  ex- 
peditious fale  for  them  at  that  time,  cfpecially,  as 
Shakfpeare's  play  was  not  then  publifhed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Sterline's  Julius 
Cafar  was  ever  adied :  neither  it  nor  his  other  plays 
being  at  all  calculated  for  dramatick  exhibition.. 
On  the  other  hand,  Shakfpeare's  Julius  defar  was 
a  very  popular  piece  ;  as  we  learn  from  Digges,  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  in  his  commendatory 
verfes  prefixed  to  our  author's  works,  has  al- 
luded to  it  as  one  of  his  moft  celebrated  per- 
formances.' 


*  There  is  an  edition  without  date,  which  probably  was  the  firft. 
This  play,  as  appears  by  the  title-page,  was  privately  afted  by  the 
lludents  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford.  In  the  running  title  it  is 
called  The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Cafar ;  perhaps  the  better  to  impoiii 
it  on  the  puhlick  for  the  performance  of  Shakfpeare. 

^       **  Nor  fire  nor  cank'ring  age,  as  Nafo  faid 

**  Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  (hall  once  invade : 
•*  Nor  (hall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  ihcc  dead, 
"  (Though  mifs'd)  untill  our  bankrout  ftage  be  fped 
*'  (Impoflible!)  with  fome  new  (Irain,  t'out  do 
•*  Pa(rions  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  ; 
**  Or  till  I  hear  a  fcenc  more  mblj  take 
"  Than  tuhen  thy  half-fivord  partying  Romans  fj>ake." 
Verfes  by  L,  Digges ,  prc(ixcd  to  the  firft  edition  ol  our  author'i 
plays,  in  1623. 

CLq  2 
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We  have  certain  proof  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
was  compofed  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1608. 
An  attentive  review  of  that  play  and  Julius  Ge/ar^ 
will,  I  think,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  latter 
was  firft  written/  Not  to  infill  on  the  chronology 
of  the  ftory,  which  would  naturally  fuggeft  this 
fubjeft  to  our  author  before  the  other,  in  Julius 
Cajar  Shakfpeare  does  not  feem  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly poffeflcd  of  Antony's  charafter.  He  has 
indeed  marked  one  or  two  of  the  ftriking  features 
of  rt,  but  Antony  is  not  fully  delineated  till  he 
appears  in  that  play  which  takes  its  name  from  him 
and  Cleopatra.  The  rough  (ketch  would  naturally 
precede  the  finiihed  pi£iure. 

Shakfpeare's  making  the  capital  the  fcenc  of 
Csefar's  murder,  contrary  to  the  truth  of  hiftory^ 

4  The  following  ];>aiCigcs  in  Antawy  and  Cleopatra^  (and  othcn  of 
the  fanse  kind  may  perhaps  be  found,)  feem  to  nne  to  difcover  fuch 
ar  knowledge  of  the  appropriated  chara^rs  of  the  perfons  exhibited 
in  Juliut  Caifavt  and  of  the  events  there  dilated  and  enlarnd  upon, 
as  Shakfpeare  would  nccelTarily  have  acquired  from  having,  prevl- 
oufly  written  a  play  on  that  fubjedt : 
**  Pompty,'^\  do  not  know 
••  Wherefore  my  fether  (hould  revengers  want» 
^'  Having  a  fon  and  friends,  fince  Juiius  Cafar, 
**   Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  fhofted, 
*'  There  faw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was't, 
••  That  mov'd  fa/e  Caffius  to  confpire  ?  And  what 
••  Made  thee,  alUhofiourd,  honeft,  Roman  Brutus^ 
•*  With  the  arm'd  reft,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedoni^ 
••  To  drench  the  capitol,  but  that  they  would 
**  Have  one  man  but  a  man  V 
So,  in  another  place : 

•*  When  Antony  found  Julias  Csefar  dead, 
*•  He  cry'd  almoft  to  roaring ;  and  he  wept, 
•*  When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  flain." 
Again : 

•*  Ant,  He  at  Philippi  kept 
•*  His  fword  ev'n  like  a  dancer,  while  I  ftruck 
*'  The  lean  and  lurinkled  CvSSxms  i  and  'twas  1 
'*  That  tlie  mad  Brutus  ended." 
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IS  cafily  accounted  for,  in  Hamlei^  where  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  introducing  a  quibble;  but  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conjc<flure  why  in  Juhus  C^/ar  he 
fhould  have  departed  from  Plutarch^  where  it  is 
cxprcfsly  faid  that  Julius  was  killed  in  Pompefs 
portico^  whofe  ftatue  was  placed  in  the  centre,  I 
fufpedt  he  was  led  into  this  deviation  from  hiftory 
by  fonie  former  play  on  the  fubjed,  the  frequent 
repetition  of  which  before  his  own  play  was  writ- 
ten probably  induced  him  to  infert  thefe  lines  in 
his  tragedy : 

How  mai^y  ages  hence 


■*  Shill  ihts  our  Xoky  fccne  be  a^ed  o'er» 

^  In  Una  uabom,  and  ace  tats  yet  unknown! 

**  How  many  times/*  &c< 

*'  The  accents  yet  unknow^n"  could  not  allude 
to  Dr-  Ecdes's  Latin  play  exhibited  in  1582,  and 
therefore  may  be  fairly  urged  as  a  prefumptivc 
proof  that  there  had  been  fome  Englifh  play  on 
this  fLrbJcft  previous  to  that  of  Shakfpeare,  Hence 
1  fuppofe  it  was,  that  in  his  earlier  performance  he 
makes  Polonius  fay  that  in  his  youth  he  had  enured 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Didator,  and  had  been 
killed  by  Brutus  in  the  capitol ;  a  fcenick  exhi- 
bition which  was  then  probably  familiar  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience. 

From  a  pafTage  in  the  comedy  of  Every  Woman 
in  her  Humour^  which  was  printed  in  1609,  wc 
learn,  that  there  was  an  ancient  droll  or  puppct- 
fhew  on  the  fubjeft  of  JuHus  Ca?far,  "  1  have 
fecn  (fays  one  of  the  perfonages  in  that  comedyj 
the  City  of  Nineve/j  and  Julius  C^far  adted  by  mam^ 
mets/'  I  formerly  fuppofed  that  this  droll  was 
formed  on  the  play  before  us :  but  have  lately  ob- 
fcrved  that  it  is  mentioned  with  other  *'  motions/' 
(Jonas,  Ninevie^  and  the  Dejlra^im  of  Jcru/alem,) 

Q.q3 
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in  Marftori's  Dufcb  Courte/an,  printed  in    1605, 
and  was  probably  of  a  much  older  date. 

In  the  prologue  to  The  Falfe  One^  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  this  play  is  alluded  to;  '  but  in  what 
year  that  tragedy  was  written,  is  unknown. 

If  the  date  of  l^be  Maid's  Tragedy  by  the  fame 
authors,  were  afcertained,  it  might  throw  fome 
light  on  the  prefent  inquiry  ;  the  quarrelling  fcenc 
between  Melantius  and  his  friend,  being  manifeftly 
copied  from  a  (imilar  fcene  in  Julius  Qefar.  It  has 
already  been  obfcrved  that  Pbilafier  was  the  firft 
play  which  brought  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into 
reputation,  and  that  it  probably  was  rCT)refented 
in  1608  or  1609.  We  may  therefore  preiume  that 
the  Maid's  Tragedy  did  not  appear  before  that  year ; 
for  we  cannot  fuppofc  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
unfuccefsful  pieces  which  preceded  Pbilajier.  That 
the  Maid's  Tragedy  was  written  before  161 1,  is 
afcertained  by  a  MS.  play,  now  extant^  entitled 
The  Second  Maid's  Tragedy^  which  was  licenfed 
by  Sir  George  Buck,  on  the  31ft  of  Odlober,  161 1. 
I  believe  it  never  was  printed.^* 


5       ««  New  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new, 
"  The  fubjcd^  being  old ;  and  'tis  as  true, 
••  Frcfli  and  neat  matter  may  with  eafe  be  fram'd 
"  Out  of  their  ftories  that  have  oft  been  nam'd 
**  With  glory  on  the  ftage.     What  borrows  he 
••  From  nim  that  wrought  old  Priam's  tragedy, 
«*  That  writes  his  love  for  Hecuba  ?  Sure  10  tell 
•*  Of  Caefar's  amorous  heats,  and  bow  hrfell 
"  In  tbt  Capitol,  can  never  be  the  fame 
"  To  the  judicious."     Prologue  to  The  Falfe  One. 

•  This  tragedy  (as  I  learn  from  a  MS.  of  Mr.  Oldys)  was  for- 
merly in  the  pofleflion  of  John  Warburton,  Efcj.  Somerfei  Herald, 
and  is  now  in  the  librar)'  of  the  Marquis  of  lindfdou  n.  It  had 
no  autlior's  name  to  it,  when  it  was  licenfed,  but  was  afterwardt 
afcribcd  to  George  Chapman,  whofe  name  is  crafed  by  anocher 
hand,  and  that  of  Sbak/feare  infcncd. 
I 
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If,  therefore,  we  fix  the  date  of  the  original 
Maid's  Tragedy  in  1610,  it  agrees  fufficiently  well 
with  that  here  afligncd  to  Julius  Ciefar. 

It  appears  by  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Vertue,  that  a  play  called  Cafar's  Tragedy  was  aftcd 
at  court  before  the  loth  of  April,  in  the  year  1613. 
This  was  probably  Shakfpeare's  Julius  Cafary  it 
being  much  the  fafhion  at  that  time  to  alter  the 
titles  of  his  plays. 


30.  Antonv  and  Cleopatra,  1608. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  entered  on  the  Stati- 
oners' books.  May  2,  1608  ;  but  was  not  printed 
till  1623. 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  tVoman^  Ad  IV.  fc.  iv. 
1 609,  this  play  feems  to  be  alluded  to  : 

"  Morofe.  Nay,  I  would  fit  out  a  play  that  were 
nothing  but  jig-/?//  at/ea,  drum,  trumpet  and  tar- 
get." 


31.  TiMON  OF  Athens,  1609. 

32.  CoRioLANus,  1610.  ^ 

Thefe  two  plays  were  neither  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  company,  nor  printed^ 
till  1623.  Shakfpeare,  in  the  courfeof  fomewhat 
more  than  twenty  years,  having  produced  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  dramas,  we  may  prefumc  that  he 
was  not  idle  any  one  year  of  that  time.  Moll  of 
his  other  plays  have  been  attributed,  on  plaufible 
grounds  at  leaft,  to  former  years.  As  we  have  no 
proof  to  afcertain  when  the  two  plays  under  our 
confideration  were  written,  it  feems  reafonable  to 

Q.q4 
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afcribe  them  to  that  period,  to  which  we  arc  not 
led  by  any  particular  circumftance  to  attribute  an/ 
other  of  his  works;  at  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
he  had  not  ceafed  to  write ;  which  yet,  unlefs  thefe 
pieces  were  then  compofed,  muft,  for  aught  that 
now  appears,  have  been  unemployed.  When  once 
he  had  availed  himfelf  of  North's  Plutarch,  and 
had  thrown  any  one  of  the  lives  into  a  dramatick 
form,  he  probably  found  it  fo  eafy  as  to  induce 
him  to  proceed,  till  he  had  exhaufled  all  the  fub^ 
jeds  which  he  imagined  that  book  would  afford. 
Hence  the  four  plays  of  Julius  Cafar^  Antmy  and 
^Cleopatruy  Timon,  and  Coriolanus,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  in  fucceflion.  At  the  time  he 
was  writing  Cymbeline  and  Macbeth  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  he  began  to  ftudy  Plutarch  with  a 
particular  view  to  the  ufe  he  might  make  of  it 
on  the  ftage.'  The  Lives  of  Caefar  and  Antony 
are  nearly  connedled  with  each  other,  and  furnifhed 
him  with  the  fables  of  two  plays ;  and  in  the  latter 
of  thefe  lives  he  found  the  fubjed  of  a  third,  Timon 
of  Athens. 


There  is  a  MS.  comedy  now  extant,  on  the  fub- 
jed:  of  Timon^  which,  from  the  hand-writing  and 
the  ftyle,  appears  to  be  of  the  age  of  Shakfpeare. 
In  this  piece  a  fteward  is  introduced,  under  the 
name  of  Laches^  who,  like  Flavius  in  that  of  our 
author,  endeavours  to  reftrain  his  matter's  profu- 
lion,  and  faithfully  attends  him  when  he  is  forfaken 
by  all  his  other  followers. — Here  too  a  mock-ban- 
quet is  given  by  Timon  to  his  falfe  friends;  but, 
inftead  of  warm  water,  ftones  painted  like  arti- 
chokes arc  ferved  up,  which   he  throws  at   his 

^  See  p.  581,  and  p.  593. 
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gucfts^  From  a  line  in  Shakfpeare's  play,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  fomething  of  this 
fort  was  introduced  by  him  ;  though,  through  the 
omiflion  of  a  marginal  diredlion  in  the  only  ancient 
copy  of  this  piece,  it  has  not  been  cuftomary  to 
exhibit  it : 

«'  Second  Senator,  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

"  3^  Sen.  I  feci  it  on  roy  bones. 

**  \ih  Sen,    One  day   be  gives  as  diamonds^   next  dajr. 

/onesr 

This  comedy,  (which  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  fcholar,  many  lines  of  Greek  being  intro* 
duced  into  it,)  appears  to  have  been  written  after 
Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^  (I599») 
to  which  it  contains  a  reference ;  but  I  have  not 
difcovered  the  precife  time  when  it  was  compofed. 
If  it  were  afcertained,  it  might  be  fome  guide  to 
us  in  fixing  the  date  of  our  author's  Timon  of  Athens^ 
which,  on  the  grounds  that  have  been  already 
dated,*  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  pofterior  to  thig 
anonymous  play. 

The  great  plagues  of  1593  and  1603  muft  have 
made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  Shakfpeare,  that  no 
inference  can  be  fafely  drawn  from  that  dreadful 
malady  being  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Timon 
of  Athens.  However,  it  is  pqfftble  that  the  follow- 
ing paffages  were  fuggefted  by  the  more  immediate 
recoUedion  of  the  plague  which  raged  in  1 609. 

"  I  thank  them,'*  fays  Timon,  "  and  would 
fend  them  back  the  plague,  could  I  but  catch  it 
for  them." 

Again: 

••  Be  as  a  planetary  plague y  when  Jove 

"  Will  o*er  fome  high-'vic'd  city  hang  his  poifon 

•'  Tthc  fick  air." 


•  Page  595. 
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Cominius,  in  the  panegyrick  which  he  pronounces 
on  Coriolanus;  fays^ 

•'  —  In  the  brunt  of  feventeen  battles  fince 
••  He  lurch* d  all  fwords  of  the  garland.*' 

In  Ben  Jonfon^s  Silenl  Woman,  Ad  ¥•  fc.  laft, 
we  find  (as  Mr,  Steevcns  has  obfervcd)  the  fame 
phrafeology :  "  You  have  lurch* d  your  friends  of 
the  better  half  of  ihe  garland.** 

I  formerly  thought  this  a  fneer  at  Shakfpeare ; 
but  have  lately  met  with  nearly  the  fame  phrafe 
in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Nafhe,  and  fup- 
pofe  it  to  have  been  a  common  phrafe  of  that 
time. 

This  play  is  afcertained  to  have  been  written 
after  the  publication  of  Camden's  Rcmaines,  in 
1605,  by  a  fpeech  of  Menenius  in  the  firft  ad,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  convince  the  feditioua 
populace  of  their  unreafonablenefs  by  the  well- 
known  apologue  of  the  members  of  the  body  re- 
belling againft  the  belly.  This  tale  Shakfpeare 
certainly  found  in  the  Life  of  Coriolanus  as  tranf- 
lated  by  North,  and  in  general  he  has  followed  it 
as  it  is  there  given :  but  the  fame  tale  is  alfo  told 
of  Adrian  the  Fourth  by  Camden,  in  his  Remaines^ 
p.  199,  under  the  head  of  Wife  Speeches,  with 
more  particularity ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  expref- 
fions,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  the  fundrions 
performed  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  body, 
appear  to  have  been  taken  froifT that  book. 

"  On  a  time/*  fays  Menenius  in  Plularch,  "  all 
the  members  of  man's  body  dyd  rebel  againfl  the 
bellie,  complaining  of  it  that  it  only  remained  in 
the  mideft  of  the  bodie  without  doing  any  thing, 
neither  dyd  bear  any  labour  to  the  maintenaunce 
of  the  reft :  whereas  all  other  partes  and  members 
dyd  labour  paynefuUy,  and  was  veri  careful  to 
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fatisfy  the  appetites  and  defiers  of  the  bodie.  And 
fo  the  bellie,  all  this  notwithftanding,  laughed  at 
their  follie,  and  fayde,  it  is  true,  I  firft  receyve  alj 
meates  that  norifhc  mans  bodie ;  but  aftcrwardcs 
I  fend  it  againe  to  the  noriftiment  of  other  partes 
of  the  fame.  Even  fo  (q*^  he)  o  you,  my  mailers 
and  citizens  of  Rome,"  &c. 

In  Camden  the  tale  runs  thus :  "  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  confpired  againft  the  ftomach,  as 
againft  t\it /wallowing  gulf e  of  all  their  labours ;  for 
whereas  the  eies  beheld,  the  eares  beard,  the  bandes 
laboured^  the  feet  e  travelled,  the  tongue  fpake,  and  all 
partes  performed  their  functions ;  onely  the  flomache 
lay  ydle  and  confumed  all.  Hereuppon  they  joyntly 
agreed  al  to  forbeare  their  labours,  and  to  pine 
away  their  lazie  and  publike  enemy.  One  day 
pafled  over,  the  fecond  followed  very  tedious,  but 
the  third  day  was  fo  grievous  to  them  all,  that  they 
called  a  common  counfel.  The  eyes  waxed  dimme, 
the  feete  could  not  fupport  the  body ;  the  armes 
waxed  lazie,  the  tongue  faltered,  and  could  not 
lay  open  the  matter.  Therefore  they  all  with  one 
accord  defired  the  advice  of  the  heart.  There 
Reafon\zyA  open  before  them,"  &c. 
So,  Shakfpeare: 

*'  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members 

**  RcbcU'd  againft  the  belly ;  thus  accus'd  it : — 

**  That  only  like  a  9ulph  it  did  remain 

*<  In  the  roidft  of  the  body,  idle  and  unad^ive, 

**  Still  cupboardinfi;  the  viand,  never  bearing 

•«  Like  laDoar  with  the  reft ;  where  the  other  inftrumenti 

*•  Did  fee  and  hear^  drvife^  inftruSt^  ivalk,  feel^ 

**  And  mutually  participate  did  minifter 

**  Unto  the  appetite  and  aftedion  common 

««  Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  anfwcred — 

**  True  it  is,  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he» 

«*  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  firlt ; — 

•*         '  But,  if  you  do  remember, 

*<  I  fend  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 

f<  Even  to  the  court,  tbt  heart,  to  the  feat  9* the  brmti.'* 
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The  heart  is  called  by  one  of  the  citizens^  "  the 
eoun/ellor-hc^rt  ;'*  and  in  making  the  eouft/ellor-^ 
heart  the  feat  of  the  brain  or  underftanding^  where 
Reqfon  fits  enthroned^  Shakfpeare  has  certainly 
followed  Camden. 

The  late  date  which  I  have  ailigned  to  Coriolanus^ 
derives  likewife  fomc  fupport  from  Volumnia's 
exhortation  to  her  fon^  whom  fhe  advifes  to  addrefs 
the  Roman  people — 


now  humble  as  the  ri^eft  maHeny, 


**  Which  cannot  bear  the  handling." 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  obferved  that  mul- 
berries were  not  much  known  in  England  before 
the  year  1609.  Some  few  mulberry-trees  however 
had  been  brought  from  France  and  planted  before 
that  period,  and  Shakfpeare,  we  find,  had  feea 
fomc  of  the  fruit  in  a  ftate  of  maturity  before  he 
wrote  Coriolanus."^ 


2^.  Othello,  161  i. 

Dr.  Warburton  thinks  that  there  is  in  this  tra- 
gedy a  fatirical  allufion  to  the  inftitution  of  the 
order  of  Baronets,  which  dignity  was  created  by 
King  James  I.  in  the  year  161 1 : 

«*  The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands, 

•*  But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts." 

Otbtllo,  Aa  III.  fc.  W. 


9  I  have  fomc  doubts  concerning  the  concluding  remark  on  the 
date  of  (his  play.  I'he  tree  which  is  fit  for  breedine  (ilk-worms, 
is  the  ivh'fe  mulberry,  of  which  great  numbers  were  imported  into 
England  in  the  year  1609  :  hut  perhaps  we  had  the  other  fpccies, 
wl'ich  produces  the  bed  fruit,  before  that  time.  If  that  was  the 
cafe,  my  hypothecs  concerning  the  time  when  our  poet  planted 
the  celebrated  mulberry  tree,  may  be  controverted.  Falent  quantum 
I'aUre  p*iffit. 
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"  Amongft  their  other  prerogatives  of  honour," 
(fays  that  commentator,)  "  they  \\ht  new-created 
baronets]  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms, 
of  an  hand  gules  in  an  efcutcheon  argent.  And  we 
are  not  to  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  new  heraldry 
alluded  to  by  our  author ;  by  which  he  infinuatcs, 
tbatjome  then  created  had  hands  indeed^  but  not  hearts ; 
that  is,  money  to  pay  for  the  creation,  but  no  virtue  to 
fur  chafe  the  honour.** 

Such  is  the  obfervation  of  this.critick.  But  by 
what  chymiftry  can  the  fenfe  which  he  has  affixed 
to  this  paflagc,  be  extradled  from  it?  Or  is  it 
probable,  that  Shakfpeare,  who  has  more  than  once 
condefcended  to  be  the  encomiaft  of  the  unworthy 
founder  of  the  order  of  Baronets,  who  had  been 
perfonally  honoured  by  a  letter  from  his  majefty, 
and  fubftantially  benefited  by  the  royal  licence 
granted  to  him  and  his  fellow-comedians,  Ihould 
have  been  fo  impolitick,  as  to  fatirize  the  king,  or 
to  depretiate  his  new-created  dignity  ? 

Thefe  lines  appear  to  me  to  afford  an  obvious 
meaning,  without  fuppofing  them  to  contain  fuch 
a  multitude  of  allufions  : 

Of  old,  (fays  Othello,)  /;/  viatrimonial  alliances^ 
the  heart  dictated  the  union  of  hands  \  but  our  modem 
junElions  are  thofe  of  hands,  not  of  hearts. 

On  every  marriage  the  arms  of  the  wife  arc 
united  to  thofe  of  the  hulband.  This  circumftance, 
I  believe,  it  was,  that  fuggefted  heraldry,  in  this 
place,  to  our  author.  I  know  not  whether  a  heart 
was  ever  ufed  as  an  armorial  enfign,  nor  is  it,  I  con- 
ceive, neceflary  to  inquire.  It  was  the  office  of  the 
herald  to  join,  or,  to  fpeak  technically,  to  quarter 
the  arms  of  the  new-married  pair.*     Hence,  with 

*****!  mav  quarter,  coz,"  fays  SUnderm  The  Merry  Wivet  of 
Wind/or.     **  You  may  (replies  jufticc  Shallow)  hy  marrji.:^^'* 
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his  ufual  licence,  Shakfpeare  ufes  heraldry  fbf 
junHion^  or  union  in  general.  Thus,  in  his  Rape 
of  Lucrece^  the  fame  term  is  employed  to  denote 
that  union  of  colours  which  conftitutcs  a  beautiful 
complexion : 

••  This  heraldry  in  Lucrccc'  fece  was  fccn, 

•'  Aigucd  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white." 

This  paflage  not  affording  us  any  afliflance,  we 
are  next  to  confider  one  in  T^be  Alchemiji^  by  Ben 
Jonfon,  which,  if  it  alluded  to  an  incident  in 
Othello^  (as  Mr.  Stcevens  feems  to  think  it  docs  J 
would  afcertain  this  play  to  have  appeared  before 

1610,  in  which  year  T^be  Alcbemiji  was  firft  adted: 
"  Lfivewit.  Didft  thou  hear  a  cry,  fay'ft  thou  ? 
**  Neigbb.  Yes,  fir,  like  unto  a  man  that  had 

been  flrangled  an  hour,  and  could  not  fpeak/' 

But  I  doubt  whether  Othello  was  here  in  Jonfbn's 
contemplation.  Old  Ben  generally  fpoke  out ;  and 
if  he  had  intended  to  fneer  at  the  manner  of  Ded 
dcmona*s  death,  I  think,  he  would  have  taken  care 
that  his  meaning  fhould  not  be  mifs'd,  and  would 
have  written — "  like  unto  a  woman^^  &c. 

This  tragedy  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  company,  till  Odt.  6,  1621,  nor 
printed  till  the  following  year;  but  it  was  aded  at 
court  early  in  the  year  1613.*  How  long  before 
that  time  it  had  appeared,  1  have  not  been  able  to 
afcertain,  either  from  the  play  itfelf,  or  from  any 
contemporary  produdlion.  I  have,  however,  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  it  was  one  of  Shakfpeare's  lateft 
performances :  a  fuppofition,  to  which  the  acknow^ 
ledgcd  excellence  of  the  piece  gives  fome  degree 
of  probability.     It  is  here  attributed  to  the  year 

161 1,  becaufe  Dr.  Warburton's  comment  on  the 

J  MS.  Vcrtuc. 
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paflage  above-cited  may  convince  others,  though, 
I  confefs,  it  does  not  fatisfy  me. 

Emilia  and  Lodovico^  two  of  the  charadlers  in 
this  play,  are  likewife  two  of  the  perfons  repre- 
fented  in  May^day,  a  comedy  by  Chapman,  firft 
printed  in  1611  • 

34.  The  Tempest,  1612. 

Though  fome  account  of  the  Bermuda  Iflands, 
which  are  mentioned  in  this  play,  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  1600,  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,)  yet 
as  they  were  not  generally  known  till  Sir  George 
Somcrs  arrived  there  in  1609,  The  TemprJI  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  a  period  fubfequcnt  to  that 
year :  efpecially  as  it  exhibits  fuch  ftrong  internal 
marks  of  having  been  a  late  produdion. 

The  entry  at  Stationers'  ha,ll  does  not  contribute 
to  afcertain  the  time  of  its  compofition ;  for  it 
appears  not  on  the  Stationers*  books,  nor  was  it 
printed,  till  1623,  when  it  was  publiftied  with  the 
reft  of  our  author's  plays  in  folio :  in  which  edition, 
having,  I  fuppofe  by  mere  accident,  obtained  the 
firft  place,  it  has  ever  fince  prefervcd  a  ftation  to 
which  indubitably  it  is  not  entitled/ 

As  the  circumftance  from  which  this  piece  re- 
ceives its  name,  is  at  an  end  in  the  very  firft  fcene, 
and  as  many  other  titles,  all  equally  proper,  might 
have  occurred  to  Shakfpearc,  (fuch  as  The  Incbanied 
IJland^ — T^he  banijhed  Duke^ — Ferdinand  and  Miranda^ 
&c.)  it  is  poflible,  that  fome  particular  and  recent 
event  determined  him  to  call  it  The  Tcmpeft.  It 
appears  from  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  913,  that  in 
the  Oftober,  November,    and  December  of  the 

^  S«c  p.  579,  article,  CjfmbeUnt. 
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year  1612,  a  dreadful  tempeft  happened  in  Eng*^ 
land,  "  which  did  exceeding  great  damage^  zviib  ex-^ 
treme  Jhipwrack  throughout  the  ocean.**  "  There 
perijbed**  (fays  the  hiftorian)  *^  above  an  hundred 
Jbips  in  the /pace  of  two  houres.** — Several  pamphlets 
were  publifhed  on  this  occafion,  decorated  with 
prints  of  finking  veflels,  cajllcs  toppling  on  their 
warders'  heads,  the  devil  overturning  fteeples,  &c. 
In  one  of  them,  the  author  defcribing  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  waves  at  Dover,  fays,  "  the  whole  Jeas 
appeared  like  a  fiery  worlds  all  fparkling  red.**  An- 
other of  thefe  narratives  recounts  the  efcapc  of 
Edmond  Pet,  a  failor ;  whofe  prcfervation  appears  to 
have  been  no  lefs  marvellous  than  that  of  Trinculo 
or  Stephano  :  and  fo  great  a  terror  did  this  tempeft 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  a  form  of 
prayer  was  ordered  on  the  occafion,  which  is  an- 
nexed to  one  of  the  publications  above-mentioned. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fomc  of  our  au- 
thor's dramas  obtained  their  names  from  the  fea- 
fons  at  which  they  were  produced.  It  is  not  very 
cafy  to  account  for  the  title  of  Twelfth  Night,  but 
by  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  firft  exhibited  in  the 
Chriftmas  holydays.*  Neither  the  title  of  AMid^ 
fummcr  Night* s  Dream,  nor  that  of  The  Winter's 
Tale,  denotes  the  feafon  of  the  adtion ;  the  events 
which  are  the  fubjcct  of  the  latter,  occurring  at 


^  It  was  formerly  an  cftablifhcd  cuftom  to  have  plays  rq)re(ented 
at  court  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays,  and  particularly  on  Tiuetftlf 
Night,  Two  of  Lyly's  comedies  (Alexander  andCampa/pe^  ^%^A^ 
and  Mydasy  IC92,)  are  faid  in  their  title-pages,  to  have  been 
played  befoore  the  queenes  majeftie  on  T^welfe-day  at  night ;  and  feveral 
of  Ben  Jonfon's  mafques  were  prefented  at  Whitehall,  on  the  fame 
feftival.  Our  author's  Lo've'i  Labour  s  Loft  was  exhibited  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Chriftmas  holydays;  and  his  King  Learvr^A 
aftcd  before  King  James  on  St.  Stephen's  night :  tlic  night  after 
Cbriftmas-day. 
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the  time  of  (heep^ibearing,  and  the  dream,  from 
which  the  former  receives  its  name,  happening  on 
the  night  preceding  May-day. — Thefe  titles,  there- 
fore, were  probably  fuggefted  by  the  feafon  at  which 
the  plays  were  exhibited,  to  which  they  belong ; 
A  Midfummer  Nigbt*s  Dream  having,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  been  firlt  reprefented  in  June,  and  The 
Winter* s  Tale  in  December. 

Perhaps  then  it  may  not  be  thought  a  very  im- 
probable conjefture,  that  this  comedy  was  written 
in  the  fummer  of  1612,  and  produced  on  the  ftage 
in  the  latter  end  of  tha(  year ;  and  that  the  author 
availed  himfelf  of  a  circumftance  then  frefti  in  the 
minds  of  his  audience,  by  affixing  a  title  to  it« 
which  was  more  likely  to  excite  curiofity  than  any 
other  that  he  could  have  chofen,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  was  fufficiently  juftified  by  the  fubjedt  of 
the  drama. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  obfervations  on  this  play, 
has  quoted  from  the  tragedy  of  Darius  by  the  earl 
of  Sterline,  firft  printed  in  1603,  fome  lines  ^  fo 


^       *'  Let  greatncfs  of  her  glafly  fccptcrs  vaunt, 

**  Not  fcepters,  no  but  needs,  foon  bruis'd,  foon  broken, 
**  And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

**  All  fades,  andfcarcely  leases  behind  a  token* 
**  Thofe  golden /ff/ijfw,  thofcp^sr^i-ca/ halls, 

"  With  furniture  fupcrfluoufly  fair, 
"  Thofe  ftately  courts,  thok  Jk^-encountring  walls, 

**  Euanijh  all  like  'vapours  in  the  air,** 

Darius,  Ad  III.  edit.  1 603. 
*«  —  Thefe  our  aftors, 
*•  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 
**  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
"  And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  this  vifion, 
.     **  The  cloud-ca/>t  tow'tb,  iht  gorgeous  palaces, 
"  The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfclf, 
"  Yea,  all  whidi  it  inherit,  (hall  diflblve, 
"  And,  like  this  unfubftantial  psigt^nt  faded, 
"  Leave  not  a  rack  behind,'*  Temfeft,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

Vol.  I.  R  r 
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firon^  rrfcmUiiig  a  cddMated  poflaee  in  fii 
frmpe^^  tint  one  antfaor  nuft,  I  apptdicndL  hmre 
been  inddxcd  to  the  other.  Slakipcauc^  I  mmgme^ 
bcvTovcd  from  loid  Stoliiie.- 

Mr.  Hell  conjcdiircd/  that  die  malque  in  die 
fifth  wet  of  this  comedy  was  intended  by  the  poet 
as  a  compliment  to  the  eari  of  Eflcx,  on  his  boi^ 
united  in  wedlock,  in  1611,  to  lady  Fiancci 
Howard,  to  whom  he  had  been  cootndtd  fime 
years  before*  However  this  ml^it  have  beem  the 
date  which  that  commencucH'  has  a^ncd  to  diis 
play,  (1614,)  is  certainly  too  late;  for  it  appean 
from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Vertue,  that  the  Tewtpeji 
was  aded  by  John  Hcmingc  and  the  reft  of  the 
King's  Company,  before  prince  Charles,  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  and  the  prince  Pshdne  eledfaor,  in  the 
begiiming  of  the  year  1613. 

The  names  of  Trimculo  and  Antonio^  two  of  the 
charaders  in  this  comedy,  are  likewile  found  in 
that  of  Altumazan  which  was  printed  in  i6i4» 
bot  i^  fuppofcd  by  Dryden  to  have  appeared  fome 
years  before. 

Ben  Jonfon  probably  meant  to  fneer  at  this  play 
in  the  prologue  to  Every  Man  in  bis  Humour^  firft 

Erinted  in  1616,  and  probably  written  a  few  years 
eforc : 


-  nor  temfeftumt  drum 


**  Rombk  to  tell  70Q  when  tbefi%rm  will  come." 

In  the  induction  to  his  Bartholomew  Fair  he  has 

'  See  note  on  Julius  drfar.  Ad  I.  fc.  L 

•  Obfervationt  on  the  Tempefi^  p.  67.  Mr.  Holt  imagined, 
ihat  lord  Eflcx  was  onitcd  to  ladv  Frances  Howard  in  i6jo;  but 
he  was  miftaken  :  their  union  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  fear. 

9  Jan.  5,  1 6o6-7.  The  earl  continued  abroad  four  years  from 
that  time ;  fo  that  be  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  till  161 1 . 
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endeavoured  to  depreciate  this  beautiful  comedy  by 
calling  it  a  foolery.  Dryden^  however^  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  very  popular  play  at  Blackfriars,  but 
unluckily  has  not  faid  a  word  relative  to  the  time 
of  its  firft  reprefentation  there,  though  he  might 
certainly  have  received  information  on  that  fubjedt 
from  Sir  William  D'Avenant. 

The  only  note  of  time  which  I  have  obferved  in 

this  play,  is  in  Ad  II.  fc.  ii:  '* when  they 

fthe  Englifh]  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a  dead  Indian/' 
This  probably  alludes  to  fome  recent  circumftance 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 

35.  Twelfth  Night,  1614. 

It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  Shak{peafe 
retired  from  the  theatre,  and  ceafed  to  write,  about 
three  years  before  he  died.  The  latter  fuppofition 
muft  now  be  confidered  as  extremely  doubtful ;  for 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  with  great  probability,  conjedlures, 
that  Twelfth  Night  was  written  in  16 14:  ground- 
ing his  opinion  on  an  allufion,*  which  it  feems 
to  contain,  to  thofe  parliamentary  undertakers  of 
whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  that  year; '  who  were 
iligmatized  with  the  invidious  name,  on  account 
of  their  having  undertaken  to  manage  the  eledlions 
of  knights  and  burgeflcs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fecure  a  majority  in  parliament  for  the  court.  If 
this  allufion  was  intended.  Twelfth  Night  was  pro- 
bably our  author's  laft  production  5  and,  we  may 

•  **  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker ^  I  am  for  you."    Sec  T<welftb 
Nighty  Aft  IV,  fc.  iii.  and  the  note  there. 
^  Comm.  Journ.  Vol.  I.  p.  456,  4^7,  470. 
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prefume,  was  written  after  he  had  retired  to  Strat- 
ford. It  is  obfcrvable  that  Mr.  Aftiley,  a  member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  one  of  the  debates 
on  this  fubjeft,  fays,  "  that  the  rumour  concerning 
thefe  undertakers  had  fpread  into  the  country.^* 

When  Shakfpeare  quitted  London  and  his  pro- 
feflion,  for  the  tranquillity  of  a  rural  retirement, 
it  is  improbable  that  fuch  an  excurfive  genius  fliould 
have  been  immediately  reconciled  to  a  ftatc  of 
mental  inadlivity.  It  is  more  natural  to  conceive, 
that  he  Ihould  have  occafionally  bent  his  thoughts 
towards  the  theatre,  which  his  mufe  had  fupportcd> 
and  the  intereft  of  his  aflbciates  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  to  ftruggle  with  the  capricious  vicifli- 
tudcs  of  publick  tafte,  and  whom,  his  laft  Will 
(hews  us,  he  had  not  forgotten.  To  the  neceflity, 
therefore,  of  literary  amufement  to  every  cultivated 
mind,  or  to  the  didates  of  friendlhip,  or  to  both 
thefe  incentives,  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the 
comedy  of  Twelfth  Night;  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  having  been  compofcd  at  leifure,  as  moft 
of  the  charafters  that  it  contains,  are  finiflied  to  a 
higher  degree  of  dramatick  perfection,  than  is 
difcoverable  in  fome  of  our  author's  earlier  comick 
performances/ 

In  the  third  adl  of  this  comedy.  Decker's  IVeJi-^ 
ward  Hoe  feems  to  be  alluded  to.  IVeJhvard  Hoe 
was  printed  in  1607,  ^"^  from  the  prologue  to 
Eajhvard  Hoe  appears  to  have  been  adcd  in  1 604, 
or  before. 

Maria,  in  Twelfth  Nighty  fpeaking  of  Malvolio, 
fays,  "  he  does  fmile  hrs  face  ijito  more  lines  than 
the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies." 


♦  The  comedies  particularly  alluded  to,  iire,  A  MiJ/ummer  Nigl::\ 
Dreamy  I'hf  Comrdj  of  Errors^  Lout^s  Lab.urs  Loji,  and  Tl^e  Tz'.t 
^cnitemen  of  yerona. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  date  of  the  map 
here  alluded  to;  but^  as  it  is  fpoken  of  as  a  recent 
publication,  it  may,  when  difcovered,   ferve  to. 
afcertain  the  date  of  this  play  more  exadly. 

The  comedy  of  IVbai  you  will,  (the  fecond  title 
of  the  play  now  before  us,)  which  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  hall,  Aug.  9,  1607,  was  ceruinly  Mar-- 
ftorCs  play,  as  it  was  printed  in  that  year  for  T. 
Thorpe,  by  whom  the  above  mentioned  entry  was 
made;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
pradice  of  the  bookfellers  at  that  time,  recently  be- 
fore  publication,  to  enter  thofe  plays  of  which  they 
had  procured  copies. 

Twelfth  Night  was  not  regiftered  on  the  Stationers* 
books,  nor  printed  till  1623. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  Ben  Jonfon  intended 
to  ridicule  the  condudl  of  this  play,  in  his  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  at  the  end  of  Ad  III.  fc.  vi. 
where  he  makes  Mitis  fay, — "  That  the  argument 
of  his  comedy  might  have  been  of  fome  other 
nature,  as  of  a  duke  to  be  in  love  with  a  countefs, 
and  that  countefs  to  be  in  love  with  the  duke's  fon, 
and  the  fon  in  love  with  the  lady's  waiting-maid: 
fomefuch  crqfs  wooing,  with  a  clown  to  their  ferving^ 
man,  better  than  be  thus  near  and  familiarly  allied 
to  the  time.' 

I  do  not,  however,  believe,  that  Jonfon  had  here 
Twelfth  Night  in  contemplation.  If  an  allufion  to 
this  comedy  were  intended,  it  would  afcertain  it 
to  have  been  written  before  1599,  when  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  was  firft  aded.  But  Meres 
does  not  mention  Tzvelfth  Night  in  1598,  nor  is 
there  any  reafon  toljelieve  that  it  then  exifted. 

i  See  the  firft  note  on  Twelfth  Night,  Adt  I.  fc  i. 
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<*  Mrs,  MalPs  piftyre/'  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  play,  probably  means  the  pidurc  of  Moll 
Cutporfe,  who  was  born  in  1585,  and  made  much 
noife  in  London  about  the  year  161  r* 

The  Sophy  of  Perfia  is  twice  mentioned  in 
twelfth  Nigbi,  K  'M  will  not  give  my  part  of 
this  fport  for  a  penfion  of  thoufands  to  be  paid  by 
the  Sopby^*'  2-  **  He  pays  you  as  fure  as  your  feet 
hit  the  ground  you  ftep  on.  They  fay  he  has  been 
fencer  to  fbe  Sophy/* 

When  Shakfpeare  wrote  the  firft  of  thefe  paf- 
fages,  he  was  perhaps  thinking  of  Sir  Robert 
Shirley,  "  who/'  fays  Stowe's  Continuator,  '*  after 
having  ferved  the  Sophy  of  Perfia  for  ten  years  as 
genera!  of  artillerie,  and  married  the  Lady  Terelk, 
whofe  fifler  was  one  of  the  queens  of  Perfia,  arri- 
ved in  England  as  ambafiador  from  the  Sopbj  in 
1612,  After  ftaying  one  year  he  and  his  wife 
returned  to  Perfia,  (Jan,  1612-13J  leaving  a  fon^ 
to  w^hom  the  queen  was  godmother^  and  Prince 
Henry  godfather/' 

Camden *s  account  agrees  with  this,  for  accord- 
ing to  him  Sir  Robert  Shirley  came  to  England  on 
his  embafly,  June  26,  1612  :  but  both  the  accounts 
arc  erroneous ;  for  Sir  Robert  Shirley  certainly 
arrived  in  London  as  ambaflador  from  the  So^ 
phy  in  1611,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  dated  Nov,  4, 
r6ji,  requefling  the  prince  to  be  god-father 
to  his  fon.^  Sir  Robert,  and  his  Perfian  lady, 
at  this  time  made  much  noife;  and  Shakfpeare, 
it  is  highly  probable,  here  alludes  to  the  magnifi* 
cence  which  he  difplayed  during  his  ftay  in  Eng« 
landj  out  of  the  funds  allotted  to  him  by  the 

*  MSS,  Harl.  7008* 
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emperor  of  Perfia*  He  remained  in  England  about 
eighteen  months. 


If  the  dates  here  afTigned  to  our  author *s  playj 
ftiould  not,  in  every  inftancc,  bring  with  them 
convidion  of  their  propriety,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  is  a  fubjeA  on  which  convidion 
cannot  at  this  day  be  obtained  ;  and  that  the  obfer- 
vacions  now  fubmittcd  to  the  publick,  do  not 
pretend  to  any  higher  title  than  that  of  "  An 
Attempt  to  afccrtain  the  Chronology  of  the 
Dramas  of  Shakfpeare.*' 

Should  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  this  efTay 
invite  others  to  deeper  and  more  fuccefsful  re- 
fearches,  the  end  propofed  by  it  will  be  attained: 
and  he  who  offers  the  prefcnt  arrangement  of  Shak- 
fpeare^s  dramas^  will  be  happy  to  transfer  the 
nender  portion  of  credit  that  may  refult  from  the 
novelty  of  his  undertaking,  to  fome  future  clairrt- 
ant,  who  may  be  fupplied  with  ampler  materials^ 
and  endued  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  antiquarian 
fagacity. 

To  fome,  he  is  not  unapprized,  this  inquiry  will 
appear  a  tedious  and  barren  fpeculation.  But  there 
are  many,  it  is  hoped,  who  think  nothing  which 
relates  to  the  brighteft  ornament  of  the  Englilh 
nation,  wholly  unintercfting;  who  iXill  be  gratified 
by  obferving,  how  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
gradually  expanded  itfeff,  till,  like  his  oun  Ariel, 
ii  flamed  amaxement  in  every  quarter,  blazing  forth 
with  a  luftre,  that  has  not  hitherto  been  equalled^ 
and  probably  will  never  be  furpalTed,"     Ma  lone* 

^  In  the  lift  of  plays  cnumentted  (p»  591 »)  hj  Mr,  Malonc  a< 
iifipubHihed*  he  might  have  excepted  two  more  of  them  ivhich  iUU 
cmain  ia  loaaufcrlpt^  xil,  Tht  ^ttn  ef  CorjU^  a»d  The  Bugi^mrt^ 
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lx)th  alfoin  the  pofTcflrion  of  the  Marquis  of  Larifdowo*,     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  lift  of  plays  formerly  in  the  pcfleffion  of  MrWartmrtoil^ 
copied  from  his  MS*  in  the  pofteffioii  of  the  fanic  itobknuii ;  H 

**  ne  hsmmrahii  Ltyvif,  by  WilJ,  Rowlc>% 

"  Hfmty  tht  Fitft^  by  Will.  Shakefpm  and  Robert  Davenport. 

*•  H>4  fair  FiFimtnie^ 

**  Mift^t*va'$  Satrffiu*     Phill*  Maffingcr. 

•*  Dmke  Hfimpbrfj.    Will.  Shakcfpcar, 

"   Ciiij  Shiffier. 

*'  Sir  John  Suckling's  Workc3< 

*'  Nothing  im^ffihit  to  Lfr^€*    T.  P.     Sii  Rob  Je  Greece. 

*'  Ittfiri'dUdj.     T.     PhUl.  Maffinger, 

*'  The  G^trmr^  T,    St r  Com*  Fonmdo. 

•*  Th^  L^vert  of  Lmdgait^ 

"  Thifijmg  Vokt^  by  R.Wood. 
"  n^  Majdens  H&Udaj^  by  Chrift.  Marlowe* 
*'  The  Pkritais  Matd^  ibe  m^deft   W^tfe^  and  tht  mjam^m 
hj  Tho,  Mid dk ton. 

**  The  London  Menj^i^  a  Comedy,  by  Jo,  Ford, 

"  The  King  rf  Smitdiand.* 

"  Lo^e  hmhfmnd  tmt  hij  Eyrs,  by  Tho,  Jorden* 

**  Jrtiattio  mtd  Fallmy  by  PhiU.  MaJliiiger. 

*'  The  Duuhffi  of  Frmattdma*    T,     Hcjiry  Glapcboroe. 

"  Jocon^  and  Aplfo^  by  Tho.  Decker. 

'*  S/*  Gforge  for  England^  by  Will.  Smithc. 

*'  The  Parliament  of  L^ve^  by  Wm.  Rowley, 

"  The  mdo^'i  Prife.    C,     Will,  Sampfon, 

*'  Tht  rmconfiant  Lady,     Wm.  Wilfon. 

"  The  Woman  i  Fhti.     Phill.  Mafilng^, 


«  The  emfiy  Ma^alL  C. 
'*  An  Interlude,  by  Ra.  Wo 
"  The  Tyrant^  a  Tragedy,  ' 
"  Thr  N^efuih,  3  C.  Wm.  J 
*'  The  Royml Comhaiem  C» 
**  Phf/enxo  ^nd  Ht/shio^ 
**  Beauty  int  a  Trance,  * 
**  The  Judge,  C,  By  I 
**  A  giiod  Begfmftf^  m/fy  i 
•'  Faftandn^^^ 
"  Believe  aty:- 
*•  Mifi.of  Jobi,  bv 
**  The  I'efiali,  a  ^ 
**  Tori/Sire  Gent! 
"  The  Honour  of 

*  QH^n^  *^  ^'^^ 


tion, 
I  nothing*) 


l€nger. 


by  Jo^  Fordc. 
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••  ne  noble  Choice.    T.  C.     P.  Maflingcr. 
A  Made.     R.  Govcll. 

Second  Maiden's  Tragedy*     Geozgc  Chapman. 
The  Great  Man, 

•  The  Sfanijb  Puecbas.     C. 

*  The  gneen  of  Corfica.     T.     By  F.  Jaqucs. 

*  The  Tragedy  of  Johe.    (Good.) 
The  Nobleman.     T.  C.     Cyrill  Tonmcur. 
A  Play  by  WiU.  Shakfpcarc. 

^  Bugbears.    C.    Jo.  Geffrey. 

•  Orpheus.     C. 
<  *Tu  goodjleeping  in  a  nmhole  Skin.    W.  Wager. 

Fairy  Siueen. 

«*  After  I  had  been  many  years  coUedUngtfaefe  MS.  plays,  throurii 
mv  own  carelefsneis  and  the  ignorance  of  my  fenrant  in  whofe  haiSa 
I  had  lodged  them,  they  were  unlnckilv  buni'd^  or  pat  onder  pye- 
bottoms,  excepting  the  three  which  follow : 

••  Second  Maiden* s  Tragedy. 

•«  Bugbears. 

**  ^en  of  CorficaJ*    J.  Waebueton/* 

Ri  BD« 

*  Now  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Man|uis  of  Lanf<Iowne« 
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—  ubi  nulla  fitgdm  referit  faUacta^  *vidiu, 
Injefe  redit.     VlRG, 

1H  A VE  long  had  great  doubw  doncemifig  the 
authenticity  of  the  fa&s  mciuiontd  in  a  lec^r 
printed  in  Vol.  II.  p.  502,  giving  a  pretended  cx- 
tjuA  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  laft  age»  entitled 
''  Old  Ben's  Li^i  Htsri  made  heavy  by  youi^ 
John's  Meiuncboly  Lo^tr^^  contaiftirtg  fomei  anec- 
dotes of  Shakfpeare,  Ben  Jonfon^  ana  John  Ford^ 
the  dramatick  poet ;  and  fuibe£ted  that  the  piau- 
fible  tale  which  the  writer  6f  the  totter  alluded  to 
has  told,  was  an  innocent  forgery,  fabricated  for 
the  purpofe  of  aiding  a  benefit,  and  making  the 
town  believe  that  ^he  Lover's  Melancholy  came  from 
the  mint  of  Shakfpeare.  Some  additional  in- 
formation on  this  fubjeft,  which  I  have  lately 
obtained,  appears  to  me  fo  decifively  to  confirm 
and  eftablilh  my  opinion,  that  I  ftiall  here,  though 
fomewhat  out  of  place,  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
examination  of  this  queftion. 

Having  always  thought  with  indignation  on  the 
taflclelTnefs  of  the  fcholars  of  that  age  in  preferring 
Jonfon  to  Shakfpeare  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
I  did  not  find  myfelf  much  inclined  to  difpute  the 
authenticity  of  a  paper,  which,  in  its  general  te- 
nour,  was  conformable  to  my  own  notions:  but 
the  love  of  truth  ought  ever  to  be  fuperior  to  fuch 
conliderations.  Our  poet's  fame  is  fixed  upon  a 
bafis  as  broad  and  general  as  the  cafing  air^  and  (lands 
in  no  need  of  fuch  meretricious  aids  as  the  pen  of 
fiftion  may  be  able  to  fumifh.  However,  before  I 
entered  on  this  difcuflion,  I  thought  it  incumbent 
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on  me  to  apply  to  Mr.  Macklin,  the  author  of  the 
letter  in  qucftion,upon  thefubjedt:  but  his  mennorf 
is  fo  much  impaired,  (he  being  now  in  the  ninety- 
firft  year  of  his  age,)  that  he  fcarcely  recollefts 
having  written  fuch  a  letter ,  much  lefs  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it.  I  ought,  however,  to 
add,  that  I  had  fome  converfation  with  him  a 
few  years  ago  upon  the  fame  topick,  and  then 
ftrongly  urged  to  him  that  no  kind  of  difgracc 
could  attend  his  owning  that  this  letter  was  a  mere 
Jeu  d'e/prit^  written  for  an  occafional  harmlefspur- 
pofc:  but  he  pcrfifted  in  aflerting  that  the  pam- 
phlet of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  (for  which 
I  in  vain  offered  by  a  publick  advcrtifement,  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  in  the  newfpapers^  to  pay  two 
guineas,  and  of  which  no  copy  has  been  found  in 
any  publick  or  private  library  in  the  courfe  of  forty 
years,)  was  once  in  his  pofTclTion ;  was  printed  in 
quarto,  and  bound  up  with  feverai  fmall  political 
trads  of  the  fame  period ;  and  was  loft  with  a 
large  colledion  of  old  plays  and  other  books,  on 
the  coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1760.  I  cannot 
therefore  boafl,  babe^  confiientem  reum.  However, 
let  the  point  be  tried  by  thofe  rules  of  evidence 
which  regulate  trials  of  greater  importance;  and  i 
make  no  doubt  that  I  fhall  be  able  to  produce  fuch 
tcrtimony  as  fhall  convidt  our  veteran  comedian  of 
having,  fportively,  ingenioufly,  and  falfely,  (though 
with  no  malice  afore-thoughtj  invented  and  i^-~ 
bricated  the  narrative  given  in  the  letter  already 
mentioned,  contrary  to  the  Statute  of  Biography, 
and  other  wholefome  laws  of  the  Parnaflian  Code, 
in  this  cafe  made  and  provided,  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  rights  of  authors,  and  the  greater  certainty  and 
authenticity  of  dramatick  hiftory. 

Nor  let  our  pocfs  admirers  be  at  all  alarmed,  or 
fiinnk  fmm  this  difcufnon^  for  after  this  flight  and 
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temporary  fabrick,  eredcd  to  his  honour,  (hall  have 
been  demolifticd,  there  will  ftiii  remain  abundant 
proofs  of  the  gentlenefs,  modefty,  and  humility, 
of  Shakfpeare ;  of  the  overweening  arrogance  of 
old  Ben ;  and  of  the  ridiculous  abfurdity  of  his 
partizans,  who  for  near  a  century  fet  above  our 
great  dramatick  poet  a  writer  whom  no  man 
is  now  hardy  enough  to  mention  as  even  his  com- 
petitor. 

I  muft  prcmife,  that  T!he  hover's  Melancholy^ 
written  by  John  Ford,  was  announced  for  reprefenta- 
tion  atDrury-lane  theatre  on  Friday  the  22d  of  April, 
1748.  Mr.  Steevens  has  mentioned  that  it  was  per- 
formed for  a  benefit ;  but  the  perfon  for  whofc  be- 
nefit this  play  was  afted  is  in  the  prefent  cafe  very 
material :  it  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Macklin ;  and  confequently  it  was  the  interejl  of 
Mr.  Macklin  that  the  entertainment  of  that  night 
fhould  prove  profitable,  or  in  other  words  that 
fuch  expedlation  fhould  be  raifed  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  play-houfe  as  fhould  draw  together 
a  numerous  audience.  Mr.  Macklin,  who  had 
then  been  on  the  flage  about  twenty-five  years, 
was  fufiicientlyconverfant  with  the  arts  of  puffing, 
which,  though  now  pradlifed  with  perhaps  fupe- 
rior  dexterity,  have  at  all  times  (by  whatever  name 
they  may  have  gone)  been  tolerably  well  under- 
ftood :  and  accordingly  on  Tuefday  the  19th  of 
April,  three  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  his 
wife's  benefit,  he  inferted  the  following  letter  in 
T'he  General  (now  The  Publick)  Advert  if er^  which 
appears  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  my  prede- 
ccflbr : 

*  Sir, 

•  As  The  Lover  s  Melancholy^  which  is  to  be  re- 
vived on  Friday  next  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury- 
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Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Macklin,  is  a  fcarcc 
play,  and  in  a  very  few  hands,  it  is  hoped,  that  a  Ihort 
account  of  the  author,  his  works  in  general,  and 
of  that  piece  in  particular,  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  publick/ 

*  John  Ford,  Efq.  was  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  though  but  a  young  man  when  Shakfpeare  left 
the  ftage,  yet  as  he  lived  in  ftrid  friendfliip  with 
him  till  he  died,  which  appears  by  feveral  of  FortTs 

fmnets  and  verfes,  it  may  be  faid  with  fome  pro- 
priety that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  that  great 
man's/ 

*  It  is  faid  that  he  wrote  twelve  or  fourteen  dra- 
matick  pieces,  eight  of  which  only  have  been 
coUedecf,  viz.  ^he  Broken  Hearty  Lovers  Sacrifice^ 
Perkin  fVarieck,  The  Ladies'  Trial,  'Tis  Piiy  Jhe's 
a  Whore,  The  Sun's  Darling,  a  Mafque,  and  The 
Lover's  Melanchoh.* 

*  Moft  of  thole  pieces  have  great  merit  in  them, 
particularly  The  Lover's  Melancholy  \  which  in  the 
private  opinion  of  many  admirers  of  the  ftage,  is 
written  with  an  art,  eafe,  and  dramatick  fpirit, 
inferior  to  none  befoje  or  fince  his  time,  Shakfpeare 
excepted.* 

*  The  moral  of  this  play  is  obvious  and  lauda- 
ble; the  fable  natural,  fimple,  interefting,  and 
perfedl  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  adion  one  and  entire; 
the  time  twelve  hours,  and  the  place  a  palace/ 

*  The  writing,  as  the  piece  is  of  that  fpecies  of 
the  drama,  which  is  neither  tragedy,  nor  comedy, 
but  a  play,  is  often  in  familiar,  and  fometimes  in 
elevated,  profe,  after  the  manner  of  Shakfpeare ;  but 
when  his  fubjed:  and  characters  demand  it,  he  has 
fentiment,  didipn,  and  flowing  numbers,  at  com- 
mand.' 

*  His  charafters  are  natural,  and  well  chofen^ 
and  fo  diftinft  in  manners,  fentiment,  and  language. 
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that  each  as  he  fpeaks  would  diftinftly  live  in  the 
reader's  judgment,  without  the  common  help  of 
marginal  direftions.' 

*  As  Ford  was  an  intimate  and  a  profeifed  adt* 
mirer  of  Shakfpeare,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  be  often  thinks  and  exprejes  like  hint  j  which  is 
not  his  misfortune,  but  his  happinefs ;  for  when 
he  is  moft  like  Shakfpeare,  he  is  moft  like  nature* 
He  does  not  put  you  in  mind  of  him  like  a  plagia- 

.  rift,  or  an  aflfefted  mere  imitator ;  but  like  a  true 
genius,  who  had  ftudied  under  that  great  man,  and 
could  not  avoid  catching  feme  of  His  divine  ex- 
cellence.' 

*  This  praife  perhaps  by  fome  people  may  be 
thought  too  much :  of  that  the  praifer  pretends 
not  to  be  a  judge ;  he  only  fpeaks  his  own  feeling, 
not  with  an  intent  to  impofe,  but  to  recommend  a 
treafure  to  the  publick,  that  for  a  century  h^s  been 
buried  in  obfcurity  ;  which  when  they  bavefeen^  he 
flatters  himfelf  that  they  will  think  as  well  of  it  as 
he  does ;  and  (hould  that  be  the  cafe,  the  following 
verfes,  written  by  Mr.  Ford's  contemporaries,  will 
(hew,  that  neither  the  prcfent  publick,  nor  the 
letter- writer,  are  lingular  in  their  efteem  of  The 
Lover^s  Melancboly* 

*'  To  my  honoured  friend,  Mafter  John  Forp,  oi| 

his  [excellent  play,  The']  ^Lover's  Melancholy. 

**  If  that  thou  think'ft  thefc  lines  thy  worth  can  raifc, 

**  Thou  doft  miftake ;  my  liking  is  no  praife : 

"  Nor  can  I  think  thy  judgment  is  fo  ill, 

••  To  feck  for  bays  from  fuch  a  barren  quill. 

"  Let  your  true  critick  that  can  judge  and  mend, 

*'  Allow  thy  fcenes,  and  ftile  :  1,  as  a  friend 

*  The  words  within  crotchets  here  and  below  were  interpplatcd 
by  Mr.  Macklin,  not  being  found  in  the  original. 
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**  That  koowf  thy  worthy  do  ooly  (tick  fny  oaiiie» 
*•  To  (hew  my  IpvCt  not  (o  jK)vap^9  ti^y  &a>e«'' 

On  ([that  excellent  play]  Tb<  Iwer's  Mflanchaly. 

«*  Tis  nor  the  langaage,  nor  the  fbre-plac'd  rhimea 
**  Of  friends  (hat  fluul  commend  to  after-tim^t 
««  fir  JUwrV  Mfhncbqlj ;  iM  omra  Hrorrh 
«'  WithoBt  a  bQnrov'd  praife  (h^  ict  it  £31  th." 

"  Your%        B.  B/' 

How  far  ^i&^  Lo^er^s  Melancholy  is  entitled  to  all 
this  high  praife^  it  is  not  my  bunnefs  at  prefent  to 
inquire.  I  (hall  only  obferve^  that  this  kind  of 
prelude  to  a  benefit  play  appears  at  that  period  to 
have  been  a  common  artifice.  For  The  Mufes 
iMking-Xilafs^  an  old  comedy  of  Randolph's^  being 
revived  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ryan  in  1748^  I  find 
an  account  of  the  author,  and  an  high  elogium  on 
his  worksj  in  the  fprm  of  a  letter,  infert^  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  the  fame  newfpaper. 

In  the  preceding  letter  it  is  obfervable,  we  ar^ 
only  told  that  the  atithor  of  Vbe  tdv^s  Melancholy 
lived  in  the  ftridteft  intimacy  with  Shakfpeare  till 
he  died,  as  appears  by  feveral  of  Ford*s  Sonnets  and 
Verfes  (which  unluckily,  however,  are  no  where  to 
he  found) ;  that  the  piece  is  inferior  to  none  written 
before  or  fince,  except  thofe  of  Shakfpeare  ;  that 
as  Ford  was  an  intimate  and  profefTed  admirer  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  had  ftudied  under  him,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  it  (hould  be  written  in  his 


9  In  the  original,  this  fignature  is  in  Greek  charad^^rs,  O  f  iA^  ; 
t  language  with  which  Mr.  Macklin  is  unacquainted.  In  this  in- 
ftanet  therefore  he  mo(l  have  had  the  afOftanee  of  feme  more  learned 
fiiCQd« 
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manner,  and  that  the  author  (hould  have  caught 
fome  portion  of  his  divine  excellence :  but  no  hint 
is  yet  given,  that  The  Lover's  Melancholy  had  a  ftill 
higher  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  town  than  being 
written  in  Shakfpeare's  manner,  namely  its  being 
fuppofed  to  be  compiled  from  the  papers  of  that 
great  poet,  which,  after  his  death,  as  we  (hall  pre- 
fently  hear,  fell  into  Ford's  hands.  And  yet  un- 
doubtedly this  valuable  piece  of  information  was 
on  Monday  the  21ft  day  of  April,  (when  this  letter 
appears  to  have  been  written,)  in  Mr.  Macklin's 
pofleflion,  if  ever  be  was  pqffejfed  of  it ;  for  fb  im- 
probable a  circumftance  will  not,  I  fuppofc,  be 
urged,  as  that  he  found  the  uncommon  pamphlet 
in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  contained,  between  that 
day  and  the  following  Friday. 

Judicioufly  as  the  preceding  letter  was  calculated 
to  attain  the  end  for  which  it  was  written,  it  appears 
not  to  have  made  a  fufHcient  impredion  on  the 
publick.  All  the  boxes  for  Mrs.  Macklin's  bene- 
fit, it  (hould  feem,  were  not  yet  taken ;  and  the 
town  was  not  quite  fo  anxious  as  might  have  been 
expefted,  to  fee  this  tranfcendent  and  incompara- 
ble fecular  tragedy ;  though  it  was  announced  in 
the  bills  as  not  having  been  performed  for  one 
hundred  years  ;  though  its  moral,  fable,  and  adlion, 
were  all  perfeft  and  entire  ;  though  the  time  con- 
fumed  in  the  drama  was  as  little  as  the  moft  rigid 
French  critick  could  exa<fl :  and  though  the  audi- 
ence during  the  whole  reprefcntation  would  enjoy 
the  fupreme  felicity  of  beholding  not  a  foreft,  an 
open  plain,  or  a  common  room,  but  the  in(ide  of 
a  palace.  What  then  was  to  be  done?  An  ordinary 
application  having  failed,  Spaiiilh  flics  are  to  be 
tried  ;  for  tho^jgh  the  publick  might  not  go  to  fee 
a  play  zvritten  in  the  manner  of  Sbakfpcare,  they 
could  not  be  fo  infenfiblc  as  not  to  have  fome  cu- 
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riofity  about  a  piece»  >vhich^  if  the  infinuations  of 
the  author's  contemporaries  were  to  be  credited, 
was  a&ually  written  by  bim  ;  a  play,  which  none  of 
them  had  ever  feen  reprefented,  and  very  few  had 
read  or  even  heard  of  Mr.  Barry,  a  principal 
performer  in  this  revived  tragedy,  is  very  commodi^ 
oufty  taken  ill ;  and  the  reprefentation,  which  had 
been  announced  for  Friday  the  22d,  is  deferred  to 
Thurfday  the  28th,  of  April.  Full  of  the  new  idea, 
the  letter-writer  takes  up  his  pen  ;  but  fabricks  of 
this  kind  are  not  eafily  c6nftruded,  fo  as  to  be 
fecure  on  every  fide  from  aflault.  However,  in 
three  days  the  whole  ftrudlure  was  raifed  ;  and  on 
Saturday  morning  the  23d  of  April  appeared  in 
The  General  Advertifer  a  Second  Eylogy  on  The 
Lover* s  Melancholy^  which  1  am  now  to  examine. 

This  letter  of  the  23d  of  April  which  we  arc 
now  to  confider,  being  printed  in  a  fubfequent 

Eage,*  the  reader  can  ealily  turn  to  it.  Before, 
owever,  I  enter  upon  an  examination  of  its  con- 
tents, I  will  juft  obferve,  that  the  attention  of  the 
publick  had  been  drawn  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
our  author's  productions  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Warburton's  long  expedled  edition  of  his  plays  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  was  ftill  more  Itrongly 
fixed  on  the  fame  objed:  by  Mr.  Edwards's  ingeni- 
ous Canons  of  Criticifniy  which  firft  appeared  in  the 
month  of  April,  1748. 

Mr.  Macklin  begins  his  fecond  letter  with  the 
mention  of  a  pamphlet  written,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firft,  with  this  quaint  title — "  Old  Ben's 
Light  Heart  made  heavy  by  youngjohWs  Melancholy 
Lover;*'  and  as  this  curious  pamphlet  contains 
•^  fome  hiftorical  anecdotes  and  altercations  con- 

*  Sec  p.  502.  Vol.  II. 
Vol.  I.  S  s 
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ccrning  Ben  Jonfon,  Ford,  Shakibeare,  and  The 
Levci'^s  Melancholy ,**  he  makes  no  doubt  that  a  few 
extraifts  from  it  will  **  at  this  junBure'  be  accep- 
tabic  to  the  publick. 

He  next  cAfervcs,  that  Ben  Jonfon  from  great 
critical  language,  (learning,  he  ftiould  have  &id,) 
^hich  was  dicn  the  portion  of  but  very  few,  from 
tiis  merit  as  t  poet,  and  his  aflbciatton  with  mem 
of  letteis,  for  a  coniiderable  time  gave  laws  to  the 
<ftam.  'Hi^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  fpienetick,  four,  and 
crwcius ;  w>  proud  of  his  own  works,  and  too  &- 

p^  in  hi*  ccnfure  of  thofc  of  his  contemporaries. 
Thar  this  arrogance  raifed  him  many  enemies,  who 

^  particulariy  offended  by  the  flight i  and  mdig^ 
TwrrtTwhich  the  rigid  Ben  threw  out  againft  the 
T  ^.  sb^Jfeare,  "  whofe  fame,  Jince  his  death,  as 
1^^^  by  the  pamphlet,  was  grown  too  great  for 
2S^«vy  either  to  bear  with  or  wound/' 

lb  give  the  whole  of  thefe  invedfcives,  we  are 
Then  ^^*  would  take  up  too  much  room;  but 
mong  other  inftances  of  Jonfon's  ill-nature  and 
?  -firtitude  to  Shakfpeare,  *«  who  firft  introduced 
him  to  the  theatre  and  to  fame,"  it  is  ftated,  from 
^P  pamphlet,  that  Ben  had  afferted,  that  Shakfpeare 
fcufl  indeed  wit  and  imagination,  but  that  they  were 
^  guided  by  judgment,  being  ever  fervileto  raife 
-the  laughter  of  fools  and  the  wonder  of  the  igno- 
rant; that  he  had  little  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek :  and 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  as  a  further  proof  oi 
f^*s  malignity,  quotes  fome  lines  from  xhe  pro- 
wye  to  Every  man  in  bis  humour, — 

«•  To  make  a  child  new  fwaddlcd,  to  proceed 

•*  Man 9  and  then  fhoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed» 

«•  Pad  threefcore  years,"  See. 

^hich  were  levelled  at  fome  of  Shakfpeare's  plays. 
j*hc  firft  of  the  lines  quoted,  and  above  given,  we 
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lire  told  in  a  note,  was  poinded  at  The  f^Vinier's 
Tale ;  but  whether  this  note  \*'as  furnilhed  by  the 
pamphlet  or  by  the  writer  of  th<?  letter^  we  arc  left 
to  conjefture,  Whichfocver  of  thefe  we  are  to 
fuppofe,  the  fa6t  is  undoubtedly  not  true  ;  for  the 
new-born  child  ijitroducecj  in  The  IVinter's  Tak 
fievcr  does  in  the  courfe  of  the  play  flioot  up  man, 
being  no  other  th^n  the  lovely  Perdlta.  In  the 
following  lines  however  of  that  prologue,  our  poet 
is  undoubtedly  fneercd  at 

So  much  for  Shakfpeare.  We  are  now  brought 
to  Tbi  L&ver's  Mefancboly  ;  the  extraordinary  Jucte/s 
of  which,  the  pamphlet  informs  us,  w^ounded  U^n 
the  more  fenfibly,  as  it  was  brought  out  on  the 
fame  ftage,  zad inibe/ame  week,  with  his  New  Inn 
or  Light  Heart,  which  was  damned  ;  and  as  Ford, 
the  writer  of  The  Lover'' s  Melancholy^  was  at  the 
head  of  Shakfpeare's  partixans^  The  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  Light  Heart,  we  afc  next  told,  fo  incenfcd  Jonfon, 
that,  when  he  printed  his  play,  he  defcribed  it  in 
the  title-page,  as  a  comedy  never  aSled,  tat  moft 
negligently  played  by  fame,  the  king^s  idle  fervants,  and 
more  Jqueamijhly  lebeld  and  cenjured  by  others^  tbi 
king's  fmlijb  Jubjefh  ;  and  immediately  upon  tbis^ 
adds  the  letter- writer,  he  wrote  his  tampus  ode^ 
'*  Come  J  leave  tjhc  loathed  ft  age/'  &c.  The  re- 
venge which  he  took  on  Ford,  was,  we  are  told, 
(fron)  the  p?,mphlet,)  the  waiting  an  epigram  upon 
him*  in  which  there  is  an  allufion,  as  we  arc  in- 
formed in  a  note  J  to  a  cha^rafter  in  a  play  of  l^prd's 
"  which  Ben  fays.  Ford  ftole /rem  him.'' 

The  next  iaformation  which  we  derive  from  this 
curious  pamphlet,  is  entirely  new,  no  trace  of  it  be- 
ing found  in  the  preface  prefixed  by  the  firfl  editors 
to  the  folio  edition  of  Shakfpcare*s  plays  in  1623, 
OJT  in  any  other  bpok  of  thofe  times.    This  curloui 
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fad  is,  that  John  Ford,  in  conjiin<ftion  with  our 
poet's  friends,  Heminge  and  Condcll,  had  the  re- 
vifal  of  his  papers  after  his  death ;  and  that  Ben 
aflcrtcd,  Ford*s  Lover* s  Melancholy,  by  the  conni- 
vance of  his  affbciates  in  this  truft,  was  ftolen  from 
thofe  papers.  This  malicious  charge  gave  birch, 
we  are  told,  to  many  verfea  and  epigrams,  which 
arc  fet  forth  in  the  pamphlet,  but  the  Ictrer-writer 
contents  himfelf  with  producing  two  copies  of 
thefe  verfes  only,'  to  one  of  which  is  fubfcribed 
the  name  of  Tbomas  MaVi  and  to  the  other  thcfe 
words  ;  **  Endim.  Por/er^  the  fuppofcd  author  of 
thefe  verfes." 

Such  is  the  fubftanceof  Mn  Macklin's  fccorid 
letter.  Let  us  now  fcparately  examine  the  parrs  of 
which  it  is  compofed. 

The  quaint  title  which  the  writer  of  this  letter 
has  given  to  this  creature  of  his  own  imagination, 
(for  fo  1  (hall  now  take  leave  to  call  the  pampMetJ 
*'  Old  Ben's   Ligbf  Heart  made   heavy   by   young 
John*s  Melancholy  Lover,**  is,  it  mull  be  acknow-^ ' 
Icdged,  mofl:  happily  invented^  and  is  fa  much  in  \ 
the  martner  of  thofe  time«,  that  it  for  a  long  time  i 
ftaggered  my  incredulity,    and  almoft  convinced] 
me  of  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  to  which  it  is\ 
faid  to  have  been  affixed  ;  and  not  a  little,  without 
doubt,  did  the  inventor  plume  himfcif  on  To  for- 
tunate a  thought.     But  how  fh or t- lighted  is  man !  I 
This  very  title,  which  the  writer  thus    probably 
exulted  in,  and  fuppofed  would  ferve  him, 

. "  as  a  charmed  fliieB, 

•*  And  eke  enchanted  ana*  that  none  m\^%  pierce," 


*  Of  all  the  ancient  poems  which  Chattcrton  pnnended  lo  1 
foond  in  ihe  famous  Bnltol  cheiU  he  wifely  produced.  1  thkk, 
fmr,  that  he  ventured  to  call  oiigioab. 
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is  one  of  the  mod  decifive  circumftanccs  to  prove 
his  forgery. 

**  Nefcia  mens  hominum  fati,  fortifque  futarae ! 

•*  Turno  tempiis  crit,  magno  cura  optaverit  emptum 

**  Inta<ftum  Pallanta,  et  cum  fpolia  ula,  diemque 

"  Oderit.— 

««  -— _.  Pallas  tc,  hoc  rulncre,  Pallas 

**  Immolate  et  pcenam  fceleratoex  fanguine  fumit." 

Ben  Jonfon  was  in  his  own  time  frequently  call- 
ed the  judicious  Ben,  the  learned  Ben,  the  immortal 
Ben,  but  had  not,  I  believe,  at  the  time  this  pam- 
phlet is  fuppofed  to  have  been  publiflied,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Old  Ben.     However,   as  this 
title  was  given  him  fome  years  afterwards  by  Sir 
John  Suckling  in  his  SeJJionof  the  Poets,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  Auguft  1637,  about 
the  time  of  Jonfon's  death,  (See  Strafford's  Lett. 
Vol.  II.  p.  114,)  which  celebrated  poem,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  prefent  day,  probably  fug- 
gefted  the  combination  of  Old  Ben  to  Mr.  Mack- 
lin,  I  (hall  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  this  objection.     But 
the  other  part  of  the  title  of  this  pamphlet — **  Toung 
yobn*s  Melancholy  Lover,"  is  very  material  in  the 
prefent  difquifition. — John  Ford  in  the  Dedication 
to  his  Lover's  Melancholy  fays,  that  was  the  firft 
play  which  he  had  printed  \  from  which  the  letter- 
writer  concluded  that  he  muft  then  have  been  a 
young  man.     In  this  particular,  however,  he  was 
egregioufly  miftaken;   for  John  Ford,    who  was 
the  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Ford,  Efq.  was  born 
at   Ilfington  in  Devonfhire,   and  baptized  there 
April  17,  1586.^     When  he  was  not  yet  feventeen, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Middle-Temple,  No- 
vember 16,  1602,  as  I  learn  from  the  Regifter  of 

-♦  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Palkp 
Vicar  of  Il£ngton. 
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that  Society ;  arid  conftquently  in  the  year  163 1 ,  w  heal 
this  pamphlet  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  publifbtd,] 
he  had  no  title  to  the  appellation  of  youftg  John,] 
being  forty-five  years  old.  And  though  Tb^  Lovers] 
Melancholy  was  the  firll  play  that  he  publilhtd,  hej 
had  produced  the  Mafque  of  The  Sun's  Darling  om 
the  ftage  five  years  before,  namely,  in  March,! 
1623-41  had  exhibited  one  or  more  plays  be  fore  j 
that  time ;  and  fo  early  as  in  the  year  1606  hadj 
publiilied  a  poem  entitled  Fame's  Memorial ^  01 
which  I  have  his  original  prefentation-copy  il 
MS.  in  my  collection.  Thefe  are  fa(5ls,  of  the  great  cri 
part  of  which  no  writer  of  that  time,  converfantl 
with  dramatick  hiflory,  could  have  been  ignorafitJ 
Here  certainly  I  might  fafely  clofe  the  evidence;; 
for  Ben  Jonfon  was  born  on  the  i  jthof  June^  1 574^*l 


*  According  to  ihe  beft  eccountB,  The  precifc  year  however  i 
this  poet's  birth  hsft  not  been  ifcer tamed.  Fuller  telh  11$^  thfttl 
''  With  all  \m  induHry  he  could  not  find  hiui  in  his  cradle^  but  that  I 
lie  could  fetch  him  from  hii  long  coats  j — when  a  little  child ,  he] 
lived  in  Haftlhorne-hne  Dear  Charing-Crofs,"  I  in  vain  dE^tniTietll 
the  Regifter  of  St,  Margaret's,  Wcfttninfter,  and  St<  Martin's  in  the  I 
Fields,  for  the  time  of  his  baptifm*  There  is  a  lacumt  in  the  I 
lancr  rcjgiftrr  from  February  to  Dec.  1 574*  Ben  Jonfon  therefore  I 
was  prooably  born  in  that  year,  and  he  has  himfelf  lold  tjs  that  lie  j 
was  Dorn  on  the  1  iih  of  June.  This  agrees  with  the  account  given 
bj  Anthony  Wood,  who  faysp  that  before  his  death  in  Auguft 
16371  he  had  completed  hb  fixty-third  year.  I  found  in  the] 
Regiikr  of  St.  Martin's,  thit  a  Mrs,  Margaret  Jonfon  was  married] 
in  November  197^  to  Mr^lTiomas  Fowler,  He  was  perhaps  th6  j 
jpoet'i  ftc(>-fethcr,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  bricklayer-  ' 

The  greater  prt  of  the  hiJlory  of  this  poet's  life  is  involved  ia 
much  confiifion.  Moil  of  the  fu^s  which  have  been  tranfmitted 
concerning  him,  were  originally  told  by  Anthony  Wood  ;  and  t 
there  is  fcarcely  any  part  ot  his  narrative  in  which  fome  error  mtf  I 
not  be  traced.  Thus,  we  are  tt>ld,  that  foon  after  his  father's  datli 
his  mother  married  a  bricklayer ;  that  fhe  took  her  fon  from  W'eft- 
minfter-fchool^  and  mitde  him  work  at  his  iep  father's  trade  He 
helped,  fays  Fuller,  at  the  building  of  the  new  Urufturc  in  Lincoln V 
Inn,  where  having  a  trowel  ia  bii  haad,  be  hud  «  book  m  his 
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and  co&fcqucntly  in  1631  was  in  his  fifty-feventh 
year;  a  period  of  life  at  which^  though  not  in  the 


pocket:  and  this  book  Mr.  Gildon  has  foand  oat  to  be 
Horace.  In  this  fituation»  according  to  Wood»  being  pitied  by 
his  old  mafter»  Camden,  he  was  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  as  a  tutor  to  his  (on ;  and  after  attending  him  on  his  ad* 
yentores,  thev  parted,  on  his  return,  not,  as  I  think,  fays  Wood, 
in  cold  blood.  He  then^  we  are  told,  was  admitted  into  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  after  a  (hort  ftay  there,  went  to  London, 
and  became  an  ador  in  the  Curtain  playhoufe  :  and  fbon  afterwards, 
'*  having  improved  his  ^cy  by  keeping  fcholaftick  company,  he 
betook  hunfelf  to  writing^  plays.''  Laftly,  we  are  told  by  the  ^me 
writer,  on  the  deadi  of  Daniel  [in  Odober  161 9]  '*  he  fucceeded 
him  as  poet*laureat,  as  Daniel  fucceeded  Spenfer." 

If  Jonfon  ever  worked  with  his  ftep-£atner  at  his  trade  in  Lin* 
coln's-Inn,  it  muft  have  been  either  in  1588,  or  i595»  in  each  of 
which  years,  as  I  learn  from  Duedale's  Origbies  Judiclaies,  fome 
aew  boikiings  were  creeled  by  uat  fociety*  He  could  not  have 
been  taken  from  thence  to  accompany  young  Raleieh  on  his  travels, 
who  was  not  bom  till  1 594,  nor  ever  went  abroad  except  with  his 
£ither  in  161 7  to  Guiana,  where  he  loft  his  life.  The  poet  might 
indeed  about  the  year  1 61  o  or  1 611  have  been  private  tutor  to  him  j 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  connexion  was  about  that  time,  as 
Joafon  mentions  that  he  fumifhed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  a  portion 
of  his  Hiftoiy  of  the  World,  on  which  Sir  Walter  muft  have  been 
then  employed ;  but  if  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  then  parted  in  ill 
humour,  it  was  rather  too  late  for  Jonfon  to  enter  into  St.  John's 
college,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years.  ^ 

That  at  fome  period  he  was  tutor  to  young  Raleigh,  is  afcertained 
by  the  following  anecdote,  preferred  in  one  of  Oldys's  Manu- 
Icripts: 

**  Mr.  Camden  recommended  him  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
tnifted  him  with  the  care  and  education  of  his  eldeft  fon  Walter,  a 
gay  fpark,  who  could  not  brook  Ben*s  rigorous  treatment,  but  per- 
ceiving one  foible  in  his  difpofition,  made  ufe  of  that  to  throw  off 
die  yoke  of  his  government :  and  this  was  an  unluckv  habit  Ben  had 
contraded,  through  his  love  of  jovial  comj>any,  of  being  overtaken 
with  liqoor,  whicn  Sir  Walter  did  of  all  vices  moft  abominate,  and 
hath  moft  exclaimed  a^inft .  One  day,  when  fien  had  taken  a  plen- 
tiful dofe,  and  was  Men  into  a  found  fleep,  voung  Raleigh  got  a 
great  balket,  and  a  couple  of  men,  who  lay'd  Ben  in  it,  and  then 
with  a  pole  carried  him  between  their  (boulders  to  Sir  Walter,  tell* 
log  him,  their  young  mafter  had  lent  home  his  tutor/'  This,  adds 
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hey-day  of  the  blood,  he  could  with  no  great  pro-^ 
priety  be  called  0/^,  unlefs  by  way  of  oppoiition  to 

Mr.  Oldys,  "  I  have  from  a  MS.  memorandum-book  written  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  by  Mr.  Oldifworth,  who  was  fccrctary,  I 
think,  to  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke," 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  he  wan  admitted  into  St.  John's 
college  as  a  fizar  in  1 588,  at  which  time  he  was  fourteen  jxars  old, 
(the  ufual  time  then  of  eoing  to  the  Univerfity,)  and  after  ftaving 
there  a  few  weeks  was  obliged  from  poverty  to  return  to  his  fatncr*f 
trade ;  with  whom  he  might  have  been  employed  on  the  buildings 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1 J93,  when  he  was  nineteen.  Not  being  able 
to  endure  his  fituaticn,  he  went,  as  he  himfelf  told  Mr.  Dnimmond 
of  Hawthornden,  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  ferved  a  cam- 
paign, and  diftinguiQieJ  himfelf  in  the  field.  On  his  return,  per- 
haps in  1 594,  being  now  ufed  to  a  life  of  adventure,  he  probably 
began  his  theatrical  career,  as  a  drolling  player,  and  after  having 
*•  rambled  for  fome  time  by  a  play-waggon  in  the  country,"  rc- 

{>aired  to  London,  and  endeavoured  at  the  Curtain  to  obtain  a  live- 
ihood  as  an  a6lor,  till,  as  Decker  informs  us,  '*  not  being  able  to 
fet  a  good  face  upon't,  he  could  not  get  a  fervice  among  the  ini« 
micks." 

Between  that  year  and  1 508,  when  E*very  Man  in  bis  Humour  was 
a^ed,  he  probably  produced  thofe  unfuccefsful  pieces  which  Wood 
mentions.  It  is  remarkable  that  Meres  in  that  year  enumerates 
Jonfon  among  the  writers  of  tragedy ,  though  no  tragedy  of  his 
writing,  of  fo  early  a  date,  is  now  extant :  a  fa^  which  none  of 
his  biographers  have  noticed. 

Some  particulars  relative  to  this  poet,  which  I  have  lately  learned* 
will  fcrve  to  difprove  another  of  the  fafts  mentioned  by  Wood ; 
namely,  that  **  he  fucceeded  Daniel  as  poet-laureat,  [in  Odobex 
1619,]  as  Daniel  did  Spenfcr."  I  do  not  believe  that  any  fuch 
office  as  pcet-laureat  exifted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
confequenily  Spenfer  never  could  have  pofiefled  it ;  nor  has  any 
proof  whatfoevcr  been  produced  of  Daniel's  having  ever  enjoyed 
that  office. 

Spenfer,  we  are  told  by  Camden,  died  in  great  poverty  in  1558, 
and  fuch  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  ever  fince ;  but  a  /aft 
which  I  have  lately  difcovered,  and  which  has  not  been  noticed  by 
any  writer  of  that  great  poet's  life,  renders  Camden's  aflertion  very 
difputable.  Spenfer,  I  find,  in  February  1 590-1,  obtained  from 
queen  Elizabeth  an  annuity  or  penfion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  during 
his  lifo ;  which,  the  value  of  money  and  the  modes  of  life  being 
jointly  confidered,  may  be  eftimated  as  equal  to  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  at  this  day.  We  fee,  therefore,  that  the  incenfe  lavifhed  on 
his  parfimonious  miflrefs  in  the  Faerj  Queen^  which  was  publiihed 
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a  very  young  man.     But  no  fuch  difFcrcnce  of  age* 
fublifted  between  thefe  two  poets.     If  a  man  of 


in  the  preceding  year,*  did  not  pafs  unrewarded*  as  all  our  biogra« 
phical  writers  have  fuppofed.  The  firft  notice  I  obtained  of  this 
grant,  was  from  a  (hort  abftradl  of  it  in  the  Signet-office,  and  with 
a  view  to  afcertain  whether  he  was  delcribed  as  poet-laureat.  I  after* 
wards  examined  the  patent  itfelf,  [Patent  Roll,  35  £liz.  P.  3.)  but 
no  office  or  official  duty  is  there  mentioned.  After  the  ufual  and 
formal  preamble,  prodrverfis  caufis  tt  confideratimihtu ,  &€•  the  wordt 
are,  **  damns  et  concedimus  diledo  fubdito  noftro,  Edmundo  Spem^ 
/rr,"  &c. 

King  James  by  letters  patent  dated  February  3, 161 5-16,  granted 
to  Ben  Jonfon  an  annuity  or  yearly  penfioiTof  one  hundred  marks, 
during  his  life,  '*  in  confideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable  fer« 
vice  heretofore  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done  b^  the  (aid  B,  J," 
Then  therefore,  and  not  in  161 9,  undoubtedly  it  was  that  he  was 
made  poet-laureat,  if  ever  he  was  fo  conftituted ;  but  not  one  word 
is  there  in  the  grant,  which  I  examined  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls, 
touching  that  office :  unlefs  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  words  which  I  have  juft  quoted.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1630, 
King  Charles  by  letters  patent,  reciting  the  former  grant,  and  that 
it  had  been  furrendered,  was  pleafed,  *<  in  confideration  (fays  the 
patent)  of  the  eood  and  acceptable  fervice  done  unto  us  and  our 
faid  father  by  the  faid  B.  J.  and  efpecially  to  encourage  him  to 
proceed  in  thofe  fervices  of  his  wit  and  pen,  which  we  have  en- 
joined unto  him,  and  which  we  exped  from  him,"  to  augment  his 
annuity  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  one  hundred  pounds /^ra«;y.  during 
his  life,  payable  from  Chriilmas,  1 620,  and  the  firft  payment  to 
commence  at  Lady-day,  1630.  Charles  at  the  fame  time  granted 
him  a  tierce  of  Canary  Spanifli  wine  yearly  during  his  life,  out  of 
his  majefty's  cellars  at  Whitehall :  of  which  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  former  grant.  From  hence,  and  from  the  prefent  of  one 
hundred  pounds  fent  to  Jonfoii  by  the  king  in  1 629,  we  may  fee 
how  extremely  improbable  the  (lory  is,  which  has  been  recorded,  on 
I  kifow  not  what  authority,  and  which  Dr.  Smollet  was  idle  enough 
to  iniert  in  his  Hiflory ;  that  Ben  in  that  year,  being  reduced  to 
great  diftrefs,  and  living  in  an  obfcure  alley,  petitioned  his  majefly 
to  affiil  him  in  his  poverty  and  ficknefs ;  and  on  receiving  ten  gui* 
neas,  faid  to  the  meflenger  who  brought  him  the  donation,  "  his 
majefty  has  fent  me  ten  guineas,  becaufe  I  am  poor  and  live  in  aa 
alley ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an  alley." 

*  tbt  Faery  S^uttn  was  entered  on  the  Scatiooen*  books  by  W.  Ponfonby,  la 
December,  isS^. 
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fifty-feven  is  to  be  accounted  old,  the  man  of  forty- 
five  is  not  young. 

The  next  fufpicious  circumftance  in  the  letter 
which  we  are  now  examining^  is,  that  in  the  pre- 
tended extracts  from  this  old  pamphletmoft  of  the 
circumftances  mentioned  might  have  been  collected 
by  a  modem  writer  from  books  of  either  thofc  or 
fubfequent  times :  and  fuch  new  fads  as  are  men- 
tioned, can  be  proved  to  be  fiAions,  Such  of  the 
pretended  extrads  as  arc  true,  are  old ;  and  fuch 
as  are  new,  are  falfc.  Thus,  to  rake  the  former 
clafs  flrft,  we  are  informed,   (as  from  the  pam- 


None  of  his  blograpbf  n  appear  to  have  known  that  Ben  Jonftm 
obtained  from  King  James  ^  reverfionar}'  grant  of  the  office  of 
Mailer  of  the  Revels,  His  majefty  by  letters  patent  dared  O^ober  j, 
itr  the  hineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  (162 r,)  granted  him,  by  the 
name  and  addition  of"  our  beloved  fervant,  Benjamin  J  on  fon, /«»//?- 
4rfiin,'*  the  fa  id  office,  to  be  beld  and  enjoyed  by  him  and  bii 
affigni,  during  his  life,  from  and  after  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Buck  and  Sir  John  Aftley^  or  as  foon  as  the  olTice  ihoufd 
become  vacant   by    resignation «    forfeiture,    or  furrender :    but 

Jonfon  never  derived  any  advantage  from  this  grr»nt,  becaufe  Sir 
ohn  Aftley  furvived  him*  It  fhould  feem  from  a  palTagc  in  the 
SaUr^msfiix  oi  \ih  %t\U%Qm^  Decker,  priuted  in  1601,  that  Ben 
had  made  fome  attempt  to  obtain  a  reverfionary  grant  of  this  place 
Before  the  death  of  Qocen  Elizabeth :  for  Sir  Faugh^n  in  tliit  piece 
fays  to  H^nrctt  [u  c*  Jonfon,]  "  I  have  fome  coiTens-german  tt 
court  fhall  beget  you  the  rt^verfiffn  of  the  Mafler  ^fihr  King's  Rf%tirr 
6r  elfe  to  be  hi^  Lord  of  Mifrule  nowe  at  Oriftmas*'* 

It  has  been  commonly  underilood,  that  on  Ben  Jon fon's  death  In 
Aoguft  16371  Sif  ^iHi«m  D'Avcnant  [then  Mr,  D'Atenant]  wmi 
appointed  poet-laureate  in  his  room :  bo  I  he  at  that  time  recetTwd 
#10  favour  from  the  crown.  Sixteen  months  afterwardsa  Dec,  1 3 » 
1638,  in  the  ]4lh  year  of  Charles  the  Fidl,  letters  f^tent  ptlTed 
the  great  fcalj  granting,  **  in  confidcration  of  fervice  heieiofoie 
done  and  hereaucr  to  be  done  hy  William  Davenant,  gcntlcmin,'* 
an  asintiity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  Ann.  to  the  faid  W^  D, 
iuring  his  majifiyt  pkajurf^  By  this  patent  no  Canary  wine  wm 
granted;  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  office  of  poet-kuTeatei 
It  is  at  prefent  conferred,  not  by  letters  patent*  but  by  a  warrant 
figned  and  feated  by  the  Lord  Ch4imbertain,  nomtniring  A,  B.  to 
the  office >  with  the  accaftomcd  fees  thereunto  belongings 
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phletj  that  our  poet  and  Jonfon  were  at  variance ; 
that  old  Ben  took  every  means  of  depreciating  the 
lowly  Shakfpeare ;  that  he  afferted  our  poet  had 
little  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek,  and  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  dramatick  laws;'  that  Jonfon  ridiculed 
fomc  of  his  pieces  ;  and  that  this  was  a  ftrong 
proof  of  his  ingratitude,  Shakfpeare  having  firft 
introduced  him  to  the  ftagc, — All  rhefe  fads  Mr-  M. 
might  have  learned  from  Rowe*s  Life  of  Shakfpeare, 
and  Pope's  Preface  to  his  edition  i  from  Dr.  Birches 
Life  of  Ben  Jonfon  publilhed  in  1743  *  ^^^^  Drum* 
mondof  Hawthornden*sConverfation  with  that  poet; 
from  the  old  play  entitled  The  Reiurn  frnm  Parnaf^ 
Jus  I  from  Fuller's  Worthies^  Winftanley,  and  Lang^ 
baine;  from  Jonfon's  own  verfes  on  Shakfpeare 
prefixed  to  all  the  editions ;  from  his  prologue  to 
Every  Man  in  bis  Humour i  from  his  Barihoiomew 
Fair  and  his  Difc&vertesi  and  from  many  other 
books.  In  Mr.  Pope's  preface  was  found  that 
,  praife,  that  in  our  poet's  plays  every  fpeech  might 
be  afligned  to  its  proper  fpeaker  without  the  aid 
of  marginal  directions:  an  encomium  which  per- 
haps is  too  high^  even  when  applied  to  Shakfpeare  1 
but  whichg  when  applied  to  Ford,  (as  it  is  in  Mr* 
Macklin's/ry?  letter  J  becomes  ridiculous. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  new  hCis,  which  for  th^ 
firft  time  are  given  to  the  publick  from  this  rare 
old  tratft.  The  firrt  new  fadi  Hated  is,  that  Shak^ 
Ipeare's  fame,  affer  bis  deaths  grew  too  great  for 


^  Which  Bco  clainncd  the  merii  of  having  firft  taught  his  con* 
temporanc^.     See  his  Verfes  10  his  old  fervant  R regard  Brome, 
piefiteil  to  Thf  Northern  Lnju  which  was  iirft  adcd  in  Julj^  1629  ; 
•*  Now  you  arc  gai  iftto  a  nearer  room 
*'  Of  fclbwihip*  pfofeffing  my  old  arts^ 
*'  Ai^d  you  do  do  thein  well,  with  good  applaufe; 
'<  ^^nrkh  you  have  juftly  gained  from  the  ft  age* 
•*  By  ohfcrvatioo  of  thofc  csmkk  la*wt 

**  H^kkh  /,  your  maikr,  frfi  did  Uach  the  tf^/' 
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Ben  cither  to  bear  with  or  wound.  Now  this  was 
lb  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  it  was  at  this  par- 
ticular period  that  Jonfon's  pieces,  which  were 
collected  into  a  volume  in  1616,  appear  to  have 
been  in  mod  eftimation;  and  from  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare's  death  to  the  year  1625,  both  Ben's 
hme  and  that  of  Fletcher,  feem  to  have  been  at 
their  height.  In  this  period  Fletcher  produced 
near  thirty  plays,  which  were  acled  with  applaufe ; 
and  Joafon  was  during  the  whole  of  that  time  well 
received  in  the  courts  of  James  and  Charles,  for 
each  of  whom  he  wrote  feveral  Mafques,  which 
the  wretched  tafte  of  that  age  very  highly  efti- 
mated ;  and  was  patronized  and  extravagantly  ex* 
tolled  by  the  fcholars  of  the  time,  as  much  fuperior 
to  Shakfpeare.  In  this  period  alfo  he  produced  his 
Devil* s  an  Afs^  and  his  Staple  of  News,  each  of 
which  had  fome  (hare  of  fuccefs.  In  the  year 
1 63 1  indeed  he  was  extremely  indigent  and  dif- 
trefled,  and  had  been  fo  from  the  year  1625,  when 
I  think  he  was  ftruck  with  the  palfy ;  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  indigence  and  diftrefs  he  was  not 
prccifely  at  that  period  an  objed  of  jealoufy  to  the 
partizans  of  Shakfpeare. 

Another  and  a  very  material  falfe  fail  dated  from 
this  pamphlet  is,  that  Jonfon's  New  Inn  or  Light 
Heart,  and  Ford's  Melancholy  Lover^  were  produced 
for  the  firft  time  on  the  fameftage,  in  the  fame  week : 
a  fact  concerning  which  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet, 
//  the  pamphlet  had  any  real  exijlence,  could  fcarcely 
have  been  miftaken. 

Thcfe  two  plays  were  certainly  reprefented  for 
the  firft  time  at  the  fame  theatre^  namely  Black- 
friars,  as  Mi".  Macklin  learned  from  their  refpec- 
tive  title-pages ;  but  not  in  the  fame  week,  there 
being  no  Icfs  than  tzvo  fnonths  interval  between  the 
produdion  of  the  two  pjcces. 
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Ford's  play  was  exhibited  at  the  Blackfriars  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1628,  when  it  was  licenfed 
for  the  ftagc,  as  appears  from  the  Office-book  of 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Mafter  of  the  Revels  to  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  a  manufcript  now  before  me,  of 
which  a  more  particular  account  may  be  found  iii 
Vol.  II.  [Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Englijh  Stage.Sic.] ; 
and  Jonfon's  Nnv  Inn  on  the  19th  of  January  in 
the  following  year,  1628-9.  Very  foon  indeed  after 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  Jonfon's  piece,  the  King's  Com- 
pany  brought  out  at  the  fame  theatre  a  new  play 
called  The  Love^fick  Maid^  or  the  Honour  of  young 
Ladies^  which  was  licenfed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
on  the  oth  of  February,  1628-9,  ^"^  aded  with 
extraordinary  applaufe.  This  play,  which  was 
written  by  Jonfon's  own  fervant,  Richard  Brome, 
was  fo  popular,  that  the  managers  of  the  King's 
Company,  on  the  loth  of  March,  prefented  the 
Mafter  of  the  Revels  with  the  fum  of  two  pounds, 
"  on  the  good  fuccefs  of  "The  Honour  of  Ladies ;" 
the  only  inftance  I  have  met  with  of  fuch  a  com- 
pliment  being  paid  him..  Notuention  whatfoever 
is  made  of  T!he  Unjefs  Melanfbjily  having  been  at- 
tended with  any  extra6rdiri?u-y  fuccefs,  though 
Mr.  M.  from  private  motives  chofe  to  reprcfent  it 
as  having  been  adled  with  uncommon  applaufe. 

We  are  next  told,  that  Ben  was  fo  exafperatcd 
by  the  damnation  of  his  piece,  that  he  printed  it 
^vith  a  very  lingular  title-page,  which  is  given; 
and  that  immediately  upon  this  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated Ode,  **  Come,  leave  the  loathed  ftage,"  &c. 
It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  letter-writer  means  by 
the  words,  immediately  upon  this.  If  he  means  that 
Jonfon  wrote  his  Ode  immediately^ after  his  play 
was  damned  in  1629,  the  aflertion  is  made  at  ran- 
dom ;  if  he  means  that  immediately  after  he  had 
publiihed  his  play  he  wrote  his  ode,  .the  fa(5t  is. not 
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true.    The  ode  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
which  was  publiflied  in  April,  163 1. 

Xhe  next  new  &&  found  in  this  curious  pam- 
phlet is,  that  Ben  Jonfon,  mortified  by  his  own 
defeat  and  the  fuccds  which  Ford's  play  obuined, 
wroit  dH(  fdlowing  Epigram  upon  his  fuccefsfiii 
comptcilxMr: 

««  KikTviLicaT,bf  cbnce^hearii^ibiiietojrslhad  wrU, 

••  C^\i  ii»  wr  faew  Aejr  were  ih' ffixir  of  wit  5 

^  Alii  I  «mA  MNrbdiete  hiin»  for  to-^ 

*^  Fi^^f  «Cr  jdb»  dn  tobe.  pafs'd  hioi  a  pbf/' 

Tli^  <{S$ram»  I  own,  is  fo  much  in  the  nianner 
<4r  )^  tiwi^i.  and  oarticularly  of  Beq  Jonfoii^  that 
tj^  a  k^  ttme  1  knew  not  how  to  (jueftipn  its 
4iK2(^K^Vtty.  It  is  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  eyery 
»i;«>Mil  fcsder  muft  immediately  exclaim,  aui 
ts^iiut^^  mi  diatobis.  Nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  won^ 
,j|(tt\)  ai  that  it  is  much  in  Ben's  manner;  for,— 
«i^>l  t>  keq[>  the  reader  longer  in  fufpenfe,  it  was 
^^ti^i^  by  him. — ^Well  then,  fays  the  writer  of  the 
IWvH  in  queftion,  here  you  have  a  ftrong  confirma- 
ttsvi^  of  all  the  other  fefts  which  you  affeft  to 
^H;fcb<*  and  every  imjpartial  judge  muft  acquit  me 
s,N»*  having  fabricated  them.  This,  however,  wjc 
tjb^U  find  a  non  fequitur:  for  this  very  epigram, 
ihsHigh  written  by  jonfon,  is  z$  decifive  a  proof  of 
vupofition  as  any  other  which  I  have  produced, 
llvefaft  is,  this  epigram,  addrefled  to  Playwright, 
^  tound  among  Jonfon's  printed  poems,  as  are  two 
Others  addrefled  to  the  lame  perfon.*    Mr.  M-  I 

♦  Sec  Jonfon*!  Wprks,  folio,  1616 : 

Epig.  XLIX. 

To   Playwright. 

*<  Playwright  me  reades,  and  ftill  my  verfes  damno; 
^  HcAiyes,  I.waQt.thc.toogucof  epigrammes; 
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fuppofe^  was  polTefled  only  of  the  modern  edition 
of  Jonfon's  Works  printed  in  8vo.  in  1716,  and, 
no  dates  being  afligned  to  the  poems,  thought  he 
might  fafely  make  free  with  this  epigram^  ?nd 
affix  the  date  of  the  year  1630,  or  1631,  to  it;  but 
unluckily  it  was  publifhed  by  Qld  Ben  himfelf 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  in  the  firft  folio 
collection  of  his  works  in  1616,  and  confequently 
could  not  have  any  relation  to  a  literary  altercation 
between  him  and  Ford  at  the  time  "llbe  New  Inn 
and  The  Lover's  Melancholy  were  broyrfit  on  ti\c 
fcene.  It  appears  frpm  Ben  Jonfon's  Dedication 
•  of  his  Epigrams  to  Lord  Pembroke,  that  moft  of 
them,  though  published  in  16 16,  were  writtep 
fome  years  &fore.; '  the  epigram  in  queftion  there- 
fore may  be  referred  to  a  ftill  earlier  period  than 
the  time  of  its  publication. 

On  one  of  the  lines  in  dii^  epigram,  as  exhi- 
bited by  Mn  Macklin^ 

<*  I  bave  no  £fki  nol>aMr4pe  h^Aothj^a^t^, 

"  For  wittie,  in  his  langaage,  is  obfc^ne. 

«*  'Platweicut,  I  bath  toJiave  thy  inannen  kno\rae 

^  In  my  chaAebooke:  pcqMe.diem  in  thine  owne." 

Epig.  LXVffl . 
On  Playwright. 

«*  ^Platwright,  con?iA  of  piiblidc  fiFrengs<Co  men, 
"  Takes  private  beatings,  and  begins  againe. 
*'  Two  ktnrfts.of  vakiur  be  dodifihpv  at  .ones, 
'*  A^iye  in  his  braine«  fLufi  paffive  in  his  bones." 
Theperfon  aimed  at,  under  the  name  oif  Flaywri^hf,  was  pro- 
iNlUy  Decker. 

^  *»  I  here  offer  to  your  lordlhip  the  riff/i  of  mv  ilndies,  ray 
efngrammes,  which,  thoueh  they  carry  danger  in  the  found,  do 

.not  therefore  feek  your  melter*  For  *wbfft  I  mode  them,  I  .had 
nothing  in  m^  confcience,  to  exprefling  of  which  I  did  need  a 
cypher.    But  if  I  be  falne  into  tbo/e  times,  wherein,  for  the  likenefa 

H&tncca"  4pc. 
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**  Five  of  my  jefts^  then  ftolne,  pafs'd  him  a  play." 

we  find  the  following  note: — "  Alluding  to  a  cha* 
rader  in  The  Ladies*  Trial,  which  Ben  fays  Ford 
ftole  from  him.*'  If  the  writer  of  this  letter  had 
faid,  "  Alluding  to  a  charader  in  The  Ladies*  Triaf, 
which  Ford  ftole  from  Ben  Jonfon,"  we  might 
fuppofe  him  only  miftaken ;  and  this  anachronifm 
(fuppofing  that  the  epigram  had  been  written  in 
1631)  might  not  affed  the  prefent  queftion.  But 
we  are  told,  "  Ben  fays  fo.'*  He  certainly  has  not 
faid  fo  in  his  works,  and  therefore  the  letter-writer 
muft  mean,  that  it  is  afferted  in  the  pamphlet  from 
which  he  pretended  to  quote,  that  Ben  had  faid  fo. 
But  Ben  could  not  poflibly  have  faid  fo,  even  if  he 
had  written  this  epigram  at  the  time  to  which  it  has 
been  falfely  afcribed;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
The  Ladies*  Trial  was  not  produced  till  fevcral 
years  afterwards.  It  was  nrft  printed  in  1639, 
two  years  after  Ben  Jonfon's  death,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  licenfed  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  before  that  time.*  The  origin  of  this 
note,  by  which  confufion  is  worfe  confounded,  was 
probably  this  :  Langbaine  under  the  article, 
Fletcher^  mentions  that  a  fcene  in  his  Love's  PiU 
grimage  v^'asjiollen  from  the  very  play  of  which  we 
have  been  fpeaking ;  Jonfon's  New  Inn.  This 
fcene  Fletcher  himfelf  could  not  have  ftollen  from 
The  New  Inn,  for  he  was  dead  fome  years  before 
that  play  appeared ;  but  Shirley,  who  had  the  re- 
vifal  of  fome  of  thofc  pieces  which  were  left  ^m- 
perfedl  by  Fletcher,  (as  appears  from  Sir  Henry 


*  One  of  the  leaves  of  Sii  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript,  which 
was  milTine,  having  been  recovered  fince  this  page  was  printed,  I 
find  that  ^Thf  Ladies  Trial  w2ls  performed  for  the  Hrll  time  at  the 
Cockpit  theatre  in  May  1638,  on  the  3d  of  which  month  it  was 
licenfed  by  the  Mailer  of  the  Revels. 
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Herbert's  Office-book,')  finding  The  New  Inn 
unfuccefsful,  took  the  liberty  to  borrow  a  fcene 
from  it,  which  lie  inferted  in  Love's  Pilgrimage^ 
when  that  play  was  revived,  or  as  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  calls  it,  renewed^  in  1635.*  Mr.  M.  bad 
probably  fome  imperfeft  recolledion  of  what  he 
had  read  in  Langbaine,  and*  found  it  convenient 
to  fubftitute  Ford's  play  for  that  of  Fletcher. 

We  are  next  told,  that  this  pamphlet  aflerts  that 
Ben  Jonfon  had  given  out  that  T'ife  Lover's  Melan^ 

9  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  is  the  following  entry : 
*'  'For  a  play  of  Fletcher's,  correaed  hy  Shirley,  called  The  Night" 
IValkers,  the  iithof  May,  1633, — ^.2  o  o. 

*  **  Received  of  Blagrove  from  the  King's  Company,  for  the 
renewing  of  Lc^e's  Pilgr image ^  the  1 6th  of  September,  1635,— 
^.i  00."     Ibidem. 

The  addition  of  a  new  fcene,  and  fometimes  an  entire  a£l,  to  an 
old  play,  appears  from  the  following  entries  in  the  fame  book  to 
have  been  common :  , 

"  For  the  adding  of  a  fcene  to  ne  Virgin  Martyr,  this  7th  July, 
i6z4, — if.o  10  o." 

**  ¥qt  allowing  of  a  new  aA  in  an  ould  play,  this  X3th  May»  , 
1629, — ^.o  10  o." 

**  For  allowing  of  ah  ould  play,  new  written  or  forbiiht  by  Mr* 
fiifton,  the  1 2th  of  January,  1631, — ^^.i  o  o." 

'*  An  ould  play,  with  fome  new  fcenes,  Doffor  Lambe  and  the 
Witches,  to Salilburv  Courte,  the  1 6th  Auguft,  1634, — C-^  ^  ^•" 

Received  of  ould  Cartwright  for  allowing  the  [Fortune]  com- 
pany to  add  fcenes  to  an  ould  play,  and  to  give  it  out  for  a  new  one^' 
this  1 2th  of  May,  1636, — £.\  o  o." 

This  practice  prevailed  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  *'  The  players," 
fays  Lupton,  in  his  London  and  the  Country  carbonadoed  and  quartered^ 
8vo.  1602,  **  are  as  crafty  with  an  old  play,  as  bauds  with  old 
faces :  the  one  puts  on  a  new  frelh  colour,  the  other  a  new  face  and 
name." 

if  the  Office-books  of  Edmund  Tilney,  Efq.  and  Sir  George 
Buck,  who  were  Mailers  of  the  Revels  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  (hall  ever  be  difcovered,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Fifion,  Mafque,  and  Prophecy,  in  the  fifth  aft  of 
Cymheline,  will  be  found  to  have  beoa  interpolated  by  the  players 
after  our  poet's  death. 

Vol.  I.  T  t 
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cboly  was  not  written  by  Ford^  but  purloined  from 
Shakfpeare's  papers,  of  which  Ford  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Heminge  and  Condell'is  faid  to  have 
had  the  revifal,  when  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our 
poet's  works  was  pubiifhed  in  1623* 
*  It  fhould  not  be  foigotten,  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  had  afferted  in  a  former  letter,  th^t  ic 
appears  from  Jeveral  of  Ford*s  Sonnets  and  Verfts 
that  he  lived  in  the  ftrideft  intimacy  with  Shak- 
fpeare,  to  the  time  of  his  death :  and  I  may  confi. 
dently  add,  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  ground 
for  the  affertion,  no  fuch  fonnets  or  verfes  being 
extant. .  We  need  not,  therefore,  hefitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  prefent  aflertion  to  be  equally  unfounded^ 
as  the  former. 

,  After  what  has  been  already  ftated,  it  would  be 
jin  idle  wade  of  time  to  enter  into  any  long  dif- 
quifition  on  this  fidion.  It  was  evidently  thrown 
out  to  excite  the  expedation  of  the  town  with 
i-efped  to  the  piece  itfelf  on  the  night  of  perform- 
ance. The  old  plays  of  the  minor  poets  of  the 
laft  age  being  in  1748  little  known  or  attended  to, 
thofe  who  were  curious  could  *not  eafily  fatisfy 
themfelves  concerning  the  merit  or  demerit  of  ^be 
Lover's  Melancholy  by  reading  it,  (it  not  being  re- 
publiihed  in  Dodfley's  Colleftion,)  and  therefore 
would  naturally  refort  to  the  theatre  to  examine 
whether  there  was  any  ground  for  fuch  an  aflertion : 
the  precife  end  which  the  letter  writer  had  in  view. 
When  he  talked  of  Shakfpeare's  papers^  he  was 
probably  thinking  of  what  Heminge  and  Condell 
have  faid  in  their  preface, — "  we  have  fcarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.'*  But  by  his 
papers  they  meant  nothing  more  thantheold  copies 
of  his  plays  which  had  lain  long  in  their  houfe, 
from   which  they  printed  part  of  their  edition. 
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Whatever  other  papers  our  poet  left,  without  doubt 
devolved  to  his  family  at  Stratford. 

The  four  encomiaftick  lines  figned  "  Thomas 
May/*  and  the  elegant  verfes  afcribed  to  £ndy« 
mion  Porter,  now  alone  remain  to  be  coniidered. 

Endymion  Porter,  whom  Sir  William  Davenant^ 
Shakfpeare^s  fuppofed  fon,  calls  '^  lord  of  his  mufe 
and  heart,"  being  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  hia 
Life  of  Shakfpeare,  as  a  great  admirer  of  our 
poet,  his  name  naturally  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  as  a  proper  one  to  be  fub* 
fcribed  to  an  eulogy  on  him  and  Ford;  and  he 
found,  or  might  have  found,  in  Langbainc's  Ac- 
count of  the  Dramatick  Poets,  that  May  lived  in 
the  ftridleft  intimacy  with  Endymion  Porter,  to 
whom  he  has  dedicated  his  Antigone,  publifhed  in 
1 631 ;  a  play  which  probably,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  was  in  Mr.  Macklin's  pofledion.  Thomas 
Randolph  and  Thomas  Carew  having  each  of  them 
written  verfes  to  Jonfon  after  the  publication  of 
the  celebrated  ode  annexed  to  his  unfortunate  Nrw 
Inn,  requefting  him  not  to  leave  the  ftage,  as  the 
letter-writer  might  alfo  have  learned  from  Lang- 
baine,  who  has  given  Randolph's  Ode  at  length,  he 
naturally  would  read  over  their  lines ;  and  Ran- 
dolph having  written  "  A  gratul.atory  Poem  to  Ben 
Jonfon  for  bis  adopting  of  bim  to  be  his  Son/*  in  which 
we  find  the  following  hyperbolical  couplet, 

^'  But  if  heaven  take  thee,  envying  us  thy  lyre, 
*'  *Tis  to  pen  %nthcms  for  an  angel's  quire ;" 

he  is  not  improperly  ftyled  by  the  letter-writer, 
**  Jonfon's  Zany.'" 


'  Randolph's  attachment  to  Ben  Jonfon  was  alfo  noticed  in  the 
letter  printed  in  the  preceding  month,  in  ne  Genera!  Ad'vcrtifer^ 
(the  Theatrical  Gazette  of  that  time,)  by  way  of  prelude  to  Mr. 
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The  four  liaes  to  which  May's  name  is  affixed, 
are  i.-ncrlbed,  "  To  my  'xorthy  friend ]ohT\  Ford;" 
^nd  ::  Ls  obfervablc  that  a  copy  of  vcrfes  written 
fay  William  Singleton,  and  prefixed  to  Tbf  Lcver^'s 
M^ldn.b^.^y^  are  alio  infcribcd,  *•  To mynortby  friend^ 
the  author,  Mafler  John  Ford.''  But  why,  'we  ihall 
be  :oId,  niight  not  May,  as  well  as  Mr.  Singleton, 
addrefs  Ford  as  his  "j.-ortby  friend?  Be  it  fo  then; 
bu-  j."iiuckily.  May,  precifely  w  hen  he  is  fuppofcd 
CO  have  made  this  panegjrick  upon  Ford,  and  to 
hive  L-iformed  the  publick,  that,  even  fuppofing 
Tz'i  L^'^iT^s  yUldKcholy  w as  from  Shakfpeare's 


.*w^'.-^v  reft. 


••    1  cj:  7MZs'ir  BuK  ne'er  made  fo  ruh  a  theft ;" 

unluckily,  I  lay,  at  this  very  time.  May  was  living 
in  the  rtriccell  friendlhip  with  Jonfon ;  for  to  May's 
tranllarion  of  Lucan,  publijhed  in  1630,  is  prefixed 
a  commendatorv'  poem  by  Jonfon, — addrcfled  "  To 
his  .i-.-  /■:  fr::":d,  the  learned  tranflator  of  Lucan, 
f .•-:.;.■  M.:y,  Efquire,"  and  fubfcribcd,  "  Jour 
;••;:•  *•.:•:-  .*:   •;»J^ v;.-7:/  «.v/J  ibotfe,  Benjamin  Jon- 

Th;r   \  cries  fubfcribcd,    Tbo/fus   May,    arc    as 
fo'.lov^s  : 

••  ■  Vis  ■.Viio.  from  Mialcfpearc's  ?'ii*.e  your  play  you  drew ; 

••  What  r.ctrd,  when  ^hakf"^»ed^c  dill  furvivc*  in  you  ? 

••  H-:  iirj.u  i:  were  from  his  *iaji  tntijnrj  reft, 

••  rh.ic  ^\\SiTtr  Ben  ne'er  made  fo  ruh  a  theft,** 

\  h.ixw  /drc.idy  obfcrved,  that,  Randolph  having 

j;.  .. .,  *vv-":.  '*  He  was,  favs  the  writer,  a  man  of  pregnant 
^.  ^'x  Vi  ;!vur,  ;nul  of  cxv-cl lent  learning;  which  eained  him 
»\-  *  Va' ••  .*!  tliOtin\n,  and  par.nularly  rtCivimettdtdbim  to  Bck 
■*.»-•.  *»  **  ,vxl»*pu*d  him  i^f  ^.f  lis  j<,u's,  and  held  him  in  equal 
^v"  «■••  ■  ^-'^^  ii'^vr.ioui  Mr.  Cartwri^ht,  another  of  the  laujcai's 
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written  a  reply  to  Jonfon's  ode,  the  writer  of  this 
letter  would  naturally  look  into  his  works.  In  a 
poem  addrejfed  to  Ben  Jon/on,  fpeaking  of  the  works 
of  Ariftotle,  (the  writer  by  the  way,  to  whom  that 
fentence  of  Greek  which  is  found  in  the  title-page 
of  the  prefent  edition  was  originally  applied,)  he 
has  thefe  lines  : 


•  I  could  fit 


•'  Under  a  willow  covert,  and  repeat 

*'  Thofc  deep  and  learned  lays,  on  every  part 

•*  Grounded  in  judgment,  fubtilcy,  and  art, 

••  That  the  great  tutor  to  the  greatell  king, 

•*  The  Ihepherd  of  Stagira  us*d  to  fing  ; 

"  The  (hepherd  of  Sragira,  that  unfolds 

*'  All  nature*s  clo/et^  (hews  what  e'er  it  holds, 

«*  The  matter,  form,  fenfe,  motion,  place,  and  meafure, 

*•  Of  every  thing  contain'd  in  her  vaft  trea/ure." 

As  Shakfpearc's  '*  vaft  treafury''  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  this  writer,  fo  the  **  rich  thefts  of 
that  plunderer  Ben"  might  have  been  fuggefted  to 
Mr.  M.  by  the  following  lines  addrefled  by  Tho-/ 
mas  Carew  *'  to  Ben  Jonfon,  upon  occalion  of 
his  ode  of  defiance  annext  to  his  play  of  the  New 
Inn:'' 

"  Let  them  the  dear  expence  of  oil  upbraid, 

"  Suck'd  by  thy  watchful  lamp,  that  hath  betray'd 

•*  To  theft  the  blood  of  martyr 'd  authors,  fpilt 

'*  Into  thy  ink,  whilft  thou  grow 'ft  pale  with  guilt* 

**  Repine  not  at  the  taj^r's  thrifty  wafte, 

*•  That  flecks  thy  terfer  poems ;  nor  is  haftc 

*'  Praife,  but  excufe ;  and  if  thou  overcome 

**  A  knotty  writer,  brine  the  booty  home ; 

"  Nor  think  it  theft^  \\  the  rich  fpoils  fo  torn 

*'  From  conquer'd  authors,  be  as  trophies  worn." 

I   have  traced   the   marked  expreffions  in  this 
tetraftick  to  Randolph  and  Carew ;  they  might, 
however,  have  been  luggefted  by  a  book  ftill  more 
Tt3 
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likely  to  have  been  confulted  by  the  writer  of  it, 
Langbaine^s  Account  of  the  Dramaiick  Poets ;  and 
narticularty  by  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  he 
]prak$  of  Bern  Jt^M/om^s  literary  thefts^  on  which  I 
Ka>x  thU  moment  happened  to  cad  my  eye. 

^  To  cv>me  laftly  to  Ben  Jonjon^  who,  as  Mr. 
Drvvkn  arttrms,  has  borrowed  more  from  the  anci- 
ents than  any ;  I  crave  leave  to  fay  in  his  behalf, 
lh4t  our  late  laureat  has  far  out-done  him  in  thefts. 
— When  Mr.  Jonfon  borrowed,  'twas  from  the 
trx\t:%ry  of  the  Ancients,  which  is  fo  far  from  any 
diminution  of  his  worth,  that  I  think  it  is  to  his 
hi>nour,  at  leaft-wife  I  am  fure  he  is  juftified  by 
his  fon  Cartwright,  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  What  though  thy  fcarching  Mufc  did  rake  the  daft 

••  Oft  time,  and  purge  old  metals  from  their  ruft  ? 

*•  Is  it  no  labour,  no  art,  think  they,  to 

*'  Snatch  ihipwrecks  from  the  deep,  as  divers  do ; 

<*  And  refcue  jewels  from  the  covetous  fand, 

••  Making  the  feas  hid  iv faith  adorn  the  land  ? 

•«  What  though  thy  culling  Mufc  did  rob  the  ftore 

••  Of  Greek  and  Latin  gardens,  to  bring  o'er 

•«  Plants  to  thy  native  foil  ?  their  virtues  were 

••  Improved  far  more  by  being  planted  here. — 

•«  Thefts  thus  become  juft  works ;  they  and  their  grace 

•«  Are  wholly  thine :  thus  doth  the  (lamp  and  face 

«•  Make  that  the  king's  that's  ravilh'd  from  the  mine ; 

«•  In  others  then  'tis  ore,  in  thee  'tis  coin." 

«*  On  the  contrary,  though  Mr.  Dryden  has 
likcwifc  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
|H>cts, — which  I  purpofely  omit  to  tax  him  with, 
aji  thinking  what  he  has  taken  to  be  lawful  prize, 
tct  I  can  not  but  obfcrvc  withal,  that  he  has />/««- 
uVr\/  the  chief  Italian,  Spanifli,  and  French  wits 
ti.^r  forage,  notwithftanding  his  pretended  con- 
tempt of  them ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  even  his  own 
\guntrymen  have  been  forced  to  pay  him  tribute. 
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or,  to  fay  better,  have  not  been  exempt  from  being 
pillagedr'' 

Here  we  have  at  once — the  mine^  the  treafury^ 
the  plunderer^  and  the  rich  thefts^  of  this  modern-^ 
antique  compoittion.' 


4  Account  of  tbt  Dramatick  foets,  8vo«  1691,  pp.  145,  148^ 
149. 

5  Mr.  MackCn  tells  us,  that  die  pamphlet  from  which  he  pre- 
tends to  quote,  mentions,  that  among  otner  depreciating  language 
Jonfon  had  faid  of  Shakfpeare,  that  **  the  man  had  imagination 
and  nuit  none  could  deny,  but  that  they  were  ever  guided  by  true 
judgment  in  the  rules  and  condudl  of  a  piece,  none  could  with  juf- 
tice  afiert,  both  being  ever  fervile  to  raffs  the  laughter  of  fools  and 
the  ivonder  of  the  ignorant  J* 

•*  Being  guided  by  judgment  in  the  condudl  of  a  piece,'*  is  pcr- 
fedUy  inteUigible ;  but  what  are  we  to  underftand  by  being  guided 
h  judgment  in  the  mles  of  a  piece  f  However,  every  part  of  this 
(entence  alfo  may  be  traced  to  its  fource.  Mr.  Pope  has  faid  in  hit 
preface,  that  *'  not  only  the  common  audience  had  no  notion  of 
the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves 
upon  any  ^reat  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that  way,  till  Ben 
Jonfon  getting  pofleffion  of  the  Ha^,  brought  critical  learning  into 
vogue:"  and  Jonfon  himfelf  in  his  Difcoveriei^  fpeakin?  of  Shak- 
fpeare, fays,  "  his  fwit  was  in  his  power,  would  the  nde  of  it  had 
been  fo." 

In  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  we  are  told,  that  "  iff  tragedy  nothing 
was  fo  fure  to  furprife^  and  create  admiration^  as  the  moft  ftrangc, 
improbable,  and  confequently  moft  unnatural,  incidents,  and  events. 
— In  comedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  pleafe,  as  mean  buffoonery^ 
vile  ribaldry  and  unmannerly  jefts  oi  fools  and  clowns." 

Prefixed  to  Randolph's  Works  is  a  panegyrick  written  by  Mf^ 
Richard  Weft,  from  whofcpocm  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Langbaine, 
which  were  alfo  infcrted  in  The  General  Ad<uertrfer  of  the  5th  of 
March  1748*  in  the  encomium  on  Randolph*s  plays. 

In  Mr.  Weft's  Verfes^  fpeaking  of  ordinary  dramatick  poets, 
be  iays, 

^*  For  humours  to  He  leiger,  they  are  feen 

'*  Oft  in  a  tavern  or  a  bowling-green. 

**  They  do  obferve  each  place  and  company, 

**  As  ftridly  as  a  traveller  or  fpy ; — 

**  And  fit  with  patience  an  hour  by  the  heels, 

<*  To  learn  the  nonfenfe  of  the  cooftabks  \ 
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The  laft  copy  of  vcrfcs,  afcribed  to  Endymion 
Porter,  are  uncommonly  elegant,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  beft  invented  fidions  that  can  be  pointed 
out,  "  Thefe  letter-tyrant  elves'*  is  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  time,  as  is  "  their  pedant  Jelves^^* 
in  a  fubfequent  line.  But  how  difficult  is  it  to 
aflume  the  manner  or  language  of  a  former  age, 
without  occafionally  lapfing  into  thofe  of  the 
prefent !  The  phrafes,  •*  upon  the  whole,*'  and  from 
college, — 

**  Indeed,  fays  Tom,  upon  the  nvbole^  &c. 
"  But  Ben  and  Tom  from  college—*' 

have  a  very  modern  found,  and  are  not,  I  believe, 
ufed  by  any  of  our  old  Englifli  writers. — I  muft 
alfo  obferve  that  Mr.  M.  found  his  after^times  in 
the  old  panegyrick  on  Ford,  which  he  inferted  in 
his  firft  letter,  and  Avon's  Jwan  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Verfes  on  Shakfpeare,  prefixed  to  all  the  editions 
of  his  plays ;  and  that  the  extravagant  and  un- 
founded praife  here  given  to  Ford,  who,  like  our 
great  poet,  is  faid  to  have  been  Jent  from  heaven, 
and  the  infinuation  that  the  Lover* s  Melancholy'W2iS 
**  Sbakfpearr^s  every  word,'*  were  evidently  calcu- 


*'  Such  jig'lihe  flim-fiams  being  got »  to  make 

'*  The  rabble  lau^b,  and  nut-cracking  forfake." 

Kandolph  is  then  defcribed,  and  among  other  high  praifes,  wc 

are  told, 

•*  There's  none  need  fear  to  furfeit  with  his  phrafe ; 
*'  He  has  no  giant  raptures,  to  amaxe 
**  And  torture  ^eak  capacities  ivitb  imnder** 
We  have  already  feen  that  Mr.  Macklin  had  been  juft  pemfing 

Ben  Jonfon's  Epigrams.    In  his  fecond  Epigram,  which  is  addrcffed 

to  his  book,  are  thefe  lines  : 

"  by  thy  wifer  temper  let  men  know, 

"  Thou  art  not  covetous  of  leaft  felf-fame, 

**  Made  from  the  hazard  of  another's  fhame  : 

•*  Much  Icfs,  with  lewd,  prophane,  and  beaftly  phrafe, 

*'  To  catch  the  tmrld's  loofe  laughter,  or  *vaine  gaze." 
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latcd  for  the  temporary  purpofe  of  aiding  a  benefit^ 
and  putting  money  into  the  purfe  of  the  writer. 

While,  however,  we  transfer  thefe  elegant  lines 
from  Endymion  Porter  to  Mr.  Macklin,  let  us 
not  forget  that  they  exhibit  no  common  fpecimen 
of  an  eafy  verfification  and  a  good  tafte,  and  that 
they  add  a  new  wreath  to  the  poetical  crown  of  this 
veteran  comedian. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  John  Ford  and  Thomas 
May  were  fo  far  from  being  at  variance  with  Old 
Ben,  that  in  Jonfonius  Virbitis^  a  collection  of  poems 
on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonfon,  publiftied  in  1638, 
about  fix  months  after  his  death,  there  is  an  enco- 
miaftick  poem  by  John  Ford;  and  in  this  volume 
is  alfo  found  a  panegyrick  by  Ford's  friend,  George 
Donne,  and  another  by  T^bomas  May^  who  ftyles  Ben 
"  the  beft  of  our  Englifh  poets."  On  this,  how- 
ever, I  lay  no  great  ftrefs,  becaufe  the  fame  collec- 
tion exhibits  a  poem  by  Jonfon's  old  antagoniil, 
Owen  Feltham :  but  if,  after  all  that  has  been 
ftated,  the  fmalleft  doubt  could  remain  concerning 
the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  difquifition,  I  might 
obferve,  that  Ford  appears  not  only  to  have  lived 
on  amicable  terms  with  Ben  Jonfon  himfelf,  (at 
leaft  we  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary,)  but  with 
his  fervant,  Richard  Brome;  to  whofe  play  entitled 
ne  Northern  Lafs,  which  was  acfted  by  the  King's 
Company  on  the  29th  of  July  1629,  the  very  year 
of  the  publication  of  The  Lover's  Melancholy^  and 
of  the  firft  exhibition  of  The  New  Inn,  is  prefixed 
an  high  panegyrick  by  **  the  author's  very  friend^ 
John  Ford." 

Let  the  prefent  dctedtion  be  a  Icffbn  to  mankind 
in  matters  of  greater  moment,  and  teach  thofc 
whom  higher  confiderations  do  not  deter  from  in- 
vading the  rights  or  property  of  others  by  any  kind 
of  fiction,  to  abflain  from  fuch  an  attempt,  from 
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ihtineffieacy  ^nd  folly  of  it;  for  the  liioft  plauiible 
and  b^  fabricated  tale,  if  properly  examined^  will 
crumble  to  pieces,  like  •'  the  laboured  mole," 
loofehed  from  its  foundation  by  the  continued  force 
of  the  ocean ;  while  fimple  and  honefl  truth,  firm 
and  felf-dependent,  will  ever  maintain  its  ground 
tgainft  all  aflailants, — 

«  As  rocks  refiil  the  billows  and  the  iky." 

Malonp. 


<*  AND  flies  the  javelin  fwifter  to  its  mark, 

«*  Launched  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm?*'^ 

If  fo,  in  compliance  with  example,  and  fuppofing 
Mr.  Malone*s  motto  to  point  at  Mr.  Macklin,  I 
(hall  venture  a  reply  in  his  name,  and  from  Virgil 
too : — 

Stat  gravis  EntelluSy  nifuque  immotus  eodem. 

Though  the  letter  [See  Vol.  II.  p.  502,  &c.  n.  2.] 
which  gave  rife  to  the  preceding  ftridures  (as  Dr. 
Farmer  long  ago  remarked)  may  not  be  entitled  to 
implicit  confidence,  I  am  unwilling  to  regard  this 
publication  as  a  confirmed  forgery  by  Mr.  Macklin. 
In  my  opinion,  he  could  as  readily  have  fupplied 
a  deficient  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  as  the  poem 
afcribed  to  Endymion  Porter.  A  vein  of  broad 
humour,  and  a  rugged  force  of  ftyle,  diftinguifh 
the  performances  of  our  truly  refpedable  drama^ 

^  Addifon's  Cato. 
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tick  veteran;  but  where,  among  all  his  numerous 
works,  fhaU  we  find  fuch  eafe  and  elegance  as 
decorate  the  ftanzas  in  commendation  of  Ford? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  Mr.  Macklin^s 
conception  of  the  fpecies  of  fraud  fo  ftrenuoufly 
imputed  to  him.  Unacquainted  with  ancient  and 
licenfed  polemick  weapons,  he  would  fcarce  have 
invented  new  and  unfair  ones.  Before  the  year 
1748  no  fuccefsful  impofitions,  whether  grave  or 
ludicrous,  had  led  the  way  to  fuch  an  attempt. 
No  Lauder^  by  a  kindred  procefs,  had  queftioned 
the  originality  of  Milton ;  no  Rowleian  epicks,  or 
Hardicnutian  tablets'  had  been  applied  as  touch- 
ftones  to  antiquarian  fagacity.  If  Mr.  Macklin 
was  really  the  fabricator  of  thefe  difputed  autho- 
rities, he  mud. be  confidered  as  the  parent  of 
literary  impoftures  in  England.  He  muft  have 
planned  his  work  without  the  advantage  of  a  mo- 
del ;  and,  refpeding  the  poetry  of  Endymion  Porter^ 
muft  be  allowed  to  have  executed  a  talk  of  ele- 
gance, without  oftenfible  requilites  for  his  under- 
taking.— When  I  communicated  thefe  ftanzas  to 
Dr.  John/on^  he  read  them  with  indications  of 
pleafure,  and  inftantly  exclaimed — **  The  lines, 
fir,  are  evidently  the  produdl  of  a  man  of  faftiion;^ 
Were  our  friend  Beauclerk*  engaged  to  furnifti  a 
poetick  trifle,  he  would  write  juft  fuch  verfes  as 
thefe." 

That  no  pamphlet,  however,  with  the  title 
already  mentioned  by  Mr,  Malone^  has  ever  ap- 
peared, is  too  much  to  be  granted  without  fomc 

7  Sec  the  Gentleman  s  and  European  Magaxme  for  March  an4 
April,  1790. 

8  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  charafter  of  Endymion  Porter,  who 
was  a  Gentleman  of  his  Majefty's  Bedchamber. 

♦  The  late  Honourable  Topham  fieauckrk. 
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degree  of  hefiution.  Muft  no  ancient  fatirical 
and  poetical  pieces  be  allowed  to  exift,  except 
fuch  as  he  and  I  have  unkennelled  by  induftry  or 
advertifement  ?  Till  the  earlieft  Naming  of  a  Shrew 
was  met  with,  Mr.  Pope's  quotations  from  it  were 
fufpeded ;  for  fome  of  the  lines,  as  printed  by 
him,  difplayed  more  than  a  fingle  deviation  from 
the  eftabliflied  phrafeology  of  th^ir  age ;  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
genuinenefs  of  his  extrads  from  the  rude  original 
of  Shakfpeare's  comedy.^ 

The  rarity  of  particular  books  as  well  as  pam- 
phlets, has  been  occaiioned  by  obvious  circum- 
ftances.  Sometimes  a  fire  has  almoft  deftroyed  an 
unpublifhed  work.  At  other  times,  a  threat  has 
fupprefled  an  invedlive,  or  a  bribe  has  ftifled  an 
accufation.  It  were  no  taflc  of  difficulty  to  enu- 
merate t  rafts,  of  each  of  which  but  a  fingle  copy 
has  been  difcovered. 


y  I  know  Tiot  from  what  caufc  it  has  arifen,  but  I  think  I  have 
obfcrvcd  a  more  than  common  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  fafts  and 
dates  relative  to  the  ftage,  as  often  as  they  l>ecome  objeAs  for  the 
memory  to  exercife  itfelf  upon.  No  concludve  arguments,  I  am  fure^ 
can  be  drawn  from  the  falfehoods  or  miflakes  in  the  piece  under 
tonfideration,  to  prove  the  non-exiftence  of  it.'  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Quin  in  1766,  a  pamphlet  was  publifhed  profef- 
fing  to  be  an  account  of  his  Life^  in  which  the  fad  of  his  having 
killed  a  brother  a6lor  uas  related  ;  but  fo  related,  that  no  one  cir- 
cumltance  belonging  to  it  could  be  depended  on,  except  that  a  man 
ni-as  killed.  Neither  the  time  wheti  the  accident  happened,  the 
place  where,  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel,  the  progrefs  of  it,  or  even 
the  name  or  identity  of  the  perfon,  were  dated  agreeable  to  truth ; 
and  all  thefe  fables  were  impofed  on  the  publick  at  a  time  when 
many  people  were  living,  who  could  have  contradidled  them  from 
their  own  perfonal  knowledge.  1  o  apply  this  to  the  prefcnt  cafe : 
fuppofe  nt  the  diflance  of  more  than  a  century,  one  fingle  copy 
only  of  this  Life  (no  improbable  fuppdfition)  (hould  remain,  and 
after  being  quoted  (hould  be  loft ;  the  fads  which  it  contains  might 
be  demonll rated  to  be  untrue,  but  the  non-exiftence  of  the  work 
referred  to,  furely  woald  not  thereby  be  eftablifhed.    Rbed. 
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I  readily  allow,  and  in  their  iitmoft  extent,  fuch 
departures  from  the  acknowledged  truth  of  dra- 
matic k  hiftory,  as  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Malone 
with  his  accuftomed  accuracy  and  precifion.  But 
he  has  not  proved  that  thofe  very  defeds  might 
not  have  originated  from  the  pamphlet  fuppofed 
to  have  furnifhed  Mr.  Macklin  with  materials  for 
his  letter.  Does  it  follow  that  the  pamphleteer 
himfelf  muft  have  been  qualified  for  his  taflc? 
Might  he  not  rather  have  been  fome  inaccurate 
hireling,  who  tacked  together,  for  purpofes  now 
unknown,  the  disjointed  and  fallacious  fcraps  of 
literary  intelligence  which  every  theatre  ufually 
fupplies  ? 

Let  us  likewife  inquire,  whether  fuch  extrads 
from  an  antiquated  pamphlet  as  are  haflily  made 
by  a  perfon  unlkilled  in  argument  and  compo(ition» 
may  not  exhibit  blunders  and  contradictions  which 
had  no  place  in  the  work  from  whence  his  notitia 
were  derived.  By  injudicious  retrenchments,  there- 
fore, of  the  intelligence  Mr.  Macklin  adopted,  and 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  his  own  conceptions^ 
he  may  have  perplexed  his  narrative  fo  effeftually, 
that,  without  reference  to  his  original  document, 
the  truths  in  queftion  muft  efcape  the  reach  of 
human  inquiry  : 


«*  %  the  dram  of  bafe 

•«  Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  often  dout.*' 

In  juftice  to  Mr.  Macklin  and  myfelf,  I  muft 
add,  that  in  1777  when  he  firft  related  the  hiftory 
of  his  loft  pamphlet,  he  fubjoined  the  following 
remarkable  circumftance,  which  cou!H  not  well 
have  been  invented  on  a  fudden  for  the  purpofes  of 
deceit. — "  The  want  of  this  publication  (fays  he} 
I  do  not  fo  much  lament,  as  the  lofs  of  a  fpeech 
on  the  Habeas  Corpus   by  Sir  J.  Elliot,    which. 
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(with  feveral  other  trads  printed  about  the  fame 
time  J  was  in  the  fame  quarto  volume." — ^Evcry 
tolledor  of  fugitive  publications  mud  know  how 
ufual  it  is  for  coeval  articles,  however  mifcella- 
neous,  to  be  bound  together.  This  circumftance, 
in  my  judgement,  adds  no  fmall  probability  to 
the  narrative  in  which  Mr.  Macklin  ftill  perfifts; 
for  the  fpeech  to  which  he  alluded,  muft  have  been 
publiihed  in  or  about  the  very  year  that  produced 
««  Old  Ben's  Light  Heart"  &c.  provided  a  pam- 
phlet bearing  that  title  was  ever  iffued  from  the 
prefs. 

it  has  been  by  no  means  my  defire  to  controvert 
the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Malone,  any  further  than 
was  needful  toward  my  own  apology  as  the  firft 
rcpublifher  of  Mr.  Macklin's  produAion.  Mr. 
Malone's  ingenuity  in  fupport  of  his  polition, 
demands  an  acknowledgement  which  is  cheerfully 
beftowed;  and  yet»  confidering  the  labour  he  has 
expended  on  fo  flight  a  fubjeiSl,  I  cannot  help 
comparing  him  to  one  who  brings  a  fledge  ham- 
mer for  the  demolition  of  a  houfe  of  cards. 

Steevens. 


THK  END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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